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Few  pereone  can  "be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accuracy  in 
the  minor  details  of  tlie  scenes  here  recorded.  The  historian  who  does  not 
write  from  personal  ohservation,  sits  at  his  table  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
material,  in  the  shape  of  official  reports,  military  orders,  newspaper  cor- 
respondence, private  letters  from  prominent  actoi^,  and  published  biog- 
raphies. He  finds  names  spelt  in  all  varieties  of  ways,  dates  and  military 
titles  in  inextricable  confusion,  heroic  charges  credited  to  different  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  and  often  the  same  oiHcer  lauded  by  one  for  military 
still  and  heroism,  and  by  another  denounced  for  cowardice  and  imbecility. 

The  writer  has  devoted  nearly  three  years  of  untiring  labor  to  this 
volume.  He  has  spai'ed  no  pains  to  obtain  accuracy,  and  haa  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all.  Ho  has  sought  to  repress  every 
emotion  and  to  withhold  every  word  which  was  not  dictated  by  true  impar- 
tiality. It  has  been  his  desire  to  deal  magnanimously  with  all,  commend- 
ing good  deeds  by  whomsoever  performed,  and  making  generous  allowance 
for  all  mistakes,  however  fatal,  where  the  intention  has  been  good. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  there  will  be  many  minor  errors  found  in 
these  pages.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  history,  recording  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  events,  should  entirely  avoid  them.  These  errors  are,  however, 
rather  annoying  to  individuals,  than  of  importance  to  tlie  general  public. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  one's  name  misspelt;  a  major  does  not  like  to  be 
called  a  captain,  and  the  Ninety-eighth  Eegiment  is  unwilling  to  surrender 
its  deai-ly-bonght  honors  to  the  Ninety-third. 

But  as  to  the  gi-eat  campaigns  of  this  war,  those  majestic  movements 
which  evolved  the  final  and  glorious  issiies,  the  writer  cannot  cherish  a 
doubt  that  tlie  record  here  presented  to  the  public  wi]l  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  time.     There  Is  an  impression  with  some,  that  these  momentous  events 
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can  be  more  correctly  described  in  future  years  tlian  now.  Eufc  ifc  is  not 
improbable  that  more  will  be  lost  than  gained  by  the  lapse  of  time.  For 
instance,  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  is  a  fact  accom- 
plished. Its  vivid  incidents  will  be  fading  and  vanishing  asi  the  years  roll 
on.  A  graphic  account  of  that  achievement  can  be  more  easily  written 
now  than  at  any  future  period.  Still,  there  may  be  some  incidents  in  its 
secret  history,  unimportant  to  the  great  public,  but  in  which  individuals 
are  interested,  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  light.  But  even  this  is 
not  probable,  after  the  thorough  scrutiny  to  which  the  event  has  been 


There  is  one  thought  which  gives  the  writer  sincere  pain.  There  are 
men  who,  in  this  war,  have  performed  deeds  worthy  of  renown,  whose 
names  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  mentioned  in  these  pages ;  while  others,  po 
more  deserving  of  notice,  have  their  exploits  minutely  detailed.  If  some 
heroic  adventure  has  been  achieved  on  the  dark  waters  of  a  remote  bay, 
or  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
fight,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  enveloped  in  the  emoke 
and  tumult  of  battle,  are  struggling  with  almost  superhuman  energies, — if 
the  hero  be  too  modest  to  give  publicity  to  his  own  exploit,  and  if  there 
be  no  army  correspondent  near  with  friendly  pen  to  record  it,  the 
deed  vanishes  with  the  hour.  But  there  is  another,  in  the  same  battle, 
perhaps  no  more  meritorious,  who  chances  to  attract  the  attention  of  an 
army  correspondent  by  his  side,  and  the  chivalric  deed  ia  wafted  through 
the  land.  Thus  the  one  act  passes  into  oblivion,  and  the  other  is  em- 
balmed in  history.     This  injustice  no  historic  fidelity  can  avoid 

A  military  history  of  this  war,  for  the  instruction  of  militaiy  men,  can 
only  he  worthily  written  by  the  accomplished  professional  soldier.  But 
few  can  be  interested  in  the  pei-plexing  labyrinth  of  details,  and  tiiese  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  the  careful  study  of  diagrams.  The  writer  of 
.this  history  has  not  attempted  this.  He  has  only  endeavored  to  describe 
those  comprehensive  strategic  and  tactical  movements  which  all  can  under- 
stand, and  from  which  the  great  issues  of  the  battle  have  resulted.  We 
.-tfust  that  these,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  carefully  prepared  maps 
and  diagrams,  wiU  generally  be  made  plain  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

It  would  require  very  many  volumes  to  give  even  a  brief  description 
of  all  the  raids,  skirmishes,  wild  adventures,  and  minor  battles  of  this 
stupendous  war,  which  has  swept  over  a  whole  continent,  and  in  which 
nearly  two  millions  of  men  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other.     Few 
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men,  in  this  busy  age,  have  time  to  read  such  ponderous  volumes.  Many 
of  these  achieYements,  though  heroic,  were  isolated,  having  no  apparent 
bearing  upon  the  final  issues  of  the  conflict.  The  great  campaigns,  in 
which  the  National  banner  was  borne  so  majestically  over  the  land,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  are  hero  minutely 
recorded.  It  is  believed  tJiat  the  general  reader  will  find  in  these  pages 
8n  accurate  account  of  this  great  Ifationat  stru^le,  and  of  the  measures 
by  which  the  National  integrity  has  been  so  gloriously  preserved  and 
established. 

Still,  it  is  witli  no  little  solicitude  that  the  writer  submits  these  pages 
to  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism.  There  are  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
now  living,  who  have  taken  part  in  the  scenes  here  recorded.  Scarcely 
any  two  have  looked  upon  the  spectacle  from  the  same  stand-point.  Po- 
litical antipathies  and  military  rivalries  may  bias  the  judgment.  The 
writer  can  only  say  that  he  has  not  written  in  haste,  and  that  it  has  been 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  which  for  so  many  months 
has  employed  his  pen. 

JOKN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

SBVT  HiVEM,    OONN.,    Si^t,  1865. 
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THE     CIVIL    WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE    EVACUATION    OF    MANASSAS. 

(Fmm  January  to  April*  1662.) 

ISAOnON  ON   THE  POTOiUAO. — tjHBASINBSS   OP  THE  COMMUNrfY. — PLAN  OP    THE   WAR. — PBREHP- 

TOET  Okdeb  op  President   Lincoln.— The    Abmt  in    Motion. — Rebel    Depekces  oi 
Masassas, — Force  sent  to  the  Pekinsula. — Drbab  of  the  Mereimac. 

The  disaatroua  battle  of  Bull  Eun  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1861.  After  this,  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  the  winter  passed  slowly 
away,  wMle  the .  immense  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numhering  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  remained  qidetly  within  their 
intrenchments.  General  Scott,  and  after  him,  General  MeCIellan,  deemed 
these  months  of  inaction  necessary,  that  the  mass  of  raw  recruits  might 
be, organized  and  drilled.  In  the  community  there  were  two  parties,  the 
one  approving,  the  other  condemning  this  policy.  The  general  voice  of 
the  public  was,  however,  very  lond  and  incessant  against  this  long  delay 
of  any  military  action.  It  was  said  that  we  were  thus  affording  the 
enemy  time  to  strengthen  his  position ;  that  though  our  troops  were  new, 
they  had  only  undisciplined  troops  to  encounter ;  that  it  was  important  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  assault  upon  our  ^National  flag 
had  created,  and  that  a  few  prompt  victories  would  so  discourage  the 
rebels,  that  the  war  would  speedily  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  result, 
however,  showed  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  will  that  the  war  should  be 
speedily  ended.  It  became  manifest  to  every  believer  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  that  the  war  was  the  instrument  which  God  had  brought 
forward  to  sweep  from  our  land  the  gigantic  crime  of  American  Slavery. 
Every  hour  during  which  the  war  was  protracted,  slowly  undermined  that 
massive  fabric  of  sin  and  shame. 

The  autumn  and  the  winter,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Yirginia,  were 
delightful,  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year.  The  rebel 
troops,  raw  recruits,  not  nearly  so  well  disciplined  as  our  own,  certainly 
not  better  armed,  and  quite  inferior  in  numbers,  were  encamped  at  Ma- 
na^as,  distant  fl-om  our  outposts  not  more  tlian  twenty  mileS.  The  roada 
between  the  two  armies  were  in  good  condition.     They  led  over  a  gently 
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undulating  country,  where  our  troops  could  meet  with  no  obstructions 
until  they  reached,  the  intrenchments  of  the  foe. 

The  general  plan,  at  this  time,  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  eiinple, 
and  one  which,  under  ahle  leaders,  could  hardly  fail  of  ultimate  saccess. 
First,  hj  a  vigorous  hloclcade,  the  rebels  were  to  he  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  cut  off  from  all  supplies.  "We  have  already  narrated 
the  wonderful  vigor  with  which  a  navy  was  created,  and  have  shown  what 
an  Herculean  task  it  was  to  undertake  the  blockade  of  a  coast  over  three 
thouaand  miles  in  extent.  Then  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  seized,  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  so  that,  with  our  gunboats,  we  could  have  the  control 
of  all  the  Western  rivers.  The  energy  and  success  with  which  this  latter 
enterprise  was  commenced,  in  the  stonning  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St 
Philip,  and  the  capture  of  'New  Orleans,  we  have  also  recorded.  To  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  driving  the  rebels  out  of 
Virginia,  and  wresting  from  them  Kichraond,  their  capital.  These  varioua 
yet  united  measures  involved  campaigns  so  distant  from  each  other,  and 
80   distinct  in   their  operations,  that  they  could  be  carried  on  simulta^ 


The  conquest  of  Eiehmond,  in  consequence  of  the  discouragement 
with  which  it  woidd  oppress  tlie  rebels,  and  the  moral  influence  it  would 
exert  upon  those  foreign  nations  by  whom  we  were  jnenaced  with  inter- 
vention, was  deemed  certainly  not  less  important  than  either  of  the  other 
measures.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  inaction  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
month  after  month,  caused  snch  intense  disquietude.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  joined  the  Union  army. 
He  was  the  personal  friend  of  General  McOlellan,  and  was  on  his  staff.  In 
some  very  able  articles  published  by  him  in  the  "  Eevue  des  Denx  Mondes," 
in  Paris,  in  October,  1862,  and  subsequently  translated  and  published  in  a 
pamphlet  in  this  country,  this  inexplicable  inaction  is  attributed  to  the 
natural  want  of  energy  of  ihe  American  people.  And  yet  liis  pen  seems 
to  falter  in  bringing  against  ,onr  countrymen  a  charge  so  unprecedented. 

"  And  here  I  may  point  out,"  he  says,  "  a  charaetei-istic  trait  of  the 
American  people — delay.  This  delay  in  r^olving  and  acting,  so  opposed 
to  the  promptitude,  the  decision,  the  audacity,  to  which  the  American, 
considered  as  an  individual,  had  accustomed  us,  is  an  inexplicable  phenom- 
enon, which  always  causes  me  the  greatest  astonishment." 

The  Prince  was  di^ceived.  This  amazing  delay  was  not  caused  by  want 
of  energy  in  the  soldiers,  or  by  lack  of  zeal  in  the  nation,  but  by  the  stra- 
tegic plans  of  the  Oommander-in- Chief.  At  length  the  impatient  nation, 
uninformed  respecting  General  McCleUan's  plans,  uttered  remonstrances 
BO  united  and  so  loud,  that  President  Lincoln,  on  the  27th  of  January, 

*  The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  to  lie  guarded  by  a  blockading  fleet,  aoeording  to  an  official 
report  made  to  Rear- Admiral  Davis,  was  three  tiiouBand  five  hundred  and  forty -idne  miles,  with- 
out coiinting  the  indentations  of  the  harbors  and  porta.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  openings  in  this  coast,  either  rivers,  hays,  harbors,  inlets,  sounds,  or  passes,  through  which 
veasela  could  run  in  and  out.  All  the  maritime  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  be  enlisted 
in  cndeaTors  to  run  the  blockado.  To  tlie  honor  of  France,  it  should  be  meatioiied,  that  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  war,  scarcely  a  French  Teasel  was  known  to  malie  any  effort  to 
carry  aid  and  oomfort  to  13ie  rebels. 
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1863,  issued  an  order  from  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Washington,  that 
on  the  22d  of  Fehriiary  there  should  be  a  general  movement  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  insm^enta.* 

General  McClelian,  when  he  succeeded  General  Scott  in  the  command 
of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States,  found  his  gualifications  for  this 
high  military  position  immediately  put  to  the  severest  test.  The  work  of 
organization  of  that  vast  volunteer  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men 
was  to  be  accomplished.  To  his  immediate  supervision  and  agency  were 
committed  the  equipment  and  preparation  of  the  Eastern  Army.  Two 
Hundred  regiments,  of  the  best  material  for  soldiers  that  was  ever  gathered, 
were  to  be  organized,  drilled,  disciplined,  furnished  with  competent  gen- 
erals, equipped  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  provided  with  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  To  create  such  an  army,  and  to  call  into  existence  the  vast 
quantity  of  arms  afid  equipments  of  every  kind  needed  by  eo  immense  a 
force,  involved  inconceivable  difficulties.  But  to  Major-General  McClel- 
lan,  aided  by  the  equally  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
belongs  the  credit  of  this  achievement.  The  splendid  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  the  bright  array  of  military  strength  and  thoroughly  drilled 
soldiery  gathered  into  his  staff,  and  conspicuous  in  his  generals,  has  usually 
been  admitted  to  be  incontestable  evidence  of  the  young  commander's 
organizing  genius. 

The  organization  of  such  an  army,  from  the  vast  mass  of  brave,  but 
undisciplined  men, — leaving  sudden] j  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
manufacfcurea,  and  commerce,  or  homes  of  wealth  and  luxury,— and  the 
equipment  of  great  naval  expeditions,  when  the  means  and  munitions  of 
war  were  as  yet  unprovided,  required,  unquestionably,  time.  The  scene 
thus  ci'eatcd,  upon  the  silent  banks  of  the  Potomac,  was  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  war  has  ever  presented.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men 
were  dwelling  in  their  neatly  arranged  and  orderly  cities  of  white  tents, 
on  the  undulating  shores  of  that  beautiful  stream.  The  glistening  ranks 
upon  the  hill-sides,  the  pondcTOus  parks  of  artillery,  ever  moving  to  and 
fro,  the  almost  meteoric  sweep  of  squadrons  of  cavalry  over  the  plains, 
the  waving  of  countless  banners,  the  gorgeous  display  of  military  staffe 
surrounding  their  chief,  the  reviews  of  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  d^ar- 
mee,  the  peal  of  bugles  and  the  bursts  of  exultant  music  from  a  thousand 

*  The  following  note  from  tlio  President  shows  his  views,  at  the  tiaie,  respecting  ibe  line  of 
attack  upon  RiohiaoEd : — 

M^or-General  MaCiJ^LLiS ; 

My  DsiR  Sm : — You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potooiao.  Tcurs  appears  to  be  down  Iha  Cliesapoake,  up  tlie  RappaJiannock  to  Urbana, 
and  acnffls  the  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  rsilroad  on  Tork  River.  Mine  is  to  move  directly  to 
n  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas.  If  you  will  give  ma  satisfectory  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours ; 

1st  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  espenditure  of  time  and  money  than  mine  7 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  mora  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  7 

3d.  Wherein  ia  a  victory  more  valuable  hj  your  plan  than  mice  7 

4ih.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the 
enemy's  communication,  while  mine  would?  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  retreat  ba 
more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  7  Toiira  truly,  A.  LINCOLS^ 
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bands,  echoing  over  the  hills  and  valee,  presented  a  spectacle  which 
attracted  the  gaze  of  thousands  of  admiring  spectators,  from  every  loyal 
State.  It  was  war's  pomp,  without  any  of  its  action,  its  carnage,  or  its 
terror. 

The  confident  assertions  of  the  press,  and  the  declarations  of  pereona 
high  in  authority,  that  the  grand  advance  upon  Mana^as  was  imminent, 
were  repeated  from  week  to  week  with  all  the  more  earnestness,  as  every 
successive  prediction  failed.  The  troops,  daily  expecting  to  move,  were 
not  permitted  to  go  into  winter-quarters.  The  nation  would  hardly  have 
endured  the  intimation  that  no  advance  was  intended.  Consequently,  when 
the  hleak  weather  of  winter  came,  with  its  storms  and  its  snows,  the  rav- 
ages of  sickness,  from  exposure  in  the  canvas  tents,  were  found  far  more 
fatal  than  the  hullets  of  the  foe  could  have  proved ;  and  large  numhers 
sank  into  the  grave. 

The  23d  of  February  came,  the  day  appointed  hy  a  peremptory  order 
■from  President  Lincoln  for  the  advance  upon  the  foe.  StiU  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  remained  quietly  behind  itsredouhts,  General  McClellan  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  forward  movement,  and  could  not 
be  ready  before  the  1st  of  April.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, so  strong,  that  early  in  JMarch  a  council  of  war  was  summoned. 
General  McCIellan  did  not  attend,  but  sent  his  friends  to  present  his 
views.  At  this  council  it  was  decided,  hj  a  vote  of  twelve  to  eight,  that 
the  army  was  not  yet  prepared  to  be  put  in  motion.  This  result  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  President,  crowded  by  the  clamor  which  arose 
from  his  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  the  people,  overruled  this  decision,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  that  the  army  should  no  longer  remain  idle,  but 
that  it  should  commence  its  march  upon  the  enemy  on  Monday,  March 
10th.  The  muster-roll  at  that  time  showed  a  force  of  two  hundred  and. 
thirty  thousand  men. 

By  order  No.  2  of  the  President,  dated  March  9th,  this  vast  armament 
was  divided  into  five  corps  d'armee,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  and  Banks.  By  a  sue- 
eeeding  order  of  March  11th,  General  McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  general 
eoramand  of  these  corps,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  very 
large  division,  which  was  to  march  upon  Hichmond,  and  viss  still  called 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  same  time.  General  Halleck  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  General 
!Freniont,  reinstated,  was  placed  over  the  newly  created  Mountain  Depart- 
ment— an  important  region  between  the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  AUeghanies, 
up  which  valley  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  force  his  way  to  "Western 
!North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 

These  orders  were  published  simultaneously  in  "Washington,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  and  they  produced  an  electric  effect  throughout  the 
country.  The  long  delays  upon  the  Potomac  had  greatly  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  the  Administration.  But  these  orders,  accom- 
panied by  the  actual  movement  of  the  army,  immediately  following  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  Monitor  over  the  Merrimae  in  Hampton  Eoads,  and 
other  cheering  successes  in  the  West,  elated  the  nation  with  new  hope, 
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ai,  J  tliG  cry  rose  louder  and  longer  than  ever  before,  "  On  to  Eichmond !" 
General  McClellan  had  a  magnificent  army,  thoroughly  armed  and 
eqinpped,  to  whose  organization  and  drill  lie,  with  hia  generally  ad- 
mitted genius  in  that  department  of  militaiy  art,  had  devoted  seven 
rooutha  of  nntiring  labor.  The  army,  reposing  unlimited  confidence  in 
its  young  chieftain,  was  inspired  with  the  utmost  enthoBiasm,  and 
doubted  not  that  the  hour  had  arrived  in  which  this  disastrous  war 
would  be  closed,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  and  telling  blows  upon  tlie  main 
citadel  of  the  rebellion, 

,  The  rebels,  through  traitors  and  spies,  were  fully  informed  of  every 
movement.  For  nearly  twelve  months  they  had  flaunted  their  banner  over 
their  stronghold  at  Manassas,  within  thirty  miles  of  Washington,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  army  in  every  respect  their  superior,  except  in  tlie 
energy  and  detennination  of  its  officers.  Fatal  exception  I  "  An  army 
of  deer,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  heroic  Marshal  N ey,  "  led  hy  a  lion,  is  bet- 
ter tlian  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  deer."  But  two  attempts  had  thus  far 
been  made  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  their  intrenchments.  One  issued 
in  the  disaster  at  Bull  Bun.  The  other  culminated  in  the  inexplicable 
fatuity  and  crime  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Since  then  the  rebels,  as  we  supposed, 
for,  strangely  enough,  we  knew  but  little  about  their  movements,  liad 
greatly  strengthened  their  positions  at  Centre^'ille  and  Manassas ;  had 
extended  theu"  left  far  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  imtil  their 
batteries  frowned  over  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac.  They  had  also 
advanced  their  right  wing  to  the  lower  portions  of  that  maj^tle  stream, 
where  all  the  eommandhig  bluffs  bristled  with  their  artillery. 

The  country  keenly  felt  the  disgrace  of  having  its  Capital  thus  block- 
aded. It  was  a  giant  submitting  to  insult  from  a  dwarf.  "Whatever  had 
been  the  policy  which  allowed  the  rebel  force  so  long  to  menace  Washing- 
ton, the  moment  they  found  that  the  patriot  army  was  moving  to  attack 
them,  they  turned  and  fled.  Still  they  fled  so  secretly,  that  our  generals 
had  no  suspicion  of  their  departure.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  lai-ge  a 
force  could  have  escaped  unobserved,  with  a  vigilant  general  so  near  them. 
Kapoleon  placed  it  among  the  greatest  of  military  cnmes  to  allow  an  out- 
numbered enemy  to  escape.  The  opportunity  of  crushing  an  army  re- 
treating, in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opponent,  is  so  manifest,  as  to  render 
the  supp<^ition  inadmissible,  that  this  retreat  could  have  been  known  to 
the  commanding  general.  And  yet,  it  is  also  equally  difficult  to  believe,, 
that  when  the  rebels  were  for  two  weeks  leisurely  withdrawing  their  guns, 
their  stores,  their  regiments,  from  their  long  lines  of  intrenchments,  we, 
with  balloons  which  we  could  send  two  thousand  feet  into  the  air,  and 
with  thousands  of  contrabands,  who  were  eager  to  escape  into  our  camp 
with  information,  should  have  koown  nothing  of  their  movements.  T/i^t^ 
did  escape,  wit/toui  tke  loss  of  a  gun,  a  haggage  wagon,  or  a  man.  A 
patriot's  pen  reluctantly  records  the  disgrace. 

All  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  the  foe,  arrangements  were  made  witli 
great  secrecy,  in  Washington,  for  a  movement  upon  the  abandoned  re- 
doubts at  Centr6ville  and  Manassas.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  9t]i, 
imusual  activity  was  manifested  in  all  the  camps  and  forts  in  the  vicir>Uv 
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of  Washington.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  whole  armj  waa  put  in 
motion,  The  troopa  on  the  Virginia  side  of  tho  Potomac,  opposite  Wash- 
ington, advanced  along  several  roads  towards  Centreville,  At  the  same 
time,  immense  supply  trains  commenced  their  advance  across  the  Long 
Bridge,  from  Washington,  in  a  ceaseless  stream  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artiUery.  The  flood  of  cannon,  caissons,  wagons,  tramping  soldiery,  and 
hoiB^nen  poured  on,  without  break  or  intermission,  till  night.  The  road 
to  JFairfax  Oourt-Honse  was  the  great  central  route  of  the  advancing 
army. 

On  Monday  night,  several  divisions  of  the  army  which  had  been  march- 
ing during  the  day  by  different  roads,  were  encamped,  in  compact  order, 
within  a  circle  of  two  miles  around  Fairfax  Court-llouse,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  General  McClellan  were  established.  General  Kearney,  of 
Franklin's  Division,  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade,  cautiously  approached 
Centreville,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  the  frowning  forti- 
fications and  extensive  encampments  which,  for  seven  months,  had  held  our 
army,  at  bay,  utterly  abandoned.  The  same  night  a  small  body  of  patriot 
oavalry,  learning  from  some  contrabands  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated 
Manassas,  crossed  Bull  Eun  af  a  ford,  and,  galloping  four  or  five  miles 
over  the  plain,  found  at  Manassas  only  a  pile  of  deserted,  smouldering 
ruins.  The  still  glowing  embers,  fhe  wreck  and  waste  of  commissary 
fitores,  and  the  freshness  of  the  desolation  and  confusion  strewed  around, 
indicated  that  the  rear-guard  of  the  foe  had  but  recently  withdrawn. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  advance  of  the  army  moved  on  towards 
Manassas.  Its  march  was  through  scenes  of  solitude  and  the  most  dreary 
desolation.  The  fertile  plains  over  which  were  once  sprinkled  Virginian 
homes,  were  now  bare  and  desolate.  The  rebel  army,  often  hungry  and 
cold,  had  swept  the  country  of  its  supplies.  Houses  had  been  deserted, 
sacked,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Fences,  orchards,  and  groves  had  been 
consumed  for  fuel. '  The  inhabitants  had  thus  been  starved  out,  and  the 
whole  region  was  scathed  and  depopulated  by  the  biUows  of  war. 

Scores  of  contrabands— men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  and  in 
every  variety  of  costume,  to  which  they  had  freely  helped  themselves, 
from  the  effects  of  their  absconding  masters — ^were  frequently  nrot  on  the 
route  towards  "Washington,  as  their  Canaan  of  freedom,  and  hailing  the 
Federal  troops  as  the  protectors  of  their  liberty.  As  soon  as  they  were 
witfun  the  Union  lines,  their  joy  was  exuberant.  They  seemed  to  cherish 
no  doubt  that  the  patriot  army  was  on  the  march  to  usher  in  their  year  of 
jubilee.  The  slaveholders  had  so  constantly  raised  tlie  obnoxious  cry  of 
aholitiomsTn  against  the  general  Government,  that  the  poor  slaves  univer- 
sally regarded  tlie  Stara  and  the  Stripes  as  the  emblem  of  their  deliverance 
from  bondage.  Many  of  these  men  displayed  much  shrewdness  and  intel- 
ligence. The  account  which  they  gave  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  i-ebels  who  had  been  intrenched  there 
throughout  the  winter,  of  their  own  forced  service  in  the  rebel  army,  was 
fully  corroborated  by  subsequent  investigations.* 

*  "Charles,  the  body  Eervai 
moot  of  Congress,  Hio  General  n 
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Some  of  these  contrabands  had  come  to  the  army  from  ten  miles  beyond 
Manassas,  The  information  which  we  could  have  obtained  during  the  winter, 
if  we  would  have  cordially  reeeive'd  these  men,  would  have  been  invaluable. 
But  the  desire  of  most  of  our  army  o|fieera  at  that  time  was  so  strong  to 
conciliate  the  rebels,  and  they  were  bo  anxious  to  prove  that  thej  had  no 
wish  to  weaken  the  fetters  which  bound  the  slave,  that  the  contrabands 
were  repeUed,  often  with  great  cruelty,  from  our  lines,'  This  fatal  policy 
was  so  decisive,  that,  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  the  Hutchinsons,  a 
ban^  of  popular  singers,  were  expelled  from  the  camps  on  the  Potomac, 
for  singing  those  ballads  of  freedom  which  had  been  received  with  bursts 
of  enthusiasm  by  crowded  auditories  in  Boston,  K'ew  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  staff,  and  a  guard  of  three  thou- 
sand cavalry,  entered  these  abandoned  redoubtSj  they  were  astonKhed,  and 
not  a  Httle  chagrined,  to  find  how  trivial  in  reality  the  defences  were. 
The  main  column  of  the  rebels  had  rrated  between  Centreville  and  Ma- 
nassas, and  their  encampments  were  scattered  along  to  the  northeast  as  far 
as  Fairfax  Court-IIouse.  The  force  of  the  rebels  had  not,  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  exceeded  seventy  thousand  men,  and,  for  a  month  or 
two  before  their  retreat,  they  had  numbered  not  more  than  forty  thousand. 

The  main  fortifications  of  the  rebels  were  at  Centreville.  As  yon  ap- 
proach Centreville  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  a  high  ridge  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  extending  north  and  south.  The  summit  of  this  ridge 
is  a  plateau.  In  front,  on  the  east,  there  is  a  plain,  bare  of  trees,  about  a 
mile  in  width.  Along  the  crest  of  this  hill,  commencing  at  its  northern 
extremity,  where  it  slopes  down  to  Eocky  Eun,  there  extended,  for  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  a  chain  of  forts,  connected  by  covered  ways,  and  resting 
at  their  southern  termination  upon  the  blufts  of  Bull  Run. 

These  were  the  fortifications  of  the  rebel  ai-my,  so  long  deemed 
impregnable.  On  the  western  slope  of  this  ridge  lies  the  village  of 
Centreville,  where  the  rebels  had  been  mainly  encamped.  This  single 
line  of  earthworks,  along  the  ridge  in  front  of  Centreville,  occupied  a 
strong  position,  but  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  hastily  thrown 
up.  It  was  evident  that  the  works  had  not  been  recently  occupied,  for 
the  ^carpments  were  washed  down,  and  the  ditches  filled  up  by  the  winter's 
rains.  Along  these  lines  of  redoubts  were  fifty-four  embrasures,  but  no 
evidence  of  siege-guns  having  ever  been  mounted.  Thirty-five  of  these 
embrasures  were  occupied  by  "  quaker  guns,"  consisting  of  maple  logs, 
their  ends  painted  black,  to-  resemble  cannon.  This  was,  indeed,  an 
economical  contrivance  in  the  rebel  strategy,  and,  for  the  purpose 
designed,  was  really  as  valnable  as  Columbiads  and  Dahlgrens.  One 
of  the  contrabands,  being  joeoaely  questioned  as  to  the  range  and  acciiracy 
of  these  quaker  guns,  replied : 

along,  beyoiicl  Aleiandrla,  they  overtook  and  passed  one  of  these  gangs  of  chained  slaves.  The 
General  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  sighd,  and  when  he  passed  them  ha  heard  him  exclniiii, 
'My  God,  wliat  n  terrible  sigh!;!' — 'Master,'  ssid  Chariea.  what  do  you  think  of  that ?'^'Thmli,' 
Baid  the  Genera],  'Ido  not  want  to  think;  aurelya  day  of  judgment  will  come.'" — The  Peiii 
Camp.,  by  &<■.  J.  J.  Marh^,  D.  D. 
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"  Why,  sar,  they  used  to  say,  them's  jest  as  good  to  scare  as  any." 

"When  the  intelligence  reached  tlie  main  body  of  the  army  at  Fairfax 
Ooiirt-PIouae  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  Jlanaesas  aa  well  as  Ceutre- 
ville,  and  had  all  escaped,  no  one  knew  where,  the  disappointment  war 
bitter.  The  troops  had  been  chaiing  in  their  tents  all  the  autumn  and 
winter,  impatient  for  action.  Many  of  them  actually  shed  tears  in  the 
intensity  of  their  chagrin  that  the  enemy  had  eluded  them.  The  intelli- 
gent soldiers  saw  at  a  glance,  that,  formidable  as  these  earthworks  were 
in  position,  even  had  they  been  hned  with  well-served  artillery,  and 
defended  by  fifty  thousand  men,  they  could  have  been  without  diifieulty 
fiaaihed,  and  cotdd  not  have  withstood  a  direct  assault  from  our  impetuous 
troops. 

The  few  Hues  of  earthworks  at  Manassas  were  quite  unimportant,  and 
evidently  had  not  been  relied  upon  since  the  construction  of  the  forts  at 
(Jentreville.  No  additions  had  been  made  to  them  since  the  last  summer. 
There  were  three  or  four  smaller  forts  on  gentle  elevations,  pierced  for 
eight  or  ten  guns  each,  and  separated  nearly  a  mile  from  each  other. 
These  formed  the  outer  works.  Behind  this  line,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  at  Manassas  Junction,  there  was  a  small  redan  with  a  low' rampart 
of  turfed  earth.  Prom  letters  found  within  the  deserted  camp,  it  seemed 
that  trusty  spies  had  communicated  to  the  rebels  the  most  minute  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  fortifications  around  Washington,  and  tlie  troops 
within  the  intrenehments.  We  knew  nothing  of  their  movements ;  thetj 
knew  every  thing  respecting  ours.  '  Still  the  following  extraordinai'v  state- 
ment is  made,  in  the  publication  upon  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac"  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  attributed  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

"McClelian  had  long  known,  better  than  anybody  else,  the  real 
strength  of  the  rebels  at  Mana^as  and  Centrevihe.  He  was  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  existence  of '  wooden  cannon,'  by  which  it  has  been  pretended 
that  he  was  kept  in  awe  for  six  months.  But  he  also  knew  that,  till  the 
month  of  April,- the  roads  of  Tirginia  ai'e  in  such  a  state  that  wagons  and 
artillery  can  only  be  moved  over  them  by  constructing  plank  roads.  We 
have  the  right,  we  think,  to  say,  that  MeClellan  never  intended  to  advance 
upon  Oentreville.  ,  His  long-determined  purple  was  to  make  Washington 
safe  by  means  of  a  strong  garrison,  and  then  to  nse  the  great  navigable 
waters  and  immense  naval  resources  of  the  North  to  transport  the  army, 
by  sea,  to  a  point  towards  Eichmond.  For  weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  this 
plan  had  been  secretly  maturing.  But  the  moment  came,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  loyal  support  given  him  bg'  the  President,  that  function- 
ary could  no  longer  resist  the  tempest.  A  council  of  war  of  all  tlie 
divisional  generals  was  held.  A  plan  of  campaign,  not  that  of  McGlellan, 
was  proposed  and  discussed.  McGlellan  was  then  forced  to  explain  his 
projects,  and  the  next  day  they  were  known  to  the  enemy.  Informed,  no 
doubt,  by  one  of  those  thousand  female  spies,  Johnsto:i  evacuated  Ma- 
na^as  at  once." 

The  abandonment  of  the  enemy's  works  had  been  accomplished,  de- 
liberately, skilfully,  and  thoroughly.  For  more  than  a  month  the  trains 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  liailroad  had  been  leisurely  ti'an sporting 
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cannon,  troops,  and  commissary  stores  toward  Iticlimond.  Wlicn  the 
entire  army  had  been  safely  removed,  every  bridge  and  culvert  on  railroad 
or  turnpite  w^  destroyed.  The  machine-shops  and  disabled  locomotives 
were  blown  up,  and  most  of  the  buildings  at  Manassas  fired.  Numerous 
clustei^  of  log  huta  remained :  the  indications  of  the  warm  and  comforts^ 
ble  CLuarters  in  which  the  rebels  had  passed  the  winter.  So  deliberate  was 
their  retreat,  that  their  main  column  of  twenty  thousand  men,  after  march- 
ing some  mUes  on  Saturday,  and  finding  the  roads  badly  crowded,  re- 
traced their  steps  to  Centreville,  slept  quietly  through  the  night  in  their  log 
huts,  and  on  Sunday  morning  again  resumed  their  jonmey.  The  rear-guard 
left  on  Sunday  night.  They  marked  their  path  with  utter  desolation, 
hoping  thus  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  patriot  troops.  All  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  region,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  compelled,  by  tlic 
ten-ible  enei^iesof  rebel  conscription,  to  fall  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  retreating 
army. 

On  Friday  morning,  March  14th,  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Manaeflas,  to  find  out  in  what  direction  the  rebels 
had  fled.  It  was  greatly  feared  that  they  might  be  taking  a  northerly 
circuit,  around  by  the  way  of  Lecsbm-g,  to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac,  and 
to  assail  Washington,  now  comparatively  defenceless,  in  the  real'.  General 
Stoneman,  'therefore,  with  twelve  hundred  ea^'alry  and  seven  Jumdred 
infantry,  followed  the  rear-guard  of  the  foe  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Eailroad  to  Catlett's  Station.  Here  he  came  upon  a  superior  force 
of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  five  thousand  horse  and  foof,  with  artillery. 
He  immediately  atlaeked  them.  But  they,  refusing  an  engagement, 
retreated  across  Cedar  Run,  burning  the  bridge.  General  Stoneman,  not 
being  provided  with  artillery,  was  unable  to  foUow  them  farther,  and  re- 
turned to  Manassas. 

The  National  Army  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
perhaps  as  splendidly  equipped  as  any  force  which  ever  marched  to  a  field 
of  battle,  and  eager  to  be  led  against  the  retiring  foe,  was  encamped  at 
Manassas  and  Centreville.  The  people  at  the  North  were  lost  in  wonder 
why  there  was  not  an  immediate  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
But,  as  we  have  mentioned,  it  was  never  General  McClellan's  intention 
to  distiu'b  the  enemy  at  Manassas.  His  plan  was  to  leave  them  behind 
their  intrenchments  there ;  not  to  molest  them  at  all  in  their  blockade  of 
the  Potomac ;  to  transport  his  army  across  the  eoimtry  to  Annapolis,  there 
embark  them  in  transports,  send  them  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and, 
landing  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  to  attack  that  city  where 
least  defended.  Nearly  all  the  trouble  of  Virginia  mud  would  be  avoided 
by  this  ocean  conveyance.  Since  transports  could  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  rebels  had  no  navy,  it  is  difiicult  to  explain  why  the  design 
was  not  carried  into  execution  during  the  long  months  of  the  autumn 
and  winter,  when  the  troops  were  apparently  idle.  The  Array  of  the 
Potomac  w^  certainly  as  well  equipped  and  drilled  as  tlie  troops  iti 
other  parts  of  the  field,  who  were,  through  the  most  heroic  battles,  win- 
ning  signal  victories.  It  was  this  plan  which,  when  tardily  revealed,  at 
the  council  summoned  by  the  President  early  in  March,  was  overruled 
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by  biin  as  we  have  stated,  and  tlie  army  was  ordered  to  advance  upon 
Haiiassas. 

General  MeClellan,  finding  that  the  enemy  bad  escaped  him,  instead 
of  pursuing  them  in  their  flight,  as  many  thouglit  he  ought  to  have  done, 
decided  to  return  to  his  original,  plan.  It  was  indeed  uncertain  huf  that 
the  foe  who  had  so  stealthily  escaped,  was  already  upon  the  rharch  to  cross 
the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  I'erry,  and  to  attack  "Washington 
in  the  rear.  Therefore  it  seemed  e^ential  that  the  army  should  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  capital.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  while 
the  National  troops  were  returning  on  the  double  quick  to  Washington, 
the  rebels  were  leisiirely  marching  soutli  to  Richmond.  When  the  rebels 
evacuated  Manassas,  it  of  course  became  necessary  for  them  to  abandon  all 
their  batteries  with  which  they  had  blockaded  the  Potomac. ,  Thus  the  river 
was  opened  for  our  transports,  and  the  Union  troops  could  be  easily  sent 
down  the  Potomac,  and  landed  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond.  But  dila- 
toi'iness,  which  the  Prince  de  Joinville  says  belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  which,  the  people  say,  controlled  unaccountably  the  movements 
of  many  of  our  leading  generals,  frustrated  this  plan.* 

Richmond  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Washington. 
It  is  connected  with  t!ie  capital  mainly  by  two  railroads :  one  tlirough 
Fredericksburg  to  Acquia  Creek;  and  the  other  through  Gordonsville, 
Warrenton,  and  Manassas.  It  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  these  two  railroads  presented  the  most  available  routes  for  our 
army  to  approach  Richmond,  since  tlie  divisions  could  easily  co-operate, 
and  the  advancing  army  would  itself  prove  tlio  protectibn  of  Washington. 
By  sending  the  main  army  down  the  Potomac,  Washington  would  be  left 
unguarded,  inviting  a  rapid  onset  from  the  vigilant  foe.  But,  as  Genera! 
MeClellan  chose  the  route  by  the  Potomac,  it  became  necessary  to  leave 
a  large  force  to  protect  Washington  from  sudden  assault  by  the  lines  of 
these  railroads.  It  was  decided  that  about  fifty  thousand  men  should 
be  left  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
was  assembled  at  Alexandria,  to  embark  in  a  fleet  of  over  three  hun- 
dred transports.  According  to  statements  made  by  Quartermaster- Gen- 
eral Meigs  before  the  Congressional  Committee  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  force  shipped  for  the  Peninsula  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand  men,  eighteen  hundred  wagons,  and  forty- 
*  It  was  deemed  by  most  military  men  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  thia  large  army  sliould  be 
dirided  into  cor})s  d'to'mee,  tliat  it  raig'ht  act  more  effectively  in  the  field.  The  Coagressional  Com- 
mittee on.  the  conduct  of  the  war  urged  tliia ;  the  President  and  Secretaryof  War  urged  it.  "But," 
Bays  the  Cor^reasional  Committee,  "it  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  with  much  favor  by  General 
MoClelUn.  Indeed,  General  MoClellan  stated  to  your  Committee,  at  the  time  of  their  conference 
■with  him,  that  alBiough  it  might  at  some  time  be  expedient  to  divide  tlie  army  into  army  oorpa, 
the  subject  whs  one  of  great  difficulty.  He  said  it  waa  a  delicate  matter  to  appoint  m^or^ 
gonor^  before  they  had  been  tried  by  actual  service,  and  had  shown  tlieir  fitneas  to  be  selected 
to  command  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.  A  major-general  could  not  be  slowed  away  in  a 
^eon-hole,  if  he  should  prove  ic  competent,  as  easily  as  a  brigadicr-gencraL  He  proposed  there- 
fiste  himseif  to  manage  thia  entire  army  in  some  battle  or  oamp^;n,  and  then  select  from  tho 
brigadier-generals  in  it  such  aa  proved  themselves  competent  for  the  higher  command.^  Ooose- 
quentiy,  the  division  of  the  anny  into  army  corps  was  not  even  begun  until  after  the  movement 
Sa  March  had  commenced,  and  then  only  in  pursuance  of  the  direct  and  repeated  ordera  of  the 
PreBideut" — liepert  of  ihs  Cotigressioiicd  Commiltee  on  the  Army  of  ths  Potomac. 
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four  batteries  of  artillery.  The  reeuf or  cements  soon  after  dispatched  made 
the  total  of  the  forces  sent  to  the  Peninsula  over  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  men.  It  was  not  possible  to  send  more  than  this,  since 
otherwise  the  safety  of  Washington  would  have  been  seriously  imperilled. 
Indeed,  great  anxiety  was  felt  that  so  many  troops  should  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  Government  at  Washington  very  reluctantly  consented  to  General 
McClellan'a  plan  of  the  campaign.  Still,  a  majority  of  his  subordinate 
generals  voted  with  him  to  move  by  the  way  of  Yorktown.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  in  February ;  twelve  generals  were  present ;  four  only  voted 
to  advance  upon  Eichmond  by  the  direct  route,  via  Fredericksburg  and 
Gordonsville.  These  four  were  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and 
Barnard,  Eight,  namely,  Keyes,  Fitz  John  Porter,  Franklin,  W,  F,  Smith, 
McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee,  voted  in  approval  of  General 
McCiellan's  plan  of  an  advance  by  the  way  of  Yorktown.  The  principal 
objections  urged  against  the  Yorktown  route  were,  tlie  total  want  of 
information  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  country  there,  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  and  the  preparations  which  the  rebels  had  made  for 
defence. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  a  council  of  general  of&cers  was  held 
at  Fairfax  Oourt-House  on  the  13th  of  March,  when  it  was  decided  tliat 
a  force  of  fifty-five  thousand  men  should  be  left  for  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington. The  forts  on  tlie  right  of  the  Potomac  were  to  be  fully  gaiTiaoned, 
those  on  the  left  occupied,  and  such  a  force  was  to  be  left  at  Manassas  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  foe  to  reoecupy  that  position.*  For  some  reason,, 
however.  General  McClellan,  when  he  left  Alexandria,  issued  orders  for 
all  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^  excepting  General  Banks's  corps 
of  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Eidge,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  embark  at  once  for  the  Penin- 
sula—the narrow  strip  of  land  so  called,  between  the  York  and  James 
Itivers.  This  led  the  President,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Washington,  to 
issue  an  order  tor  one  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  remain  for  the 
protection  of  the  City.  Thus^he  corps  of  General  McDowell,  which  had 
not  then  moved,  was  detained. 

This  unfortunate  conflict  betxyeen  General  McClellan  and  the  powers 
at  Washington  continued  through  the  whole  campaign.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  General  Wadsworth,  in  command  of  the  forces  in  and  around 
Washington,  stated  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  and  the  immense 
amount  of  military  stores  accumulated  there,  he  had  but  nineteen  thousand 
men.  General  McClellan  objected ,  strongly  to  the  order  of  the  President 
detaching  General  McDowell's  corps.  Again  and  again  he  sent  the  most 
urgent  entreaties  to  have  portrons  ol  that  corps  forwarded  to  him.     The 

*  On  the  13th  of  Maroh,  General  MeneUan  informed  the  War  Department  that  "  tba  Counci! 
of  Oommandera  of  Army  Corps  have  ananiraously  ag  eed  upon  a  plan  of  operations,  and  General 
McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  to  Waahingtoii  and  la)  it  before  you." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  impatiant  tliat  therf  should  be  some  vigorous  action,  immediately  telo- 
graplied  back,  "  Whatever  plan  haa  been  agreed  upon,  proceed  at  once  to  eieouta,  witiioiit  losing 
an  iiour  for  my  approval." — Report  of  Congressiimal  Gommittee,  p.  6. 
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President,  aonoyed  by  these  constant  calls  for  reenforcements,  and  impa- 
tient at  the  delay,  consented  that  Prantlin's  division  of  General  McDowell's 
corps  should  be  sent  to  General  McClellan. 

The  contemplated  movements  of  the  armj  down  the  Potomac  were 
kept,  as  far  as  possible,  a  profound  secret.  The  coimtiy  was  electrified  with 
joyful  surprise  and  hope,  "trhen,  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  tidings  flashed 
afcross  the  wires,  that  the  grand  army,  which  had  so  long  been  slumbering 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  had  been  transferred  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  was  on  the  rapid  march  for  Eiehmond  by  the  way  of  Torktowu*  The 
rebels  had  not  anticipated  an  attack  in  tliafc  'direction,  and  had  but  ten 
thousand  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  a  force  which  could  have  offered  no  op- 
position to  an  enemy  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  tlie  advance  of  the  army  commenced  its 
movement  from  Fortress  Monroe  towards  Yorktown,  about  twenty  miles 
distant.  Torktown  presented  a  strong  position,  where  the  rebels  had  built 
quite  formidable  intrenchments.  Beyond  this  line  there  extenijed  a  series 
of  swamps,  exhaling,  beneatli  a  summer's  sun,  malaria  far  more  fatal  to  our 
Northern  troops  than  the  sabres  or  the  bullets  of  the  most  intrepid  foe. 

Nearly  a  month  before  this  time,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  renowned 
conflict  had  taken  place  between  the  iron-clad  Merriraac  and  the  turreted 
Monitor.  The  Merrimac,  disabled,  had  retreated  behind  the  guns  of  8ew- 
all's  Point.  No  one  knew  the  nature  of  her  injuries,  or  how  sooh  she 
might  reappear  with  renovated  power.  Our  dread  of  the  Merrimac  was 
the  salvation  of  Kichraond.  Eat  for  that  fear,  we  should  have  sent  our 
transports  up  the  James  Eiver,  then  but  sHghtly  protected,  and,  landing 
our  forces  within  a  few  miles  of  Kichmond,  the  city  would  inavitably  have 
fallen.  That  one  ship,  stalking  behind  the  ramparts  which  frowned  along 
the  Elizabetli  River,  held  our  whole  fleet  and  army  for  weeks  at  bay. 

Every  aiTangement  was  made  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  to 
meet  her  should  she  again  come  forth.  The  Monitor  was  there,  vigilant, 
and  ever  ready.  Five  or  six  large  ships,  with  bows  of  solid  oak  cased  in 
iron,  were  on  the  alert,  under  full  head  of  steam,  to  crush  in  with  a  butt, 
which  no  mail  of  iron  or  steel  could  resist,  her  sides,  should  she  appear.  A 
submerged  network  of  cordage  was  also  secretly  spread  across  the  mouth 

*  There  cliflnoeii  to  be  a  pitiless  storm  when  most  of  the  troops  were  landed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  gathered  in  shivering  banda  on  the  Ehore.     Dr,  Marlfs,  who  was  present,  writes  ; 

"  la  the  darkness,  and  with  the  storm  beating  in  their  taces,  with  do  light  tut  the  flashes  of 
the  lightning,  the  men  marchedmore  ttiEn  a  mile  and  a  half  to  an  open  moor;  and  there,  without 
tents  and  without  fire,  nearly  knee-deep  in  water,  prepared  to  spend  the  night.  Dreadfiil  would 
haye  been  the  sufferinga  of  that  nigM;  but  there  werethtac  who  heard  of  our  distress  and  pitied 
us.  The  Sixteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Tohmteers  were  encamped  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  we  halted.  Some  of  this  noble  body  of  men  were  on  guard  when  our  be- 
wildered and  dripping  men  passed  by.  When  they  were  relieved  and  returned  to  their  camp, 
they  roused  half  their  regiment,  and  in  a  few  momenta  came  to  us  with  large  buckets  of  hot  coffee 
and  crackers.  TMs  kindness  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  ua.  It  was  the  sympathy  of  true  men 
and  soldiers  toward  their  companions  in  arms,  and  cheered  us  more  than  the  warmth  of  their 
offering.  But  their  efforts  for  us  did  not  cease  with  this,  for  they  aroused  the  camp  of  tho 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  who  opened  for  us  their  stables,  and  into  these  we  crept  snd 
were  sheltered  from  the  storm.  Without  the  kindly  uitervontion  of  these  two  regiments,  great 
would  have  been  the  Eufferiiigs  of  tliat  wretched  night." — Sev.  J.  J.  Harks,  D.  D.  The  Fenirm^ 
Campaign,  p.  lia. 
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of  the  Elizabeth  Eiver,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  become  wound  around 
her  acrew  as  she  passed  through  it,  aud  thus  to  paralyze  her  movemeuts. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  she  ventured  out,  she  would  have  been 
alinoat  instantly  deetroyed.  It  is  apparently  to  be  deplored  that  transports 
were  not  sent  into  tlie  James  River,  to  lure  her  out-  Her  destruction 
would  have  left  the  path  open  for  our  fleet,  almost  to  the  threshold  of 
Eichmond. 
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ADVANCE    TO    TOEKTOWK 


p  M4RCS.— Slow  PRoasBas, — Brilliant   Scene. — Frasr  Bhcctonteb. — The   For- 

T   YO&KTOWN.— AHSIETZ    OP    TUB    PkESIDEWT,— ElSASTEOUS    EFKBCT    OP  OUE 
DlLATOEIBESS.— SCHSE  rEOll   THE   BALLOON. — HEROISM  OF   TKB   PATRIOTS. — ANB0DOTB3. 

It  was  but  a  day's  voyage  by  steam  from  Alexandria  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  distance  being  about  seventy  miles.  The  embarkation  of  the  troops 
did  not  commence  until  the  l7th  of  March.  A  fortnight  was  then  occu- 
pied in  the  transportation. 

Though  the  National  ti'oops  ■were  all  safely  landed  at  Forti-ess  Monroe, 
still  this  delay,  caused  by  the  transportation,  and  the  subsequent  slow  move- 
ments of  the  army,  afforded  the  enemy  opportunity  to  gather  reenforce- 
ments  and  to  throw  up  intrenchments.  Soon  after  landing,  General 
Heintzelman  pushed  a  strohgreconnoissance  towards  Big  Bethel.  The  force 
consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Smith  and  Porter, 

The  advance  was  made  in  two  columns,  each  of  which  started  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Smith  toot  the  road  to  "Warwick,  reach- 
ing the  vicinity  of  "Watt's  Greek  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  the  National  troojs  were'  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  defences  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  not  being  known.  As  the  division  advanced  to  the 
ford,  the  Fifth  "Wisconsin  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  pushed  for- 
ward through  the  woods  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  creek.  The 
other  division  took  the  direct  route  to  Big  Bethel,  General  Morrill's 
brigade  had  the  right,  being  attended  by  a  detachment  of  the  Eleventh 
Tennsylvania  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spear.  General  Morrill 
made  a  d6toiir,  avoiding  Little  Bethel,  and  joining  the  main  division  below 
Big  Bethel.  As  they  emerged  &om  the  wood  near  the  ford,  six  hundred 
rebel  cavalry  and  one  piece  of  artillery  were  discovered  across  the  clearing. 
The  Union  skirmishers  immediately  deployed,  firing  a  volley  at  the  horse- 
men, who  ^galloped  away  down  the  road,  occasionally  stopping  their 
horses,  and  waving  their  hats  tauntingly  at  their  pursuing  foes.  They  lett 
their  artillery  on  the  field,  which  soon  explained  to  the  troops,  who  had  so 
bravely  charged  upon  it,  the  natu^re  of  their  defiant  gestures.  The  menacing 
piece  of  ordnance  proved  to  be  another  "quaker,"  in  the  form  of  a  stove- 
pipe, mounted  upon  wagon  wheels;     It  w^  soon  effectually  spiked. 

Each  column  of  the  advance  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Berdan's 
ehsarpshooters,  aa  skirmishers,  armed  with  Colt's  rifles.  "With  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry  there  was  also  a  detachment  of  the  same^  corps,  armed 
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with  the  heavy  telescopic  rifie,  weighing  tweuty-flve  pounds.  The  rebels, 
learning  from  the  loud  report  of  these  guns  that  our  men  were  armed  with 
a  formidable  weapon,  generally  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  One  horseman, 
however,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  several  times  waved  his  hat  vanntingly 
at  onr  men.  Colonel  Berdan,  having  observed  this,  commanded  one  of  his 
band  to  wing  the  man.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  at  least  tliirteen 
hundred  yards,  the  moment  the  hat  was  again  waved  the  ring  of  the  rifle 
was  heard,  and  the  boasting  rebel  dropped  from  his  horse.  The  two 
columns,  having  united,  found  themselves  near  the  spot  where,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  the  heroic  Winthrop  fell,  gloriously  defending  his  country's 
flag,  and  where  Lieutenant  Greble,  with  chivalry  unsurpassed  in  ancient 
story,  died  at  his  gun. 

But  there  was  no  foe  now  at  Big  Bethel  to  oppose  tlie  Union  troops, 
and  they  were  soon  within  the  ramparts,  before  which  so  many  of  our 
patriotic  fellow-countrymen  had,  several  months  before,  slied  their  blood. 
These  fortifications  were  found  to  be  sand  batterira,  with  embrasures  for 
sixty  guns.  The  rebels,  at  the  approach  of  our  troofs  in  such  strength, 
fled,  taking  their  guns  with  them.  After  having  destroyed  these  works, 
the  reeoimoitring  pa,rty  advanced  to  within  eight  miles  of  Yorktown. 
■General  Heintzelman  ascertained  that  the  rebels  had  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  and  was  confident  that  he  could  im- 
mediately advance  and  take  Torktown.  He  telegraphed  General  MeCIel- 
lan  what  he  was  doing,  and  received,  in  reply,  a  dispatch  urging  him  to  be 
cautitius  and  not  afford  the  enemy  any  indication  of  the  intended  line  of 
advance,  whether  hy  Norfolk  or  Torktown.  General  Heintzelman  accord- 
ingly withdrew  his  reconnoissanee,  and  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

On  Thursday,  the  3d  of  April,  General  ilcClellan  arrived,  and  the  order 
was  given  for  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  he  ready  the  next  morning  for 
the  advance  upon  Yorktown,  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  prepare  five 
days'  rations,— ^three  to  be  carried  in  their  knapsacks  and  two  in  the  wagons. 
This  command  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  througla  the  ranks,  for  all  were  weary  oi 
the  long  months  of  inglorious  ease,  during  which  they  had  loitered  behind 
the  intrenchments  on  the  Potomac.  As  the  sliades  of  night  settled  down 
over  the  bustling  camp,  a  scene  more  beautiful  than  imagination  can  well 
conceive  was  presented  to  the  eye.  In  that  genial  clime  the  air  was 
dehciously  pure  and  balmy.  The  winds  had  all  fallen  asleep,  and  scarcely 
a  leaf  moved.  The  new  moon  rode  serene  in  a  cloudless  sky,  without  suf- 
ficient splendor  to  eclipse  the  myriad,  of  stai-a  which  crowded  the  firmament. 
The  exultant  soldiers  threw  rails  and  logs  upon  their  camp-fires,  and  the 
crackhng  flames  so  brilliantly  illumined  the  scene,  that,  as  with  the  fight 
of  day,  all  the  movements  of  the  camp  were  revealed,  Never  did  a  piCr 
nic  festival  present  a  more  joyons  aspect.  The  groups  of  soldiers  were  in 
all  picturesque  attitudes.  Some  were  thoughtfully  writing  to  loved  ones 
at  home,  with  pensive  countenance  and  moistened  eye,  all  oblivious  of  the 
wild  and  wondrous  scene  around.  Others  were  frolicking  and  dancing, 
with  shouts  which  rang  through  the  groves.  Some  were  humishing  their 
amis,  or  mending  their  clothes,  or  cooking  food  for  the  hungry  hours  which 
they  knew  would  soon  come ;  while  others  were  soundly  asleep,  with  the 
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green  turf  alone  for  matti-eas  and  pillow.  Tlie  white  tents,  scattered  around, 
added  not  a  little  to  tlie  beauty  of,  the  spectacle.  Enlivening  music  from 
many  handa  rose  over  all,  and  floated  through  the  night  air  in  sonl-stirring 
etraina.  But  at  length  the  moon  went  down.  The  camp-firea  burned  more 
and  more  dimly,  until  they  expired,  and  the  silence  of  midnight  enveloped 
the  Bleeping  camp. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  sound  of  the  reveille,  every 
soldier  sprang  from  his  coneh.  The  camp-fires  were  instantly  replenished, 
and  almost  in  a  moment  the  gloom  of  tlie  undawned  morning  waa  dia- 
pelled  by  the  flashing  of  a  thousand  flames.  The  hot  coffee  waa  soon 
drank,  the  morning  meal  hastily  eaten,  and  at  half  past  five  the  brigades 
were  formed  in  line  of  march.  Each  soldier  eari'ied  his  own  shelter 
tent.  Six  wagons  only  were  allowed  each  regiment  for  the  offieera'  tents, 
baggage,  and  the  hospital  and  commi^ary  stores.  As  the  column  took  up 
its  line  of  mareli,  the  cavalry  and  sharpsiiooters  were  sent  in  advance,  to 
search  out  the  foe,  and  to  remove  any  obstructions  of  felled  trees  or  broken 
bridges,  by  wliich  the  rebels  might  have  endeavored  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress. The  main  body  of  the  troops  advanced  by  the  direct  road  to  York- 
town.  General  Morell's  brigade  and  General  Hamilton's  division  took  a 
road  which  led  off  to  the  right.  The  route  traversed  by  both  wings  of  the 
army  led  through  a  fert^e  and  very  beautiful  region,  shaded  with  forests, 
and  embellished  with  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  planters.  But  war  had 
spread  its  desolation  over  theae  once  fair  fields.  The  farms  were 
!n,  and  the  little  villages  wei-e  abandoned  by  their  terrified  inhah- 
itanta. 

!Near  Big  Bethel  the  scouts  of  the  enemy  were  first  encountered.  They 
offered  Httle  resistance  until  our  troopa  approached  Harrold'a  Mills.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  the  report  of  artillery  was  heard  in  front.  The  wearied 
soldiers,  exhilarated  by  the  sound,  grasped  their  muskets,  and  were  eager 
to  press  forward  at  the  double  quick,  but  tliey  were  held  back  by  their  of- 
ficers. The  rebels  had  two  field-piecea  poated  upon  an  eminence,  behind 
strong  ramparts,  and  had  opened  fire  upon  the  advance.  The  Eifth  Massa- 
chusetts battery  moved  forward,  and  threw  such  a  shower  of  shells  into 
their  redoubt  that  the  rebels  speedily  retreated,  carrying  their  gnns  with 
them.  As  the  Stai's  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  captured  ram- 
parts, the  wooda  rang  with  the  cheers  of  the  patriots.  The  main  body  of 
the  army  remained  at  this  point  during  the  night,  but  General  Morell's 
brigade  moved  on  three  miles  farther  to  Cockleville,  where  they  encamped. 
They  had  marched,  circuitonsly,  twenty-four  miles  during  the  day,  and 
were  within  six  miles  of  Torktown,* 

*  "Wb  reached  YorktowTi  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  6th  of  April.  If  we  had  attacked 
Torktown  onthatSBtiirdayafternoon,  there  ia  no  doubt  we  should  have  taken  it.  I  conversed  siib- 
seqiienlif  with  sevoral  Confederate  officers  wlio  had  been  at  the  siege,  and  they  all  assured  me 
that  they  had  made  arrangements  to  ahandon  the  town,  and,  accordingly,  had  eent  away  iheir 
familiea,  Bervantg,  and  camp  furniture.  They  eipeoted  ua  to  advonoe  that  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  carry  the  place  by  aaaauit;  but  ■when  they  found  that  we  delayed,  the  officers  and  troopa 
determined  to  make  the  most  gallant  defence.  And  soon  they  gained  large  re&ifDrcetnents,  and 
received  instructions  .to  hold  ub  hefore  Yorktown  aa  long  as  possible.  On  the  Saturday  of  our 
arrlTsl  before  that  place  the  rebel  officers  infonaed  me  itiei  they  had  but  seven  thousand  five 
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At  seven  o'cloek  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  April  5tli,  the  ti'oops  at 
Cockleville  were  joined  by  the  diviaions.  which  remained  in  the  rear,  and 
the  march  on  Yorktown  was  resumed.  A  heavy  rain  was  falling.  The 
road  ran  through  a  dense  forest,  and  was  soon  cut  up,  by  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  artillery  and  baggage  wagons,  into  an  almost  impassable  slough. 
The  mud  was  sometime  up  to  the  men's  knees.  When  within  three  miles 
of  Yorktown,  massive  fortifications  were  descried  about  a  mile  in  advance, 
on  the  right  of  the  main  road.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  Union  troops  com- 
menced forming  in  line  of  battle,  by  occupying  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tions as  the  variouB  columns  arrived  on  the  ground. 

General  Porter*  took  the  centre,  Gieueral  Sedgwick  the  extreme  right. 
Generals  Hamilton  and  Smith  the  extreme  left.  It  was  soon  perceive^ 
that  the  rebel  fortifications  extended  seven  miles,  from  the  York  Eiver  to 
the  Jamgs,  sweeping  entirely  across  the  Peninsula.  These  works,  how- 
GYer,  had  been  very  hastily  tljrown  up,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that, 
■without  much  difficulty,  our  forces  could  have  pierced  the  line,  isolating 
Yorktown  and  cuttyig  off  reenforceraents.  Generals  Ileintzelman  and 
Hamilton  applied  to  General  McClellan  for  permission  to  do  this.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  no  answer  was  returned  to  their  application. 
General  McClellan  had  determined  upon  a  siege.  The  President  w'as  op- 
posed to  this,  as  it  would  neee^arily  occupy  weeks  of  time,  and  enable 
the  enemy  to  accumulate  a  large  ai'my  for  the  defence  of  Kichmond.  To 
General  McOlellan's  earnest  demand  for  more  troops  to  conduct  the  siege, 
the  President  replied  as  follows:  the  whole  letter  is  so  characteristic  of 
his  manly,  patriotic,  generous  spirit,  tliaj  it  deserves  a  full  record. 

"WiSBisa-cos,  April  9th,  1862. 
"  Majoe-Geneeal  !McCi,eli,ak  : 

"  Mt  Deab  Sir  : — Your  dispatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not 
properly  sustained,  while  tliey  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

'■'  Blenker's  division  was  mthdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here :  and 
you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it ;  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced 
in  it — certainly  not  without  reluctance." 

"After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  unoi^an- 

hundred  men.  But  ia  a  few  days  fifty  thouaacd  were  sent  in  tlie  defence.  Tlie  long  dalay  here, 
tlia  exposure,  fatigue,  and  the  fevers  generated  ic  the  swamps,  did  more  to  dispirit  tlie  army  and 
ivaate  its  strength  than  five  battles.  Wo  were  thirty  days  before  the  place,  casting  up  intrench- 
monts  and  erecting  the  various  Vforks  necessary  fqr  a  successful  bombardment," — The  Feninsjila 
Campaign.  Bev.  J.  J.  Marks,  D.  B. 

'■'Brigadier  General  Fitz-John  Porter  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1821.  Ho 
graduated  at  West  Point,  in  the  Artillery  Oorps,  in  1845,  and  in  May,  I84V,  was  promoted  to  a 
First-IJeutenanoy.  Bngapng  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  brevetted  Captain  for  gallant  conduct 
at  Molino  del  Itey.  Agtun,  at  Ohapultepeo,  he  distinguished  himself,  and  obtained  the  brevet 
rank  of  Major.  In  the  conflict  at  the  Belan  gate  he  was  severely  wounded.  Eeturning  witli  the 
army,  lua  scholarly  reputation  secured  for  him  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Instructor  of  Artil- 
lery at  West  Point.  Tlxe  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  called  him  again  into  active  service.  In 
ICay,  1801,  he  was  appointed  Colonel,  and,  three  days  after,  Brigadier-General,  of  Volunteers. 
llsny  of  the  National  generals  were  at  that  tinie  strongly  pro-slavery  in  their  feelings,  and,  whiio 
sincerely  opposed  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  were  in  sympathy  with  tho  demands  of 
tliB  slayehoMera,  and  in  favor  of  yieiding  to  them.  General  Porter  had  tiio  reputation  of  belong- 
ing very  decidedly,  to  this  class. 
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ized  men,  witliout  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left 
for  tbe  defence  of  'W'ashington  and  Manassas  Junction;  and  part  of  this, 
even,  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  position. 

"  General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  di- 
verted and  tied  up  on  tbe  line  of  Wincbester  and  Strasburg,  and  could 
not  leave  it  without, again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  tbe  Baltimore 
Railroad.  Tbis  presented  (or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner 
should  be  gone  a  great  temptation  to  tbe  enemy  to  turn  back  from 
the  Rappahannock,  and  sack  Washington, 

"  My  erplicit  order  that  "Washington  should,  by  tbe  judgment  of  all  tlie 
commanders  of  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  bad  been  neglected.  It  was 
precisely  tbis  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell.  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction ; 
but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substituted 
for  it,  of  course  I  was  not  satisfied ;  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  some- 
thing for  it  myself. 

"  And  now,  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really  think  I  sboold  permit  the 
line  from  Richmond,  via  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  city,  to  be  entirely 
open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by  less  than  twenty 
tbousand  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question  which  tbe  country  will 
not  ^low  me  to  evade, 

"  There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  tbe  number  of  troops  now  with,  you. 
"When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  that  you  had  over  one  hundred 
thousand  with  yo\i,  I  had  just  obtained  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Wai-  a 
statement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  then  with  yon,  and  en  rtrnfe  to  you. 

"You  now  say  that  you  will  have  but  eighty-five  thousand  when  allVji 
route  shall  have  reached  you..  How  can  tbe  discrepancy  of  twenty-three 
tbousand  be  accounted  for?  As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand 
it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have 
to  do,  if  that  command  were  away, 

"I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with 
you  by  tbis  time ;  and,  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike 
a  blow.  By  delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon .  you ;  that  is,  be 
will  ^ain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reenforcements,  than  you  can  by  re- 
enforcements  alone. 

"  And,  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you 
strike  a  blow,  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  remember,  I  always  insisted  tliat  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting,  not  sur- 
mounting a  difiiculty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same 
or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place:  The  country  will  not  tail  to 
note — is  now  noting-— that  tbe  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  in- 
trenched enemy,  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  yon  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
you,  so  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can.  But  you 
must  act.  ■  Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

Vol.  11—3 
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The  eliain  of  earthworks  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  and  were 
hourly  strengthening,  while  reenforcements  were  being  hurried  forward  to 
man  them,  waa  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  numerous  rifle-pits  in 
■front.  The  ramparts  were  rapidly  supplied  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  cal- 
ibre, many  of  them  being  32  and  42-pounders.  The  ground  waa  generally 
an  undulating  plain,  densely  covered  with  forest.  Kear  Yorktown  the 
land  waa  low  and  marshy,  and  in  some  places  so  soft  as  to  bo  q^uite  impas- 
sable. Between  the  line  of  the  National  troops,  a?  that  Hne  was  gradually 
formed,  and  the  redoubts  of  the  foe,  there  was  a  ravine  wHch  was  occu- 
pied by  Berdan's  sharpshooters,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  range 
of  about  eight  hundred  yards.  The  rebels,  in  the  rear  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, rapidly  accumulated  a  large  reserve,  so  that  ere  long  they  had  at 
that  point  a  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  National  troopa  cautiously  approached  the  rehel  redoubts,  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  their  guns,  an  artillery  skirmish  commenced,  the 
first  shot  being  fired  at  ten  o'clock  from  the  rebel  works  near  Yorktown. 
The  shell  passed  over  the  heads  of  General  Porter  and  hia  staff,  and  fell 
without  exploding  some  distance  behind  them,  in  the  thick  woods  on  their 
left.  Wieden's  battery,  on  our  right,  waa  the  first  to  reply,  followed  by 
Martin's  on  our  left.  Griffin's  Third  Ehode  Island  Battery,  aided  by  Al- 
len's Tliird  Massachusetts,  waa  also  soon  engaged  on  the,  right.  The  fire 
from  the  National  gnus  was  vigorous  and  efficient — much  more  so  than  that 
of  the  rebels.     Berdan's  sharpshootera  rendered  very  important  s 

"When  the  action  commenced,  under  General  Porter,  these  s' 
ers  advanced  as  skirmishers,  to  clear  the  woods.  Deploying  to  the  right 
and  left,  they  plunged  into  the  bushes,  while  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  waa 
falling  around  them.  At  length,  coming  to  an  open  space,  where  there 
waa  no  protection,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  flat  upon  their 
faces,  and  wormed  themselves  along  under  the  shelter  of  such  rocks,  stumj«, 
and  hummocks  as  conld  be  found,  until  they  attained  positions  from  which 
they  could  reach  the  foe  with  their  unerring  rifies.  Theirfire  waa  so  rapid 
and  deadly  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the  rebels  at  their  guns.  If  a  head 
were  seen  through  the  embrasures,  or  a  hand  rose  above  the  ramparts,  it 
was  sure  to  be  hit.  In  vain  the  rebels  endeavored  to  drive  off  these  un- 
seen yet  stinging  foes,  by  opening  upon  them  the  most  desperate  flre  of 
their  batteries.  They  maintained  their  position,  and  their  efficient  action, 
until  the  close  of  the  day.  At  one  time  a  mounted  rebel  officer  ventured 
outside  of  one  of  the  redoubts.  The  white  bosom  of  his  shirt,  dimly  visi- 
ble, presented  a  target,  "  California  Joe  "  drew  up  his  telescopic  rifle, 
took  deliberate  aim,  fired,  and  the  man  reeled  and  fell  headlong  from  his 
horse  to  the  ground. 

Through  the  entire  day  the  shelling  of  the  rebel  forts  was  continued  by 
our  batteries.  There  were  also  a  few  unimpoi"tant  skirmish^  when  our 
infantry  encountered  parties  of  the  infantry  of  the  foe.  Still,  no  decisive 
results  were  obtained.  One  or  two  rebel  guns  were  captured,  and  our  loss, 
during  the  conflict  of  the 'day,  amounted  to  but  three  killed  and  twenty 
wounded, 

jThe  forces  of  the  rebels  were  continually  incre^ed  by  detachments  from 
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their  army  of  tlie  Kapidan.  Their  position  was  deemed  too  strong  to  be 
carried  "by  direct  assault,  Tlie  next  morning,  Sunday,  April  6,  Genera! 
MeClellan  arrived  from  Tortreas  Monroe,  bringing  with  him  large  reiin- 
forcements,  A  balloon  ascension  was  made,  by  which  very  accurate  infor- 
mation was  obtained  respecting  the  strength  of  the  rebel  force,  and  the 
nature  of  their  intrenchmente. 

The  balloon  corps  became  a  very  important  branch  of  our  military  cer- 
vice.  Professor  Lowe,  an  experienced  aeronaut,  was  its  chief.  He  had 
two  large  balloons,  with  ample  arrangements  for  their  speedy  inflation. 
These  balloons  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  camp,  and,  when  there 
was  but  little  wind  and  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  they  proved  exceedingly 
efficient  in  disclosing  the  position  and  movements  of  the  rebels.  It  was 
manifestly  very  annoying  to  the  rebels  to  see  the  silken  globe,  at  a  sp.fe 
distance,  floating  in  the  air,  while,  from  the  car  Buspended  beneath,  the 
tTnion  officers,  with  powerfiil  glasses,  scrutinized  all  their  movements.  A 
strong  cord,  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  held  the  balloon  firmly  in  Ha  po- 
sition at  any  desirable  height.  With  a  puUey  and  tackle  below,  it  was 
easily  drawn  down.     Generally  two  or  three  went  up  together. 

The  scene  was  indescribably  beautiful  and  imposing,  as,  in  tJie  clear 
atmosphere  of  a  sunny  day,  these  offtoera  looked  down  from  such  a  diBzy 
height  upon  bannered  armies  below,  who  were  often  at  the  time  contending 
upon  the  green  and  luxuriant  fields  of  old  Virginia.  Within  the  area  of  a 
circle  four  miles  in  diameter,  the  view,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  was  nearly 
perfect.  From  the  reconnoissance  thus  obtained,  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  siege-guns,  many  of  which  had  not  yet 
been  taken  from  the  transports.  It  was  thought  that  a  few  days'  bom- 
bardment, with  artillery  bo  ponderous,  would  weaken  the  defences  of  the  foe 
sufficiently  to  warrant  an  assault  by  storm.  On  this  day,  however;'  Ship- 
ping Point,  on  Pequosin  Bay,  was  taken  by  the  Union  forces,  and  thus  the 
transportation  of  supplies  for  the  army, was  greatly  facilitated. 

Ten  days  passed  away  in  the  toil  of  the  siege,  when,  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th,  the  first  seribua  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works  oecui-red,  near  Lee's 
Mills,  on  our  left,  under  the  command  of  General  W.  F.  Smith.  This  was 
the  position  assigned  to  the  column  of  the  army  under  General  Keycs,  In 
his  advance  by  a  route  near  James  Kiver,  the  rebels  had  fallen  back  be- 
fore him  six  miles,  from  Young's  Mill  to  Lee's  Mills,  on  Warwick  Creek, 
where  they  strongly  intrenched  themselves.  Here  they  seemed  disposed 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Lee's  Mills  are  about  two  miles  ■  from  the 
James  Kiver,  and  six  from  Yorktown.  Warwick  Creek  here  makes  up 
from  the  James  Eiver,  in  some  places  deep  and  narrow,  with  bold  banks, 
the  land  generally  spreading  out  into  swamps.  Two  forts,  with  exten- 
sive rifle-pits,  were  constructed  by  the  rebels  on  the  west  side  6f  the  creek. 
In  front  of  these  forts  there  was  an  open  space  of  about  twelve  hundred 
yards,  and  in  the  rear  a  dense,  forest.  Thick  woods  also  fringed  tJie  forts 
on  each  aide.  On  the  enemy's  right  the  i-avine,  through  which  the  watei"s 
of  the  creek  sluggishly  flow,  widened  into  a  marsh,  and  the  stream, 
dammed  up  below,  so  flooded  the  morass  aa  to  render  any  flank  movement 
in  that  direction  almost  i 
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A  little  farther  down  the  creek,  another  fort,  with  rifle-pita,  had  been 
Qonstructed  to  command  the  road  to  Lee's  Mills,  which  passed  by  these 
works  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards.  It  was  resolved  to 
drive  the  rebels  from  this  commanding  petition.  Accordingly,  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  "Wednesday,  April  16th,  a  portion  of  the  Third 
Termont,  supported  hy  Mott's  battery,  advanced,  as  skirmishers,  towards 
the  eastern  hanks  of  the  creek.  The  tjrst  shell  they  fired  exploded  directly 
over  the  rebel  fort.  "With  a  well-manned  battery  of  six  guns,  the  patriots 
opened  upon  the  rebels,  with  great  rapidity  and  precision,  a  deadly  fire  of 
shot  and  shell.  "With  equal  vigor  the  rebels  returned  the  fire.  Their  firet 
shell  exploded  in  front  of  one  of  our  guns,  billing  or  wounding  every  man 
but  one. 

For  three  hours  an  incessant  duel  was  thus  kept  up  on  both  sides,  the 
marshy  creek  alone  separating  the  combatants.  Soon  one-half  of  the  guna 
in  the  rebel  forts  were  silenced  by  the  lire  from  the  National  batteries. 
The  rebels  then  ceased  to  reply  and  evacuated  the  fort.  Sharpshooters 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  hut  they  could  not  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  garrison.  The  National  troops,  consisting  of  the  Third, 
Jpurth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Vermont  Kegiments,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of 
marching  and  the  battle,  were  now  allowed  a  short  respite  for  dinner  and 
repose.  .  No  enemy  was  any  longer  visible.  "We  had  thus  far  lost  but 
seven  men.  After  a  few  shells  had  been'  thrown  into  the  adjacent  woods, 
to  search  out  any  rebels  who  might  he  skulking  there,  the  soldiers  slept 
upon  the  greensward,  and  the  most  impressive  silence  and  stilln^s  fol- 
lowed the  harsh  clamor  of  war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  again  appeared  in  possession 
of  another  breastwork,  upon  which  they  had  mounted  several  guns.  In 
large  numbers  they  were  seen  swarming  through  the  woods  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort.  Captain  Mott  pointed  to  the  fortificatioh,  and,  in  a  few  glow- 
ing words,  inspired  his  men  with  zeal  to  cross  the  creek  and  storm  the  in- 
trenchments.  Mott's  battery  was  now  reiinforced  by  Ayres's  and  Wheeler's, 
numbering,  in  all,  twenty-two  guns.  They  were  brought  up  to  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  to  cover  the  charge  of  the  Vermonters.  The 
lieroie.  Green  Mountain  boys  rushed  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  creek  and 
plunged  in.  The  creek,  then  flooding  a  marsh  about  twelve  rods  wide, 
was  found  unexpectedly  deep.  The  men  had  but  just  entered  the  stream, 
when  they  found  themselves  sinking  to  tlieir  waists  in  water  and  mire. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  a  long  line  of  rifle-pits  upon  the  opposite 
banks,  a  tempest  of  bullets  was  rained  down  upon  them.  Undaunted, 
these  young  patriots  pressed  on,  loading  and  firing  as  they  advanced. 
Their  killed,  and  many  of  their  wounded,  sank  in  the  stream. 

But  their  comrades,  instead  of  turning  hack  with  the  wounded,  seized 
tliem  hy  the  arm  or  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  pushed  resolutely  on 
to  meet  the  intrenched  ,  foe.  As  soon  as  they  got  foothold  on  the 
western  bank,  with  a  cheer,  which  rang  like  the  clarion  of  victory, 
they  made  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  concealed  in  the  long  line  of  rifle- 
pits.  The  rebels,  in  a  panic,  fled,  and  sought  protection  behind  the  re- 
doubt.    The  victors  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  many  of  their  cartridges 
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were  soaked  with  water  and  utterly  useWs.  Still,  for  aii  hour  they  fought 
against  superior  numbers.  The  rebels  were  behind  their  ramparts.  Tha 
patriots,  dividing  with  each  other  the  few  dry  cartridges  they  possessed, 
Boon  found  their  ammunition  expended,  while,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
no  reenforcements  were  sent  to  support  them.  Why  tlie  men  should  have 
been  sent  across  the  creek  to  meet  a  vastly  outnumbering  force,  and  then 
be  left  there  to  be  massacred,  no  one  has  yet  revealed.  It  is  a  mystery 
which  oan,  perhaps,  bo  explained,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been,  and 
we  must  leave  it,  as  another  in  the  long  list  of  inexplicable  eventa  which 
have  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  war.* 

As  the  fire  of  the  patriots  slackened,  suddenly  the  rebels  rushed  out 
from  behind  their  ramparts  by  thousands,  and  charged  along  the  whole 
line  of  rifle-pits.  Tlie  heroic  little  band,  without  ammunition,  and  with 
their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  multitude 
crowding  down  upon  them.  They  would  all  inevitably  have  been  cap- 
tured or  slain,  but  for  the  admirable  efficiency  with  which  the  guns  of 
Ayrra's  battery  were  served.  As  the  Vermonters,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  batteries,  abandoned  the  captured  rifle-pits,  and  retreated  to  recross 
lie  stream,  the  rebels  again  oecnpiod  the  pits,  and  opened  upon  them 
a  terribly  galling  iire.  Still,  in  good  order,  the  National  troops  entered 
the  creek,  carrying  with  them  their  wounded  comrades,  Hany  wei'e  shot 
in  the  water.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage, 
has  graphically  described  the  storm  of  lead  which  fell  upon  them,  by 
saying :  "  Why,  sir,  it  was  just  like  sap  boiling,  in  that  stream,  the  bullete 
fell  6o  thick." 

The  heroism  of  these  brave  men  could  not  be  surpassed.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  eastern  banks  they  rallied  and  commenced  the  fight 
anew.  Many  of  them,  regardless  of  the  murderous  fire  of  the  foe,  dashed 
back  again  into  the  stream  to  help  out  the  wounded,  who  were  clinging  to 
the  flooded  trees. 

.  Julian  A.  Scott,  of  the  Third  Vermont,  a  lad  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  one  of  these  heroes.  Again  and  again  he  went  back,  apparently 
to  almost  certain  death,  and  saved  no  less  than  nine  of  his  companions.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  similar  scenes  of  heroism,  which  this  war 
has  elicited,  must  pa^  into  oblivion.  The  troops  were  saved  from  total  de- 
struction, mainly  through  tlie  energy  and  military  skill  of  Captain  Ayres. 
He  selected  just  the  right  position  for  his  batteries.  Keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  foe,  the  moment  he  saw  them  form  to  charge  he  opened  upon 
them,  from  liis  twenty-two  guns,  so  terrible  a  fire  that  they  did  not  dare 
leave  their  intrenchments.  The  fire  was  so  accurate  that  every  rebel  can- 
non was  silenced.  One  ball  swept  a  whole  file  of  rebels  to  the  ground. 
A  patriot  boy,  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  John  Harrington,  having  re- 
turned across  the  stream,  through  the  tempest  of  bullets,  saw  a  wounded 
comrade  left  in  one  of  the  rifle-pits.  He  immediately  went  back  and 
brought  him  safely  away.     Lieutenant  "Whittemore  watched  the  move- 

*  T]ie  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  his  pampiilet.  simply  ramarks;  "  They  advanced  gallantly,  car- 
ried the  riflo-pits,  but  thetr  animuiiil,ioa  had  hoen  wetted  in  passing  the  alream ;  t/iey  wars  not 
svpporied,  and  retireii  after  losing  many  of  tteir  numbor." 
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ments  of  tho  heroic  boy,  and  saved  his  life,  by  aliooting  several  rehela  who 
were  taking  dehberate  aim  at  him. 

When  the  Third  Vermont  charged  upon  the  rifle-pits,  the  first  man 
who  fell,  pierced  by  six  buUete,  w^  "William  Scott.  Tliis  young  man, 
some  months  before,  in  his  lonely  midnight  watch,  near  Chain  Bridge,  had 
fallen  asleep  at  hia  post.  The  stem  necessities  of  war  regarded  this  as  a 
grievous  ofience.  He  was  doomed  to  die,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  his 
execution.  The  kind-hearted  President  interposed  to  save  hirn,  and  rode 
over  to  the  camp  with  a  pardon.  The  yoiing  man  was  intelHgent,  brave, 
and  earnestly  patriotic.  iJfow  as  he  fell,  and  his  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing 
away,  his  comrades  heard  him,  amidst  all  the  din  of  war,  praying,  with 
his  last  breath,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  sharpshooters  were  marvellously  elflcient  on  th^  occasion.  Ten 
of  them,  with  heavy  telescopic  rifies,  were  stationed  to  watch  the  enemy-'a 
largest  gun.  So  unerring  was  their  fire,  that  every  one  who  approached  it 
was  instantly  killed.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thus  rendered  utterly  useless 
to  the  rebels,  until  at  length  a  ball  from  Kennedy's  battery  crushed  the 
wheels,  and  hurled  the  ponderous  engine  useless  to  the  ground.  Our 
total  loss  was  one  himdred  and  sixty-four  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Most  of  this  loss  was  incurred  in  the  dis^trous  retreat.  And  this 
retreat  was  rendered  necessary  by  that  unaccountable  crime  of  gener- 
alship, which  left  brave  men  unsupported.  Like  the  disaster  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  some  other  similar  catastrophes  during  this  war, 
tiie  expedition  seems  to  have  had  no  responsible  head.  Uapoleon  or 
Wellington  would  probably  have  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  some  one 
would  have  lieen  shot.  We,  good-naturedly,  buried  the  dead  and  com- 
forted ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  "  nobody  to  blame," 
The  men,  under  their  heroic  officers,  fought  with  bravery  which  could  not 
liave  been  exceeded.  They  rushed  over  the  ramparts  of  the  foe,  and  drove 
the  outnumbering  enemy  from  their  guns.  With  the  support  which  they 
should  immediately  have  received,  they  could  easily  have  maintained 
their  position.  By  not  being  supported  they  found  themselves  in  a  trap. 
Their  brilliant  victory  thus  became  a  disastrous  defeat. 
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THE    SIEGE    OF    TORKTOWN. 


Vast  StEaE-WORKS  CoNSTBTJCTBD. — iNSreNIFICillCB  of  the  GaEEISON. — GhUBBA-L  FRANKLlU'fl 
DiTISIOK. — SOBNBS  OP  THE  SlBSS. — HlSTOBIOAIi  BEMINISGBNCEB. — THB  UKBSPBCTKD  Eb- 
TBBiT  OF  THE   FOB. — THE  PUKSUII. 

A  MONTH  was  spent  by  the  National  Army  in  its  slow  approaches  upon 
Torktown.  The  impatience  of  the  nation  became  feverish.  While  many 
military  officers  approved  of  this  cautious  procedure,  there  were  others  who 
deemed  it  entirely  imneeessary.  They  affirmed  that  the  army  was 
becoming  more  demoralized  by  the  labors  of  this  long  siege,  than  it  would 
have  been  by  even  an  uneueeeesful  assault.  General  McClellan,  who  had 
strongly  objected  to  the  order  of  the  President,  which  detached  General 
McDoweirs  corps  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  called  eo  incessantly  and 
earnestly  for  reSnforcements,  that,  on  the  11th  of  April,  General  Franklin's 
division  of  McDowell's  corps  was  sent  to  Portress  ifonroe,  and  placed 
under  General  MeOIeHan'a  orders.*  By  the  30th  of  April,  according  to 
official  returns,  the  National  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  present  for  duty, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  The  President  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  apparent  dilatoriness  of 
array  movements,  the  cause  of  which  iio  could  not  understand.  On  the 
let  of  May  he  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan : — 

"  Tour  call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  argues  indefinite  procrastination.     Is  any  thing  to  be  done  ?" 

On  Thursday  morning,  April  17th,  the  day  after  the  apparently  needless 
repulse  of  our  victorious  troops  at  Lee's  MiUs,  General  McClellan,  with 
his  staff,  appeared  at  General  Keyes's  head-quarters,  and  hastily  examined, 
from  a  distance,  the  enemy's  works  which  we  had  taken  and  lost.     For  a 

•  General  WiUi«a  E.  FranHin  was  born  in  York,  PennsyiTania,  FebniaTy  3Tth,  1823.  He 
entered  Weat  Point,  and  graduated,  with  ita  highest  honors,  at  the  head  of  a  elaaa  of  thirty.nine, 
in  1813.  As  lieutenant  in  tiie  eorpa  of  Topographical  Engineers,  he  waa  employed  for  two  years 
in  a  survey  of  the  Northern  lakes.  In  I84S,  under  Gener^  Kearney,  he  accompanied  an  espe- 
dition  to  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  In  1848  ha  accompanied  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Wool  to  Mexico.  There,  joining  the  staff  of  General  Taylor,  he  fought  at  Buena  Vista,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  for  his  galiaatry.  In  1848,  he  was  reeaBed  to  West  Point,  and  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  and  Biperimental  Philosophy.  In  1852,  he  accepted  <i  situal^oti 
'to  teach  tlie  same  branches  in  the  New  York  City  Free  Academy.  Tliis  situation  lie  held  but 
a  short  time,  and  was  engaged  in  yirious  ofSces  of  civil  and  military  engineering,  in  several 
parts  of  the  land.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  waa  appointed,  in  18S1,  Colonel 
of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  and  superintended  the  transportation  of  volunteers  to  the  seat  of  wan 
In  the  diaaalrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,-  his  brigade  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  and  covered  the 
16  of  the  most  able  ofQoera  in  the  army. 
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few  days  tliero  waa  no  fighting  anywhere  along  the  extended  lines.  Oar 
troops,  vastly  outnumbering  the  foe,  were  impatient  to  be  led  to  the  a^ault, 
but  were  restrained  until  all  things  were  arranged  to  render  the  suceeBs  of 
,an  assault  a  certainty.  In  tho  mean  time  the  rebels  were  every  hour 
receiving  reenforcementa  and  strengthening  their  redoubts.  General 
McCleUan  kept  his  troops  very  vigorously  at  work  in  the  trenches.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  incessantly  employed  with  axes  and  spades,  so  relieved, 
that  the  work  could  go  on  uninterruptedly  night  and  day.  Abatis  of 
felled  trees,  with  sharpened  branches,  were  constructed,  trenches  opened, 
and  batteries  reared. 

There  was  a  nan-ow  creek  winding  along  in  front  of  tho  patriot  line. 
The  banks  of  this  stream  were  fringed  with  tulip-trees ;  and  flowering 
shrubs,  in  full  bloom,  cheered  tlie  eye  with  beauty  and  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance.  While  the  men  worked,  as  far  as  possible,  under  concealment, 
the  rebels  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  them.  Balls  and  shells  shrieked 
through  the  air,  and  shivered  the  branches  of  the  trees,  doing,  however,  so 
little  harm,  that  it  became  a  source  of  amusement  for  those  in  the  rear  to 
go  to  the  front,  to  witness  the  impotent  cannonade.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  speaks  glowingly  of  the  picturesque  scene  presented,  when,  in  the 
evening  of  a  fine  sunny  day,  the  detachment  often  thousand  laboring  sol- 
diers returned  from  the  trenches  tlirough  the  blossoming  woods.  They 
marched  gayly  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  The  silken  banners,  the 
white  tents,  the  bugle  peals,  the  movements  of  the  well-drilled  troops,  the 
heavy  boom  of  distant  guns,  the  prancing  of  steeds,  the  balloon  floating 
in  the  air — all  combined  in  the  creation  of  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  of 
beauty,  froiu  which  every  thing  revolting  in  war  was  excluded. 

Hapidly  the  siege-works  rose  around  Yorktown.  Immense  rifled  guns, 
throwing  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  pound  shot,  were  brought  up  and 
placed  in  commanding  positions.  Mortars  of  thirteen  and  a  half  inch  calibre 
were  stationed  to  drop  their  shells  within  the  rebel  redoubts,  and  fifteen 
batteries,  with  four  redoubts,  were  prepared  to  rain  down  a  concentric  fire 
upon  the  foe.  While  this  immense  labor  was  being  accomplished,  scarce  a 
gun  was  fired  from  the  patriot  side.  So  admirable  was  the  mechanism  of 
the  immense  cannon,  which  threw  shot  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  that 
four  men  could  work  them  with  ease ;  and  their  balls  would  strike  the 
mark  with  great  accuracy  at  tlie  distance  of  three  miles. 

All  were  impatient  to  witness  the  operation  of  one  of  these  mammoth 
guns,  and  one  day,  rather  as  a  matter  of  experiment  arid  curiosity,  a  few 
balls  were  hurled  against  the  redoubts  of  the  foe.  The  rebels  replied  with 
a  somewhat  smaller  rifled  piece,  mounted  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  York- 
town.  For  several  hours  this  exciting  artillery  duel  continued.  As  tho 
huge  gun  was  discharged,  the  soldiers  sprang  upon  the  parapet  to  watch 
the  effects  of  tho  shot.  At  the  flasli  of 'the  responding  gun,  they  jumped 
down  behind  the  shelter  of  the  rampart.  The  distance  waa  so  great,  that 
they  had  ample  time,  after  the  flash,  to  reach  their  shelter  before  the  ball 
arrived.  The  shells  generally  pa^ed  over  their  heads,  striking  the  ground 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  beyond,  and  exploding  with  such  force  m 
to  throw  stones  and  earth  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  air. 
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Yorktown,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  York  County,  Virginia, 
was,  before  the  rebelhon,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  little  village  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  houses,  half  of  them  uninhabited.  The  place,  qxiite  in- 
significant in  itself,  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  siege,  in  1781, 
of  the  British  forces  under  Comwallis,  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
America,  under  Washington  and  Kochambeau.  At  every  step  our  soldiers 
were  coming  upon  the  traces  of  this  renowned  conflict,  which  was  the 
finishing  blow  in  securing  the  independence  of  our  country.  The  old 
decayed  hovel  is  still  pointed  out,  in  which  Lafayette  had  his  head-quarters. 
It  was  Prance  who  aided  us  in  those  dark  hours  throagh  which  we  strug- 
gled to  independence,  and  we  shall  be  indeed  ungrateful  if  we  ever  forget 
it.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  as  he  contemplated  these  scenes,  feelingly 
writes : — 

"  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  if,  by  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny,  these 
same  ramparts  might  not  behold  tlie  undoing  of  the  work  of  1781 ;  and 
if,  from  the  slow  siege  of  Yorktown,  both  the  ruin  of  the  great  Republic 
and  the  rupture  of  the  Franeo-Ameriean  alhanee  might  not  be  fated  to 
come  forth." 

Whatever  might  he  the  opinion  of  individuals  as  to  our  power  to  take 
Yorktown  by  storm,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that,  with  our  immense 
resources,  we  could  take  it  with  all  ease  if  we  were  willing  to  resort  to  tlie 
slow  operations  of  siege.  The  rebelsj  with  no  casemates  in  which  they 
could  take  shelter,  with  no  defences  hut  simple  earthworks,  could  not  make 
any  prolonged  resistance.  Summer,  with  its  malaria  and  its  fevers,  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  every  day  of  delay  perilled  almost  the  existence 
of  the  ai-my.  The  whole  month  of  April  passed  away  in  this  weary  work. 
Every  movement  was  ordered  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  mili- 
tary engineering.  This  was  the  specialty  of  General  KcCleUan,  and  he 
enjoyed  work  which  he  could  perform  so  well.  At  length  every  thing  was 
arranged  for  the  grand  bombardment ;  the  choicest  troops  were  selected 
for  the  moat  important  positions ;  the  signals  were  all  ready  to  set  the  trans- 
ports in  motion,  so  soon  as  Yorktown  should  fall,  to  convey  Frankhn's 
division  up  the  York  Kivcr  and  cut  off  the  rebels  in  their  retreat.  But  alas ! 
the  moment  we  were  ready  to  clutch  the  bird  it  fiew ! 

The  rebels,  having  detained  us  before  their  earthworks  for  neai-ly  a 
month,  and  Jaiowing  to  an .  hour  when  we  intended  to  strike  the  blow, 
which,  they  were  as  fully  aware  as  we,  must  be  decisive,  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  May  quietly  evacuated  Yorktown  and  all  their  lines  on  the  Warwick 
Eiver.  They  had  learned  how  to  do  this  at  Kanassas  and  Corinth.  On 
the  3d  the  rebels  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  all  their  batteries,  driving 
the  patriots  from  their  signahposts,  and,  nnder  cover  of  this  fire,  they  safely 
and  without  molestation  withdrew. 

As  the  day  dawned  on  the  4th  of  May,  our  sharpshooters,  peeping  from 
the  rifle-pits  in  the  advance,  were  surprised  that  none  of  the  enemy  could 
be  seen  in  or  around  the  distant  ramparts.  Some  of  the  patriots  cautiously 
cj-ept  forward.  All  was  silence  and  solitude.  Emboldened  and  amazed, 
they  advanced  to  the  very  embrasures  of  the  redoubts,  and  there  was  no 
enemy  tiierc.     Through  various  telegraphic  lines  the  intelligence  flashed  to 
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head-quarters,  and  as-  speedily  was  conveyed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  Like  a  phantom  the  rebels  had  disappeared,  and  the  soldiers,  with 
chagrin  inexpressible,  mourned  over  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  victory  they 
had  BO  long  anticipated,* 

The  rebels,  well  satisfied  with  the  delay  they  had  occasioned,  fell  back 
upon  the  lines  in  their  rear,  which  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  vigi- 
lantly throwing  up  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  Our  army,  having  h 
BO  long  encamped  in  a  region  of  poisonous  swamps,  was  suifering  i 
from  sickness.  The  malaria  which  assailed  the  men  speedily  consigned 
thousands  to  the  hospital.  The  Northern  soldiers  generally  were  highly 
intelligent  men,  and  they  fully  comprehended  our  unfortunate  position. 
A  sffliae  of  discouragement  oppressed  the  army. 

Throughout  the  community  at  large  parties  were  formed,  some  warmly 
approving,  others  bitterly  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  observed  that  all  those  who  were  favorably  inclined  towards  slavery, 
who  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  rebels,  who  were  hostile  to  all 
measures  of  emancipation,  and  who  avowed  the  desire  to  reconstruct  the 
Union  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders,  were  loud  in  their 
commendation  of  these  cautious  measures.  There  were  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  leading  officSrs  in  the  army,  who  openly  declared  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  irritate  "  our  Mends  "  in  the  South,  bj  striking  them 
very  heavy  blows.  They  hoped,  by  the  show  of  resistless  strength,  and  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation— -by  gentle  and 
persuasive  violence — to  win  back  our  "  wayward  sisters."  They  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  desire  to  secure  the  return  of  the  seceded  States 
upon  the  basis  of  new  concessions  to  the  demands  of  slavery.  Though 
Gieneral  McOlellan  is  not  known  to  have  committed  himself  to  these  views, 
it  was'  generally  understood  that  he  was  the  recognized  representative  of 
this  party.     They  all,  with  one  voice,  proclaimed  him  their  chieftain. 

The  radical  hostihty  &f  the  rebels  to  the  principles  of  our  free  institu- 
tions was  every  day  more  emphatically  avowed  under  the  exasperations  of 
the  war.  The  following  statement  from  the  Eidhmond  (Virginia)  Ex- 
aminer, issued  about  this  time,  forcibly  expresses  the  views  held  by  the 
rebels  respecting  human  rights,  and  avows,  in  language  whicli  cannot  be 
misundei-stood,  the  change  they  wished  to  have  effected  in  the  American 
Constitution,  with  which  alone  they  would  be  satisfied  :— 

"  The  establishment  of  the  Confederacy  is  a  distinct  reaction  against 
the  whole  course  of  the  mistaken  civihzation  of  the  age.  .  And  this  is  the 
true  reason  why  we  have  been  left  without  the  sympathy  of  the  nations, 
until  we  conquered  that  sympathy  with  the  sharp  edge  of  our  Bword.  For 
'  lAherty,  Equality,  Fraternity,^  we  have  deliberately  substituted  Slavery, 
Siibordination,  and  0<yoernAn&i%t.  Those  social  and  political  problems 
which  rack  and  torture  modem  society,  we  have  undertaken  to  solve  for 
ourselves,  in  our  own  way,  and  upon  our  own  principles.  That,  '  among 
equals  equahty  is  right ;'  among  those  who  are  naturally  unequal,  equahty 

•  In  the  investiEation  of  this  affair  bytbe  Congressional  Committee,  one  of  the  witnesses  tes- 
tifies "  that  General  MoOIelian  was  very  much  chagrined  and  mortified  at  the  evacuatioo,  as  lie 
liad  rnada  his  preparations  to  open  from  liia  Latteries  oa  Monday,  the  Stii  of  Itay." 
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IB  chaos ;  that  there  are  slave  races,  bom  to  serve  ;  master  races,  iorn  to 
govern;  such  are  the  fundamental  principles  which  we  inherit  from  the 
ancient  world,  which  we  lifted  up  in  the  face  of  a  perveree  generation  that 
has  forgotten  the  wisdom  of  its  fathers.  By  those  principles  we  live,  and 
in  their  defence  we  have  shown  ouraelves  willing  to  die.  EevereDtly,  we 
feel  that  our  Confederacy  is  a  god-sent  missionary  to  the  nations,  with  great 
truths  to  preach.  Thank  God !  the  Confederates  have  some  statesmen,  and 
thinkers  up  to  the  mark  and  level  of  the  situation.  There  are  men  in 
these  Confederate  States  who  have  long  deeply  felt  and  earnestly  striven 
to  express,  though  timidly  and  speculatively,  on  what  foundations  of  fact, 
with  what  corner-stones  of  principle,  our  soci^  situation  was  one  day  to  be 
buUt  up  fair  and  hright.  I^ow  is  the  time.  Let  them  speak  in  no  apolo- 
getic tone."* 

There  were  some  at  the  North  who  ^sented  to  these  principles,  who 
were  anxious  that  the  Government  should  be  reconstructed  upon  tins  foun- 
dation. There  were  many  good  men  at  the  South  who  execrated  these 
sentiments,  and  implored  the  Worth  to  stand  firm  in  opposition.  Had  the 
majority  at  the  North  assented  to  these  views  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  peaceably  changed,  and  there  would  of  course  have  beenno  rebellion. 
The  slaveholdei^,  having  failed  to  accomplish  this  change  at  the  ballot-box, 
appealed  to  the  sword,  and  thus  plunged  us  into  the  hon-ors  of  civil  war. 
There  were  not  a  few  far-seeing  men  at  the  South  who  warned  the  slave- 
holders against  the  measures  of  desperation  into  which  they  were  about  to 
plunge.  Alexander  H,  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  was  subsequently  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  treason,  and  became  Tiee-President  of  the  rebel  Confed- 
eracy, uttered  a  loud  cry  of  remonstrance.  Mr.  Stephens  was  generally 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious of  the  Soutliem  statesmen.  In  a  speech  to  the  Georgia  Convention, 
in  January,  1861,  he  said,  in  earnest  warning  against  secession ; 

"  This  step,  once  taken,  can  never  be  recalled ;  and  all  the  balefiil  and 
withering  consequences  that  must  follow  will  rest  on  the  Convention  for  all 
coming  time.  When  we  and  our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  South  deso- 
lated by  the  demon  of  war,  which  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitably  invite 
and  call  forth ;  when  our  green  fields  of  waving  harvest  shall  be  trodden 
down  by  the  murderous  soldiery,  the  fiery  car  of  war  sweeping  over  our 
land ;  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes,  all  the  horrors  and  desolation  of 
war  upon  us,  who  but  this  Convention  will  be  held  responsible  for  it  i 
And  who  but  he  who  has  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed 
measure,  as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  be  held  to  a  strict  account 

*  The  rebels,  assuming  tlie  tMa  of  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America,"  had  enyoya  at  all  tho 
leading  courts  of  Europe,  imploring  recognition.  These  envoys  invaribly  avowed  their  hatred  of 
ilemocracy,  and  their  deeire  to  establish  a  government  for  the  privileged  clasaes,  in  sympathy  with 
the  European  sjistocnicies.    The  London  Court  Jodrnal,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  says: — 

"  The  Confederate  envoy  here  stales  that  as  boob  aa  the  war  is  over,  with  auccesa  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  a  nobility,  consisting  of  Duka,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viecount,  and  Lord,  with  Baronet 
and  Enight  complete,  is  to  be  formed ;  and  the  great  men  who  have  disUnguishod  themselves  by 
their  bravery  iind  patriotism,  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  titles." 

This  is  in  entire  correspondence  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  EiiSBell,  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  who  says  that  "he  found  everywhere,  in  South  Cflrohna,  the  Openly  avowed  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  ^  monarchy  and  an  order  of  nobles." 
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for  this  suicidal  act  by  the  present  generation,  and  probably  curecd  and 
execrated  hy  posterity  for  all  coming  time,  for  the  wide  and  desolating 
ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow  this  act  you  now  propose  to  pei-petrate  ? 

"  Pause,  I  entreat  yon,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  reason  you  can 
give  that  will  even  satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer  raomenta;  what  reasons 
you  can  give  to  your  fellow-sufferers  in  the  calamity  that  it  will  bring  upon 
ua  ?  "What  reasons  can  you  give  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  justify  it  ? 
They  will  be  the  calm  and  deliberate  judges  in  the  case.  And  to  what 
cause  of  one  overt  act  can  you  point  upon  which  to  rest  the  plea  of  justi- 
fication ?  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?  What  interest  of  the  South 
has  been  invaded?  What  justice  has  been  denied!  And  what  claim 
founded  in  justice  and  right  has  been  withheld  ?  Can  either  of  yon  to-day 
name  one  governmental  act  of  wrong  deliberately  and  purposely  done  by 
the  Government  at  Washington  of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain ?     I  challenge  the  answer; 

"  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  ovcrthro*  such  a  Government  as  this, 
under  whicli  we  have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in 
which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  aa  a  nation,  our  domestic 
safety,  while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around  us,  with  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity accompanied  by  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  unassailed,  is  the 
height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wichedness,  to  wliich  I  can  neither  lend  my 
sanction  nor  my  vote." 

And  now  let  us  return  from  tliis  digression  to  the  battle-field,  where 
th^e  questions  were  to  be  settled  by  the  abritrament  of  the  sword. 

The  foe  had  escaped  by  stealth  from  Yorktown.  It  was  known  tliat  he 
could  not  have  retreated  far.  As  the  Union  forces  greatly  outnumbered 
the  rebels,  and  were  better  armed,  they  might,  perhaps,  by  a  precipitate  pur- 
suit, throw  themselves  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  and  destroy  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  General  Stonoman,  with  some  cavalry 
and  hght-horse  artillery,  was  pushed  rapidly  forward.  Some  rebel  de- 
serters, who  had  escaped  by  loitering  behind  their  retreating  comrades, 
came  into  the  Union  capip  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  increased  not  a  little 
the  chagrin  of  the  army  by  the  announeemDnt  that  the  rebels,  who  on  our 
arrival  were  spread  out  along  the  lines  of  Yorktown,  did  not  exceed  eight 
thousand  men.  They  could  not  have  resisted  for  one  hour  an  immediate 
assault.  The  march  might  have  been  triumphant,  and  almost  unresisted, 
into  Eichmond  I 

The  deserted  ramparts  of  the  foe  were  soon  swarming  with  patriot 
troops,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  bastions,  amidst 
resounding  cheers.  The  fortifications  were  found  to  bo  indeed  formidable, 
the  rebels  having  been  at  work  upon  them  for  more  than  a  year,  and  hav- 
ing plied  all  their  energies  in  strengthening  them  during  the  month  in 
which  they  held  us  at  bay.  A  Northern  gentleman,  who  had  been  im- 
pressed into  the  rebel  ranks,  stated  that  many  thousand  slaves  had  been 
forced  into  the  service  and  constantly  employed  upon  these  intrenchments. 
At  that  time  the  prejudices  of  the  Northern  troops  were  so  strong,  tliat  the 
services  of  a  colored  man  could  hardly  be  tolerated,  even  in  the  most  ine- 
iiial  labors  of  the  camp. 
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Some  were  disposed  to  r^ard  the  feat  of  compelling  the  enemy  to 
abandon  bo  strong  a  position  without  a  hattle,  as  a  signal  victory.  An 
intelligent  observer,  examining  the  works,  said,  "  They  might  have  been 
taken  by  storm,  with  terrible  loss ;  could  have  been  taken  by  tiiming  their 
right  on  tke  "Warwick,  after  a  severe  battle;  but  have  been  taJsen  without 
a  loss  of  any  kind,"  pthers  mourned  bitterly  that  the  rebels  had  escaped 
unharmed,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  carrying  witli  them  all  their  munitiona 
of  war,  and  nearly  all  their  guns.  They  complained  that  the  delay  caused  by 
the  cautious  and  bloodless  siege  wonld  render  subsequent  battles  more 
numerous,  eevere,  and  deadly.  Thus  the  loss  of  life,  it  was  argued,  would 
eventually  be  much  greater  than  had  the  army,  advancing  with  a  rush, 
taken  the  works  and  all  witliin  them  by  storm, 

Many  tents  were  left  standing  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  and  not  a  few 
articles  were  abandoned  by  the  rebels  in  their  precipitate  flight.  They 
had  kept  themselves  well  informed  of  our  movements,  and  were  aware  of 
the  very  hour  when  we  intended  to  open  fire,  General  HcOlellan  had 
bronght  into  position  guns  and  mortars  sufficient  to  throw  sixty  shells  a 
minute  into  their  works,  Torktown  was  found  utterly  deserted,  present- 
ing a  pitiable  aspect.  A  few  "contrabands"  only,  who  had  notMng  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  fear,  remained  in  the  streets.  They  could  not  repress 
the  glee  with  which  they  saw  their  masters  fleeing,  and  the  Tankees 
approaching.  To  their  eyes  the  Star-spangled  banner  was  the  emblem  of 
!N"orthem  freedom,  and  they  hailed  it  as  God's  cloud  by  day,  and  His  pillar 
of  fire  by  night.  Seventy-two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  could  not  bo 
moved,  the  rebels  left  spiked.  A  small  quantity  of  ammunition  was  found 
in  the  magazines,  but  no  commissary  stores.  The  gigantic  siege-works,  to 
which  the  National  forces  had  devoted  the  labors  of  a  month,  were  hence- 
forth useless. 

The  rebels,  with  a  cowardly  and  treacherous  spirit  which  the  patriots 
never  could  stoop  to  imitate,  buried  a  large  number  of  torpedoes  or  man- 
traps slightly  beneatli  the  ground  and  under  floors,  where  the  pressure  of  a 
foot  upon  a  percussion-cap  would  cause  an  explosion.  Several  of  oiu"  troops 
were  killed,  and  quite  a  large  number  wounded,  by  these  truly  infernal 
machines.  As  our  whole  army,  at  eight  o'clock  Sabbath  morning,  were  on 
the  march,  sweeping  like  ocean  tides  through  the  deserted  camps  and  amidst 
tlie  smouldering  ruins,  there  was  the  occasional  explosion  of  a  magazine,  as- 
the  firo  of  tlie  slow  match  which  tlio  rebels  had  kindled  reached  the  powder. 
Still  more  frequently  there  was  the  bursting  of  torpedoes  beneath  the 
soldiers'  feet.  Then  a  few  men  would  be  laid  out  by  the  roadside  to  be 
buried ;  or,  groaning  and  writhing,  with  fractured  bones  and  mangled  limbs, 
would  be  conveyed  in  an  ambulance  to  the  surgeon's  quarters  in  the  rear. 
The  rebels  selected  particularly  every  mossy  and  shady  knoll,  where  the 
weary  soldiers  woidd  be  likely  to  throw  themselves  down  for  rest.  Here 
they  would  plant  the  assassin's  torpedo,  with  the  capped  nipple  biwied  in 
the  grass,  and  so  ai-ranged  as  to  explode  at  the  sHghteat  touch. 

In  one  case  a  soldier,  resting  upon  the  sod  of  a  green  hillock,  saw  a 
pocket-knife  lying  upon  the  ground.  He  picked  it  up,  and  found  a  small 
cord  attached  to  it.     Thoughtlessly  giving  a  slight  jerk  to  break  the  cord, 
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lie  sprang  the  concealed  mine.  An  explc^ion  followed  whicli  blew  him  to 
fragments,* 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Torktown,  on  tlie  main  road  to  Richmond, 
there  was  the  small  city  of  WUliamsburg,  containing  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  Brigadier-General  Stoneman,  witii  all  the  cavalry  and  four 
batteries  of  horse-artilleryj  pressed  along  this  road  in  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  army.  The  infantry  followed  as  rapidly  as  po^ible,  by 
this  and  another  road  which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  it.  '  The  skilful  engi- 
neers, in  but  three  hours'  time,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  'Wai'wick  River, 
at  Lee's  Mills.  The  roads  were  narrow,  and  pa^ed  over  much  swampy 
ground,  where  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  artillery  often  sank  to  the  hubs. 
The  progress  was  consequently  slow. 

Still,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  our  troopa 
marched  was  extremely  beautiful.  It  was  a  genial  day  of  the  most  lovely 
month  of  the  year.  ITie  luxuriant  groves  were  bursting  into  full  leaf.  The 
air  seemed  filled  with  the  bloom  and  the  fragrance  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
with  the  song^  of  birds.  General  Smith  advanced  by  Lee's  Mills.  The 
two  roads  met  near  Williamsburg.  Nesx  the  junction  of  these  roads,  where 
the  nan-owing  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  expansion  of  swamps  upon  both 
Bides,  leave  but  a  small  isthmus  of  solid  ground  through  which  the  troops 
could  pass,  the  rebels  had  thrown  up  a  new  line  of  intrenehments.  Directly 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  commanding  the  road,  they  had  erected 
a  bastioned  work,  which  they  called  Fort  Magruder.  The  marshes  on  either 
side  were  also  guarded  by  a  serioa  of  redoubts  and  rifle-pits,  which  com- 
manded every  spot  through  which  our  troops  could  hope  to  force  their  way. 
This  cordon  of  redoubts  extended  entirely  across  the  peninsula,  from  the 
James  River  to  the  York. 

In  approaching  from  the  east,  these  defences  were  mainly  concealed 
by  a  dense  forest,  until  our  troopa  were  within  a  mile  of  them.  Ovei- 
this  space  the  rebels  had  cleared  an  opening  by  felling  the  forest,  which 
enabled  them  to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  any  approaching  foe,  and  presented 
an  unobstructed  range  for  the  sweep  of  grape  and  canister.  This  belt 
of  cleared  land  was  filled  with  rifle-pits.  General  Hooker,  a  man  of 
great  energy,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  the  war,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  foe  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  roade  were  frightful,  the  night  was  intensely 
dark,  the  rain  commenced  falling  in  floods,  and  the  soldiers,  wearied  by 
exhausting  labor  in  the  trenches  and  by  the  long  march,  were  compelled 
to  throw  themselves  for  the  night  unsheltered  upon  the  wet  ground.  So 
oppressive  was  their  fatigue,  that  neither  driving  rain  nor  wailing  storm 
disturbed  their  slumbers.  At  early  daylight  they  were  again  in  motion, 
and  at  half-past  flve  in  the  morning,  found  themselves  in  face  of  the  works 
of  the  enemy. 

The  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  this  march  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  horses,  floundering  through  the  miry  roads,  often  became  so  bogged 

in  the   mud,  interlaced  with  the  roots  of  the  forest-trees,  as  to  render 

extrication  extremly  difScult.     If  any  one  attempted  to  escape  from  the 

*  The  Peninaula  Campaign,  by  J,  J,  Marks,  D.  D.,  p.  150. 
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slough  of  the  roada,  and  turned  aside  into  the  woods,  he  found  the  under- 
growth so  dense,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossihle  to  make  any  progress. 
"  But  if  he  bravely,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  breasted  the  sweeping 
branches,  and  tore  his  hands  with  the  briers  and  thorns,  there  yawned 
before  him  one  of  th<se  dismal  sloughs  of  uncertain  depth,  where  snates, 
lizards,  and  small  crocodiles  welcomed  him.  I'rom  the  terrors  of  the 
swamp  the  horseman  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  horrors  of  the 
road." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE.  MARCH    TO    WEST    POINT. 


The  ArTACK  upon  Fort  MACRUDEit, — KEiBSbY  awd  Hooker — Tiib  Rbi.owhed  Chabgb  o 
Hancock. — Courage  op  the   Rebels.— fnEi i  UTTEr   Defeit — Scenes   aptck  the  Bai 

TLE,^AKRIVAL  OP   GaNMtAL  McCLELLAN — tLI&HT   OP  TUB    t  NBur — (jABTTlBM  O^'VilhUi.m 


Geneeal  Hooeee,  ever  eager  to  strike  prompt  and  heavy  blows,  resolved, 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  strong  position  of  tlie  foe,  to  lose  no  time 
in  making  tbo  attack.  He  knew  tliat  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  miles, 
thirty  thotisand  rebel  troops  were  stationed,  and  that  from  the  whole  rebel 
army  of  the  Potomac  reenfortements  would  be  easily  sent  to  crowd  the 
fort  with  defenders.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  an  immediate 
asaanlt.  At  half-past  seven  the  attack  was  couunenced.  General  Grover 
led  th^  First  Massachusetts  into  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The 
Second  New  Hampshire  moved  to  the  right.  Both  of  these  regiments 
were  employed  as  skirmishers,  to  harass  the  gunners  in  Port  Magruder  and 
the  occupants  of  the  rebel  rifle-pits.  Other  regiments  and  batteries  were 
moved  forward  with  great  skill  and  boldness,  and  such  a  deadly  fire  was 
opened  upon  Port  Magruder  that,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  every 
gun  of  the  rebels  was  silenced.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  fierce  con- 
flict raging  between  bodira  of  infantry  in  the  forest,  extending  far  and 
wide  around.  The  antagonistic  parties  were  so  concealed  from  each  other 
by  dense  underbrush,  that  regiments  drifted  this  way  and  that,  guided 
mainly  by  the  musketry  fire  which  they  heard. 

At  length  it  was  deemed  safe  to  send  a  couple  of  regiments — the 
Eleventh  Massachusetts  and  tlie  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania— cautiously 
along  the  road,  which  approached  the  fort  directly  through  the  clearing. 
An  incessant  musketiy  fire  was  at  this  time  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  One  Union  regiment  after  another  was  drawn  into  action,  as  the 
rebels  hurried  reenforcements  from  their  rear,  until  the  battle  assumed 
truly  gigantic  proportions,  literally  extending  across  the  whole  peninsula, 
from  the  York  Kiver  to  the  James.  All  day  long  the  conflict  raged,  with 
varying  suceees.  The  rebels  brought  up  twenty  thousand  men  to  oppose 
Hooker's  division  of  not  more  tlian  eight  or  nine  thousand.  A  dismal 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  still  swept  the  plain.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
move  the  artillery  over  the  yielding  spongy  soil. 

General  Hooker,  on  the  left,  was  within  a  mile  of  James  River,  and, 
with  characteristic  impetuosity,  launched  his  troops  against  the  well-armed 
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redonbts  which  he  encountered  there;  but  Buch  overpowering  numbers 
came  forward  to  meet  him,  that  he  was  compelled  slowly  to  fall  back,  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  ground.  For  hours  he  struggled,  unaided,  against 
these  overwhelming  odda.  |Why  he  was  not  reenforced,  when  there  were 
tens  of  thousands  within  sotmd  of  his  guns,  is  still  a  mystery. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  General  Kearney  *  arrived,  leading  hie 
band  of  six  thousand  men  through  the  exhausted  and  bleeding  soldiers  of 
Hooter's  division.  His  impetuous  charge  checked  the  progress  of  the 
exultant  foe.  Immediately  upon  hia  arrival,  Kearney  performed  one  of 
those  feats  of  daring  which  gave  him  snch  renown  in  the  army.  The 
rebels  were  in  a  concealed  position,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  ambush.  In  order 
to  draw  their  fire,  that  he  might  thtis  ascertain  where  they  were,  he  dashed 
out  at  the  head  of  his  staff  into  the  open  field,  and  rode  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  line  where  he  believed  the  foe  to  be  concealed.  Five  thou- 
sand muskets  immediately  opened  their  fire,  and  the'balls  rattled  Hke  hail 
around  him.  Two  of  hia  aides  dropped  dead  at  his  side.  The  pthers  were 
scattered,  so  that  when  he  reached  the  end  he  was  almost  alone.  Riding 
up  to  his  troops,  he  said,  "  Yon  now  see,  my  hoys,  where  to  fire."  Ani- 
mated by  such  bravery,  his  soldiers  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  General 
Hancock,  hy  a  flank  movement,  of  which  we  shaU.  soon  speak,  compelled 
their  retreat  within  their  works. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  General  Hooker's  division  should  have 
been  so  long  left  to  wage  an  unequal  conflict  against  three  times  their 
number.  Our  troops  in  the  vieinity  decidedly  outnmnbered  those  of  the 
foe,  and  yet,  by  good  generalship  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the 
rebels  ma^ed  a  superior  force  at  the  point  of  attack.  The  most  expe- 
rienced general  in  the  rebel  army.  General  J.  E.  Johnston,"}"  directed  the 

*  General  Philip  Kearney  was  bom  in  JTew  Jeraoy,  of  Irish  deaoenli.  Thougli  Iib  studied  tbr 
the  law,  after  graduating  at  Oolumtia  College,  a  stroDg  taste  for  a  military  life  led  him  to  seek  the 
adventuros  of  the  camp.  In  1831  he  joined  the  army,  as  Lieutenant  in  the  TJoiteii  States  First 
Dragoons.  He  first  served,  gallantly  fighting  the  Indians,  on  the  IVontier.  He  attained  so  much 
distinction  as  a  cavalry  officer,  thai,  about  the  year  1 839,  he  was  sent  by  the  Government  to 
France,  to  study  and  report  upon  JYenoh  cavalry  tactjcs,  ,  He  entered  the  Polytechnic  school, 
then  joined  the  Chasseurs  d'Afriquo,  and  fought  through  the  Algorino  war.  His  gallantry  was 
rewarded  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Eetucaing  home,  he  entered  the  Mexican  war, 
his  squadron  composing  the  body-guard  of  General  Scott  He  was  then  Captain,  but  was  brevet- 
ted  Major  for  gallant  conduct  in  several  conflicts,  particularly  in  that  at  the  San  Antonio  gate  of 
Meiico,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  After  the  war,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune,  he 
went  to  Europe,  studied  with  a  critical  eye  the  operations  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  sul:>sequentlr 
entered  the  French  army,  and  again  acquired  great  renown,  by  hia  sltill  and  bravery  at  Magenta 
and  Solfarino.  The  attack  of  tiie  rebels  upon  Sumter  recalled  him  to  hia  native  land.  Receiving 
a  comnassion  of  Brigadier-Genera],  during  the  remainder  of  his,  heroic  career  he  was  ever  found 
where  danger  waa  most  imminent.     A  more  fearless  man  probably  never  lived. 

f  General  Joseph  Bccleston  Johnston,  bom  in  Tii^inia  about  the  year  ]  804,  was  educated  at 
the  expense  of  that  Govemraent,  whose  flag  he  was  now  striving  t*>  trrul  dishonored  in  the  dust. 
Graduating  at  West  Point  in  1829,  he  entered  the  Fourth  Artillery,  but  aftetwatda  retired  from 
servica  Again  entering  the  army  at  the  opening  of  the  Florida  war,  he  served  during  that  con- 
test in  Ihe. Corps  of  Engineers.  During  the  Meiicanwarhe  also  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  between  Tera  Orua  and  Mexico.  In  these  conflicta  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  brave  man  and  a  sagacious  offleerj  He  was  twice  wounded  and  twice  bre- 
vetted.  In  1860,  hia  confiding  country  promoted  him  to  the  position  of  Quartermaater-General  of 
the  United  States  army,  with,  Iha  rank  of  Brigadier-GeneraL  At  the  breakmg  out  of  the  slave- 
ToL.  II. — 1 
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rebel  troops  in  p'erson,  aided  by  Generals  Longstreefc,  Pryor,  GoUson,  and 
Picket.     General  Hooker,  in  liis  official  report,  says  :— 

"  History  will  not  be  believed,  when  it  ie  told  that  the  noble  officers 
and  men  of  my  division  were  permitted  to  carry  on  this  nneqnal  struggle 
from  morning  until  night  unaided,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  of  their  comrades  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true.  If  we  failed  to  capture  the  rebel  army  on  the  plains  of  Williams- 
burg, it  surely  will  not  be  ascribed  to  want  of  courage  and  conduct  in  my 
command." 

The  close  of  this  eventful  day  presented  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scenes  in  the  tragedy  of  war.  The  battle  had  been  waged  uninterraittedly 
along  the  whole  line,  from  morning  tiU  evening.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  heroism  of  the  Union  troops,  they  were  assailed  hy  such  superior 
numbers  that  they  had  hardly  held  their  own.  General  Smith's  division 
occupied  the  right  of  the  National  line  of  battle,  near  York  River.  From 
this  position  General  Hancock's  brigade  was  sent,  with  "Wheeler's  New 
York  Battery,  hy  a  circuitous  route,  much  of  the  way  cutting  their  road 
through  the  woods,  to  attack  Fort  Magruder  from  the  north.  On  their 
march  they  encountered  several  intrenchments,  from  which  the  rebels 
were  impetuously  driven,* 

At  length  General  Hancock  came  to  an  open  plain,  about  two  miles 
long,  from  north  to  south,  and  a  mile  wide.  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  plain  there  was  a  redoubl;  which  General  Hancock  seized,  precipi- 
tately expelling  the  enemy  from  it.  At  the  southern  extremity  rose  the 
strong  bastions  of  Fort  Magmder.  Its  crest,  with  substantial  parapets, 
ditches,  and  magazines,  extended  half  a  mile.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
plain  was  fringed  with  the  forest.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  northern 
entrance,  through  the  woods,  there  was  a  iarm-Jiouse,  with  a  few  out-build- 
ings.    A  rail  fence  ran  from  this  house  to  the  forest  on  the  right. 

The  redoubt  which  General  Hancoclt  had  taken  was  near  the  farm- 
house. Here  he  posted  his  men,  and  sent  back  urgent  but  unavailing  ap- 
peals for  reenforcements,  stating  that  if  properly  supported,  he  could,  from 
the  position  he  then  occupied,  carry  Fort  Magruder  without  difficulty.  He 
waited  impatiently  for  the  reenforcements,  which  did  not  come.  It  was 
now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  moment's  lull  in  the  teio- 
pest  of  the  battle,  ominous  of  the  increased  fury  with  which  the  fight 
would  be  renewed.  "Wheeler's  splendid  battery  was  in  position  just  cast 
of  the  farm-honse.     A  little  in  his  rear,  and  on  the  east,  the.  Shih.  Maine 

Koldere'  rebellion,  Geneial  JohnBton  abaadonad  the  flag  he  liad  so  long  and  so  honorably  served, 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  llioso  wto  were  bandod  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Amerioun  Union.  Ko 
amount  of  courage  or  of  skill  can  atone  for  such  a  crirae. 

*  General  Winflcld  Soott  Hancodc  waa  born  in  Pennaylvania,  in  1B23.  He  entered  the  Mili- 
tary School  at  West  Point  when  seTenteen  years  of  age,  and  graduated  in  .1844.  The  rebel 
General  Buokner,  of  unenviable  notoriety,  was  one  of  his  class-mates.  Entering  the  Fourth 
Umted  States  Infantry,  he  acquired  distlnotioii  ia  severs]  battles  of  the  MesicaE  war,  and  waa 
brevetted  First  Lieutenant  in  August,  1841.  He  gradually  rose  in  rank,  during  years  of  peace, 
until  ho  attained  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  1855.  The  rebellion  found  him  true  to  liia  Sag  which 
he  had  ever  honored,  and  with  glowing  patriotaam  ho  drew  liia  aword  in  ilB  defence.  He  entered 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  aa  Brigadier-General  of  Tolunteera.  His  brilliant  exploit  at  Williams- 
burg gave  him  a  position  among  the  most  heroic  men  of  Hie  war. 
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Eegiment  was  stationed,  upon  the  open  plain,  with  a  band  of  skirmieliers 
thrown  out  a  few  hundred  feet  in  advance,  also  in  the  open  field.  West 
of  the  farm-houae,  the  Tifth  Wisconsin  and  the  Forty-Third  New  York 
Regiments  were  also  in  praition,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out  towards  the 
woods  west  of  them.  A  road  passing  by  the  farm-house  ran  through  the 
centre  of  the  plain. 

All  these  movements  were  mado  in  plain  view  of  the  rebels,  ] 
behind  the  ramparts  and  in  front  of  Fort  JVtagruder.  The  patriot  I 
of  beautiful  brass  field-piee'^,  directly  before  them,  and  slightly  guarded, 
presented  a  glittering  prize  greatly  to  be  coveted.  The  rebels  accordingly 
collected  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
concealed  from  the  Union  lines  by  the  earthworks  and  the  forest.  The 
duty  assigned  them  was  to  take  the  battery.  All  things  being  arranged 
for  an  impetuous  charge,  they  rapidly  defiled  from  their  covert.  First 
there  emerged  from  the  woods  a  battahon  of  rebel  cavalry ;  these  were 
followed  by  three  regiments  of  infantry  supporting  it.  With  magic  pre- 
cision they  were  formed  in  battle  array,  and  immediately  the  whole  line, 
with  rapid  tread,  advanced  upon  the  guna.  Captain  Wheeler  had  every 
man  in  his  place,  and  instantly  opened  upon  the  foe  a  deadly  fire  from  his 
well-manned  battery.  At  the  same  moment  the  skirmishers  commenced  a 
carefully  aimed  and  rapid  fire  of  musketry.  The  rebels,  evincing  courage 
which  extorted  admiration  from  the  lips  of  the  patriots,  regardle^  of  the 
storm  of  balls  which  was  thinning  their  ranks,  prised  forward  very  rap- 
idly, m  three  parallel  lines,  but  a  few  yards  apart.  On  they  came,  resist- 
lessly,  sublimely,  like  the  ocean  surges,  and  still  leaving  behind  them,  at 
every  Btep,  the  mutilated,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  The  Union  skirmish- 
ers, keeping  up  a  scattering  fire,  slowly  retired  to  thefr  main  lines  in  the 
rear  of  the  battery. 

Three  thousand  men,  filling  the  air  with  war-cries  which  rose  above 
the  roar  of  battle,  were  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  battery,  and  its 
capture  seemed  inevitable.  The  field-pieces  were,  by  this  time,  almost, 
hidden  from  view,  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  enveloped  them.  For  a 
-moment,  while  wrapped  in  this  volcanic  shroud,  their  fire  ceased.  Then 
the  guns  were  all  seen  emerging,  in  the  rear,  from  the  smoke-cloud,  and, 
with  the  horses  on  the  full  run,  were  draped  a  few  hundred  yards  to  an- 
other position,  where  their  infantry  hues  were  ready  to  receive  them  under 
their  protection.  Again  the  heated  pieces  were  unlimbered,  and,  at  short- 
est range,  belched  forth  anew  their  murderous  fire.  The  rebels  now,  rush- 
ing on  at  tlie  double-quick,  were  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  battery. 
The  Forty-Third  New  York  and  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  drew  up  close  upon 
the  right,  near  the  pieces.  The  muzzle  of  their  mnskete  fell  to  a  lovel. 
The  bosoms  of  the  rebels  were  almost  near  enough  to  be  scorched  by  the 
powder  of  the  discharge  There  was  a  blaze  of  fire,  a  rattling  peal,  a  storm 
of  bullets,  and  the  advancing  line  reeled  and  staggered  before  the  leaden 
tempest,  which  apparently  laid  one-half  their  number  in  the  dust.  The 
moment  the  rattle  of  musketry  had  ceased,  and  ere  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  General  Hancock  waved  his  hat  and  shouted,  in  the  courtly  language 
of  chivalric  days, 
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"  Now,  gentlemen,  the  bayonet  1" 

The  gleaming  blades  were  brought'  to  a  level.  With  a  bound  and  a 
shout,  such  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  alone  could  have  inspired,  the 
whole  line  sprang  forward,  with  its  terrible  array  of  keen  and  bristling 
eteel.  Mortal  valor  could  not  be  expected  to  stand  such  a  charge.  The 
rebels,  brave  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to  he,  broke  and  fled  in  a 
thorough  panic,  leaving  behind  them  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded,, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  prisoners.  The  courage  the  rebels  had  dis- 
played so  excited  the  adnoiration  of  the  patriots,  and  the  intelligent  North- 
em  troops  were  so  well  satisfied  that  the  unintelligent  rank  and  file  of  the 
Southern  army  were  duped  by  their  traitorous  leaders,  that  these  prisoners 
were  treated  with  almost  the  affection  of  brothers. 

Thus  olfsed  this  bloody  day.  Through  all  its  dreary  hours  the  Union 
army  had  fought  nearly  upon  the  same  spot,  making  no  advance.  The  in- 
trenchments  of  the  foe  still  frowned  before  them.  This  brilliant  charge  by 
General  Hancock,  driving  back  the  rebels  into  Fort  Magruder,  was  merely 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  battle  on*  our  right  wing.  No  one  felt  disposed 
to  claim  a  victory,  though  a  practised,  military  eye  could  see  that,  from  the 
position  the  army  occupied  that  evening,  we  had  an  ample  force  at  hand 
to  carry  the  fort,  in  the  morning,  by  storm. 

The  roar  of  the  battle  had  abated.  The  air  was  suffocating  with  the 
volumes  of  sidphurous  smoke  which  had  settled  down  upon  tlie  field.  The 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  clouds,  which  still  wept,  and  the  gloom  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  night  was  setting  in,  when  the  clattering  of  hoofe  was  heard 
in  the  rear,  which  rose  above  the  subdued  murmurs  of  the  dying  battle. 
All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  when  suddenly  there  emerged 
from  the  rain  and  mist  General  McClellan,  accompanied  by  his  mag- 
nificent staff.  The  General,  a  man  of  irreproaehablfe  morals  and  of  the 
kindliest  sympathies,  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  his  troops.  All  the 
,day  long  he  had  been  impatiently  expected.  As  the  brilliant  cavalcade 
swept  by,  regiment  after  regiment  greeted  the  young  chieftain  with  cheers, 
which  proved  how  thoroughly  he  was  entlironed  in  their  confidence  and 
affection.  His  garments  were  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the 
rain  and  spattered  with  mud.  He  rode  rapidly  to  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Keyes,  and,  without  dismounting,  held  a  brief  consultation  with 
him,  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  course  which  had  been  pursued; 
and,  after  a  hurried  ride  over  a  portion  of  the  field,  for  night  was  already 
upon  him,  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  in  a  room  reserved  for  liim  at 
head-quartere,* 

The  night  succeeding  this  terrible  battle  was  one  of  indescribable 
gloom  and  woe.  A  pitiless  storm  was  raging.  Many  of  our  young 
soldiers  were  from  the  moat  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  homes  of  the 

*  "  The  battle  of  WilliaiBabui^  appears  to  have  been  fought  under  many  and  serions  disad- 
vantages, Hothing  WM  known  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  defensive  workH  of  the 
enemy,  until  our  troops  arrived  before  tllem.  There  was  no  controlling  mind  in  charge  of  the 
movements ;  there  was  uncertainty  in  regard  to  who  was  in  command ;  each  General  fought  as 
be  considered  best ;  and  by  the  time  the  General  Commanding  appeared  on  the  field,  the  prin- 
cipaL  part  of  the  fighting  was  oyer," — S^ort  of  Oongressiomd  Cotmaiike  on  the  OperatUms  qf  the 
Army  of  the  Poiomae. 
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North.  After  many  honrs  of  marching  and  of  battle,  having  run  several 
miles  at  the  double-qtiicli:  to  reach  the  field,  they  stood,  many  of  them, 
knee-deep  in  water,  without  food  and  without  fire,  all  night  under  arms. 
Towards  morning  the  clouda  broke  and  disappeared.  A  warm  and  sunny 
day  dawned  upon  the  drenched,  bleeding,  exhausted,  half-starved  troops. 
Nature  smiled  with  rare  beauty.  The  atmosphere  was  invigorating,  with 
all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  most  lovely  of  spring  mornings. 
Bird  songs  filled  the  air ;  flowers,  in  great  profusion,  bloomed  around,  in 
painful  contrast  with  the  ruin,  death,  and  woe  which  strewed  the  battle- 
field. 

Na  one  who  was  present  on  the  plains  of  Williamsburg  that  morning, 
will  ever  forget  the  spectacle  which  was  presented.  Along  the  road,  and 
over  the  wide  field  of  battle,  hundreds  of  the  dead  .  were  scattered, 
mangled,  dismembered,  trampled'  in  the  mire.  There'  ■were  still  large 
numbera  of  the  wounded  scattered  over  tlie  field,  and  fainting  and  dying 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  With  piteous  moans  and  with  beckonings  of 
the  hand  they  implored  relief.  Hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  horses, 
broken  gun-carriages,  abandoned  guns,  and  all  the  indescribable  wreck 
and  ruin  of  such  a  battle,  added  to  the  awfulness  of  the  scone.  "  Lying 
in  the  road,  with  upturned  face,  as  if  gazing  into  the  heavens,  was  a  dead 
soldier,  the  lower  half  of  his  body  buried  in  mud.  The  storm  of  the 
night  had  washed  his  face. .  It  was  strikingly  beautiful,  like  that  of  a 
lovely  woman.  A  smile  as  of  the  sweetest  peace  lingered  on  the  face  of 
death.  That  calm,  angel-like  expression,  in  such  a  scene,  struck  every 
passing  soldier  with  wonder.  Hundreds  stopped  and  looked ;  many  said 
he  died  dreaming  of  his  mother ;  that  his  last  moments  were  cheered  by 
the  presence  of  angels."* 

The  morning  light  revealed  that  again  the  enemy  had  fled.  Beaten  in 
the  battle  by  inferior  numbers,  and  fearful  of  a  renewal  of  the  strife,  which 
might  prove  still  more  disastrous  in  the  morning,  taking  advantage  of  the. 
darkness  and  the  storm,  the  rebels  again  evacuated  their  works.  Many 
rebel  prisoners  had  been  taken,  but  they  were  nearly  all  from  that  class 
term^  "poor  whitea,"  whom  slavery  has  degraded  even  below  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro.  No  information  of  any  value  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  Contrabands,  by  scores,  came  into  the  camp.  Many  of  them  were  keen 
and  sagacious  observers.  Through  them  alone  could  our  generals  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  lines.  These  men 
were  all  patriots.  General  Keyes  remarked,  and  so  had  Gieneral  0.  H. 
Mitchell,  as  his  experience  in  his  Southern  campaign,  "that  he  had  never 
been  deceived  by  the  contrabands.  The  information  they  gave  was  some- 
times inaccurate,  but  never  intentionally  so." 

General  Hooker  immediately  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  forts. 
The  main  body  of  the  National  troops,  with  flying  banner,  marched  tri- 
umphantly into  Williamsburg.  General  Hancock,  with  his  brigade,  was 
pushed  enei^etically  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  retreating  foe.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  McClellan  rode  from  his  head-quarters, 
with  his  staff,  to  visit  the  battle-field  of  the  precec'ing  day.  Detachments 
*  Tkt  Feniitsitla  Campaign  iii  Virgtma,  by  James  J.  Marks,  D.  D.,  p.  159. 
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of  soldiera  were  then  busy  in  the  melancholy  task  of  bnrying  the  dead. 
Large  pita  were  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  into  which  the  mangled 
bodies  and  scattered  limbs  were  thrown.  The  spectacle  of  these  mutilated 
corpses  of  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  already  swollen  and 
blackened  by  approaching  corruption,  was  appalling  even  to  the  eyes  of 
those  familiar  with  such  scenes. 

The  rebels,  in  their  flight,  had  left  but  little  behind.  The  barracks 
which  their  troops  had  occupied  during  the  winter  were  comfortable  huts, 
reared  of  boards  and  logs,  far  more  commodious  than  the  eanyae  tents  in 
which  so  many  of  our  troops  upon  the  Potomac  had  suffered  and  died. 
It  was  remarked  that  our  ^Northern  soldiers  treated  the  wounded  rebels 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  spoke  of  them  almost  universally  more 
in  pity  than  in  anger. 

The  town  of  "Williamsburg  was  abont  a  mile  beyond  the  main  range 
of  forts,  the  space  between  consisting  of  an  open  plain.  There  were  a  few 
wretched  cabins  scattered  over  this  field,,  into  which  large  numbers  of  the 
wounded  had  crawled,  and  their  groans,  distinctly  audible,  blended  pain- 
fully with  the  song  of  the  robin  and  the  wren.  At  eleven  o'clock  General 
ifcClellan,  with  his  brilliant  staff,  his  cavalry  escort,  and  accompanied  by 
General  Heintzelman  and  hia  body-guard,  in  imposing  military  array,  vpith 
pealing  bugles  and  waving  banners,  entered  the  streets  of  Williamsbui^. 
The  inhabitants  had  all  fled.  White  flags  were  upon  most  of  the  houses, 
and  the  dwellings  were  nearly  all  filled  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead  of  the  rebels.  The  unpaved  streets,  flooded  by  the  rain  and  cut  up  by 
the  artillery  wheels  which  had  passed  over  them,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
vast  qnt^mire,  through  which  the  horses  floundered,  sinking,  at  times,  to 
the  saddle-girths.  A  few  negroes,  who  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  masters,  smiling  with  satisfaction,  welcomed  the  Union  troops 
with  every  demonstration  of  confidence  and  Joy. 

One  young  man,  who  had  more  of  white  than  African  blood  in  his  veins, 
said  that  when  the  rebels  began  to  retreat,  he  for  a  long  time  waved  from 
his  cabin  window  a  white  flag,  hoping  thus  to  induce  the  Tlnion  troops  to 
hurry  on;  Some  one  said  to  him,  "  We  often  bear,  at  the  Il^^orth,  that 
many  of  you  prefer  bondage  to  freedom."  His  emphatic  reply  was,  "!T^o 
one  likes  to  be  a  slave,"  He  asked  many  questions  about  the  North — ^how 
to  get  there ;  and  then,  apprehensive  that  the  rebels  might  again  return, 
this  chattel  made  a  bee-line  for  that  free  land  where  he  wo^ld  be  trans- 
formed into  a  man.  The  enemy's  forces  which  retired  from  Williamsburg 
were,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 
The  long  delay  at  Yorktown  had  enabled  the  rebels  to  accumulate  this 
army.  Our  own  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mining,  General  Hooker 
estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-fire.  The  loss  of  tlie  enemy  was 
certainly  not  less,  and  probably  considerably  more. 

The  routed  foo  were  retreating  precipitately,  and  in  no  little  confusion. 
There  was  no  mountain  barrier  or  broad  stream  where  they  could  make  a 
stand.  The  National  forces  ontnumbered  them  tliree  to  one.  The  Hational 
gunboats  and  transports  had  the  entire  command  of  York  River,  and  could 
thus  follow  along  by  the  side  of  the  army,  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  miles. 
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■with  ^ny  quantity  of  supplies.  Wby,  under  these  eircumstaneea,  were  not 
tlie  rebels  vigorously  pursued  j  Several  of  the  National  Generals  teistified 
before  the  Congressional  Committee,  that  had  the  enemy  been  properly 
followed  up  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Eichmond  could  easily 
hav^been  taken — one  of  them  says,  "without  firing  a  gun."*  General 
McClellan  assigned  as  the  reason  for  not  pursuing  the  foe,  that  the  roads 
were  impracticable.  One  would  think  that  where  rebels  could  lead, 
patriots  could  follow,  especially  since  the  patriot  army  had  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  York  Eiver,  for  its  heavy  transportation. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  broad  main  street  of  "Williamsbui'g  there  was 
a  square,  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  William  and  Mary's  College,  a 
renerablo  institntion  founded  in  1693,  The  rooms  were  filled  with  wounded 
rebels,  and;they  were  lying  in  gronps  beneatli  the  portico,  the  steps  being 
crimsoned  with  their  blood.  General  McCleUan  visited  these  stricken  toes 
with  a  brother's  sympathy.  He  had  a  kind  word  for  all.  A  flag  of  trace 
was,  by  his  orders,  immediately  sent  to  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels,  request- 
ing them  to  send  surgeons  to  take  care  of  tlieir  wounded.  This  humanity 
was  in  accordance  with  the  kindly  nature  of  General  McClellan,  A  very 
efficient  guard  was  immediately  established  to  protect  all  private  property, 
and  to  preserve  exact  discipline.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  following 
testimony  upon  this  subject,  fixim  the  Prince  de  Joinville: 

"  This  precaution  was  superfluous ;  for  if  the  obedience  of  the  Federal 
Boldiers  to  their  ofBcers  is  not  what  it  should  be,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
we  venture  to  beheve  that  no  army  has  shown  more  respect  for  non-combat- 
ants and  private  property.  During  the  whole  time  of  riiy  presence  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  only  instance  of  disorder  which  came  to  my 
knowledge,  was  the  pUlage  of  a  loft  filled  witli  the  finest  Virginia  tobacco, 
which  was  discovered  in  an  abandoned  bam," 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  General  McClellan,  in  liia  earnest  desire 
to  prohibit  tliat  pillaging  which  is  the  disgi'ace  and  ruin  of  any  army,  car- 
ried to  an  unwarrantable  and  impoHtic  degree  this  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty of  traitors  and  rebels,  and  this  respect  for  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  who  were  trampling  the  Constitution  in  the  dust.  It  is  said  that  even 
our  wounded  soldiers  were  left  exposed  upon  the  ground,  or  in  rude  tents, 
while  guards  were  stationed  around  the  houses  of  wealthy  rebels  near  at 
hand,  to  prevent  their  being  used  for  the  shelter  of  these  suffering  and  dy- 
ing patriots.  The  rebels  refused  to  sell  any  clothing,  any  delicacies,  any 
food,  even  for  specie,  and  they  were  sustained  in  this  refusal  by  the  Ifa^ 
tional  arms.  As  soon  as  the  panic  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  rebels 
found  how  effectually  they  were  protected  in  all  their  demands,  the 
women,  who  showed  themselves  tenfold  more  wicked  and  venomous  than 
tlie  men,  returned  to  WilHamsburg,  and,  with  insulting  and  tantalizing 
parade,  carried  eggs  and  wine,  and  baskets  filled  witli  all  lusuries,  upon 
the  heads  of  their  slaves,  to  the  wounded  rebels,  while  scarcely  a  comfort 
could  be  obtained  for  money,  or  by  anpeals  to  humanity,  for  the  wounded 
and  sick  of  our  own  army. 

"  Whenever,"  writes  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  "  these  women,  followed 
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by  their  negro  servants,  carrying  well-filled  baskets,  met  a  Federal 
soldier  on  the  aide-walk,'  they  made  a  point  of  gathering  up  their 
dresses  in  haste,  as  if  to  avoid  the  contact  of  some  miclean  animal  The 
victors  only  smiled  at  these  ehiidish  and  ill-bred  demonstrations.  Other 
troops  in  their  place  might  have  been  less  patient."  Genera!  Bu^er  at 
Kew  Orleans  puraued  a  more  efficient,  sagaeions,  and,  we  must  think,  a 
more  hnmane  course. 

General  McOlellan  took  for  his  head-quarters  the  house  which  had  been 
occupied  the  day  before  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston.  The  military  ability 
displayed  by  this  rebel  officer  is  admitted  by  all.  Holding  our  army, 
superior  in  numbers  and  far  better  equipped,  at  bay  for  two  days  before 
"Williamsburg,  he  gauied  time  for  the  safe  removal  of  ail  his  trains,  and 
then,  with  his  whole  army,  moved  to  another  position  in  the  rear.  Here, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  upper  York  Kiver,  he  again  found  time  to  intrench 
himself,  employing  twenty  thousand  slaves  in  tlirowing  up  earthworks.  A 
few  squadrons,  under  Greneral  Stoneman,  were  sent  to  harass  the  rear- 
guard of  the  foe,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  rested  three  or  four 
days  at  "Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  supplies,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  their  cautious  advance. 

The  sick  m  the  National  army  already  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  wounded  were  about  one  thousand  five  hundred.  They  were 
placed  in  hospitals  at  Torlrtown,  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Newport  News. 
The  Ninety-second  Kew  York  Regiment,  which  left  Albany  on  the  first 
of  March  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  had  now  hut  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field.  The  following  anecdote, 
related  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Marks,  in  his  Peninsida  Campaign,  is  worthy 
of  record  as  illustrative  of  the  times : 

Passing  by  the  old  jail  at  Yorktown,  he  heard  the  plaintive  wail  of 
many  voices,  singing  as  in  some  funeral  service.  Groups  of  ofiicers  and 
soldiers  were  looking  in  at  the  windows  and  listening.  As  he  approached 
he  saw  within  forty  or  fifty  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  atti- 
tudes. They  were  singing  one  of  the  negro  religious  hymns.  The  leader 
gave  out  the  hymn,  which  he  sang  in  a  plaintive  manner,  while  all  voices 
joined  in  the  chorus  with  a  richness  of  melody  seldom  equalled : 

,  "  Oh.  I  I  want  to  die,  and  go  home  to  Heavea  in  the  momii^." 

After  the  hymn  they  all  kneeled  upon  the  fioor,  and  the  leader  prayed 
in  fervid  strains  which  awoke  the  most  enthusiastic  responses.  After  the 
prayer  was  over,  Dr.  Maris  inquired  of  the  leader  why  they  were  in 
prison.  He  said  that  they  had  been  charged  with  shooting  our  pickets, 
but  that  they  were  not  gudty.  It  was  ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  some 
of  our  men  had  been  shot ;  that  these  poor  and  childUke  slaves  had  been 
advised  in  a  kindly  spirit,  by  some  of  our  men,  to  go  into  the  battle-field 
and  pick  up  some  of  the  shovels,  blankets,  and  overcoats  which  were  strewed 
over  the  ground.  The  negroes  went  into  tiie  field,  and  without  knowing 
how  either  to  load  or  to  discharge  a  gun,  were  accused  by  some  malicious 
8  of  having  shot  our  soldiers.     Hence  they  were  thrown  into  jail,  and 
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the  poor  ereatnrea  supposed  that  they  were  soon  to  be  led  forth  to  te  shot 
or  hnng.  Dr.  Marks  assured  them  that  if  they  were  innocent  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  but  added — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  shoot- 
ing our  men,  who  have  never  done  you  any  harm,  and  who  are  your 
Mends  ?" 

"No,  no,  no,  massa;"  they  replied;  "we  no.  tell  which  end  ob  de 
gun  bullet  go  out.  No  shoot  a  thing  as  big  as  massa's  big  barn,  M^sa 
neber  allow  shoot  gun  or  carry  Imife,  'eept  one  broken  blade.  '  No, 
massa,  de  oberseers,  dey  kill  your  men ;  dey  lie  in  bush  to  shoot  de 
soldier." 

Dr.  Harks  again  assured  them  that  if  they  were  innocent  they  would 
Boon  be  acquitted  and  sent  back  to  their  homes.  They  smiled  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  soon  their  anxiety  returned,  saying,  "  dat  white  man  bery  un- 
certain." Again  they  resumed  their  hymns  and  prayers,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  death.  "What  their  fate  was  we  are  not  informed,  but  doubt- 
less they  were  acquitted. 

The  dead  baving  been  buried,  the  wounded  provided  for,  and  the  army 
trains  being  all  in  readiness,  again  the  mighty  host  resumed  its  march. 
The  weather  for  a  few  days  became  perfect.  The  water  rapidly  evapo- 
rated from  the  gronnd,  under  the  influence  of  a  benign  sun  and  a  fr^h 
breeze,  and  the  roads  became  dry  and  firm.  The  distance  from  Williams- 
burg to  the  final  encampment  on  the  Ohickahominy  was  about  forty  miles. 
It  took  the  army  two  weeks  to  traverse  that  space,  while  there  was  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  opposition  encountered  by  the  way. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville,  speaking  of  this  unaccountably  slow  march, 
says:— 

"  The  army  would  get  into  motion,  mingled  in  masses  with  its  immense 
team  of  wagons.  About  one-fourth  of  each  regiment  was  occupied  in 
escorting  the  tr>.ateriel  of  the  corps,  piled  up  provisions,  ammunition,  tents, 
and  furniture  on  wagons,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  a  battalion.  But  for  the 
absence  of  women,  we  might  have  been  taken  for  an  armed  emigration 
rather  than  for  soldiers  on  the  march.  Six  miles  was  the  extreme  limit  of 
our  day's  march," 

The  main  body  of  the  rebels  bad  retreated  along  the  centre  of  the  Pen- 
insula, while  a  part  of  their  army  had  followed  the  banks  of  the  York 
River,  accompanied  and  aided  by  a  small  fleet  of  transports.  West  Point 
is  an  insignificant  hamlet  at  the  head  of  York  River,  where  that  stream  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kattapony  and  the  Pamunkey.  General 
Franklin,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  had  been  sent 
with  a  splendid  division  of  the  grand  army,  in  transports,  up  the  York 
River  to  West  Point,  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  there  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  The  division,  of  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
arrived  at  its  landing-place  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  6th,  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg. 

The  troops  were  promptly  disembarked  on  a  large  open  field  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  Mattapony,  and  between  that  stream  and  the  Pamunkey. 
At  this  spot  there  was  a  beautiful  plantation,  nearly  a  mile  square,  and 
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almost  as  level  as  a  floor.  "West  Point  was  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Btream  j 
but  as  the  rebels  were  in  that  vicinity,  and  had  destroyed  all'  the  bridges, 
and  as  we  had  perfect  command  of  the  river  through  onr  transports  and 
gunboats,  it  was  deemed  best  to  land  the  army  on  the  southern  shore. 
W^t  Point  was  connected  witk  Pichmond  by  a  railroad,  which  ran  along 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Pamuntey,  and  crossed  the  stream  about  four- 
teen miles  from  its  mouth,  at  a  place  called  White  Honse,  There  was  on 
the  plantation  a  fine  mansion,  with  numerous  bams,  negro  huts,  and  other 
out-buildings.  This  beautiful  plain  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
dense  woods,  the  fourth  side  resting  on  the  river. 

Immediately  upon  the  landing  of  the  troops,  the  gunboats  took  posses- 
sion of  West  Point,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  de- 
serted buildings.  Not  a  single  white  man  was  left  in  the  place.  Pickets 
were  stationed  in  the  edge  of  the  surroundiug  woods,  and  the  white  tents 
of  the  soldiers  were  spread  over  the  plain.  As  yet,  there  were  no  signs 
whatever  of  the  presence  of  any  enemy.  A  few  hght-draught  gunboats 
were  sent  on  a  reconnoissance  up  both  the  Pamunkey  and  the  JIattapony,- 
and  though  they  shelled  the  banks  on  both  sid^  of  the  stream,  they  could 
find  no  traces  of  the  foe.  During  the  night,  however,  one  of  our  advance 
vedettes,  stationed  in  the  woods,  was  shot  by  some  of  the  rebel  pickets  who 
Were  lurking  in  ambnsh. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  gunboats  discovered,  a  few  miles  up  the 
Pamunkeyj  several  regiments  of  the  rebels,  and  promptly  dispersed  them 
by  a  few  shells.  In  the  mean  time  General  Slocum  and  Genera)  Dana, 
withgreat  energy,  pushed  forward  the  disembarkation  of  the  ti-oops,  with 
the  guns  and  the  horses.  The  appearance  of  rebel  scouts  here  and  there, 
indicated  that  there  was  a  pretty  large  rebel  force  concealed  in  the  vicinity. 
Accordingly  five  regiments,  the  Sixteenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-second 
New  York,  and  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were 
pushed  forward  into  the  woods.  Suddenly  they  were  assailed  by  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  a  numerous  body  of  rebels,  hidden,  Indian  fashion,  in 
the  dense  underbi-ush.  The  volley  was  promptly  returned  by  the  patriots, 
when  the  rebels  sprang  to  their  feet  and  fled,  almost  instantly  disappearing 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

The -National  troops  were  soon  widely  scattered  in  the  pursuit.  Parties 
of  the  foe  were  encountered  here  and  there,  and  a  desultory  battle  ensued 
from  behind  stumps  and  trees,  the  forest  echoing  for  miles  with  the  inces- 
sant report  of  the  rifle.  Por  three  hours  this  singular  battle  raged,  without 
any  very  serious  loss  on  either  side,  though  some  scores  of  men,  in  aU,  were 
tilled  or  wounded.  At  length  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  in- 
creasing in  number.  Behind  every  tree  there  was  a  concealed  rebel  marks- 
man. The  National  troops,  who  had  been  lured  on  thus  far,  in  atraggHng 
order,  found  that  they  were  being  quite  outnumbered.  The  infantry  were 
accordingly  directed  to  fall  back,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery  were 
brought  forward. 

These  batteries — ^Pori;er'e  Pirst  IVTassaohusetts,  Piatt's  United  States, 
and  Hexamer's  New  Jersey — ^were  admirably  manned,  and  sent  their  shells 
shrieking  into  the  forest  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  minute.     They  were  supported 
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by  the  Eigbteentli  and  Twentieth  Mas'saeliiisetta  and  the  Sixteenth  New 
York  Kegiiuenta  of  infantry.  The  rebels  could  not  stand  this  deadly  fire, 
and  fled  precipitately.  In  their  flight  they  took  a  direction  toward  the 
river.  There  the  gnnboata  opened  upon  them,  when  they  again  turned 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

For  a  moment  the  rebels  made  an  attempt  to  bring  one  of  their  hat- 
terieB  into  position ;  but  the  Pirst  'Se'w  Jersey  Eegiment  charged  upon 
them  at  the  double-quick,  with  a  cheer  which  made  the  forest  ring,  and 
the  foe,  desperate  men  as  they  were,  were  compelled  to  retire.  Our  ex- 
ultant troops  plunged  after  them.  Conspicuous  in  the  pursuit  was  the 
Fifth  ^Regiment  of  Maine  boys.  These  hardy  young  men,  in  the  brilliant 
daring  with  which  they  chased  the  foe,  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
army.  The  gunboats  continued,  while  slowly  ascending  the  river,  to  throw 
their  shells  into  the  forest,  wherever  an  enemy  might  be  concealed.  Our 
lo^  in  this  conflict  was  ten  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded.  That  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known. 

Though  the  patriots  were  left  undisputed  victors  in  possession  of  the 
field,  General  Franklin  adopted  vigorous  precautions  to  prevent  surprise 
during  the  night,  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy,  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, could  not  be  far  distant.  The  battery  horses  were  kept  in  barney, 
and  the  men  were  all  ready  for  instant  summons  to  the  ranks.  But  the 
enemy  had  been  too  severely  punished  to  attempt  to  strike  another  blow. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  darkness,  before  the  dawn  they  had  put  a  safe 
distance  between  themselves  and  Franklin's  division. 

During  this  singular  forest  conflict  there  were  many  scenes  of  wild  ad- 
venture and  of  hair-breadth  escape,  which  would  embellish  the  pages  of 
the  most  romantic  tales  of  chivalry.  In  the  ardor  and  recklessness  of  the 
pursuit,  Captain  Montgomery,  of  General  TTewton's  staff,  and  Lieutenant 
Baker,  of  General  Franklin's  staff,  ventured  too  far  into  the  woods.  It 
was  about  one  o'clock  at  noon.  They  were  both  on  horseback.  Hearing 
some  voices  proceeding  from  a  jungle  of  very  dense  undei'brush,  and 
knowing  that  the  National  troops  were  in  that  direction,  they  sup- 
posed that  one  of  our  regiments  was  there.  They  rode  directly  into  the 
liiicket  and  found  a  mass  of  men,  clustered  like  bees  behind  tre^,  bushes, 
stumps,  and  stones.  In  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  they  were  not  at  first 
particularly  noticed,  there  being  nothing  in  their  dress  or  appearance  to 
distinguish  them. 

But  they  instantly  saw,  to  their  dismay,  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  Hampton  Legion,  from  South  OaroHna.  Instinctively  conscious  that 
nothing  but  the  raoat  imperturbable  coolness  and  audacity  could  save 
them.  Captain  Montgomery,  assuming  the  most  familiar  air,  shouted  out, 
"Now,  bo^,  the  General  expects  you  all  to  do  your  duty  to-day."  He 
was  just  turning  his  horse  slowly,  to  lull  suspicion,  congratulating  himself 
upon  his'probably  successful  escape,  when  some  one,  seeing  U.  S.  upon  his 
cap,  cried  out,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  a  Yankee.  Both  of  the  patriot 
officers  plunged  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
a  score  of  musket-balls  whistled  around  them.  Lieutenant  Baker  almost 
miraculously  escaped  unharmed.     Half  a  dozen  bullets  pierced  the  horae 
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of  Captain  Montgomery,  and  the  eteed  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  Fortu- 
nately, the  rider  was  uninjured,  yet,  conscious  of  the  barbarism  of  the  foe, 
he  feigned  death. 

The  ruffians  gathered  aronnd  him  with  imprecations.  He  remained 
for-Beveral  minutes  as  motionless  as  a  corpse,  with  liis  liead  half  buried  in 
a  ditch.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  rifled  his  pockets  and  plundered 
his  clothing,  and  honored  him  with  sundry  epithets  which  were  any  thing 
but  complimentary — in  palpable  violation  of  the  time-honored  maxim, 
Hfil  de  mortuis  nisi  honum,  Speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  the  captain,  feigning  the  gradual  return  tb  conscious- 
ness, slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  I  surrender  myself  a  prisoner  of 
war."  Even  these  half-civiliaod  men — for  the  majority  of  the  whites  at 
the  South,  "  mean  whites,"  are  not  more  than  half  civilized — hesitated  to 
kUl  a  defeneel^s  man  in  cold  blood.  Though  they  heaped  upon  him  un- 
measured abuse,  and  several  demanded  that  he  should  be  shot,  they  did 
not  proceed  to  actual  violence.  As  they  were  assailing  him  with  curs^ 
and  threatenings,  Captain  Montgomery  said  calmly — 

"  I  have  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  demand  to  be  treated  as 
each.  At  the  Worth  we  treat  dogs  better  than  you  treat  men.  Now  lead 
me  to  your  commanding  officer." 

A  large  group  of  rebel  soldiers  was  by  this  time  collected,  and  new 
volleys  of  abuse  were  bursting  from  their  lips,  when  a  shell  from  one  of  our 
gunboats  dropped  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  exploded.  A  fragment  of  the 
shell  grazed  the  nose  of  Captain  Montgomery,  taking  off  the  skin.  The 
group  was  instantly  scattered,  the  rebels  rushing  in  one  direction,  the 
heroic  Yankee  in  another.  He  soon  reached  his  friends,  mounted  another 
horse,  and  reported  himself  as  ready  for  duty. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  a  young  lady,  a  niece  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  who  was  residing  in  his  family,  shows  the  panic  then  exist- 
ing in  Sichmond.  The  authenticity  of  this  letter  has  never  been  called 
in  question. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  dark  gloom  which  now  hovers  over  our  country, 
I  am  ready  to  sink  in  despair.  General  Johnston  is  falling  back  from  the 
Peninsula,  or  Torktown,  and  Uncle  Jeff,  thi/nhs  we  had  better  go  to  a 
safer  place  than  Hichmond.  We  have  not  decided  yet  where  we  shjjl  go, 
but  I  think  to  North  Carolina,  to  some  far-off  country  town,  or  perhaps  to 
South  Carolina.  If  Johnston  falls  hack  as  far  as  Richmond,  all  om-  troops 
will  also  fall  back  to  this  place,  and  make  one  desperate  stand  against 
General  McClellan.  O  God  I  defend  this  people  with  thy  powerful  arm, 
is,  my  constant  prayer.  O  mother !  Uncle  Jeff,  is  miserable.  He  tries 
to  be  cheerful,  and  hear  up  against  such  a  continuation  of  troubles,  but  oh  1 
I  fear  that  he  cannot  live  long  if  he  does  not  get  some  rest  and  quiet. 
Our  reverses  dfetress  him  so  much,  and  he  is  so  weak  and  feeble,  it 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  look  at  him.  He  knows  that  he  ought  to  send 
his  wife  and  children  away,  and  yet  he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  them,  and 
we  all  dread  to  part  with  him,  too.  Varina  and  I  had  a  hard  cry  about  it 
to-day.  Oh,  what  a  blow  the  fail  of  New  Orleans  was  1  It  liked  to  have 
set  us  all  crazy  here.     Everybody  looks  depressed,  and  the  cause  of  the 
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Confederacy  looks  drooping  and  sinMng ;  but  if  God  is  with  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  ? 

"  P.  S.  We  all  leave  here,  to-morrow  morning,  for  Ealeigh,  Three  gun- 
boats are  in  James  Kiver,  on  their  way  to  the  city,  and  may,  probably, 
reach  here  in  a  few  hours ;  so  we  have  no  longer  any  time  to  delay.  I 
only  hope  that  we  have  not  delayed  too  long  already.  I  am  afraid  that 
Richmond  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  there  is  no  way  to  beep 
back  the  gunboats.  James  Hiver  is  so  high  that  all  obstructions  are  in 
danger  of  being  washed  away  ;  bo  there  is  no  help  for  the  city." 
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CHAPTER     V. 

THE    ADVANCE    TO     THE    C  H  I  C  K  A  HOM  TS  T. 

(From  May  eill  to  Juno  l3t,  ISSa) 

SoEira  AT  TVest  Point.— MinoH  otJ  the  Pamiinkbt. — Aspeot  of  the  Oouhtht. — ScsuPDiOtra 
Resard  job  Pbiwatb  Property. — Arrival  ii  thb  White  House.— Retreat  and  Cohcen- 

TRATIOH  OP  THB  BBBEI.a. — EXPOaURB  OP  WASHINGITON. — CaPTUBE  OP  NOBFOIiK. — DESTBUCTIOS 
OP  THB  itBRlUUAO. BNOAMPUENT  ON  THB  ChIOKAIIOMINY. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  May,  1862,  five  days  after  tlie  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, General  MeOlellan's  army  arrived  at  "West  Point,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Franklin's  division.  The  distance  traversed  was  about 
twenty  milea.  The  picturesque  and  animated  spectacle  presented  at  this 
■point  cannot  be  describod  or  imagined.  The  placid  waters  of  tlie  Tork 
Kiver,  expanding  into  a  wide  bay  where  the  floods  of  the  Mattapony  and 
the  Pamtmkey  meet,  exhibited  a  forest  of  transport  ships,  most  of  tliein 
steamers,  with  their  trailing  banners  of  black  smoke.  They  were  inces- 
santly coming  and  going,  and  moving  in  all  directions.  Wharves  were 
improvised.  Thousands  of  active  men,  with  songs  and  laughter,  were 
disembarking  their  stores.  The  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe  was  heard 
everywhere  in  the  forest,  ae  trees  wore  felled,  and  roads  were  constructed, 
for  the  passage  of  thousands  of  teams  from  the  bajiks  to  the  encampment. 
A  canvas  city  for  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  rose  as  hy  magic. 
Squadrons  of  hoi^emen  swept  the  plain.  Wagons  and  artillery  trains 
were  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Polished  ai'mor  gleamed  m  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  silken  banners  waved  in  the  evening  breeze, 
while  exultant  music  filled  the  air  from  scores  of  military  bands. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  the  army  continued  its  march  along  the  south 
banks  of  the  Pamunkey,  accompanied  by  the  immense  flotilla  of  gunboats 
and  barges,  with  all  needful  stores.  Probably,  never  before,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  was  an  army  so  liberally  suppKed.  About  twelve  miles  from 
West  Point,  at  a  place  called  White  House,  the  raib-oad  from  West  Point 
to  Tiiehmond  crossed  the  Pamunkey.  It  was  consequently  intended  to 
make  White  House  the  base  of  future  operations,  and  the  station  for  our 
military  supplies.  The  march  over  these  twelve  miles,  with  all  our  baggage 
transported  by  water,  and  during  which  we  encountered  no  enemy  and 
no  obstacle,  occupied  seven  days — from  the  9th  to  the  10th  of  May. 

The  Pamunkey  is  here  a  fine  stream,  winding  through  a  splendid 
coxmtry,  then  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of  flowers  and  arrayed  in  the 
luxuriant  beauty  of  early  spring.  Green  meadows  were  fringed  by  wooded 
hills,  and  the  whole  landscape  presented  an  aspect  of  picturesque  beamy 
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■wMch  charmed  aU  eyes.  Magnolias,  jessamines,  and  tine  lupines  bloomed 
in  profueion,  wMle  birds  of  every  variety  of  song  and  plumage  sported 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  As  the  troops  sauntered  gayly  along, 
they  occasionally  passed  a  fine  old  mansion,  European  in  its  antique  style 
of  arehitecttirej  surrounded  by  its  spacious  garden  and  cultivated  fields.- 
These  fields  had  been  tilled  for  generations  by  negro  laborers,  whose 
wretched,  windowless  cabins  were  clustered  in  the  rear.  The  aristocratic 
master  was  invariably  in  the  rebel  army.  If  not  volmitarily,  he  was  there 
by  the  force  of  a  relentless  conscription.  * 

Occ^ionally  a  gray-headed  old  man,  surronnded  by  a  group  of  females, 
appeared  upon  the  verandah  which  is  invariably  attached  to  a  Virginia 
mansion-  By  waving  a  white  flag  he  supplicated  protection.  Groups  of 
negroes  gazed  with  astonfehment  and  with  scarcely  repre^ed  delight  upon 
the  brilliant  pageant,  which  they  all  ii^tinetively  associated  with  their' 
coming  deliverance.  Whenever  a, National  officer  approached  the  door 
of  one  of  these  mansions,  he  was  received  with  civiUty.  The  most  intense 
eagerness  was  manifested  for  news,  as  these  victims  of  rebellion  were  shut 
out  by  the  censorship  of  the  rebel  press  from  all  knowledge,  except  that 
which  the  conspirators  were  willing  to  impart,  Trequently  all  the  whites 
bad  fled,  and  the  negroes  only  were  left  behind. 

The  gunboats,  steaming  up  tlie  Pamunkey,  kept  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  shelling  any  suspicious  point.  On  the  shore 
the  engineers,  with  an  racort  of  cavalry,  led  the  advance,  reconnoitring 
and  preparing  maps  and  charts.  The  army,  with  its  vast  train  of  wagons, 
followed. 

The  troops  marched  by  brigades.  Each  brigade  was  followed  by  its 
baggage-wagons.  Each  wagon  was  drawn  usually  by  six  horses  or  mules. 
Thus  the  army  stretched  back  to  an  almost  measureless  distance,  exposed 
to  sudden  raids  upon  any  portion  of  the  line  by  an  adventurous  foe. 
The  common  soldiers,  however,  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
young  Obmmander-in- Chief.  Though  their  progress  was  very  slow,  six 
miles  being  the  extreme  limit  of  any  day's  march,  with  buoyant  spirite  and 
abundantly  fed,  they  tmdged  merrily  on,  anticipating  no  disaster.  Soon 
the  efFepte  of  the  unhealthy  clunate  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  and  thousands 
were  prostrate  with  fever.  They  were  immediately  removed  to  comfortable 
hospitals  on  board  the  transports.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  encamp- 
ment of  white  tents  rose  like  a  fairy  vision  on  the  green  meadows.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  occupied  some  central  position, 

*  "  The  style  of  living  of  Virginiana  difCared,  as  thoy  -were  divided  into  tte  higher  and  lower 
daaaea.-  The  hitter  weijp  the  '  mean  wliiles,'  who  owned  no  slaves,  and  generallj-  leas  then  half 
adoMttacres  of  land.  Theloghnts  of  this  lower  class  are  bo  poor,  and  so  unusual  at  the  Nortli, 
tliat  a  just  deBcriplion  will  scarcely  be  believed.  They  were  sot  about  the  country  witliout  I'eferr ' 
euce  either  to  beauty  or  conyenienoe.  They  are  built  of  round  hewn  timber,  joined  at  the  cor-" 
nera,  witli  the  chinks  filled  in  ■with  mortar  or  clay.  Novar  more  tlian  one  story  higb,  that  one  ia 
so  low  tliat  a  tall  maa  haa  to  stoop  on  enteiing  the  door.  Some  logs  thrown  across  above,  foi'm 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  the  floor  of  the  loft,  and  a,  ladder  of  tlie  rudest  description,  leading 
through  a  haloh,  is  tiie  grand  st^rcase.  These  huts  have  usually  one  room ;  a  two-roomed  hut  ia 
a  rarity.  Sometimea  the  ground  is  the  floor,  the  poverty  of  the  owner  preventinfj  tlie  pnrohafe 
of  floor-boarda.  A  large  fireplace,  built  also  of  loga,  and  a  log  chimney,  finish  the  building." — Siege 
qf  mdmumd,  by  Jbd  Parker,  p.  165. 
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surrounded  by  the  Bpacioua  tents  of  his  brilliant  staff.  The  telegraph  wires 
followed  the  advance  of  the  army,  that  in  formation  might  be  instantly  eom- 
municated  to  the  rear,  and  thence  to  "Washington. 

Ou  the  16th  the  army  reached  "White  House,  The  respectable  mansion 
wliieh  gives  its  name  to  the  place  was  owned  by  General  Lee,  one  of  tho 
chief  officers  of  the  rebel  army.  General  MeOlellan,  with  his  charaeteristio 
respect  for  the  rights  of  private  property,  imrdediately  stationed  a  guard 
around  this  mansion,  it  is  said,  not  even  allowing  the  men  to  draw  water 
from  its  cool  crystal  well.  As  the  water  of  that  swampy  region  was  pro- 
verbially bad,  this  was  felt  to  be  quite  a  hardship.  Even  General  McOlellan 
himself  would  not  take'  the  liberty  to  appropriate  this  commodious  dwelling 
to  bis  own  use,  but  pitched  his  tent  in  a  neighboring  field.  Many  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  sick  and  the  wonnded  were  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  home  of  a  rebel,  who  was  leading  those  forces 
which  were  throwing  death  into  the  patriot  ranks.  Speaking  upon  this 
subject  the  Prince  de  Joinville  says: 

"  This  respect  for  Southern  property  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  the 
General  in  Congress.  The  opinion  of  the  army  did  not  take  this  direction. 
It  indorsed  the  delicate  feeling  of  its  leader.  It  was  pushed  so  far  that 
when  a  servant  found,  in  an  abandoned  house,  a  basket  of  champagne, 
the  General  sent  it  back  conspicuously  the  next  day  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
We  may  eraile  at  this  puritanical  austerity,  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
in  Europe,     For  my  part,  I  admit  that  I  admired  it." 

Such  were  the  two  sides  to  the  qtiestion.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  those  sinking  and  dying,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  did 
not  smile  in  being  excluded  from  these  ceiled  chambers,  and  in  being 
deprived  of  those  delicaci^  which  no  money  could  purchase  from  the 
rebels. 

Tlie  Pamunkey  is  navigable  as  far,  as  "White  ^ouse.  Consequently  we 
enjoyed  two  important  lines  of  transportation— the  river  and  the  railroad— 
from  "West  Point  to  this  spot.  The  railroad,  passing  over  a  plain  with 
neither  viaducts  nor  embankments,  had  not  been  injured  by  the  rebele. 
They  had,  however,  destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Pamimkey  at  White 
House.  Though  all  the  rolling  stock  had  been  run  off,  the  National  army 
had  locomotives  and  ears  on  board  its  transports,  and  trains  were  soon 
passing.  General  McClellan,  instead  of  rushing  on  towards  Eichmond, 
but  about  twenty-four  miles  distant,  with  characteristic  caution  encamped 
his  army  on  a  spacious  plain  at  Cumberland,  about  three  miles  below 
White  House.  The  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  16th  were  spent  in 
pitching  their  tents  and  arranging  their  camp.  The  whole  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  all  its  array  of  horses,  wagons,  and  artillery- 
trains,  were  spread  out  upon  that  plain  within  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  At 
the  southeast  there  was  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  en- 
campment. From  that  hill  many  sketches  were  taken,  but  none  of  them 
can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  On  the 
north  was  the  river.  The  other  three  sides  were  surrounded  with  a  fringe 
of  forest.  Thus  the  whole  grand  army  was  brought  together  in  one  mass, 
the  magnificent  marquees  of  the  officers,  and  the  more  humble  canvas 
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houses  of  the  Boldiera,  occupying  a  space  of  about  eighteen  square  mileg. 
Such  a  Bceue  was  never  ivitiiessed  before  upon  this  continent. 

"While  our  army  had  been  thus  slowly  advancing,  the  great  body  of  the 
rebel  army  had  fallen  back  undisturbed  upon  their  intrenchments  sur- 
rounding Richmond.  Here  they  were  concentrating  a  majestic  force  for 
a  desperate  i-esistanee.  For  this  purpose  all  minor  objects  were  wisely 
abandoned.  A  levy  en  masse  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  or- 
dered by  the  leaders  of  the  rebels.  These  recruits  were  rapidly  drilled  in 
camps  of  instruction,  and  then  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments.  Thus 
every  hour  added  to  the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  enemy;  while  the  Na- 
tional troops,  from  sickness,  and  the  necessary  detachments  of  garrisons 
to  guard  important  points,  were  continually  losing.  Thoughtful  officers  in 
the  ai-my,  and  considerate  men  all  over  the  country,  began  to  be  very  anx- 
ious. It  was  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  that  unless  a 
blow  were  speedily  struek,  impregnable  defences  would  frown  upon  us. 
It  was  apprehended  that  we  should  soon  be  the  assailed  instead  of  the  as- 
sailants, and  that  from  behind  the  i-ebel  redoubts  an  overpowering  army 
would  be  hurled  against  our  lines.  Cavalry  reconnoissances  showed  that 
the  whole  rebel  force  had  passed  the  Chidcahominy,  and  were  awaiting 
our  approach  behind  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

A  fortnight  had  been  occupied  in  the  march  from  Williamsbiirg  to 
White  House.  General  McClellan  saw  very  clearly  the  perils  which  were 
beginning  to  thicken  around  him.  As  his  constitutional  caution  would 
not  permit  him  to  risk  a  sudden  and  impetuous  assault,  he  continued  to 
send  imploring  cries  to  "Washington  for  reenforcementa.  He  entreated 
that  General  McDowell,  who  was  then  at  Fredericksburg,  sixty  miles  north 
of  Richmond,  might  immediately  be  sent  to  him,  and  by  water  instead  of 
by  land,  Notwithstanding  the  peril  to  which  "Washington  would  be  ex- 
posed by  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops,  its  only  defenders,  the  President, 
at  the  time,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  entreaty.  He  wrote  on  the 
21st  of  May,  closing  his  letter  with  the  following  words  :— 

"  General  McDowell  can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  than  he  could  get 
aboard  of  boats,  if  the  boats  were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  hkmarch 
shall  be  resisted,  in  which  case  the  force  resisting  him  will  not  be  confront- 
ing you  at  Richmond.  By  land  he  will  reach  you  in  five  days  after  start- 
ing, whereas,  by  water,  he  would  not  reach  you  in  two  weeks,  judging  by 
past  experience.  Franklin's  single  division  did  not  reach  you  in  ten  days 
after  I  ordered  it." 

On  the  25th  of  the  month  General  McDowell  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Fredericksburg  to  join  General  MeClellan,  vi'hen  General  "  Stonewall " 
Jackson  commenced  an  expedition  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
menacing  Washington,  It  consequently  became  necessary  immediately  to 
dispatch  General  McDowell,  with  General  Fremont,  from  Western  Virginia, 
to  aid  General  Banks,  who,  with  a  very  feeble  force  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  was  exposed  to  annihilation  from  the  overwhelming  rush  of 
his  foes.  The  President  immediately  wrote  to  General  MeClellan  stating 
the  posture  of  affairs,  and  closed  by  saying  :— 

"  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach  we  should  be  utterly 
VOL.  IL-S 
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iopelesB,  Apprehension  of  something  like  this,  and  no  iinwiningtiesB  to 
Buatain'ydu,  has  always  heen  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's  force 
from  you.  Ple^e  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces 
you  now  have." 

Affairs  heing  in  this  posture,  it  was  manifestly  irapossihle  to  spare  a 
single  man  of  those  confessedly  too  few  who  had  been  left  for  the  defence 
of  Wasliington.  The  rebels  would  gladly  allow  our  troops  to  march  into 
Kichmond,  if,  in  exchange,  they  could  take  possession  of  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  President  Lincoln,  feeling  very  anxious  in  view  of  the 
military  prospects  on  the  Peninsula,  went  down  the  Potomac  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  accompanied  hy  Secretaries  Stanton  and  Chase.  He  found  that 
General  "Wool,  who  was  in  command  there,  had  for  some  months  been 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  IN'orfolk  could  easily  be  taken,  and  that 
an  expedition  ought  without  delay  to  be  sent  against  it.  It  had  been 
ascertained  on  Thursday,  May  8th,  that  the  rebels  were  evacuating  Norfolk, 
that  they  might  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Richmond,  and  that  only  a  gar- 
rison of  about  three  thousand  men  was  left  in  the  intrenchments.  A  pilot 
gave  information  that  a  landing  conld  be  effected  about  a  mile  below  the 
Rip  Kaps,  near  Willoughby  Point,  from  which  place  there  was  a  good  road 
to  Korfolk.  General  Wool,  with  Secretary  Chase  and  Colonel  Cram,  of 
the  Engineers,  crossed  over  to  this  sliore,  landed,  and  satisfied  themselves 
that  troops  could  easily  bo  disembarked  there.  Their  report  satisfied  the 
President  and  Secretary  Stanton. 

A  half-dozen  transports  were  speedily  crowded  with  troops,  and  on 
Friday  evening,  May  9th,  were  started  for  the  landing-place.  It  was  a 
short  passage.  In  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  steamers  were  put- 
ting the  men  on  shore  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  President  Lincoln  accompanied 
the  expedition  thus  far,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  to  land.  The  infantry 
were  disembarked  in  the  advance,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  of 
time,  pressed  forward  on  their  mai'ch.  It  was  a  tedious  tramp  of  eighteen 
miles  to  Korfolk,  over  burning  sands,  beneath  a  blazing  sun.  The  troojis, 
meeting  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  at  five  o'clock  reached  an  intrenched 
camp  of  the  rebels,  two  miles  outside  of  Norfolk.  There  were,  however, 
no  troops  there.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  abandoned  worts,  they 
approached  the  town. 

Here  they  were  met  by  the  Mayor,  iinder  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  General  "Wool.  After  a  brief  interview  at  the  roadside. 
General  Wool  and  Secretary  Chase  drove  into  the  city  with  the  Mayor,  in 
his  carriage,  followed  hy  the  General's  body-guard  and  the  National  troops. 
Thus  ended  this  important  day's  work,  ,  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  General  Wool  left  Fortress  Monroe,  steamed  down  the  bay  to  Wil- 
loughby  Point,  disembarked  his  troop«,  and  marched  eighteen  miles ;  took 
Norfolk,  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  in  his  own  bed  before 
midnight  on  Saturday.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night  as  the  squadron 
steamed  down  the  magnificat  hay,  and  the  scene  is  represented  as  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  imposing.  The  whole  expedition  consisted  of  six 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  moyJited  rifles,  and  one  company  of 
regular  artillery — in  all,  le^  tlian  six  thousand  men. 
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Ab  soon  as  the  rebels  in  Portsmoutli,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Elizabetli 
Eiver  from  Iforfolk,  ascertained  that  tlie  National  ti-oops  were  advancing 
in  force  wliich  could  not  be  resisted,  incendiaries,  torch  in  hand,  proceeded 
to  set  fire  to  all  pnblie  and  private  property  which  conld  be  of  any  avail  to 
the  victors.  During  the  whole  of  Saturday  night  the  heavens  were  lighted 
up  with  the  glare  of  the  conflagration.  All  tiie  combustibles  in  the  Navy 
Yard  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  dry  dock,  a  magnificent  work, 
built  at  an  outlay  of  a  million  of  dollars,  was  mined,  and  as  far  as  possible 
destroyed.  The  incendiaries  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  bay  and  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  with  fiambeanx  of  pitch-pine,  gliding  about  like  so  many 
fiends  engaged  in  their  congenial  work  of  destruction.  The  immense 
volumes  of  flame  flashing  to  the  skies  reminded  one  of  the  description  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  presented  indeed  a  spectacle  of  temftc 
grandeur. 

The  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  rebels  compelled  them  to  abandon 
the  batteries  at  Craney  Island  and  at  Sewall's  Point.  Tlie  rebel  iron-clad 
steamer  the  Memmac,  which  they  had  named  the  Virginia,  and  which,  for 
several  weeks  since  ite  conflict  with  the  Monitor,  had  been  lurking  behind 
these  tremendous  batteries,  was  now  in  a  trap  from  which  she  could  not  esr 
cape.  There  was  not  depth  of  water  for  her  to  ascend  the  James  Eiver  to  Rich- 
mond ;  she  must,  consequently,  either  be  destroyed  or  captured.  It  would 
have  been  heroic  in  her  commander  to  have  plunged  into  the  midst  of  our 
wooden  fleet,  regardless  of  the  mailed  Monitor,  and  have  fought  to  the  last. 
But  Commodore  Tatnall  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  deed.  Treason  seldom 
inspires  true  heroism.  He  steamed  out  to  the  vicinity  of  Craney  Island, 
prepared  a  slow  match  to  communicate  to  the  magazine,  set  flre  to  the  train, 
and  hastened  on  shore  with  his  men.  The  ship  burned  fiercely  for  an  hour, 
when,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  May,  there  was 
a  terrific  explosion,  and,  as  the  smoke  disappeared,  not  even  a  fragment  of 
the  ship  could  be  seen.  Its  broken  iron  mass  was  in  the  bottom  of  tlie 
sea. 

The  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Norfolk,  opened  to  the  National  gunboats  and  transports  the  nav- 
igation of  the  James  Eiver  almost  to  the  gates  of  Eichmond.  Greneral  Mc- 
Clellan's  troops,  while  on  the  march  from  "West  Point  to  "White  House,  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  events  we  have  above  described.  But  the  intelligence 
was  not  in  all  respects  gratifying.  The  rebels,  by  withdrawing  their  gaiTisons 
from  the  various  fortre^es  around  Norfolk,  were  enabled  to  ,  add  eighteen 
thousand  men  to  the  large  army  now  ralhed  to  the  defence  of  Eichmond. 
Our  three  iron-clads,  the  Monitor,  Naugatuek,  and  Galena,  which  had 
been  stationed  in  Hampton  Eoada  to  watch  the  Merrimac,  immediately 
ran  up  the  James  Eiver  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  eity.  There  they 
encountered  batteries  and  obstructions  at  Fort  Darling,  which,  after  a 
severe  conflict,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass.  They,  however,  swept 
the  river  clear  of  all  the  batteries  below. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  fear  of  the  Merrimac  compelled  our  array  to 
turn  from  the  direct  approach  to  Eichmond  by  the  James  Eiver,  and  to 
take  the  circuitous  route  by  the  York  and  tlie  Bamunkey.     A  march  of 
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twenty-five  miles  would  have  taken  our  troops  across  the  Peninsula,  from 
the  Pamunkej  to  the  James,  where  tliey  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
most  eflieient  eo-operation  of  the  gunboats  in  all  subsequent  movements. 
Such  a  movement  could  then  have  been  accomplished  by  a  vigorous 
march  of  two  days,  witli  no  foes  to  oppose.  Those  who  were  carefully 
studying  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  supposed  that  tliis  change  of  base 
would  immediately  be  made.  But  that  dilatoriness,  which  had  thus  far- 
proved  the  great  vice  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  continued  its  sway, 
and  the  movement  was  not  attempted  until  it  became  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, and  was  finally  achieved  in  the  midst  'of  the  most  awful  disaster 
and  ruin. 

The  army  remained  three  days  at  Cumberland.  At  three  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  May  19th,  it  resumed  its  march  across  the  Peninsula  to 
Richmond.  By  this  time  White  House,  on  the  solitary  Pamunkey,  had 
become  a  port,  which,  in  extent  of  business  and  bustle,  rivalled  Ifew  York. 
Every  tiling  requisite  for  an  array  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  trans- 
ported by  the  tortuous  river  to  that  point.  Vessels  of  every  kind  were 
continually  ascending  and  descending  the  stream,  while  an  innumerable 
company  of  contrabands,  vdth  glee  irrepressible,  and  shouts  which  made 
the  welkin  ring,  were  unloading  and  transferring  the  army  stores. 

The  troops  commenced  their  march  in  three  columns,  following  the  rail- 
road track  and  parallel  roads.  An  advance  guard  explored  tlie  distant 
woods,  searching  for  masked  batteries,  and  penetrating  every  place  in 
i^diich  a  foe  might  lurk.  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  marched  for  Bottom's  Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy,  a  few 
miles  below  where  the  railroad  crosses  that  stream.  This  point  was 
thirteen  miles  from  White  House  and  ten  from  Richmond.  General 
iTcOlellan,  with  the  main  b5dy  of  the  army,  followed  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  and  advanced  tlie  first  day  six  miles,  to  Tunstall's  Station,  The 
road  led  through  a  very  picturesque  country,  with  occasional  elevations, 
most  of  the  region  being  covered  with  forest.  General  Stoneman  in  the 
advance,  by  a  more  rapid  march,  proceeded  eight  miles  farther,  and 
reached  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  Chickahominy  that  afternoon. 

The  rebels  had  destroyed  the  bridge.  They  were  not,  however,  there  in 
force,  and  General  Stoneman,  withoot  difficulty,  took  possession  of  tho 
ruins,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  repair.  Having  thus  made 
arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the  stream  by  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
he  marched  six  miles  up  the  river  to  a  little  hamlet  called  Cold  Harboi 
wliich  was  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  the  right  wing  of  the  army. 
Here  a  strong  force  of  the  rebels  was  found.  General  Stoneman  assailed 
them  impetuously,  drove  them  before  him,  and  encamped  there  for  the 
night.  The  average  distance  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the  Ohickahommy 
was  twelve  miles.  There  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  our  march,  no  rivers 
to  ford,  no  mountains  to  climb.  Still  it  was  found  so  diflicult,  in  our 
inexperience,  to  move  a  large  army,  that  a  whole  week  was  occupied  in 
transporting  the  troops  this  distance.  The  rain  had  fallen  in  unusual 
profusion,  and  the  roads  were  exceedingly  bad. 

The  troops   commenced   their   march  from   the    concentrated   catnp 
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at  Cumberland,  on  tlie  Pamnnkeyj  and  spread  out  in  diverging  lines  as 
tliey  approacihed  the  sluggish  waters  and  extended  mai^hes  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  By  Sunday  evening,  !May  25th,  our  troops  were  encamped  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  in  a  line  extending  more  than  tweiifcy  miles.  The 
naiTow  river  was  spanned,  along  the  line  of  the  army,  by  six  or  seven, 
dilapidated  bridges,  and.  two  or  three  new  ones  were  immediately 
commenced.  As  the  roads  were  bad,  and  dense  forests  and  pathless 
morasses  were  spread  around,  it  was  manifest  that  this  position  of  the 
army  exposed  any  portion  of  it  to  be  assailed  by  a  concentrated  force  of 
the  rebels,  and  to  be  crushed  before  reenforcements  conld  be  sent  to  their 
aid.  As  it  had  been  invariably  the  practice  of  the  rebels  to  combine  their 
whole  force  in  an  overwhelming  assault  upon  some  unprotected  division 
of  tlie  National  troops,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  North  aa  soon 
as  the  disposition  of  our  army  was  known.  The  Northern  community, 
familiar  also  in  their  reading  with  the  rapid  campaigns  and  long  daily 
marches  of  European  troops,  could  not  restrain  the  utterance  of  their  im- 
patience, in  view  of  the  continued  slowness  of  our  advance.  They  knew 
that  every  day's  delay  diminished  our  army,  and  increased  that  of  the  foe. 

Two  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  National  troops,  aided  by  an 
immense  fleet  of  transports  and  gunboats,  had  landed  on  the  Peninsula. 
It  was  forty-five  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy.  Twenty- 
days  iiad  been  occupied  in  the  march.  The  enemy  had  been  all  this  time 
rapidly  gatliering  recruits.  Thousands  of  slaves  were  driven,  day  and 
night,  to  work  upon  their  iutrenchments  around  Eichmond,  From  our 
advanced  pcrats  we  could  see  the  spires  of  the  city,  and,  in  tlie  silence  of 
the  night,  could  hear  the  tolling  of  its  bells.  It  becaine  evident  tliat  we 
were  outnumbered  by  the  rebels.  Moreover,  they  wcro  stationed  behind 
formidable  defeneea.  Those  ramparts  must  be  stormed  before  the  patriots 
could  enter  Richmond.  Our  opportunity  was  lost.  It  was  but  sixty 
miles  fi'om  Fortress  Monroe  to  Eichmond.  Could  we  have  passed  over 
that  space  in  eight  days,  instead  of  eight  weeks,  the  rebel  capital  could 
easily  have  been  taken. 

It  was  now  too  late.  Our  army  was  entangled  in  tho  marshes  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  sultrj--  heat  was  beating  down  upon  the  heads  of  tha 
fainfeing  soldiers.  The  malaria  arising  from  those  swamps  was  filling  ths 
hospitals  with  the  sick.  General  McOlellan  continued  to  send  toAVash- 
ington  for  reenforcements ;  but  "  StonewaJl "  Jackson,  the  mmt  bold  and 
daring  fighter  of  the  rebels,  was  thundering  down  the  Yalley  of  tlie  Shen- 
andoah, and  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  spared  from  the  defenceless  capital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  anxiety  oppressed  every  thoughtful  man  in  tha 
army  and  in  the  Nation.  We  had  marched  our  troops  into  the  heart  of' 
the  enemy's  counti-y,  had  entangled  them  amidst  marehes  in  the  presence 
of  an  outnumbering  foe,  and  now  the  whole  army  was  in  immiiient  dangei" 
of  destruction.  Here  we  must  leave  them  for  a  short  season,  while  wo 
describe  the  raid  of  "  StoneWall"  Jackson  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
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AWOEDT   OP   PlESIHENT  LiHCOLN. — McDoWELL's  CORPS.— THE   MotiJJTAIN  IlEPAETMEMT.  —  UCK- 

sok's  Dash  upon  BAiES. — Nob[.e  Letter  ov  General  McDowkll. — Panic  in  Wasiiiko- 
TON.— BsBfiGiiTio  Action  of  Gesbbat.  Fbbuoht.— RnNwuB  Eattlb. — SucoEsa  of  Jaceson's 
Raid. — Battls  or  Hanovbb  CouaT-IIouSB. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  tlio  "War  Department,  at  Washiiigton,  sent  tlio 
following  dispatch  to  General  McClellan : — 

"  Tour  dispateli  to  the  President,  asking  for  reiinforeements,  liaa  been 
received  and  carcfnlly  considered.  Tlie  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover 
tlie  Capital  entirely,  and  it  13  believed  that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it 
would  require  more  time  to  eifect  a  junction  between  yonr  army  and  that 
of  the  Eappahannock,  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  Kivers,  than 
hy  the  land  march. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Rich- 
mond, at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  General  McDowell  has  been 
ordered  to  march  upon  the  city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered — 
keeping  himself  always  in  position  to  cover  the  Capital  from  all  possible 
attack— so  to  operate  as  to  pnt  his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your 
right,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate,  so  as  to  establish  this  communi- 
cation as  soon  as  possible.  By  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of 
Uiehmond,  it  is  believed  that  the  communication  can  be  safely  established, 
either  north  or  south  of  the  Pamunltey  River.  In  any  event,  yon  will  he 
able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  leaving  Eich- 
anond  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  ]pon  General  McDowell,  He 
will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty  tlioasand  men, 

"  A  copy  of  the  instractions  to  Major-General  McDowell  is  with  this. 
The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  command,  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  Capital  of  the  Kation.  At  your  earnest  call  for  reenforcc- 
ments,  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Eichinond,  but 
charged,  in  attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  City  of  Washington ;  and 
you  will  give  no  orders,  either  before  or  after  yonr  junction,  which  can 
keep  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this  city.  You  and  he  will  communicate 
with  each  other,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  neces- 
eary  for  eificient  co-operation, 

"  The  President  directs  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Pappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  ho 
moves  forward.     By  order  of  the  President. 

"  Edwes  M.  Stauioh,  Sec.  of  War.'' 
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Could  tbia  union,  thus  ordered,  of  General  MeDoweH'e  force  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  with  General  McOIollan'a  army  have  then  heen  effected, 
it  is  not  improbable  tliat  Kidmaond  might  have  fallen.  Greneral  McClellan, 
in  hia  testimonY  on  the  10th  of  December,  before  a  court-martial  in  "Wash- 
iiigion,  where  General  McDowell  was  triumphantly  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  said : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  woiild  have  taken 
Richmond  had  not  the  corps  of  General  McDowell  been  separated  from  it. 
It  is  also  my  opinion,  that  had  the  command  of  General  McDowell  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  tlie  month  of  May,  by  way  of  Hanover  Court- 
House,  from  Fredericlisburg,  we  should  have  ]iad  Richmond  in  a  wcelt 
after  the  junction.  I  do  not  hold  General  McDowell  responsible  for  a 
failure  to  join  me  on  that  occasion," 

General  McDowell  was  a&  anxious  as  General  McClellan  to  have 
this  junction  effected,  but  was  prevented  by  the  events  which  we  must 
turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  describe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
majestic  Army  of  tlie  Potomac,  numbering  over  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  which  for  eight  months  had  been  reposing  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas, 
when  pushed  by  the  order  of  the  President  into  action,  was  divided  into 
several  corps  d^armee.  General  McClellan  took  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  the  Peninsular  route,  which  ho 
chose  contraiy  to  the  judgment  of  the  President.  As  this  expcaed  Washing- 
ton to  attack,  by  a  sudden  raid  through  Fredericksburg,  or  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoali,  General  McDowell  was  sent  to  guard  the  Fred- 
ericksbui^  route,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  General  Banks  was 
sent  with  a  small  force  of  five  or  eight  thousand  men  into  the  valley,  to 
watch  against  any  raid  upon  "Washington  in  that  direction.  He  entered 
the  valley  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Winchester, 
Strasburg,  Woodstock,  New  Market,  and  ITarrisonsbnrg,  took  position  at 
Staunton,  At  Winch^ter  a  portion  of  this  force,  under  General  Shields,* 
met  a  lai'ge  body  of  the  rebels  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  completely  routed 
them  in  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war.  The  rebels, 
under  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  were  driven  to  Strasburg.  They  left  eighty- 
five  dead  on  the  field.  They  retreated  with  -ten  wagons  of  dead  and 
wounded  in  their  train. 

In  addition  to  these  movements,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  President 
on  the  11th  of  March,  creating   the    Mountain   Department.      General 

*  Major-General  James  Shields  was  born  in  Tjrone  County,  Ireland,  in  IBIO.  Wlien  siiteen 
years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  Araerica,  and  settled  in  Kaskasltis,  IHinois.  He  studied  law,  entered 
upon  Euccesaful  practice,  and  in  1B43  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Suprema  Court  of  tlia  State. 
Upon  tUe  opening  of  the  Meiioan  war  lie  wTts  appoimted  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  At 
Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo  ho  distinguished  himself  for  hia  gallantry.  At  the  latter  hattle  ho 
was  Severely  wounded  by  a  copper  ball,  wliioh  passed  through  his  body  and  lungs.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  skill  of  a  MeiicHn  surgeon,  after  the  reRUlar  Eui^eona  of  tha  army  had  given  over 
his  case  as  hopeless.  .He  was  again  wounded  at  Ohapultepec,  and  was  made  Major-General.  Re- 
turning from  the  war,  he  waa  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Eepreseotativoa  in  1849.  After- 
wards removing  to  Minnesota,  be  was  elected  to  tlio  United  Scatea  Senate,  Subsequently  )ie  re- 
moved to  California,  and  resumed  the  profession  of  the  law.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  tha 
rebotlion,  bo  ag^in,  with  ardent  patriotism,  toolt  up  arms  Jn  delbnce  of  his  imperilled  adopted 
eountry. 
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Fremontwaa  intrasted  with  the  command.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment  that  he  sbould  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  Eiver,  in  Xen- 
tuety,  to  Pikeville ;  thence  advance  tlirongh  Cumherland  Gap  to  Knox- 
ville,  and  seize  the  railroad,  so  as  to  cut  the  rebel  retreat  from  Rielimond, 
and  prevent  any  supplies  or  reenforcements  from  being  sent  to  that  place. 
This  department  extended  from  the  command  of  General  McClellan  on  the 
Potomac,  to  that  of  General  Halleck  on  the  Jlississippi.  About  the  1st  of 
April,  General  Premont  commenced  military  operations  in  the  important 
region  assigned .  to  him.  By  a  series  of  energetic  movements,  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  positions  they  had  occupied,  and  General  Fremont, 
advancing  from  Wheeling,  reached  Petersburg,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac.  Thence  pushing  vigorously  forward,  ho  established  his  head- 
quarters at  HcDowell,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Shenandoah  Moun- 
tains. This  town  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  Harrisonsburg,  which  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  General 
Fremont's  advance,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  retired  to  Franklin  and  strongly  fortified  themselves  there.  These 
three  corps  were  thus  stationed  at  this  time,  mainly  for  the  defence  of 
"Washington.  General  McDowell  was  at  Fredericksburg,  east  of  tlie  Blue 
Eidge.  General  Bants  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the 
Blue  Eidge  and  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.  General  Fremont  was  west 
of  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.* 

General  "  StonewaU  "  Jackson,  the  most  dashing  of  the  rebel  chieftains, 
quietly  gathered  a  force,  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  made  a  rush  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  intending  to 
overwhelm  and  annihilate  the  small  force  of  but  six  thousand  men  whicli 
General  Banks  had  at  Strasburg;  and  then,  as  was  supposed,  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  seize  Washington.  The  blow  was  ap- 
parently quite  feasible,  and  might  have  proved  to  the  JSTational  cause  quite 
in-eparable.  The  rebels  under  Generals  Jackson  and  Ewell  moved  as 
secretly  and  rapidly  as  possible  between  the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  Massa- 
nutten  mountain  range,  hoping,  by  striking  directly  from  Front  Eoyal  to 
Winchester,  to  ent  off  the  retreat  of  General  Banks  and  capture  his  whole 
force  at  Strasburg.  General  Banks  was  not  aware  of  his  peril  until  Friday 
evening,  the  23d  of  May.  The  rebels  were  already  near  Front  Eoyal, 
driving  all*  opposition  before  theni.     There  was  no  salvation  for  him  but 

*  The  President  and  Secretarj  of  War  waro  both  Tery  ansioua  to  effect  a  janctioiv  of  t!io  two 
acmiea  in  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  accomplisheii  witlioiit  eadaagecing  Washington.  On  tlio 
ITth  of  May,  Secretary  Stanton  sent  tho  flowing  instrnctioua  to  Genoral  McDowell : 

"Gbnbrae.;  Upon  being  joined  by  Shielda's  diviBion,  you  will  move  upon  Richmond  by  tho 
general  route  of  the  EiohiQOnd  and  Freda  ricksbui^  raJiroad,  co-operating  with  the  force  under 
General  McClellan,  now  threatening  Richmond  from  the  lino  of  the  Pamunlfey  and  York  Rivera. 
,  While  seekir^  to  establish,  aa  soon  as  possible,  a  commuuicatiou  between  your  left  wing 
and  the  right  wing  of  General  McCiellan,  you  will  hold  yonrself  always  in  Buoh  position  as  to 
coyer  the  Capital  of  llie  Nation  gainst  a  sudden  dash  by  any  large  body  of  the  rebel  forces. 

'■  General  Uofllollan  will  be  furnished  a  copy  of  these  inatructiona,  and  will  be  directed  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  ostabliah  communications  with  your  left,  and  to  prevent  the  main  body  0/ 
the  enemy's  anny  from  louving  Richmond  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  column,  before  a  junc- 
tion between  the  two  armies  is  «ffeotod.  A  copy  of  his  instructions,  in  regard  to  tlie  employment 
flf  yonr  forces,  is  annaiod.  En\i-i:T  11.  SusTOS,  Secretanj  <■/  War." 
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in  the  most  cool,  determined,  and  skilful  retreat.  This  General  Banka 
conducted  with  such  heroism  and  ability  as  rendered  it  virtually  a  victory ; 
and  his  conduct  elevated  him  to  a  very  high  position  among  military  men. 
Contesting  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  fighting  an  ince^ant  hattle,  he  re- 
pelled tlie  assaults  of  his  foes,  who  outnumbered  him  four  to  one.  After 
an  uninterrupted  retreat  and  battle  of  forty-eight  hours,  he  conducted  his 
army,  in  a  march  of  fifty-three  miles,  safely  across  the  Potomac,  near 
Martinsburg,  saving  almost  his  whole  wagon-train  and  every  piece  of 
artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  heard  of  the  commencement  of  this  for- 
midable raid,  with  the  probable  destruction  of  General  Banks's  corps,  and 
tlie  eonseijuent  imminent  exposure  of  Washington,  the  excitement  and 
anxiety  became  intense.  General  Fremont  and  Genera!  McDowell  were 
telegi'aphed  immediately  to  move  to  the  support  of  General  Banks.  On 
Saturday  evening,  May  24th,  General  McDowell  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  order : 

"  Ton  are  instructed,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  movement  on 
Richmond,  to  put  twenty  thousand  men  in  motion  at  once  for  the  Shenan- 
doah, moving  in  the  line,  or  in  advance  of  the  line,  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
railroad.  Your  object  will  be  to  capture  the  force  of  Jackson  and  Ewell, 
either  in  co-operation  with  General  Fremont,  or,  in  case  want  of  supplies 
or  transportation'  interfered  with  his  movements,  it  is  believed  that  the 
force  which  you  move  will  be  sufficient  to  aecomplisli  the  object  alone. 
Eeports  received  this  moment  are  that  Banks  is  fighting  with  Ewell,  eight 
miles  from-  Harper's  Perry." 

General  McDowell  was  then  on  the  eve  of  forming  a  junction  with 
General  McClellan.  This  summons,  frustrating  all  his  plans,  was  to  him 
a  bitter  disappointment.  But,  like  a  good  soldier  and  a  true  patriot,  he 
unhesitatingly  obeyed.  His  immediate  response  shows  the  promptness  of 
his  movement,  and  the  sore  trial  which  obedience  cost  him.  His  reply 
was: — 

"  The  President's  order  has  been  received,  and  is  in  process  of  execu- 
tion.    This  is  a  crushing  blow  to  us." 

The  President  responded  the  same  hour,  the  telegrams  passing  like  the 
lightning's  flash :  "  I  am  highly  gratified  by  your  alacrity  in  obeying  my 
orders.  The  change  was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  you,  or 
to  any  one.  Every  thing  now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  your 
movements." 

To  this  General  McDowell  replied  in  words  which,  in  justice  to  aa  gal- 
lant a  soldier  and  as  pure  a  patriot  as  has  drawn  his  sword  in  this  war- 
fare, should  be  recorded.     The  reply  was  to  the  President : — ■ 

"  I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent,  and 
perhaps,  as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop.  But  I  trust  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  something  in  relation  to  the  subject,  specially  in  view  of 
your  remark,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  my 
movements.  I  beg  to  say  that  eo-operation  between  General  Fremont  and 
myself,  to  cut  off  Jackson  and  Ewell,  is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it 
ia  not  a  practical  impossibility ;  next,  that  I  am  entirely  beyond  helping 
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diataiieQ  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  be  availing,  so  far 
aa  be  is  concerned  j  Jiext,tliat  by  a  glance  at  tbo  map  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces  up  the  valley  ia  shorter  than  mine 
to  go  against  bira.  It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to 
the  valley  by  the  route  which  wiH  give  it  food  and  forage,  and  by  that  time 
the  enemy  will  have  retreated.  I  ahali  gain  nothing  for  you  there,  and 
lose  much  for  you  here.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  on  personal  grounds  that 
I  have  a  heavy  heart  in  the  matter,  but  I  feel  that  it  throws  us  all  back, 
and  from  Kiehmond  north,  we  shall  have  all  our  large  mass  paralyzed,  and 
shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  just  accomplished." 

All  this  was  essentially  true.  By  straining  every  nerve,  General  Hc- 
Dowell  was  not  able  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  bold,  ably  led,  and  fleet- 
footed  rebels.  But  had  not  both  General  IfcDowell  and  General  Fremont 
rushed  for  the  valley  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  they  would  not  have  deemed 
retreat  necessary.  Their  lines  of  communicatiou  would  not  have  been  en- 
dangered ;  they  might  have  inflicted  incalculable  injm'y  upon  the  National 
cause,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  might  have  taken  and 
destroyed  Washington.  Indeed,  a5  it  was,  the  peril  of  the  capture  of 
"Washington  was  so  imminent,  that  telegrams  were  immediately  sent  to  all 
the  adjacent  Northern  States,  urging  the  Governors  to  send  instantly  the 
militia  to  defend  the  Capital.  The  following  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  dated  May  25,  1864,  illustrates  tliis  well-f(funded  alarm  :— 

"  Intelligence  from  various  quarters  leaves  no  doubt  that  tlie  enemy,  in 
great  force,  are  marching  on  Washington.  You  will  please  organize  and 
forward  immediately  all  the  militia  and  volunteer  force  in  your  State, 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  TTar." 

trpon  this  same  day,  May  25th,  the  President,  ia  a  telegram  to  General 
McCiellan,  said: — ■ 

"  If  McDowell's  force  were  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  should  be  utterly 
helpless.  "Apprehensions  of  something  bke  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to 
sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withliolding  McDowell's  force 
from  you.  Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces 
you  now  have."* 

At  the  same  time.  General  Fremont  had  received  a  telegram  instructing 
him  to  cross  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  with  bis  whole  force,  from  Frank- 
lin to  Harrisonsburg.  Could  he  have  done  this,  the  retreat  of  Jackson 
might  have  been  effectually  cut  off.  But  General  Fremont  deemed  it  im- 
po^ible  to  take  that  route.  It  involved  a  march  of  iifty  miles,  over  tlis 
roughest  roads,  and  through  a  region  where  neither  forage  nor  supplies 
could  be  obtained.  Neither  had  be  any  sufficient  means  of  transportation. 
He  therefore  assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  a  different  route.  Ho 
received  the  order  Saturday  evening.  With  the  accustomed  promptness 
of  this  man,  he  had  his  whole  army  in  motion  by  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Had  the  Prince  do  Joinville  been  present,  bo  would  not  have 
accused  the  Americans  of  a  characteristic  trait  of  delay. 

Descending  rapidly  the  banks  of  tbo  south  fork  of  the  Potomac,  ho 

*  r.-port  cj  Cmgrfssioniil  Cammiiiee,  p.  10. 
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crossed  the  mountaina  at  a  lower,  or  more  northern  point.  After  one  of  the 
most  rapid  and  energetic  marches  on  record,  tlirough  an  incessant  storm  of 
rain  and  horrible  roads,  his  advance  gnard  reached  Strasburg  at  noon  of 
tli(3  first  of  June.  At  the  same  time  General  McDowell's  advance,  under 
Gejieral  Shields,  moving  with  eqnal  endurance  and  celerity^  readied  Front 
Hojal  irom  the  east,  ten  miles  from  Strasburg.  But,  unfortunately, 
Jackson  and  Ms  band,  a  few  hours  before,  had  rushed  by  the  point,  and 
were  retreating  at  iull  speed,  with  all  the  plunder  they  had  gained,  op  the 
valley  towards  Richmond.  It  waa  a  very  narrow  escape  for  the  rebels. 
They  just  succeeded  in  slipping  between  General  McDowell  on  the  east 
and  General  I'Vemont  on  the  west.  The  advance  guard  of  these  two 
National  forces,  forming  a  junction,  pressed  impetuously  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe.  The  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  made  an  occasional  stand,  where 
the  ground  presented  great  advantages,  and  fierce  contests  ensued.  On 
Monday,  June  2d,  there  was  a  battle  of  several  houra  at  "Vfoodstock. 
Daring  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  the  rebels  ran  and  the 
patriots  pursued,  pelting  tliom  with  shot  andshell,  as  one  week  before  the 
patriots  had  fled  before  their  determined  foes.  Such  is  war.  IsTo  man 
can  give  blows  without  receiving  blows  in  return.  The  final  conflict  was 
at  Port  Republic,  where  the  Shenandoah  is  spanned  by  a  long  bridge.* 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  June  8tli.  The  rebel  General,  whose  great 
military  ability  no  one  wiU  question,  liad  sagaciously  chosen  his  position  at 
a  spot  called  Cross  Keys.  The  battle  commenced  with  heavy  firing  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  continued,  with  occasional  lulls,  and  then  with  renewed 
violence,  until  dark.  It  was  a  drawn  battle ;  but  as  the  rebels  fought  in 
their  chosen  position  and  under  cover,  their  loss  was  less  than  that  of  the 
Union  forces.  General  Fremont  was  able  to  bring  into  the  battle  only  his 
advance  Of  about  three  thousand  men.  General  Jackson  arrayed  in  op- 
position eight  thousand.  The  patriot  troops,  though  they  fought  hero- 
ically, were  unable  to  dislodge  their  foes,  who  were  equally  determined, 
equally  well  officered,  advantageously  posted,  and  who  outnumbered  their 
assailants  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  rebels  held  the  field.  Their  only  object,  however,  waa  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat.  The  united  army  of  Generals  Fremont  and  McDowell  w^ 
rushing  down  upon  them.  On  Sunday  night,  General  Jacksoii  crossed  the 
Shenandoah  Eiver  witli  all  his  troops,  and  destroyed  the  long  bridge  behind 
them,  With  but  httle  difficulty  they  repelled  the  assaults  of  General 
Shields,  who,  with  an  insufficient  force,  did  what  he  could  to  head  them 

*  A  correspondent  of  tlie  Fhiladelplda  Press,  writing  from  Wincteater,  Tirpnla,  relates  tlia 
following  incident  ofBanks's  retreat,  aa  illustrative  of  tlio  barbarity  wiiici  characteriaotl  tlie  rebel 
■v.-03ien  during  the  war: — 

"A  soldier  whs  wounded  in  tlie  foot,  and  had  Bat  down  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  houses  in 
V.'inchester.  He  had  not  been  sitting  there  long,  when  a  woman  came  out  Dud  asked  him  if  he 
wore  not  able  to  walk?  He  replied  that  he  was  not.  Tiie  woman,  seeing  a  revolver  in,hifl  belt, 
asliod  him  to  let  her  look  at  it.  The  man,  suspecting  notMng  wrong,  iianded  it  to  lier.  But  she 
h£id  had  it  in  her  hands  but  a  few  minutes  when  she  presented  it  to  his  head,  and  demanded  tliat 
he  should  leare  tho  steps.  He  did  eo,  and  after  he  had  wailied  a  few  steps,  she  fired  the  pistol, 
the  ball  entering  his  side,  and  he  fell  on  the  street,  where  he  instantly  expired.  This  is  but  a 
jpecimeii  of  the  numerous  iocidenta  I  have  heard,  and  I  only  ^Teit  as  one  which  I  know  comes 
from  a  reliable  source." 
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off.  Without  fuTtlier  molestation,  the  rebels  retreated  to  Staunton,  and 
tlienee  to  liiclimond. 

This  bold  and  sagacious  movement  of  General  Jackson  very  probably 
saved  Eicbmond.  God,  in  a  mysterious  way,  accoinplialies  hia  deigns. 
There  are  innumerable  inBtances,  in  the  history  of  this  war,  in  which  ap- 
parent disastera  have  proved  our  choiecBt  blessings.  Had  Eiehmond 
then  been  taken,  and  the  rebel  army  crushed,  it  is  almost  certain  tliat 
some  compromise  wouM  have  been  effected  which  would  have  preserved 
slavery,  the  fruitful  cause  of  all  our  troublee.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  not  an  instance  can  be  found  in  which  the  hand  ofGod  has  been  more 
manifest  than  in  this  war.  Had  Ma^acbusetts  energy  prevailed,  the  war 
would  have  been  ended  in  six  months,  and  slavery  would  have  escaped  al- 
most unscathed.  The  pro-slavery  sympathies  of  the  Iforthem  opponents 
of  the  war  prolonged  the  contest,  discouraged  volunteering,  resisted  the 
draft,  and  thus  sent  our  troops  by  slow  marches  over  the  plantations  of 
the  South,  liberated  slaves  by  thousands,  rendered  acts  of  confiscation  and 
emancipation  inevitable,  and-^jompelled  the  enlistment  of  colored  men  into 
our  wasted  ai-my.  Throughout  the  whole  war,  the  friends  of  freedom  have 
been  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  the  war  lo  a  speedy  end,  which,  had  it 
been  accomplished,  would  certainly  have  riveted  the  fetters  of  the  slave 
anew.  The  friends  of  slavery  havo  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  vigoi'ous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  by  thus  protracting  the  con- 
flict have  undermined,  inch  by  inch,  the  whole  foundation  of  slavery,  and 
have  whelmed  tlie  whole  enormous  fabric  of  cruelty  and  crime  in  ruin. 
Slavery  has  committed  suicide.  It  is  right  that  a  monster  bo  diabolical 
should  havo  met  with  such  an  end. 

The  genius  of  a  great  general  is  often  better  illustrated  by  a  well-con- 
ducted retreat  than  by  a  signal  victory.  General  Banks  has  performed 
many  heroic  deeds  during  this  war.*  In  none  has  he  displayed  more 
brilliantly  the  charactei"  of  an  accomplished  general,  than  in  the  valor  and 
sagacity  with  which  he  extricated  his  little  band  from  the  rebel  hordes 
which  rushed  upon  him  at  Str^burg.     Generals  Fremont  and  McDowell 

*  General  N",  P.  Banks  was  born  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  January  30,  181G.  TTIs  parents 
were  poor.  With,  a  very  limited  commoii-scbool  education,  young  Bants,  when  a  mere  lad,  en- 
tered one  of  the  Waltham  factories  to  earn  his  living.  For  seyeral  joara  he  worked  there  faith- 
fullj,  jet  seizing  upon  every  moment  of  leisuie  for  the  improYenient  of  his  mind.  He  was  an 
active  momher  of  a  (iehating  society,  and  wrote  for  the  eohunna  of  a  lotal  paper.  Rising  rap- 
idlj,  ha  finally  hecame  editor  of  a.paper.  "By  the  vigor  of  his  mind  and  hia  untiring  intellectual 
aotivity  he  spread  his  name  and  his  influence,  and  in  1S48  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Maaaa- 
cbuEotts  Legislature,  and  soon  alter  waa  sent  to  the  Kstional  Congress  at  Washington.  In  1 854 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
testa  in  our  Cougreasional  liistory.  In  IS'il  he  waa  chosen  Governor  of  Itassaehiisetts.  All 
these  important  posts  he  QUed  with  distinguished  ability.  lie  foresaw  tlie  coming  ftorm  of  the 
slaveholdera'  rebellion  and  aeccssioQ,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  strife  by  a  careful  study  of 
military  strategy  and  tactics.  When  the  traitors  opened  their  lire  upon  the  Uoitsd  States  flag,  at 
Sumter,  Governor  Banks  was  occupying  the  very  responsible  post  of  Superiotendent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailway.  The  public  voice  immodiatoly  called  him  to  a  military  command.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Major-General  by  the  President,  and  was  given  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Nearly  all  his  troops  were  taken  from  him  to  add  to  the  force  under  General  iroOlellaii.  The  rebel 
General  Jackson  pounced  upon  him,  sure  of  hia  destruction.  Hia  retreat  wm  one  of  the  most 
brilliasit  operations  of  the  war. 
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also  did  every  thing  that  mortal  energy  could  do  to  cut  off  the  enemy. 
The  operation,  on  the  part  of  the  rehela,  was  managed  with  consummate 
bravery  and  Bkill ;  and,  having  a  shorter  roate  to  traverse  than  those  sent 
in  pursuit  of  them,  they  could  not  he  overtaken  in  their  rapid  retreat. 

~We  now  return  again  to  contemplate  the  condition  and  achievements  of 
the  army  under  General  McClellan,  For  five  days,  the  National  troopa, 
after  reaching  the  Chickahominy,  remained  in  their  encampments,  as  it 
were  bewildered.  They  could  not  advance  upon  the  irowning  batteries 
before  them,  without  encountering  dreadful  slaughter.  They  could  not 
retreat  without  ehame  and  disaster.  There  was  a  pause  which  was  por- 
tentous. What  does  it  mean  ?  the  nation  inquired  anxiously.  The  very 
unsatisfactory  reply  that  came  back  ii-om  the  Chickahominy  was:  "We 
are  waiting  for  the  roads  to  dry,  and  for  opportunity  to  construct  more 
bridges  across  the  river." 

General  McOlellan  was  now  rapidly  losing  the  confidence  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  eoramnnity,  though  he  still  re- 
tained to  a  wonderful  degree  the  affections  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
army.  Ho  must  have  posseted  some  sterling  qualities,  to  have  secured 
from  his  troops  the  unbounded  homage  with  which,  at  that  time,  they 
undeniably  regarded  liim.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  truth  of  the 
following  statement  by  an  army  correspondent : — 

"  When  I  say  that  General  McClellan  is  beloved,  trusted,  and  perfectly 
idolized  by  every  common  soldier  in  the  army,  I  am  not  saying  one  whit 
more  than  the  bare  truth.  Tliey  will  follow  him  anywhere  and  every- 
where, for  they  know,  to  a  man,  that  he  will  not  needlessly  expose  them 
to  danger.  ISo  matter  how  great  the  peril,  or  difficult  the  task  may  seem, 
whcij  he  commands  they  will  cheerfully  obey,  and  with  the  most  unbound- 
ed confidence  will  face  any  danger  or  overcome  any  obstacle.  In  fact,  the 
feelings  towards  General  McOlellan  partake  almost  of  adoration." 

One  heroic  adventure,  in  the  mean  time,  achieved  by  our  troops,  created 
a  momentary  gleam  of  hope.  There  were  two  railroads  ronning  north 
from  Eriehmond.  One  was  called  the  Virginia  Central,  the  other  was  the 
Eichraond  and  Potomac.  These  roads  crossed  each  other,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Richmond,  at  a  place  called  Sexton's  Junction,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Hanover  Court-Houae.  A  secret  expedition  was  organized  to 
destroy  both  of  the  roads  at  their  junction.  After  a  careful  reeonnois- 
sance,  General  G.  W.  Morell's  division  of  General  Titz-John  Porter's  Fifth 
Provisional  Army  Corps,  supported  by  General  Stoneman's  cavalry,  was  sent 
on  this  enterprise.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  in  the  army  a  more  admirably 
disciplined  body  of  men.  It  was  exceedingly  important  that  the  enemy 
should  be  taken  by  sui-prise.  Orders  were  therefore  not  given  until  mid- 
night on  Monday,  for  the  men  to  be  ready  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, Tuesday,  May  27th,  in  light  marching  trim.  At  three  o'clock  the 
reveille  called  them.  It  was  dai-k,  stormy,  and  a  drenching  rain  was  fall- 
ing. Fires  could  not  be  built,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  set  out  on 
their  cold,  wet  march,  withont  the  much  coveted  refreshment  of  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee.  Cold  rations,  for  two  days,  were  crowded  into  their  haver- 
sacks, and  each  man  was  supplied  with  twenty  additional  rounds  of  cart- 
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ridges.  Into  tlie  darkness  and  the  rain,  and  wading  through  the  miry 
Toada,  the  long  column  soon  disappeared. 

They  had  moved  from  their  camp  at  Meclianicsville.  None  bnt  the 
leading  officer^  knew  tlie  direction  or  the  object  of  their  march.  Soldiers 
soon  learn  to  ask  no  questions,  but  with  blind  obedience  to  obey  com- 
mands. As  the  morning  dawned  the  clouds  were  dispersed.  At  ten 
o'clock,  the  snn  of  a  summer's  day  was  shining  down  npon  them  oppres- 
sively. They  had  then  struck  the  railroad  within  five  miles  of  Hanover 
Oourt-ITouse. 

Here  the  enemy  were  firet  found.  They  were  in  a  large  open  field 
flanked  by  woods.  The  skirmishers  immediately  opened  fire.  Sharji 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  occasional  boom  of  heavier  guns,  announced 
to  those  in  the  rear  that  the  battle  was  begun.  Colonel  Johnson,  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  New  York,  who  was  in  advance,  attacked  them  impetuously. 
But  the  superior  numbers  of  tlie  enemy  compelled  him  to  retire  with  severe 
lo^.  Soon  General  Eutterfield  appeared,  with  Morell's  division  of  Porter's 
corps,  and  his  command  entered  the  battle  with  the  rapidity  and  precision 
of  veterans.  With  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  proudly  in  the  breeze, 
they  swept  down  resistlessly  npon  the  foe.  Griffin's  battery  was  at  the  time 
pouring  a  deadly  flre  into  the  hostile  ranlis.  The  rebels,  after  a  short  con- 
flict, broke  and  fled,  disappearing  in  tlie  woods.  The  victors  then,  after  giv- 
ing three  enthusiastic  cheers  to  General  Eutterfield  as  he  rode  along  their 
lines,  moved  rapidly  forward  towards  Hanover  Conrt-Honse.  Some  of  the 
regiments  moved  along  the  railroad,  tearing  it  up  as  they  advanced. 
Others  followed  the  turnpike  road.  In  the  spirited  conflict  which  had 
terminated  so  honorably  to  the  patriot  arms.  Colonel  Lansing,  of  tlie 
Seventeenth  New  York,  and  Colonel  McLane,  of  the  Eighty-third  Penn- 
sylvania, displayed  great  gallantry.  Their  troops  pursued  the  fugitives 
some  distance,  capturing  about  sixty  prisoners.  Two  twelve-poimd  brass 
howitzers  were  also  captured.  The  Second  Maine,  Colonel  Roberts,  and 
the  Forty-fourth  New  York,  Colonel  Stryker,  were  left  behind  at  a  road- 
crossing,  to  guard  from  an  attack  in  their  rear  the  advancing  party, 
who  WCTO  expecting  to  meet  a  strong  force  of  rebels  at  Hanover  Com-t- 
HousG. 

The  scene  presented  on  the  march  was  brilHant.  It  was  a  beautiful 
afternoon.  Nature  was  smiling  in  all  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  of  early  summer.  The  sun  was  setting  in  all  its  glory.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  were  crowded  with  curious  and  anxious 
spectators,  while  hundreds  of  negroes  hung  upon  gates  and  fences,  gazing 
with  imdisgnised  yet  inexpressible  delight  upon  a  spectacle,  which  a 
strange  instinct  taught  them  was  ushering  in  for  them  the  day  of  jubilee. 
The  bright  pennons  of  the  lancers,  the  gay  uniforms  of  the  Zouaves,  the 
pai'ks  of  artillery,  with  their  mounted  camioneers,  and  the  officers  on  proud 
BtecdSj  splendidly  capaiisoned,  presented  a  pageant  which  charmed  every 
eye. 

The  patriot  troojra,  inspirited  with  victory,  almtst  forgot  the  fatigue  of 
their  long  march,  as  they  pressed  foi-ward  to  other  deeds  of  daring.  They 
had  advanced  a  few  miles,  when  an  aide  came  galloping  up,  sent  by  Gen- 
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eral  Mai-tindale,  who  was  in  command  of  the  force  left  behind,  stating  that 
the  rebels  had  come  out  by  rail  from  Kichmond  in  great  force,  and  were 
formhig  for  an  attack.  At 'the  same  time,  the  terrible  roar  of  the  renewed 
battle  came  reverberating  through  the  forest.  General  Butterfield 
wheeled  his  troops  around,  and,  at  the  double-quick,  h^tened  back  to  tlie 
rescue  of  their  imperilled  comrades. 

In  the  mean  time  six  rebel  regiments,  with  their  accustomed  yell,  came 
rushing  upon  the  thin  lines  of  the  patriots,  expecting  to  disperse  them  as  the 
hnnter  scatters  a  covey  of  partridges  upon  the  mountains.  But  the  patriots 
stood  as  immovable  as  tlie  foreste  around  them.  While  all  fought  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  the  Second  Kaino  displayed  marvellous  valor.  So 
near  were  they  at  one  time  to  the  enemy,  that  the  men  on  both  sides  thrust 
their  guns  through  the  same  fence,  firing  at  each  other.  The  Forty-fourth 
New  York  had  its  flag  four  times  cut  down  by  the  bullet.  But  as  one 
color-beai'cr  fell,  there  was  always  another  intrepid  hand  prompt  to  raise 
it.  As  the  battle  raged  with  terrible  fierceness,  a  captain  of  the  Porty- 
fourth  was  asked,  "  How  many  of  your  men  can  you  muster  to  follow  you 
in  a  charge  V  The  quick  reply  was,  "  Every  man,  sir,  will  follow,  save 
the  dead."  For  more  than  an  hour  this  handlul  of  men  held  the  enemy  in 
check. 

Just  then  General  Butterfield,  with  uncovered  head,  leading  his  heroic 
band,  appeared  upon  the  field.  Avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  the  road, 
he  had  marched  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  McLane,  and  the 
Sixteenth  Michigan,  Colonel  Stockton,  across  the  fields  and  through  the 
woods.  He  was  greeted  with  three  such  cheers  as  can  only  be  uttered 
when  the  soul's  inteiisest  emotions  burst  from  the  hps.  These  cheers  were 
more  appalling  to  the  foe  than  the  boom  of  artillery  or  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry.    It  told  them  that  their  game  w^  lost. 

At  the  double-quick  the  patriot  band  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  rebels, 
throwing  them  into  great  confusion.  Twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  skilfully 
handled,  threw  such  an  incessant  storm  of  shells  into  their  ranks,  that 
the  rebels,  dropping  their  muskets,  their  colors,  and  much  even  of  their 
clothing,  fled  wildly,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest 

They  were  hotly  pursued  and  many  prisoners  were  taken.  Some  were 
evidently  glad  to  escape  from  the  rebel  ranks.  Two  came  forward,  wa- 
ving a  torn  and  soiled  handkerchief,  once  white,  and  supporting  between 
them  a  pale-faced  boy,,  with  a  ghastly  wound.  They  seemed  greatly  terri- 
fied, and  piteously  begged  that  tlieir  Uves  might  be  spared.  "We  have 
been  forced  into  this,"  they  said ;  "  we  are  conscripts," 

Darkness  had  now  come.  These  brave  men,  who  had  marched  over 
twenty  miles  and  fought  two  battles  in  one  day,  returned  to  their  camp 
highly  elated  with  their  double  victory.  Proudly  the  patriots  displayed, 
as  the  trophies  of  the  conflicts,  two  field-pieces,  nearly  nine  hundred  stand 
of  small-arms,  over  five  hundred  prisoners,  several  tents,  wagons,  and 
much  other  such  materiel  of  war. 

The  next  morning  General  McClellan  appeared  upon  the  field  and  was 
enthusiafitically  cheered.  He  grasped  General  Porter  by  the  hand,  with 
cordial  congratulations.     Then  tinning  to  General  Butterfield,  he  placed 
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his  hand  upon  his  elionlder,  commending  him  warmly  for  hia  gallant 
aehieTeraent,  and  promised  to  recommend  hira  to  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion. The  Prench  princes,  the  Prince  de  Joinyille,  the  Count  de  Paris, 
and  the  Dnc  de  Chartres,  accompanied  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Sadly 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  said  at  the  time,  "  What  a  pity  tliat  all  this  to-day 
is  for  nothing !  "We  should  have  heard  the  gnns  of  lIcDoweU  coming  from . 
Fredericksburg.  He  should  have  joined  you,  and  then  we  could  go  into 
Richmond,  and  have  a  great  success." 

The  Prince  has  reiterated  these  sentiments  still  more  emphatically  in 
his  exceedingly  interesting  pamphlet  upon  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac." 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  that  even  at  that  moment  the  impetuous 
Jackson  was  rushing  with  an  army  between  forty  thousand  and  sixty 
thousand  strong  upon  "Washington ;  that  the  withdrawal  of  McDowell's 
troops  would  have  left  to  him  almost  an  unobstructed  path  to  the  Capital, 
and  that  the  rebels  could  well  afford  to  exchange  Pichraond  for  Washing- 
ton. The  loss  of  Washington  would  then  probably  have  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rebels  by  England,  who  was  eagerly  watching  for  a  chance 
to  cheer  tliem  by  that  recognition.  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Stanton  doubtless  decided  wisely,  that,  at  every  hazard,  Washington  was 
to  be  protected  from  insult. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  many  of  the  ofEcers  engaged  in  this  battle  sub- 
sequently attained  a  ^National  reputation.  Major-General  Webb  was  then 
a  field-officer  on  the  staff  of  General  Porter.  Major-General  Wari'en  was 
colonel  in  command  of  a  regiment.  General  Vincent,  killed  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania.  Gene- 
ral Pice,  who  died  so  heroically  in  tlie  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-fourth  New  York.  Many  others 
might  be  mentioned,  then  unknown  to  fame,  whose  nam^  are  now  a  na- 
tion's pride.  It  was  on  this  day  that  General  Butterfield's  star  first  rose 
above  the  horizon.  Since  then,  his  fame  has  become  inseparably  blended 
with  all  the  seven  days'  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  with  Fredericksburg, 
OlmncellorsviUe,  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  Resaea,  and  other  minor 
fields  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  On  this  occasion  his  officers  present- 
ed to  him  a  pair  of  golden  spui-s,  containing  the  following  inscription : — 

"  To  General  Daniel  Butterfield  ;  presented  by  the  field-officers  of'  the 
Third  Light  Brigade,  Porter's  Division,  Ai'my  of  the  Potomac,  for  our  ad- 
miration of  your  brilliant  generalship  on  the  field  of  Hanover  Court-House, 
May  23d,  1862." 

In  this  expedition,  which  was  eminently  successful,  though  of  but  little 
avail  in  its  bearing  on  the  general  campaign,  the  railroad  hy  which  the 
rebels  were  sending  reenforcements  and  supplies  to  Jackson,  in  his  raid  on 
Washington,  was  broken  up,  and  an  important  bridge  across  the  South 
Anna,  five  hundred  feet  long,  was  destroyed.  A  large  amoimt  of  quarter- 
master and  commissary  stores  was  also  captured.  The  total  loss  of  the 
rebels  in  tilled,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  fifteen  hundred.  The  Union 
loss  was  fifty-three  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded  and 
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Bridge,  near  iMeehaiiicsville,  now  became  tlie  extreme  riglit  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  night  of  the  30th  of  May  came,  with  darkness,  wail- 
ing gasts  of  Tivind,  and  floods  of  rain,  Eut,  gloomy  as  was  tlie  nJght, 
the  hearts  of  the  intelligent  and  the  reflective  in  the  patriot  camp  were 
gloomier  still.  The  tents  of  the  army  were  scattered  along  a  line  raoro 
than  twenty  miles  in  extent,  in  the  midst  of  tangled  forests,  stagnant 
pools,  and  pathless  morasses.  The  troops,  greatly  weakened  by  the  sick- 
ness engendered  in  the  miasmatic  swampa,  were  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  advance  upon  the  foiiifications,  which  the  rebels  had  now,  by  tlie  forced 
labor  of  the  slaves,  found  ample  time  to  render  almost  impregnable,  and 
which  they  had  -crowded  with  reenforcements  gathered  from  near  and  from 
far. 

The  patriot  army  could  not  long  remain  where  it  was,  breathing  the 
malaria  of  these  pestilential  hogs.  Eetreat,  in  the  face  of  an  outnumbeiv 
ing  and  vigilant  foe,  could  only  be  accomplished  with  enormous  loss,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  the  very  existence  of  the  army.  Indeed,  it  was  manifest 
to  intelligent  observers,  who  from  a  distance  scanned  the  field,  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  imminently  exposed  to  destruction.  The  eaglo- 
eyed  foe,  conscious  of  our  peril,  and  equally  conscioua,  from  experience, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  sudden  and  daring  movement  of  the 
patriot  Commander-in-Chief,  leisurely  massed  his  forces  for  an  assault  upon 
our  right  wing.  He  intended  to  crush  it  before  the  centre  and  left  could 
stru^le  through  the  swamp  to  its  rescue.  To  ordinary  intelligence,  it 
would  seem  that  our  army  was  placed  in  precisely  the  position  which 
would  invite  attack  from  an  enterprising  foe,  and  which  would  render  that 
attack  most  certainly  successful. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  this  flank  move- 
ment, which  we  had  no  power  to  resist.  A  precipitate  retreat  became  our 
only  salvation,  a  retreat  which  was  r^iildly  called  a  "change  of  base."  This 
change  could  have  been  made  without  peril  immediately  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Merriraac.  It  could  now  be  effected  only  with  fearful  loss. 
The  campaign  had  proved  an  utter  failure.  The  only  question  now  was, 
how  to  rescue  from  destruction,  probably  the  beat  and  bravest  army  this 
world  ever  saw. 

General  Casey,*  who  had  deservedly  a  high  reputation  for  his  military 

*  Brigadier-GeneTsl  Sijaa  Casey  was  born  in  Bast  arecnwioh,  Eliode  Island,  July  12, 1H01.  Ha 
entered  West  Point  iu  1S22,  and  graduated  as  Srevet  Second-Lieutenant  ijt  1826.  Ho  was  lirnt 
Btationed  at  Fort  LawBou,  oa  the  lied  River,  ia  the  Indian  territory.  He  had  several  sliirmishes 
with  Ihe-Indians,  and  at  one  time,  with'sisteen  men,  pursued  a  party  of  Pawnee  warriora  a 
huDdred  miles  to  Blue  Riuor.  Seven  of  the  savages  ho  succeeded  in  capturing.  Lieutenant 
Casey  was  subsequently  stationed  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  NiagarH,  and  cf 
Fort  Gratiot,  MicliignQ.  Per  several  years  he  was  then  engagod  in  warfare  witli  the  Florida  In* 
dians,  aignaliiing  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  his  military  sagacity,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a 
(laptainey.  In  the  Mexican  war  of  1847  he  was  with  General  Soott.  At  Cortreraa  lie  comuiandail' 
the  leading  division  of  one  of  our  columns  of  attaclt.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  tho  Cort 
at  Cherabuaoo,  where  he  planted  tho  colors  of  the  Second  Inftntry.  For  his  gallantry  in  those  ac- 
tions he  received  tho  brevet  of  Major.  At  Chapultepeo,  at  the  head  of  a  storming  party,  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  reoeived  the  brevet  of  Lieutonant-Colonol.  In  1818,  Lieutenant-Colonpl 
Casey  went  to  California,  where  he  spent  several  yenra  vary  efficiently  in  the  service  of  hia  country, 
Ih  1861  he  was  made  member  of  a  board  whioh  aasembled  at  Waihiagton  and  West  Point  to  reviae 
Toi..  II.— 6 
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ability,  was  stationed,  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
witli  a  small  force  of  inexperienced  troops,  quite  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  army,  within  six  miles  of  Eiuhmond,  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  Kich- 
inond  and  York  Eiver  Railroad.  Thongli  General  Casey's  spirited  recon- 
noissances  had  entitled  him  to  the  post  of  honor,  his  military  judgment 
pronounced  the  encampment  as  too  far  advanced  and  too  much  exposed. 
He  himself  was  in  front,  with  five  thousand  men.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  his  rear,  General  Keyes  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  eight 
tJiousand.  With  Keyes's  division  thus  in  the  rear,  General  Casey  was  ex- 
posed to  a  sudden  assault  from  the  foe,  with  no  protection  whatever  on  hia 
right  or  left. 

Fully  conscious  of  his  peril,  he  commenced  vigorously  digging  rifle-pits 
and  rearing  abatis,  while  he  pushed  out  his  pickets  two  or  three  miles  in 
advance.  The  spot  occupied  by  this  partially  intreuclied  camp  was  called 
Fair  Oaks,  from  a  beautiful  cluster  of  oak  trees  in  that  vicinity.  The 
country  around  was  swampy,  mostly  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
railroad  pa^ed  through  these  plains  and  morasses  in  a  straight  line, 
running  nearly  east  and  west.  Fair  Oaks  was  on  this  railroad.  It  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  back  from  here,  on  the  Williamsburg  and  Rich- 
mond Railroad,  that  General  Keyes  was  stationed.  A  road  ran  diagonally 
across,  from  the  railroad  to  the  turnpike.  At  the  junction  of  this  road 
with  tlie  turnpike,  where  General  Keyes's  encampment  was  planted,  there 
waa  a  email  grove  of  pines,  which  gave  the  locality  the  name  of  Seven 
Pines.  General  Sumner  was  stationed  several  miles  in  the  rear,  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  about  eight  thousand  troops.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  was  scattered  along  the  same  northern  banks  of  the 
utream  for  many  leagues.  The  Chickahominy  was  then  a  roaring  flood,  and 
all  the  morasses  were  so  filled,  that  any  rapid  eoncenti-ation  of  the  army  was 
impossible.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  how  tempting  was  the  bait  presented  to 
the  rebel  generals.  They  availed  themselves  ■  of  their  opportunity  with 
»kill  which  was  only  thwarted  by  the  indomitable  heroism  of  the  National 
troops. 

tafantry  tactics.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  again  engaged  in  Indian  wars,  which  lie  conducted 
with  great;  energy  and  Huceesa.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  entered  into  the  sur- 
Tice  of  his  country  with  the  utmost  seal.  lu  August,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Brigadiet-Gens- 
rat,  and  was  Btationed  at  Washington,  to  receive  and  organize  the  volunteer  regiments.  Soon 
ti,fler  he  took  oommand  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  progress  of  the  war  has 
developed  few  characters  of  such  high  accompli shment,  and  suoli  singla-liearted  dsTotiou  to  the 
welfare  of  luB  country,  aa  General  Casey. 
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THE    BATTLE    AT    FAIR    OAKS 
(Frmo  Maj  SOIL  lo  June  8d,  I8«3.) 


—Kearney's  Testimomt.— PEOiiPiKESs  of  GBHEaio.  SuiiNMi.— 


On  the  39th  and  30th  of  Haj,  detachments  of  the  rebels,  striving  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  our  troops,  attacked  the  National  pickets 
eeveral  times,  and  quite  fiercely ;  hut  they  were  driven  back  with  loss. 
During  the  whole  night  of  the  30th,  the  eai-s  were  heard  running  out  from 
Itichmond,  indicating  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  in  lai^e  force.  In 
the  morning  General  Casey,  who  had  reason  to  be  very  anxious,  hastened  from 
Fair  Oaks  across  to  Seven  Pines,  to  inform  Gener^  Keyes  of  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  affairs,  Tliey  both  made  all  the  preparation  in  their  power 
to  guard  against  surprise  and  to  repel  a  sudden  assault,  though  conscious 
that  they  were  liable,  while  beyond  the  reach  of  any  immediate  help,  to 
be  availed  by  treble  or  quadruple  their  own  numbers. 

General  Keyes,  according  to  his  statement  before  the  Congressional 
Committee,  had  for  several  days  sent  to  General  McClellan  reports  of  hia 
condition,  aiid  of  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  had  urged  that 
General  Sumner  should  be  sent  across  the  Chickahominy  for  his  support. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  this  request  was  disregarded.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rebels  were  making  vigorous  and  secret  preparations  for  a 
resistless  onset.  General  Hill,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  was  to  march 
from  Kichmond,  along  the  Williamsburg  Koad,  towards  Seven  Pines; 
Genei'al  Longstreet,  with  sixteen  thousand  more,  was  to  support  his  right 
wing ;  Generid  Huger,  with  sixteen  thousand  more,  was  appointed  to  pro- 
tect his  left  flank,  prepared  to  fall,  with  all  po^ible  impetuosity,  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  National  troops ;  General  Smith,  with  sixteen  thousand 
more,  was  to  make  a  detour  through  the  woods,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
Casey's  division  and  cut  off'  their  retreat.  Thus  sixty-four  thousand  men 
were  concentrated  and  put  in  motion  to  overwhelm  the  few  Union  troops  who 
had  been  placed  unprotected  upon  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
Such  was  the  generalship  of  the  rebel  ofKcere.  Often,  with  decidedly  infe- 
nor  numbers,  they  so  massed  their  troops  as  to  present  superior  numbers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  thunderbolt  which  was  about 
to  burst  upon  the  .devoted  camp. 

In  the  earliest  dawn  of  Saturday  morning,  the  Slst  of  May,  sixty 
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thousand  rebels  were  tliiis  Btealtliily  on  the  march  for  the  deatrnction  of 
General  Casey's  corps.  The  miKtary  sagacity  of  General  Casey  enabled 
him  fully  to  comprehend  the  peril  of  hia  position.  He  had  remonstj-ated 
against  the  exposure,  and  was  now  doing  every  tiling  in  Ms  power  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  an  assault  in  which  no  possible  courage  or  sagacity  could  give 
him  the  yictory.  About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  moanted  vedetto 
came  riding  at  ful,!  speed  into  the  camp,  reporting  tl/at  quite  a  large  body 
of  rebel  troops  were  seen  approaching  on  the  Richmond  Koad.  The  firing 
of  the  pickets  almost  immediately  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  two 
shells  frora  the  rebel  artillery  came  shrieking  through  the  air,  and  fell  her 
yond  the  encampment. 

The  troops  were  instantly  called  to  arms.  All  the  men  at  work  upon 
the  intrenchmenta  were  dispatched  to  their  regiments ;  the  artillery  was 
harnessed  up,  the  batteries  placed  in  position,  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  waa  sent  down  the  road  to  check 
the  force  and  support  the  pickets.  Thus  far  no  one  knew  the  msignitude  of 
the  advancing  force,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  nothing  was  impend' 
ing  but  one  of  those  sharp  skirmishes  in  which  the  troops  had  engaged  on 
both  the  preceding  days.  The  Pennsylvania  troops,  about  six  hundred  in 
number,  marched  briskly  along  the  Richmond  Road,  little  imagining  that 
they  were  throwing  themselves  upon  the  bayonets  of  sixteen  thousand 
rebels. 

Just  as  this  little  band  of  patriot  troops  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  a 
clearing,  to  their  surprise  and  consternation  they  encountered  an  arm^  but  a 
few  rods  before  them,  and  were  instantly  assailed  by  a  murderous  dis- 
charge of  bullets,  which  swept  thickly  aa  hailstones  throngh  tbeir 
ranfe.  One-fifth  of  their  whole  number,  at  the  first  volley,  fell  dead  or 
wounded.  There  was  no  refuge  for  this  handfal  of  men  but  in  precipitate 
flight.  In  twenty  minutes  they  would  have  been  entirely  suiTounded, 
and  every  man  would  have  been  killed  or  a  prisoner.  General  McClellan, 
who  was  in  the  far  rear,  and  who  did  not  always  know  what  was  going  on  in 
the  front  ranks  of  his  army,  inconsiderately,  and  with  unintentional  cruelty, 
telegraphed  Secretary  Stanton,  that  General  Casey's  division  gave  way 
"  unaccountably  and  discreditably,"  The  retreat  of  this  feeble  band,  before 
fluch  overwhelming  numbers,  reflects  not  at  all  upon  their  heroism.  The 
Old  Guard  of  l^apoleon,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  retired.* 

Thirty-two  thousand  rebels  were  now  in  battle  array,  advancing  upon 
the  small  band  exposed  apparently  to  inevitable  destruction.  Elated  with 
the  highest  anticipations  of  success,  these  solid  battalions,  with  wUd  cheers, 
swept  through  the  woods  and  buret  into  the  clearing,  where  five  thousand 
National  troops  were  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  Union  batteries  in- 
stantly opened  upon  the  rebels,  pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  their  dense 
ranks.  General  Casey  ordered  a  charge.  With  a  war-cry  which  rose  loud 
above  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  these  heroic  men  sprang  forward  to  throw 

■  "  About  tiventy  mlEutea  toone  o'clock,  tto  enemy  comraenced  tlie  attack  in  foree,  supposed 
to  amount  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  atiacking  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  After  fighting  f»r 
.Boroe  time,  the  enemy  continuing  to  come  on  m  forcD,  the  forces  in  front  fell  back  to  tha  rifle-pitH, 
aod  fought  there  naiii  nearly  surrounded. "—iiginri  of  GvimressMnal  GommiUee,  p.  10. 
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themselv^  upon  a  foe  outmimbering  them  seven  or  eight  to  one,  leaping  a 
rail-fence  in  their  way,  they  wero  promptly  within  the  same  enclosure  with 
the  rebels.  Arrested  in  their  charge  hy  the  awful  storm  of  lead  and  iron 
hurled  into  their  faces,  they  manfully  kept  their  rants,  slowly  falling  back 
while  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire.  The  rebels,  emboldened  by  their 
numbers,  pressed  on  with  courage  which  excited  the  admiration  of  their 
foes. 

The  N'ational  batteries  threw,  at  point-blank  range,  what  are  called 
"  spherical  case-shot."  This  destructive  missile  is  composed  of  a  canister 
containing  seventy-six  musket-balls,  with  a  charge  of  powder  in  the  centre, 
which  is  ignited  by  a  fuze.  The  canister  or  ball,  when  it  leaves  the 
gun,  operates  like  an  ordinary  solid  shot.  It  ploughs  its  way  through  the 
ma^es  of  the  foe,  and  then,  exploding,  hurls  the  bullets  in  all  directions, 
with  almost  as  much  deadly  power  as  if  thrown  from  a  rifle.  There  were 
four  National  batteries,  which,  with  unerring  aim,  threw  from  sixty  to 
eighty  of  these  shot  each  minute  into  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  foe.  And 
HtiU  the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  gaps  made  in  their  lines, 
marched  unhesitatingly  on,  closing  the  ever-opening  chaems,  apparently,  as 
regardle^  of  these  terrible  missiles  as  of  snow-flakes. 

Five  thousand  men,  in  comparatively  an  open  iield,  could  do  but  little  to 
retard  the  advance  of  sixteen  thousand,  or  rather  of  thirty-two  thousand, 
for  two  divisions  of  the  rebels  were  united  in  this  attack.  Onward  the  long 
encircling,  unwavering  line  of  the  enemy  advanced,  until  within  twenty 
yards  of  Spratt's  battery.  The  brave  artillerists  then  delivered  their  last  fire, 
and  not  till  then,  at  the  order  of  their  commander,  retired.  As  every  horse 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  four  guns  could  not  be  withdrawn.  'Such 
was  the  reception  which  this  heroic  band  of  five  thousand  men  gave  to 
thirty-two  thousand  rebels,  marching  in  line  upon  them,  while  there  were 
thirty-two  thousand  more  advancing  to  assail  them  in  flank  and  rear. 
The  National  troops  now  retreated  about  a  third  of  a  mile  back  to  their 
second  line,  consisting  of  rifle-pits  and  a  redoubt.  The  rebels  halted  a 
-  rapment  to  secure  the  captured  cannon,  and  again  advanced,  pouring  in, 
from  their  dense  long  line  of  artillery  and  infantry,  incessant  volleys  of 
bullets  and  shells.  Within  the  redoubt  Bates's  battery  was  stationed. 
Here  the  battle  was  renewed  with  the  moat  determined  obstinacy. 

In  every  army  there  are  some  of  timid  natures,  who  skulk  in  the  hour 
of  peril ;  but  the  troops  of  General  Casey,  inspired  by  the  heroism  of  their 
leader,  generally  fought  with  determuiation  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  veterans.  For  more  than  three  houra  these  brave  men  maintained  their 
ground  without  a  single  regiment  being  sent  to  reenforce  thera,  and  yet 
there  was  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  en- 
camped almost  within  sound  of  their  guns.  A  more  heroic  fight  than  was 
thus  waged  by  General  Casey's  little  band  h^  not  been  witn^sod  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.* 


*  "Tlie  redoubt  at  Seven  Pinea'waB  surrounded  and  its  defendera  foil  valiantly.  IIere,among 
ottera,  Colonel  Bailey,  of  the  ArtiOerjt,  met  a  glorious  death,  sraong  his  guna.  The  redoubt  waa 
carried,  and  tlie  KoriJiern  troops  fell  into  soma  confusion.  In  vain  did  Generals  Keyes  and 
Fi^lA)  make  a  thousand  eflbrta  to  rally  their  troops.     They  were  wholly  disregarded.    At  tliia 
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At  the  redou'bt  wliere  tlio  troopa  made  their  second  stand  there  were 
two  batteries  in  position — Bates's  and  Fitch's.  The  new  line  which  the 
Union  troops  here  formed  extended  from  the  "Williamsburg  road  a  foiv 
rods  northward.  The  enemy  halted  a  moment  to  re-form  their  line,  and 
then,  with  four  batteries  in  advance,  resumed  their  slow,  steady,  resistl^s 
chai^.  Both  the  rebel  and  patriot  batteries  were  worked  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  every  infantry  soldier  in  both  armies  loaded  and  fired  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Sublimely,  as  an  ocean  billow,  the  mighty  rebel  host 
moved  on,  regardless  of  mutilation  and  death,  and,  sweeping  over  tiie 
ramparts,  after  a  conflict  brief  but  of  terriiic  fierceness,  captui-ed  the  re- 
doubt. 

It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  first  line  of 
battle  to  this  second  redoubt,  which  was  now  lost.  Half  a  mile 
farther  in  the  rear,  Greneral  Couch's  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line.  Gen- 
eral Casey's  decimated  band,  exhausted  and  bleeding,  yet  dragging  wnth 
them  Fitch's  battery,  leaving  Bates's  batt«ry  behind  them,  retreated  through 
General  Oouch's  lines,  and,  sheltered  by  them,  re-formed  in  their  rear. 
Three  hours  and  a  half  had  passed.  During  all  this  time  General  Casey's 
division  had  held  the  enemy  in  check,  without  a  single  man  being  sent 
to  his  aid.  There  was  surely  grievous  fault  somewhere.  But  for  this 
heroic  resistance,  the  troops  on  the  other  or  northern  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  would  have  met  with  a  fearful  repulse.  The  almost  unequalled 
eeverity  of  the  battle  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  eighty-four  ofiieers 
and  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  of  the  firet  brigade  taken  into 
action,  thirty-five  officers  and  six  hundred  and  three  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  rebels  halted  a  moment  at  the  deserted  camp,  and  at  four  o'clock 
again  resumed  their  march  for  General  Couch's  line  of  battle.  General 
Couch  had  rapidly  formed  his  line,  eight  thousand  strong,  with  artillery, 
and  he  was  at  that  moment  being  recnforced  by  General  Heintzelman's 
corps  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  giving  him  a  force  of  twenty-four  tliouaand 
men.  "With  these  he  was  to  encounter  thirty-two  thousand  rebels,  advancing 
upon  him  in  front  under  Generals  Hill  and  Tx>ngstreet,  and  another 
division  of  sixteen  thousand  under  General  Smith,  marching  upon  his  flank 
down  the  Nine-Mile  Eoad  to  the  Old  Tavern,  The  road  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  nine  miles  by  that  road  from  Seven  Pines  to  Kichmond.  There 
were  thus  forty-eight  thousand  rebels  marching  against  twenty-four  thous- 
and patriots. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  Couch  had  thrown  up  a 
few  slight  intrenchmenfa,  and  the  ground  was  somewhat  in  his  favor.  His 
line  was  formed  a  little  north  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  with  his  right 
flank  upon  the  railroad.  The  rebels  advanced  obliquely,  so  as  to  bring  the 
main  impetus  of  their  assault  upon  General  Couch's  right  wing.  Troops 
moment  thej-  pBrceived  a  small  battalioaof  French,  troopa  known  aa  the  'Gardes  Lafayette,' 
standing  in  good  order.  The  generals  rode  up  to  it,  put  themaeivea  at  its  head,  cliargod  tha  en- 
emy and  retook  a  battery.  The  battalion  loat  a  fenrth  of  its  numbers  m  thia  charge  ]^ut  like 
genuine  Frenchmen,  tha  same  all  the  world  over,  they  cned — 'Thev  may  call  ua  Gardes  la  fm&- 
chcUe  now,  if  they  like,'  in  alluaion  to  an  uncomplimentary  mcltname  which  had  been  beatoweil 
upon  tliam." — Army  of  tts  Potomac,  hy  the  Prince  dt  Join;  i^  p  73 
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were  promptly  Bent  to  strengthen  tlie  point  of  attack.  At  half-past 
four  tlie  roar  of  battle  again  commenced.  Face  to  face,  but  a  few- 
yards  apart,  the  two  hostile  lines  poured  upon  each  other  the  most  deadly 
fire.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful.  A  heavy  cloud  of  smoke 
hung  over  the  combatants.  Everyman  on  both  sides  was  engaged.  Even 
General  Oasey'sexhaustedcorps,  which  hadre-formed in  the  rear,  heroically 
came  fonvard  to  aid  their  comrades.  The  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  flash  of  artillery,  tlie  whistling  of 
bullets,  the  shriek  of  shells,  and  the  nnintermitted  thunder  of  the  battle, 
presented  a  spectacle  of  awful  sublimity. 

General  Peck  now  came  to  the  rescue.  With  two  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments he  passed  through  an  open  field  swept  by  a  shower  of  balls,  and, 
forming  in  line  across  the  Nine-Mile  Hoad,  poured  in  a  very  destructive 
fire  upon  the  foe.  Por  half  an  hour  General  Peck  held  his  post  against  a 
force  vastly  outnumbering  his  own.  Gradually,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  retire,  but  not  until  they  had  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the  rebels.  Gen- 
eral Peck  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

The  valor  was  equal  on  either  side.  But  the-  rebels  greatly  out- 
numbered us.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  their  advance.  Onward  tliey 
moved,  bending  their  win^  like  a  crescent  to  surround  the  patriots.  Again 
retreat  only  could  save  from  destruction.  Slowly,  stubbornly,  in  good 
order,  contesting  eveiy  inch  of  the  way,  tlie  ti'oops  retired  along  the 
Wilhamsburg  road,  vigorously  pursued  by  the  rebels.  Night  was  now  at 
hand,  and  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall  from  the  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  over  the  battle-field.  It  was  indeed  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour. 
Still  there  were  no  indications  of  despondency,  or  of  any  disposition  to 
yield  to  a  panic.  It  was  hoped  every  moment  that  General  Sumner,  who 
was  known  to  be  not  far  distant,  would  appear  upon  the  field  with 
efficient  reenforcements.  * 

About  half-past  five  o'clock,  General  Eimey,  with  one  of  the  brigades 
of  General  Kearney's  division,  succeeded  in  joining  General  Couch's  corps, 
by  a  very  resolute  march,  which  entitled  him  to  much  praise.  General 
Sumner  was  encamped,  that  morning,  at  New  Bridge,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ohickahominy.  The  recent  rains  had  swoUen  the  river  to  a  foaming 
torrent,  and  swept  away  several  bridges.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. General  Sumner  received  an  order  to  cross  the  river  immediately, 
and  march  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  aid  of  the  troops,  who  were  every 
moment  in  peril  of  being  overwhelmed. 

The  vigilant  general  was  anxiously  waiting  for  this  order,  and  imme- 
diately moved  forward  with  his  troops,  at  the  double-quick.  It  required 
a  long  time  to  cro^  the  river.  The  roads  through  the  bordering  swampa 
were  horrible.  It  was  five  miles  to  tlie  scene  of  conflict  from  his  camp, 
which  he  occupied  with  General  Sedgwick.  With  eight  thousand  troops 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  Generals  Sumner  and  Sedgwick,  through 

*  General  Kearney,  the  braveBt  of  the  brave,  thus  speaks  in  his  ofiioial  report  of  General 
CSsey'a  troops  ; — "As  it  was,  Casey's  division  held  its  line  of  battJs  for  more  than  three  hours, 
and  the  eiecutjon  done  upon  '.he  enemy  was  phon-n  by  the  number  of  tlio  rebel  dead  left  upon 
the  field  after  the  enemy  ha.i  held  poBSessJoD  of  it  for  up-wards  of  twenly-four  hoars." 
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the  rain  and  the  mud,  pressed  forward  with  tlie  utmost  possible  energy. 
Every  soldier  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exertion.  The  anxious 
soldiers,  so  heroically  stniggliug  in  the  desperate  fight  at  Seven  Pines, 
saw  at  length,  on  their  right,  a  column  of  troops  approaching  on  the  foil 
run.  The  shout,  "  It  is  General  Sumner,"  ran  along  the  lines.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  glad  sight. 

"With  renewed  vigor,  the  patriots,  slowly  retiring,  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  foe.  The  rebels  pressed  on,  not  with  cheers,  but  with  their  peculiar 
yell  borrowed  by  the  frontiersmen  from  the  Indians.  In  the  midat  of 
their  success,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  hurled  him,  fatally  wounded,  from  his  horse. 
This  created  great  confusion  in  the  rebel  ranks,  which  was  increased  by  .the 
intelligence  that  a  large  patriot  reenforcement  was  about  to  attack  them 
on  their  left.  General  Sumner's  regiments  came  up  on  the  double-quick, 
one  by  one,  and  ranged  themselves  in  line  of  battle.  They  had  hut  just 
taken  tlieir  positions,  when  the  rebels,  in  immense  strength,  were  seen  ad- 
vancing tlu-ough  the  woods.  They  came  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  into 
the  cleared  land,  and,  dropping  upon  their  knees,  dehvered  their  first  fire. 
The  well-trained  National  soldiei^  threw  themselves  upon  their  faces. 
The  storm  of  musket-balls  swept  over  them,  "  It  soimded,"  said  one  who 
was  present,  "  like  the  fierce  crashing  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging  of 
a  storm-tossed  ship." 

The  patriots,  instantly  jumping  up,  poured  in  their  return  fire,  in 
rapid  volleys  of  musketry  and  artiUery.  General  Sumner,  with  gray  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  rode  up  and  down  the  lines,  encouraging  the  men 
to  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  loading  and  firing.  The 
rebels,  exultant  in  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  were  formed  for  a 
charge.  On  tliey  came,  roaring,  and  apparently  r^istless.  As  they  rushed 
on,  they  poured  in  an  incessant  fire.  Captain  Brady,  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  patriot  batteries,  thus  graphically  describes  the  scene  at  this  mo- 
ment : —  ■ 

"  Men  fell  and  horses  were  cut  down  around  mj  guns.  But  still  there 
was  no  cessation  in  the  cry  for  '  canister ;'  and  the  hurrying  to  and 
fro  for  more,  with  the  mad  gesticulating  of  the  sweating  rammers,  as  they 
sent  home  the  charges,  made  a  wild  scene.  '  Canister  is  out '  caught  my 
ear.  In  an  instant,  I  sung  out,  unthinking,  '  Shell  without  fuze.'  The 
next  moment  our  guns  belched  forth  bursting  shell  and  spherical  ease 
right  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Just  at  this  critical  junction  they  charged, 
advancing  half  way  into  the  field,  right  on  our  guns,  scarce  twenty  yards 
from  the  muzzle — but  no  farther.  The  '  rotten  shot,'  as  one  of  the  poor 
rebels  graphically  termed  it,  was  too  much  for  them.  No  one  could  stand, 
for  it  flew  every  way.  Those  that  cl;arged  were  buried  there  the  next 
morning," 

Essentially  the  same  scene  was  witnessed  along  the  whole  line  of  bat- 
tle. Twice  the  rebels  charged ; — twice  they  were  repulsed.  There  was  a 
third  feeble  attempt,  when  the  rebels,  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  car- 
nage, broke  and  fled  back  precipitately  through  the  woods,  leaving  then- 
dead  and  woimded  on  the  field.      General  Sumner's  division  pursued  the 
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routed  foe,  witli  the  bayonet,  as  far  as  Fair  Oaks  station.  Here  nigbt 
terminated  the  conflict.* 

The  battle  had  raged  over  a  wide-spread  iield.  Ho  one  knew  of  the 
result,  save  what  his  own  eyes  had  beheld.  Patriots  and  rebels,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  wherever  they  chanced  to  be, 
among  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Blood,  woe,  death,  made  tacit  truce 
for  the  night.  General  Johnston,  by  throwing  his  whole  force  upon  the 
!N'ational  divisions  which  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  intended  to  crush 
them  before  they  coidd  receive  assistance.  The  heroic  defence  of  Gene- 
ral Casey,  and  the  furious  onslaught  of  General  Snmner,  thwarted  this 
plan.f 

The  dying  and  the  dead  covered  the  ground  for  miles.  The  groans  of 
the  wounded  ascended  dismally  through  the  night  air.  Both  parties,  now 
slumbering  upon  the  wet  sod,  or  groping  their  way  for  commanding  posi- 
tions, were  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  with  the  first  dawn 
of  the  Sabbath  morning.  The  Prince  de  Joinvilie  thus  comments  upon 
this  important  battle : — 

"  Some  peraons  thought  then,  and  think  still,  that  if,  instead  of  Sumner 
alone,  all  the  divisions  of  the  right  wing  had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  river, 
the  order  conld  have  been  executed.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  have  hap- 
pened if,  instead  of  fifteen  thousand,  fifty  thousand  men  had  been  thrown 
upon  Johnston's  flank.  Sumner's  bridge,  no  doubt,  would  not  havesufSeed 
for  the  passage  of  such  a  force.  But  several  other  bridges  were  ready  to 
be  thrown  across  at  other  points,  iNot  a  moment  should  have  been  lost  in 
fixing  them.  "No  regard  should  have  been  pa;id  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  prevent  this.  Johnston  had  paraded  a  brigade,  ostentatiously,  as  a 
sort  of  scarecrow,  at  the  points  which  were  most  fitting  for  this  enterprise. 

*  "  But  ejactly  at  this  moment,  sii  o'ciook  p.  m.,  naw  actors  como  upon  the  stage.  Sumner, 
who  has  at  last  passed  the  river  with  Sedgwick's  division,  on  the  bridge  built  by  hia  troopa,  and 
■who,  with  a  soldier's  instinct,  has  marched  straight  to  the  cannon,  through  the  woods,  suddenly 
appears  upon  the  flitnk  of  the  hostile  column,  which  is  tryiug  to  cut  off  Heintzehnan  and  Keyes. 
He  plants  in  a  clearing  a  battery  which  ho  has  succeeded  in  bringing  up.  Hia  guns  aro  not  rifled 
guDS,  the  rage  of  the  hour,  fit  only  to  be  fired  In  cool  blood,  and  at  Jong  range,  in  an  open  coun- 
try]  they  aro  real  fighting  guns,  old  twelve-pound  howitzers,  carrying  either  a  round  projecljla 
which  ricochets  and  rolla,  or  a  good  dose  of  grape.  The  simple  and  rapid  fire  of  these  pieces 
makes  a  terrible  havoc  in  the  hostile  ranks.  In  vain  Johnston  sends  up  his  best  troops  against 
this  battery,  tiie  flower  of  South  Carolina,  including  the  Hampton  Legion;  ia  vain  does  ho 
como  upon  the  field  in  person.  ITotbing  can  shake  the  Federal  ranks.  When  night  falls, 
it  was  the  Federals  who,  bayonet  in  hand,  and  gallantly  led  by  Sumner  himself,  charged  furiously 
upon  the  foe,  and  drove  him  before  them  with  fearful  slaughter  aa  Kir  as  JTair  OaJts  station." — 
Army  of  Sie  Foiomae,  by  the  Prince  de  JoimiiSe,  p.  "li. 

f  "  A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  General  Keyes  aud 
General  Casey,  the  division  (of  General  Casey)  waa  ordered  tliree-quarlera  of  a  mile  1o  the  front, 
within  sii  miles  of  Richmond,  his  pickets  extending  within  five  miles.  They  had  no  supp  rt  on 
their  right  or  their  left,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  (Keyes's)  being  in  their 
rear.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  Uie  morning  of  the  21st,  the  pickets  reported  the  enemy  approach 
ing,  and  an  aide  of  General  Johnston  was  captured,  with  important  papers  upon  him  Gsner  il 
Oaaey,  with  this  aide  and  his  general  officer  of  the  day,  went  to  General  Keyes  and  reported  the 
circumstances  to  him.  General  Eeyea  testifies  that  for  some  days  before  the  attack  he  si,nt  to 
General  ITcClelian  reports  of  his  condition,  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  ui^ed  thnt 
Sumner  be  sent  across  to  his  support.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  after  the  attack  eoca- 
menoed." — Report  of  the  Congressional  Commiita:  on  t!i6  Operations  of  Hie  Army  of  the  Putomac 
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But  the  stake  was  eo  vast,  the  resnlt  to  be  Bouglit  after  bo  iiiiportant,  the 
occasion  so  unexpected,  and  bo  favorable  for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  that, 
in  oTir  judgment,  nothing  should  have  prevented  the  army  from  attempt- 
ing this  operation  at  every  risk.  Here  again  it  paid  the  penalty  of  that 
American  tardiness,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  character  of  the  army 
than  in  that  of  its  leader.  It  was  not  till  seven  in  the  evening  that  the 
resolution  was  taken  of  throwing  over  all  the  bridges,  and  passing  the  whole 
army  over  by  daybreak,  to  the  right  bank.  It  was  too  late,  Ponr  hours 
had  been  lost,  and  the  opportunity,  that  moment  which  is  ever  more  fugi- 
tive in  war  than  in  any  other  occupation  of  life,  had  taken  wing."* 

About  midnight  the  Union  troops  heard  distinctly  the  words  of  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  offieere,  as  they  wore  arranging  their  forces  for  the  attack 
of  the  next  day.  At  the  same  time  hundreds  of  axes  were  heard,  felling 
trees  to  protect  the  front  of  the  rebels  from  the  advance  of  the  patriots. 
Just  at  daybreak,  »  mounted  rebel  orderly  rode  out  of  the  woods,  and,  mis- 
taking a  National  for  a  rebel  brigade,  asked  a  colonel  for  General  Ander- 
son. "  Here  he  is,"  was  the  reply ;  "  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?"  "  I 
have  a  dispatch  for  him  from  General  Pryor."  Much  to  his  consternation, 
he  was  informed  that  he  was  in  the  National  lines,  and  that  he  was  a  pris- 
oner. 

*  In  reference  to  tliis  charge  "  of  that  Americaa  tardiness,  which  is  more  marked  in  tlio 
characterof  the  army  than  in  that  of  its  leader,"  the  testinioEj  giyen  to  the  CongreasLonal  Oom- 
mittea  in  reference  to  the  corps  of  General  Sumner  ia  in  point: — 

"  During  the  battle  General  Sumner,  whose  corps  was  on  the  leftban^s  of  the  Chickahominy, 
was  ordered  by  General  MoClellau  to  hold  his  forces  in,  readiness  to  cross.  General  Sumner  not 
only  did  that,  hut  at  once  aMed  out  hisfi>rcsfi,  and  moved  them  imfil  the  Jteads  of  the  cohmns  were  vt 
the  bridges  ready  to  cross,  thereby  saving  between  one  and  Uoo  hows  When  the  order  came  to  cross, 
he  immediately  moved  his  (broos  in  the  direction  of  the  battle-fieid,  came  up  with  and  engaged  t!ie 
enemy,  and  relieved  the  pressiu*  of  the  troops  engaged  upon  his  left." — E^ort  of  Congressional 
Oontmiliee,  p.  10. 
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RESEWiL  OP   TBS  Battle. — Feaeful   Csknmje. — BismiL  Soeses.— DiSAgnBaHBHT  u 

GBNEKAL    McClELliK   AKD   THE   AllMlNISTKiTION.— GBNBRAL   McDOWBLL'S   OO-OPBKATIOS.— 
CONTIKUED   DeIiAT.- — StUAET's   RaID. — SiSGULAR  DDBL. 


At  lengtlt  the  Sabbath  morning  sun  dawned  upon  tiae  two  armies  pre- 
pared for  tiie  renewal  of  the  strife.  It  was  t]ie  first  day  of  June.  It  in  a 
memorable  fact,  so  often  observed  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
Bceptical,  that  rarely  has  any  party,  during  this  war,  made  ihe  attack  on 
the  Sabbatli  without  being  defeated.  The  rebels,  with  the  earliest  light, 
came  rushing  on  in  vast  masses,  feeling  sure  of  an  easy  victory.  The  pa- 
triots, conscious  of  their  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  and  almost  despair- 
ing of  reenforcements,  attempted  but  little  more  than  to  beat  back  trie 
rebels  and  maintain  their  ground.  Silently,  but  with  the  fiercest  deter- 
mination, they  maintained  the  unequal  conflict.  Whenever  they  were  too 
hardly  pressed  by  the  foe,  they  charged  with  the  bayonet. 

About  six  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  General  Heintzelman,  who  com- 
manded the  JSTational  force  on  the  left,  prepared  for  a  charge.  Generals 
Hooker  and  Sickles  were  ready,  each  with  the  dashing  courage  of  a  Mu- 
rat,  to  lead  the  assaxdt.  General  Patterson's  Kew  Jersey  Brigade  was 
also  conspicuous  in  this  majestic  onset.  At  the  word  of  command,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  pouring  forth  incessant  volleys  of  grape,  canister,  and 
musketry,  they  moved  onward,  driving  the  enemy  in  confusion  before 
them.  For  nearly  a  mile  they  advanced  in  an  unbroken  tide  of  victory. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Meagher  attacked  and  drove  back,  in  a  demor- 
alized mass,  the  rebels  on  the  right.  Soon  the  whole  ^National  line,  with 
loud  cheers,  was  advancing,  pouring  its  deadly  volleys  into  the  retreat- 
ing foe.  The  rebels  were  driven  tumultuously  through  the  patriot  camp, 
which  they  had  captured,  and  for  a  mile  beyond  Seven  Pines,  to  Fair  Oaks. 
There  the  pursuit  was  relinquished,  and  the  "Union  troops  again  took  poa- 
session  of  the  ground  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  General  Heint- 
zelman was  now  in  the  advance,  on  the  "Williamsburg  road,  and  General 
Sumner  on  the  railroad.  In  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion,  the  rebels 
fled  through  the  immense  forests.  "  What  might  not  have  happened," 
says  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  "  if,  at  this  moment,  the  thirty-five  thousand 
fresh  troops  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  could  have  appeared 
upon  the  flank  of  this  disordered  army  ?"  The  characteristic  story  is  told 
of  General  Heintzelman,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  conflict,  a 
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New  Tork  colonel,  whose  name  we  regret  not  to  Icnow,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  regiment  on  picket  duty,  came  huiTying,  with  true  heroism, 
to  the  General,  with  two  companies,  earnestly  inquiiing  where  ho  eould 
find  his  brigade.  "  That,  Colonel,  I  cannot  tell,"  the  general  coolly  i-eplied ; 
"  but  if  it  is  fig-litiug  you  want,  just  go  in,  Colonel ;  there  is  plenty  of 
good  fighting  all  along  the  lines," 

The  useless,  Iruitless  battle  waa  ended.  A  great  victory  was  achieved, 
from  which  no  results  were  obtained.  '"While  it  was  raging  this  day," 
says  the  Congressional  Report,  "  General  MeClellan  was  with  the  main 
part  of  the  army,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  After  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  he  came  across  to  tlie  right  bank  of  the  river."  The  ofBcera 
engaged  in  the  battle,  who  have  been  examined,  testify,  "  tliat  the  army 
could  liave  puslied  right  on  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  with  little  resistance," 
But  General  MeClellan  declined  moving  foi-wai'd  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
stating,  as  his  reason,  that  the  roads  wore  bad,  and  the  water  in  the  river 
high. 

Upon  a  field  scarcely  a  mile  square,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dead  and  wounded  men  were  lying.  Many  had  been  mutilated  by  the 
trampling  of  charging  squadrons  for  twenty-four  hours.  Multitudes, 
wounded  early  in  the  battle,  had  perished  for  want  of  attention.  Others 
had'  crawled  away  from  the  surgings  of  the  fight,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood 
behind  them,  to  seek  such  shelter  beneath  the  trees  or  in  the  swamps  as 
could  be  reached.  Their  groans  attracted  the  fatigue  parties  searching  for 
them,  who  bore  them  back  on  stretcliera  or  in  ambulances  to  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, in  the  rear.  Rebels  and  patriots,  placed  on  an  equality  by  wounds, 
and  deatli,  were  treated  with  like  humanity  by  the  victors. 

"  Ah,  I  wish,"  says  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  "  tliat  all  those  who,  care- 
less of  the  past,  and  urged  on  by  I  know  not  what  selfish  eal'culations,  who 
have  encouraged  this  fatal  slaveholders'  rebellion,  could  have  looked  in 
person  upon  this  fratricidal  strife.  I  could  ask,  as  a  just  punishment,  that 
they  should  be  condemned  to  gaze  upon  that  fearful  battle-field,  where  the 
dead  and  dying  were  piled  up  by  thousands.  What  varieties  of  misery  1 
The  houses  were  too  few  to  contain  even  a  small  minority  of  the  wounded. 
Tiiey  were  necessarily  heaped  up  around  the  field.  Though  they  uttered 
no  complaints,  their  exposiu'e,  under  the  burning  mid-day  sun  of  June,  soon 
became  intolerable.  Then  they  were  to  be  seen  gathering  up  what  little 
sti'ength  was  left  to  them,  and  crawling  about  in  search  of  a  little  shade. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  rose-bush  in  full  bloom,  the  perfumed -flowera  of 
which  I  was  admiring  while  I  talked  with  a  friend,  when  he  pointed  out 
to  me,  under  the  foliage,  one  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  had  just  drawn 
his  last  breath.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  our  hearts  filled  with 
the  most  painful  emotions.  Sad  scenes  !  from  which  the  pen  of  the  writer, 
like  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  hastens  to  turn  away."* 

The  sadnras  of  tliese  burial  scenes  cannot  be  imagined.  During  night 
and  day  they  were  continued,  for  nearly  a  week,  aa  parties  explored  the 

*  "  I  cnnnot  refraia  from  mentioning  hers  a  most  cliaracteristio  inddent.  Newapapsr  yoniiers 
were  crying  tlie  latest  New  York  papers  on  tlio  battle-field,  during  the  battle,  and  tliey  found 
buyers."— Prince  de  Juir.JjiUe. 
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battle-field,  gathering  the  remains,  which  had  already  hecome  loathsome 
through  eorniption.  Upon  one  place,  not  forty  feet  square,  fifty-seven 
dead  rebels  were  found.  The  wounded  in  the  vicinity  begged  piteously 
that  the  dead  might  be  removed,  as  the  sight  and  stench  were  intolerable. 
The  wounded  were  so  numerous,  that,  in  many  cases,  forty-eight  hours 
elapsed  before  they  could  be'  attended  to.  When  they  all  were  collected, 
they  covered  nearly  three  acres  of  open  lawn.  How  awful  the  scene  in  the 
hospital  tent  I  Ghastly  wounds  were  probed,  and  bullets  cut  from  quivering 
nerves,  and  mutilated,  inflamed  hmbs  amputated,  wliile  stout  men  shrieked 
in  irrepressible  agony  beneath  the  heen  cutting  blade.  The  loss  was 
heavy  on  both  sides.  The  E'orth,  it  is  estimated,  Icet  about  six  thousand, 
and  the  South  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  Both  pai-ties  gained  a  victory. 
Both  parties  eufi'ered  a  defeat.  The  rebels,  however,  met  with  the  final 
repulse,  and  were  entirely  thwarted  in  the  plan  which  they  had  attempted 
to  carry  into  execution. 

It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  concealed,  that  in  onr  army  there  were  many 
surgeons  who  were  merely  brutal  wretches.  It  is  to  bo  hoped,  for  the 
Bate  of  humanity,  that  the  soldiers  will  remember  them,  and  hold  them 
up  to  the  execration  of  the  world.  They  ought  not  to  escape  without  the 
punishment  of  universal  scorn  and  contempt.  But  there  were  others  who 
were  Hke  ministering  angels  of  merey.  They  avoided  no  peril  and  no  fa- 
tigue, that  tliey  might  relieve  the  misery  around  them.  Among  those  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for  tlieir 
humanity,  may  be  mentioned  Doctors  Page  and  Hall,  of  Boston,  Doctor 
Bliss,  of  Michigan,  and  Doctor  Swinburne,  of  Albany.  Thej-e  were, 
doubtless,  others  equally  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  and  whose  un- 
recorded good  deeds  God  will  remember  and  reward. 

After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  the  troops  remained  for  several  days 
without  any  essential  change  in  the  positions  they  occupied.  General 
McClellan's  army  stil!  remained  astride  the  Chickahominy.  Four  corps 
were  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other  side.  To 
guard  against  another  such  surprise  as  that  at  Fair  Oaks,  large  masses  of  Na- 
tional troops  were  kept  together,  supported  by  strong  intrenchments.  It 
seems  that  General  ifcCIellan,  after  the  signal  repulse  of  the  foe,  contem- 
plated an  immediate  movement  upon  Eiclimond.  The  day  after  tlie  battle, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Mr,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : — 

"  The  enemy  attacked,  with  force  and  with  great  spirit,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, but  were  everywhere  most  signally  reputed  witli  great  lo^.  Our 
troops  charged  frequently  on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke  the  enemy. 
The  result  is,  that  our  left  is  within  four  miles  of  Eichmond.  I  only  wait 
for  the  river  to  fall,  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  make  a  general 
attack.  Should  I  find  them  holding  firm  in  a  very  strong  position,  I  may 
Svait  for  what  troops  I  caii  bring  up  from  Fortress  Monroe.  But  the  morale 
of  my  troops  is  now  such,  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for 
odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete,  and  all  credit  is  due  to  our 
officers  and  men," 

Still  General  MeCIellan  continued  to  implore  that  reenf or  cements 
might  be  sent  him.     In  response  to  these  importunities,  on  the  3d  of 
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June,  General  McCall's  division,  of  General  !McDowell'e  corps  was 
ordered  to  the  Cliickahominy.  General  McDowell  was  also  directed  to 
move  down  by  land  from  Fredericksbarg  to  the  Peninsula,  that  he  might 
co-operate  in  every  way  in  hia  poWer  with  General  McOlellan,  while  BtUl 
General  McDowell  was  to  retain  his  independent  command.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  General  MeClollan,  for 
on  the  16th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  tlie  Secretary  of  "War : — 

"  It  ought  to  he  distiiietly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops 
are  completely  under  my  control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him,  request- 
ing that  McOall's  division  might  he  placed  bo  as  to  join  him  immediately 
upon  hia  arrival.  That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit- 
Whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  most  good. 
I  do  not  feei  that,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed. 
General  McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interest  to  he  sacrificed  for  the 
pur[Dose  of  increasing  hia  command.  If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  hia 
troops,  I  want  none  of  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the  battle  with 
what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the  results."* 

Still,  days  and  weeks  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  decisive  movement. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  General  McClellan  gave  to  the  Adjutanf^General  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  strength  of  hia  army:  Present  for  duty, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two;  special  duty,  sick, 
and  in  arrest,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five;  absent,  twen- 
ty-nine thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven;  total,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  This  was  an  immense  force. 
The  rebel  army  was  by  this  time  so  much  reenforced  as  to  amount,  prob- 
ably, to  about  the  same  number.  For  a  month  these  two  hostile  armies 
stood  looking  each  other  in  the  face.  Their  lines  were  so  near  that  artil- 
lery-shot were  easily  interchanged.  The  enemy,  however,  were  daily  grow- 
ing stronger  in  numbers  and  more  powerful  in  their  intrenchments.  We 
were  growing  weaker.  It  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war.  The 
heat  was  intense.  The  incessantly  falling  rains  converted  the  grounds  of 
the  encampments  into  quagmires.  Thousanda  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
hospitals.  Dise^e  was  thinning  out  the  ranks  of  the  army  more  rapidly 
than  battle  could  have  done.  The  impatience  of  the  Nation,  in  view  of 
this  long  and  inexplicable  inaction,  became  feverish. 

The  patriot  troops  were,  however,  kept  constantly  employed  in  con- 
structing ma^ive  bridges,  spanning  the  najrow  stream  in  so  many  places, 
that  the  valley  of  tiie  Chickahoniiny  could  be  freely  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  desired  to  place  the  two  wings  of  the  anny,  separated  by 
the  river,   in  the   most  intimate  communication  with  each  other.      To 

*  The  followicg  nota  from  G-enerai  McDowell  to  Gieneral  MaClcllan,  ondac  date  of  June  10th, 
illnstrateB  tha  oharaoter  of  General   McDowell,  a  purs  patriot,  a  brave   soldier,  and  a  nobis 

"  For  a  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  Join  you,  and  hope  this  time  to  get  through.  In  reference 
to  the  remarka  made  with  reference  to  my  leaving  you  and  not  joining  you  before,  by  your 
friends,  and  of  Bomethiug  I  have  heard  as  coming  from  you  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  aay,  I  go 
"  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  arrive,  with  my  main  body,  in  time  to  be  of  service. 
HeCall  goes  in  advance  by  water.  I  will  be  with  you  in  ten  days,  with  the  remainder,  by  Fred- 
ericksburg." 
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accomplish  tliis  required  mucli  time  and  labor.  Ent,  being  once  aecom- 
plislied,  nothing  more  was  to  he  feared  from  inundations.'''  On  the  8th  of 
Jnne,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Wasliington  :— 

"  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Kichmond 
the  moment  tliat  HcCall  readies  here,  and  the  gi-ound  will  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery."  On  the  10th  and  lltli  of  June,  General  MoCall's 
troops  commenced  landing  at  tho  White  House.  Still  ten  days  passed 
away  without  any  action.  On  t!ie  30th  of  June,  General  McClellan  tele- 
graphed the  President ; —  ' 

"  A  general  engagement  may  take  place  at  any  time.  After  to-morrow 
we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit.  "We  shall 
await  only  a  favorable  condition  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of 
Bome  nece^ary  preUminaries." 

Five  days  after  this  there  was  a  cautious  movement  made,  in  sending 
General  Hool^er's  division  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Fair  Oaks  Station. 
General  Hooker,  who  was  ably  sustained  by  Generals  Grover  and  Sickles, 
enconntered  sharp  opposition.  The  ground  he  wa3  ordered  to  occupy  ho 
took,  lost,  and  retook,  at  the  sacrifice  of  about  five  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  But  that  very  night  General  ilcClellan  received  the  intel- 
ligence, that  the  indomitable  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  had  returned  from  his 
raid  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  encamped  in  force 
near  Hanover  Court-House,  where  the  rebels  were  evidently  concentrating 
to  attack  our  lines  of  communication,  and  to  cut  them  off  by  seizing  the 
York  Kiver  Eailway  in  our  rear.  Tliis  was  alarming  intelligence.  It 
seemed  to  piit  an  end  to  the  idea  of  any  immediate  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond, and  General  Hooker  was  the  next  morning  recalled  to  his  former 
petition. 

Just  before  this.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  had  undertaken  and  success- 
fully executed  an  adventure,  which  was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac.  With  a  picked  detachment  of  two 
regiments  of ,  infantry,  twelve  hiindred  hoi'se,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
he  moved  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  rebel  lines,  and  in  rapid,  stealthy, 
and  noiseless  march  proceeded  the  iirst  day  as  far  as  Hanover  Court-House. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  resumed  his  march,  and,  when  aljout  six  miles 
back  of  Mechanicsville,  encountered  a  small  force  of  Union  cavalry  pick- 
ets, and  drove  them  in  hot  pursuit  back  to  Wliite  House,  destroying  their  ' 
camp  and  taking  sevei'al  prisoner.  He  then  pushed  boldly  on,  along  the 
radroad,  to  Tunstall's  Station,  sending  the  infantry  back,  and  advancing 

*  "  All  these  labors  were  execiitel  with  admirable  energy  and  inlamgnnce.  In  tliia  oapect  tlio 
Amerioaa  Eoldier  lias  ao  rival.  Patient  of  fatigue,  rioli  in  reaoiirces,  ho  is  an  eiceUent  digger,  an 
eicallent  wiKKlaian,  a  good  carpenter,  and  even  Eomething  of  a  civil  engineer.  Often,  in  tlie 
course  of  tlie  campai|;n,  wo  oarae  upoa  a  floiir-mQl  or  a  Eaw-mill,  turned  Boraetlmea  by  a  water- 
wheel,  Bomatimea  by  an  engine,  which  the  enemy,  as  ho  retired,  had  thrown  out  of  order.  Tou 
■were  sore  to  And  iinniediateiy,  in  tlie  first  regiment  that  came  up,  men  who  could  repair,  reflt, 
nod  set  tliem  going  f^aiu  for  the  service  of  tlie  army.  But  nothmg  was  so  remarkable  as  lo 
see  a  detail  Ml  to  work  at  making  an  abatis  in  the  woods.  It  is  impossiblo  to  give  nn  idea  of 
the  celerity  with  which  work  of  this  kind  ivas  done.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  grove  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  of  ancestral  oaks  and  oilier  hard-wood  trees,  cut  down  in  a  siogle  daj,  by  a 
single  battalion," — Frincs  dc  Joir.inUe. 
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rapidly  with  the  cavalrj  alone.  When  oppoeite  Garlick'a  Landing,  on  the 
Pamunkey,  he  destroyed  two  echooners,  many  wagons,  and  captured  a  num- 
ber of  priaonera.  The  conduct  of  his  troops  waa  barbarous.  Teamsters 
were  ahot  down  in  cold  blood.  Women  and  children  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  inliumanity.  The  helplesa  contrabands  who  fell  into  their  hands 
Buffered  very  severely.  It-  was  beautiful  summer  weather,  and  the 
roads  happened  at  that  time  to  be  very  good.  Tlie  farmers  on  the  route 
were  all  aecessioniata,  and  aided,  in  everj  posaible  way,  the  rebela  on  their 
raid.  ■  The  negroes  only  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  cause.  Aa 
they  leaned  upon  the  feneea  and  saw  the  Union  troops  passing  by,  they 
could  not  restrain  smiles  of  welcome  and  words  of  cheer. 

In  a  conflict  which  took  place  between  the  Union  dragoons  and  this 
rebel  band,  there  was  a  singular  duel  between  a  strongly  mounted  Texan 
rebel  and  a  patriot  German  trooper,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  days  o/ 
knight-errantry.  The  German  dragoon,  a  veteran  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
scorning  to  fly  with  his  companions,  though  before  an  overpowering  force, 
sought  out  the  Texan,  who  waa  a  little  separated  from  Ma  comrades,  and 
made  a  plunge  at  him.  Both  men  were  adroit  ewordsmen,  and  managed 
their  horses  with  equal  and  admirable  skill.  They  were  so  equally  matched 
that  the  exciting. combat  waa  watched  with  great  interest.  The  German 
dragoon,  an  old  trooper,  aat  hia  horse  aa  if  he  were  a  part  of  the  animal, 
and  wielded  his  sword  with  parry,  cut,  and  longe,  like  flashing  lightning. 
Tlie  Texan,  on  bis  fleet  barb,  wheeled  rapidly  round  his  opponent,  now 
slashing,  now  warding,  now  struggling  in  vain  to  put  in  a  home-thrust. 
At  last  the  Texan  struck  the  German's  shoulder,  and  as  the  blood  spirted 
from  the  gash,  the  Texans,  looking  on,  raised  a  cheer.  But,  almost  quicker 
than  tlioiight,  with  a  back  stroke,  the  German  cut  through  the  sleeve  and 
flesh  of  the  Texan's  left  arm,  to  the  bono,  and  his  blood,  in  turn,  began  to 
flow. 

Bewildered  for  a  moment  by  the  blow,  tlie  rebel  backed  liis  horse,  and 
then  dashed  forward  again  at  iiis  opponent,  making  a  longe  at  his  breast. 
The  dragoon  parried  it  with  great  dexterity,  and  brought  down  his  keen 
blade  upon  liis  opponent's  back,  cutting  another  deep  gash.  The  rebel 
wheeled  his  horse,  and,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  chivahy  under  which  li&had  been  educated,  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  shot  the  brave  dragoon  through  tlie  heart.  Colonel  Estvan,  a 
Prussian  officer  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  who  witnessed  this  scene,  but 
whose  ideas  of  chivalry  had  been  formed  on  a  different  standard  from 
that  adopted  by  his  rebel  confederates,  thus  gives  vent  to  his  indignant 


"  Much  moved  by  his  fate,  I  ordered  a  grave  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  brave  German  trooper.  We  buried  him  in  his  regimentals,  with  hia 
trusty  sword  on  his  breast,  and  his  pistols  by  hia  side.  This  sad  act  having 
been  performed,  I  sent  for  the  Texan,  and  after  reprimanding  him  severely 
for  hia  cowardly  conduct,  I  ordered  him  to  seek  service  in  aome  other 
corps,  telling  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  a  fellow  of  hia  stamp 
to  remain  in,  my  regiment.  The  Texan  scowled  at  me  with  hia  cat-like 
eyes,  and,  muttering  a  curae,  mounted  his  horae  and  rode  away." 
TuL.  II,— 7 
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As  the  rebel  marauders  reached  Timstail's  Station,  on  the  raili'oad,  they 
heard  tlie  whistle  of  an  approaching  train  of  cara.  They  instantly  threw 
themselves  into  amhuscade,  lining  both  sides  of  the  track,  hiding  behind 
fences,  rocks,  stumps,  and  trees.  It  was  a  train  of  pa^enger-ears,  filled 
mostly  with  civiUans,  laborers,  and  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  As  soon 
as  tlie  cars  entered  the  cut  where  the  rebels  were  in  ambuscade,  some  of 
them  sprang  upon  the  track,  and  ordered  the  eiigijieer  to  stop.  Instead 
of  this,  he  increased  the  speed,  and  tlirew  himself  for  protection  upon  the 
fuel.  A  deadly  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  upon  the  train,  which  was 
soon  out  of  sight,  on  its  way  to  the  "White  House. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  assault,  and  of  the  rebels  being  on  the 
railroad,  thus  cutting  off  our  communications,  and  threatening,  no  one 
Imew  how  great  disasters,  created  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  la- 
borers and  sutlers  and  small  protecting  force  stationed  at  the  White  House. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  body  of  Union  cavalry  there,  which  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  The  raiders,  having 
infiieted  what  little  damage  they  could  upon  the  railroad,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Chickahominy,  which  they  crossed  a  little  below  Bottom's 
Bridge,  and,  striking  the  river  turnpike,  returned  safely  to  Eichmond, 
having  ridden  entirely  around  our  army.  In  this  raid  the  rebels  wounded 
thirty  Union  men,  killed  four,  and  captured  or  destroyed  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Our  lines  of  communication  were 
now  so  extended,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  so  hostile  to  the  Union 
cause,  as  to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  these  prowling  bands. 
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BVBN   DAYS'   BATTLE. 


Necessity  op  Changs  of  Base. — The  AppaOAOii  op  the  Bnest, — Bbater  Dam  Cbbbe",-^ 
Battle  op  Gaisbs's  Mill.— Inhuuanity  o?  Lbb  and  Jaoesoh. — Sthbsgth  op  the  Unio.t 
Army. — SA¥j(BB'g  Station —Woes  op  Wab,— Power  op  Mnsic. — Battle  at  "Whitb 
Oak  Bridge. — EEPirLaa  op  the  Foe. — Battle  of  Malvbrn.— Scbke  jfteb  the  Eattlb. 

COSIIHDED    RliTEKAT. — TKSHMONT   OP   KeARNBT. 

Days  of  disaster  were  at  Land,  Our. army  was  spread  along  the  river 
and  tliroBgli  the  swamps,  in  a  line  over  twenty  miles  in  extent.  "Weary 
days  of  inaction  passed.  The  rebels  were  busy  strengthening  their  forti- 
fications and  hurrying  up  reenforcements.  We  were  entangled  by  swarapa 
and  forests.  The  rebels,  emerging  from  Richmond,  could  strike  any  one 
point  and  crush  the  force  there,  before  ef&cient  support  could  he  sent  through 
the  morasses  and  jungles.  In  truth,  we  could,  after  this  fatal  delay,  neither 
advance,  retreat,  nor  remain  where  we  were  without  peril. 

The  Chictahominy  divided  the  army.  Should  we  remove  all  the  troops 
to  the  southern  shore,  onr  line  of  communication  would  be  imperilled, 
and  the  vast  stores  on  the  Pamunkey  destroyed.  Should  we  leave  a  suf- 
ficient guard  north  of  the  river,  we  had  not  troops  enough  left  to  march 
npon  Eichmond,  now  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  Should  we  attempt 
to  remain  as  we  were,  astride  of  the  river,  the  enemy  would  surely  fall  upon 
us  and  destroy  us  by  piecemeal.  Should  we  withdraw  the  troops  which 
had  crossed  the  stream,  and  concentrate  all  on  the  northern  banks,  it  would 
be  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Richmond.  Kothing  would  remain 
but  a  humiliating  retreat  to  Fortress  Monroe, 

The  only  possible  movement,  which  would  not  contess  defeat,  w^  to 
effect  a  change  of  base  by  crossing  to  the  James  Eiver,  This  would  re- 
quire a  march  of  about  six  miles  for  the  left  wing  and  twenty  for  the  right. 
Our  supplies  could  then  ascend  the  James,  guarded  by  gunboats.  It  was 
a  perilous  movement  to  make,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  and  exultant 
foe.  Twenty-five  days  had  elapsed  since  the  conflict  at  Seven  Pines.  The 
rebels  had  matured  their  plan  to  crush  our  right  wing,  then  our  centre, 
then  our  left.  The  right  wing  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  KcCall,  Morell, 
and  Sykes. 

At  noon  of  the  26th  of  June,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  perceived. 
The  troops  they  were  about  to  assail  were  posted  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 
Seymour's  brigade  held  the  left,  Reynolds's  the  right.  They  were  protected 
byrifte-pits  and  felled  timber.  At  three  o'clock  the  rebels  made  an  impetu- 
ous charge.     It  was  bravely  resisted  by  General  Reynolds,  and  the  foe  waa 
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compelled  to  retire  with  severe  loss.  Soon  they  iiiaaaed  again  for  another 
charge.  The  oiiset  fell  upon  General  Seymour,  He  beat  back  the  assail- 
ants  with  great  slaughter. 

The  rebel  Jackson's  troops  were  now  approaching  in  formidable  force. 
During  the  night  the  Union  troops,  guided  by  General  Porter,  retired  to  a 
new  line  of  defence.  Seymour's  brigade  covered  the  movement,  and  in  the 
darkness  it  was  succeasfiilly  accomplished.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  27th 
of  June  General  Porter's  troops,  closely  followed  in  their  retreat,  occupied  an 
are  of  a  circle.  General  Butterfield,  of  General  Horell's  division,  held  the 
extreme  left.  On  Ins  right  came  General  Martindale,  then  Genera!  Griffin, 
then  General  Sykes.  General  MeOall's  division,  which  had  homo  the 
brunt  of  the  first  attack,  was  formed  in  a  second  hne  in  the  rear.  A  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Firet  and  Fifth  Eegular,  and  the  Sixth 
Pennsylvania,  were  posted  behind  a  hill.  Eobertson's  and  Tidball's  bat- 
teries were  placed  at  commanding  points. 

About  noon  the  enemy  approached,  and  assaulted  so  impetuously  and 
with  such  force,  that  General  Porter  was  constrained  to  call  for  reenforee- 
ments.  By  three  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  second  line  and  aU  the  reserves 
were  engaged  with  their  utmost  energies,  in  repelling  the  desperate  assaults. 
Sloeum's  divieion  was  hurried  forward,  to  strengthen  the  weak  points. 
Sykes's  men  fought  bravely.  Our  whole  force  on  the  field  did  not  exceed 
thirty-five  thousand.  The  rebels  numbered  seventy  thousand.  The  Union 
loss,  under  the  tremendons  fire,  was  dreadful,  Kost  of  the  men  had  been 
under  arms  two  days,  and  were  utterly  exhausted  by  the  fresh  masses  inces- 
santly hurled  upon  them.  At  five  o'clock  General  Porter's  command  was  so 
severely  pressed,  that  French's  and  Meagher's  brigades  were  sent  acrtms  the 
river  to  his  support.  The  toe  still  made  frantic  endeavors  to  break  through 
our  Hne,  but  in  vain.  About  seven  o'clock  they  succeeded,  with  their  over- 
powei'ing  mimhers,  in  outflanking  us  on  the  left.  A  general  retreat  was 
then  ordered  to  a  hill  in  the  rear,  which  commanded  the  bridge  by  which 
alone  this  valiant  rear-guard  could  escape. 

As  this  retreat  was  being  conducted  with  some  disorder,  the  brigades 
of  French  and  Meagher  appeared,  sternly  striding  to  the  fiont,  through 
all  the  dobria  of  apparently  a  routed  army.  It  was  dusk.  The  enemy 
were  held  in  check,  while  our  men  rallied  behind  their  comrades  who  had 
so  opportunely  come  to  their  aid.  Our  loss  had  been  heavy.  The  enemy 
also  had  been  punished  with  terrible  slaughtei'.  In  the  gloom  of  night  our 
exhausted  regiments,  with  scarcely  a  moment  of  leisure  to  eat  or  to  Bleep, 
crossed  the  bridge  ia  safety,  and  destroyed  it  behind  them.  "We  lost  twenty- 
two  guns.  The  batteries  of  Diedrich,  Kanahan,  and  Grimm,  and  the  First 
Connecticut  Artillery,  rendered  signal  service  on  this  bloody  day.  This 
battle  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Gaines'a  MiH."  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell,  of  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania  Vohmteers,  says  in  his  official 
report,  in  describing  one  of  the  most  terrible  crises  of  the  battle : — 

"At  this  moment  Brigadier-General  Butterfield,  amidst  a  galling  firo 
from  his  lines  of  support  in  rear,  and  that  of  the  enemy  in  front,  came 
coolly  down  the  knoU,  and,  sword  in  hand,  seized  our  colore,  waved  them 
repeatedly  aloft,  and  by  all  mortal  means  encouraged  the  valor  of  our  re^ 
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ment.  His  presence  at  once  stimulated  with  new  vigor  oiir  now  tliinned 
ranks,  when  the  General  loudly  shouted,  'Your  ammunition  is  never 
expended  while  you  have  your  bayonets  ;  and  use  them  to  the  socket,  my 
boys.'" 

Probably  no  battle  on  earth  was  ever  fought  more  fiercely.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  any  one  could  have  survived  so  tremendous  a  fire.  Seventy 
thousand  men  were  hurling  solid  shot,  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel, 
loading  and  firing  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  into  the  bosoms  of 
thirty-five  thousand,  who,  with  their  energetic  return  fire,  were  literally 
mowing  down  the  dense  ranks  of  the  foe.  The  los3  on  either  side  will 
never  be  known.  Jackson  and  Lee  led  the  rebels.  They  massed  their 
troops,  hurling  them  now  upon  this,  and  now  upon  that  portion  of  our  line. 
About  six  o'clock  the  battie-field  presented  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes 
of  grandeur  and  of  ten'or  upon  which  m.ortal  eyes  have  ever  gazed.  TLie 
volleys  of  one  hundred  thousand  muslcets  were  blended  in  one  continuous 
and  deafening  roar ;  while  the  boom  of  artillery  rolled  in  still  heavier  rever- 
berations over  the  liilla.  The  sun,  blood  red,  glared  portentously  tkrougli 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  stifling  clouds  of  dust,  which,  from  tlie 
advancing  and  receding  squadrons,  filled  the  air.* 

Through  the  weary  hours  of  the  sultry  night  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mill,  while  our  rear-guard  was  taking  new  positions  to  beat  back 
the  foe  the  next  day,  the  whole  main  body  of  the  army  continued  in  tumultu- . 
one  and  desponding  retreat.  Like  a  swollen  river,  sweeping  all  manner  of 
wreck  and  ruin  upon  its  turbid  flood,  tins  vast  mass  of  infantry,  artillerj', 
and  cavalry  rolled  on  towards  the  Jamee.  It  was  not  until  tliis  hour  that 
it  began  to  be  whispered  through  the  army  that  we  were  on  an  ignominious 
retreat.  General  officers  confided  to  their  etafl's  the  disaster  with  which  we 
were  being  overwhelmed,  and  thus  it  gradually  became  known  to  the  rank 
and  file. 

The  Bun  of  Saturday  morning,  June  28th,  rose  cloudless,  and  blazing 
with  almost  tropical  heat.  Every  countenance  wore  a  painful  expression. 
Weary,  haggard,  smoke-begrimed,  bleeding  men  were  strewed  around 
everywhere.  A  chaotic  scene  of  tumult  inet  the  eye.  Tlie  troops  were 
now  all  upon  the  right  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  'and  but  a  few  miles 
from  Kichmond ;  but  instead  of  moving  towards  the  city,  they  were  aim- 
ing to  strike  the  river  iifteen  miles  below  it.     . 

It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  MiU,  that,  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Juno  2Tth,  General  McClellan  assembled  his  corps  commanders,  and 
communicated 'to  them  his  plan  and  method  of  change  of  base.  General 
Keyes  was  directed  to  move  through  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  take  position 
to  cover  the  march  of  other  troops'.     This  movement  he  executed  in  the 

•  The  lamented  LieotenaDt-Oolonel  Rice,  who  subsequently  laid  dowa  his  lifo  for  his  country, 
to  Ma  otBcial  report  of  thia  battle  says ; — "Nor  would  I  forget  to  inentioa  iiere  the  most  gallant 
oouduct  of  Major  Barnum,  of  the  Twalflh  New  York  State  Voluntoets,  who  ooastantly  espoael 
hia  lifo  to  gain  information  of  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Tiiln  gallant  officer  now  sleeps  in 
death.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  on  the  6tli  iaatant.  Hislaat  words 
Vfore,  '  Mj^viife,  my  boy,  my  coimtry's  fliig  I'  The  tiiouaand  streama  of  the  Peninsula  are  red 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  North;  but  none  Hrecrimsoaed  with  purer  and  l)Obier,thjm  that  which 
^wedfi-om  hia  hearts— a  heart  entirely  dcToted  to  his  country." 
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morning.  General  McClellan  spent  the  day  and  night  at  Savage's  Station, 
pushing  on  the  movement  of  the  trains.  All  property  which  could  not  be 
removed  was  destroyed.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  leave  a  large 
number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of  the  rebels. 
An  ample  supply  of  rations  and  medical  stores,  left  for  the  bleeding,  faint- 
ing, war-stricken  men,  the  merciless  rebels  seized,  abandoning  the  poor 
suflerera  to  starvation  and  death.  For  this  crime  Kobert  E,  Lee  and 
"  Stonewall "  Jaekson  are  responsible.  They  merit  the  execrations  of  hu- 
manity. J^o  pen  can  ever  tell  the  woes  our  noble  boys  suffered,  who  fell 
into  their  barbaric  hands.  It  was  the  clearly  proved,  deliberate  pui-pose  of 
the  rebel  government,  by  starvation  and  exposure  so  to  reduce  the  Union 
prisoners,  that  they  coold  either  throw  them  into  the  grave,  or  retnm  them, 
as  exchanged  prisoners,  so  emaciated,  that  they  never  again  could  shoulder 
a  musket.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  sixty  thousand 
of  the  noblest  young  patriots  of  the  North  were,  by  these  lingering  tortures, 
hurried  to  the  grave. 

At  noon  of  the  28th,  General  McClellan  sent  a  dispatch,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  battle  of  Gaines's  JVEill,  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  containing 
the  following  expressions  : — "  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible,  I  believe 
it  wiU  prove  to  be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  rem- 
nants of  my  men  behave  as  men.  M.y  regulars  were  superb.  Had  I 
twenty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand  fresh  troops,  to  use  to-morrow,  I 
could  take  Richmond.  I  have  lost  the  battle  because  mj  force  was  too 
small.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this.  If  I  save  this 
army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other 
pereons  in  "Washington,     Tou  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army." 

President  Lincoln,  on  the  same  day,  replied;  "If  you  have  had  a 
drawn  battle,  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being 
in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated 
on  you.  Had  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us 
before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got  to  you.  Save  your  army  at  all 
events.     We'll  send  reenforcements  as  fast  as  we  can." 

At  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  seventy  thousand  rebels  rushed  upon 
thirty  thousand  patriots.  According  to  the  returns  sent  to  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  General  McClellan  had  then  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen  men.  Of  these  there 
were  in  the  ranks,  and  ready  for  duty,  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-one  men.  But  thirty  thousand  were  engaged  in  the 
conflict  Thus  there  were  over  soventyHsno  thousand  men  within  sound 
of  the  battle  who  were  not  called  into  action. 

During  the  28th,  the  baffled  foe  made  several  attacks  upon  the  rear- 
guard, but  were  constantly  repulsed.  In  the  mean  time  the  mighty  mass 
of  the  retreating  army  pressed  on  by  the  WiHiamsbm-g  road.  It  was  a  day 
of  hunger  and  of  toil,  tumult  and  exhaustion,  of  bleeding  wounds  and  death. 

Night  came,  but  not  for  sleep.  Onward,  still  onward,  through  all  its 
hours,  swept  the  chaotic  flood.  The  morning  of  Sunday,  the  29th,  dawned 
upon  this  awful  spectacle.  Our  heroic  rear-guard,  fully  appreciating  that 
the  salvation  of  the  army  depended  upon  their  desperation  of  valof,  toofe  <* 
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new  poaitioii  near  Savage  s  Station.  General  McClellan,  early  in  the 
morning,  broke  up  his  head- quarters  there,  and  moved  across  White  Oak 
Swamp  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  baggage-trains.  General  Keyes 
was  sent  to  Malvern  Hill,  to  establish  himself  in  a  defensive  position  there. 
An  immense  amount  of  stores  were  destroyed  at  Savage's  Station.  There 
was  a  mound,  thirty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  at  the  base,  committed  to  the 
flames,  consisting  of  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  prepared  meats,  wines,  and  all  the 
stores  which  an  army  could  need.  General  F.  J.  Porter  followed  General 
Keyes,  to  strengthen  his  right.  At  daylight.  General  Sumner  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Fair  Oaks,  and  retreated  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  near 
Savage's  Station,  and  disposed  his  troops  for  the  terrible  battle  with  the  on- 
rushing  rebels,  which  it  was  sure  the  day  would  introduce.  Eichardson, 
Sedgwick,  Heintzelman,  French,  and  Caldwell  were  there,  ready  to  exhaust 
mortal  valor  and  endurance  in  r^isting  a  foe  outnumbering  them,  as  they 
well  knew,  two  or  three  to  one,  Ha^zard's  battery  frowned  defiantly  from 
an  eminence  a  little  in  the  rear. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  watchful  eye  of  General  Franklin  discovered 
that  the  enemy,  having  reconstructed  the  bridges  across  the  Ohickahom- 
iny,  were  advancing  in  great  force  upon  Savage's  Station,  He  immedi- 
ately communicated  this  information  to  General  Sumner,  who  was  then  at 
Allen's  Farm,  a  few  mUes  east  of  Savage's  Station,  and  who  subsequently 
took  up  his  line  of  march  and  j  oined  the  forces  at  Savage's  Station,  under  Gen- 
eral Franklin,  where  Gfeneral  Sumner,  from  seniority,  assumed  command. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  inorning  when  the  rebels  first  made 
their  appearance.  They  commenced  the  assault  by  throwing  shells  into 
GJeneral  Sumner's  lines.  General  McClellan  had  given  orders  to  Generals 
Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Franklin  to  hold  their  position  until  dark. 
There  was  some  misunderstanding  about  the  positions  assigned  by  General 
McClellan  to  Generals  Sumner  and  Heintzelman,  which  left  a  gap  in  their 
line,  which  came  very  near  being  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 
In  justice  to  General  Heintzelman,  it  should  be  remarked  that  General 
McClellan  says,  in  his  report  :— 

"As  stated  by  General  Heintzelman,  General  Sumner  did  not  occupy 
the  designated  position.  But  as  he  was  the  senior  officer  present  on  that 
side  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  he  may  have  thought  that  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  justified  a  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  orders." 

General  Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  retreat,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  through  White  Oak  Swamp.  An  aide  was  sent  to  guide  him 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  forest  and  the  morass.  The  forces  of  Gen- 
erals Sumner  and  Franklin  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  a  large 
open  field,  the  right  touching  the  railroad,  and  the  left  entering  the  edge 
of  some  woods.  General  Brooks  held  the  left,  with  gallantry  which  se- 
cured for  him  honorable  mention ;  it  must  have  helped  to  heal  the 
wound  he  had  received,  in  defiance  of  which  ho  retained  his  command. 
At  four  o'clock,  the  rebels,  pressing  in  great  numbers  along  the  Williams- 
burg road,  from  the  west,  commenced  their  decisive  assaults.  The  storm 
was  first  met,  and  moat  gallantly,  by  General  Burns's  brigade,  efficiently 
aided  by  the  batteries  of  Hazzard  and  Pcttit,  Osborn  nvA  Bramhall, 
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With  aaabated  fury  the  conflict  continued  until  after  eight  o'cloch  at  night. 
The  enemy,  in  ma^es  which  they  deemed  irresistible,  came  dashing  now 
upon  this  portion  of  the  line  and  now  upon  that ;  but  they  were  invariably 
repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter.  When  night  closed  the  scene,  the  patriots 
remained  unshaken  at  their  posts,  and  the  rebels  were  driven,  torn  and 
bleeding,  from  the  field.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  and  under  the 
veil  of  darkness,  these  indomitable  men,  who  had  fought  aU  day  only  that 
they  might  march  all  night,  fell  back  rapidly,  wading  through  the  miry 
paths  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  With  the  light  of  Monday  morning,  the 
30th,  they  had  crossed  White  Osk  Swamp  Bridge,  and  burned  the  bridge 
behind  them.  General  French,  with  his  brigade,  acted  as  rear-guard.  The 
corps  of  Generals  Porter  and  Keyes  were  now  occupying  a  position  near 
Turkey  Bend,  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  trains,  and  open  communication 
mth  the  gunboats.  Most  of  the  j-emaining  corps  were  pressed  forward  to 
guard  the  approaches  from  Richmond.  General  IVankliu  was  stationed  at 
White  Oak  Bridge,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  rebels,  and  to  cover  the 
withdrawing  trains.  For  the  discharge  of  this  responsible  doty,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  Richardson  and  Naglee,  added  to 
his  own  coi'ps.  But  the  scene  of  confusion  presented  all  along  the  line  of 
this  precipitate  and  tumultuous  retreat  beggars  description.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  cattle  were  diiven  along  in  one  herd.  The  road  was  blocked 
up  with  such  a  throng  as  Broadway  has  rarely  exhibited.  Broken  wagons 
and  caissons  were  strewed  along  the  road.  Heavy  guns  were  inextricably 
mired.  The  shouts  of  the  teamsters,  the  straggling  of  the  hoj^es  and 
mules,  the  onward  sweep  of  the  mighty  mass,  all  blended  in  a  scene  of  up- 
roar, tumult,  and  ruin,  which  no  imagination  can  conceive.  There  was 
but  one  known  road  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  the  baggage-train. 

The  rebels  had  thus  far  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  ability  utterly  to 
destroy  the  patriot  army.  Much  to  their  chagrin,  they  now  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  lost  their  chance,  and  that  the  Union  troops  would  soon 
be  marshalled  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  safe  under  the  protection  of  their 
gunboats.     This  did  but  inflame  their  rage. 

The  maddened  foe  was  still  thundering  at  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
army,  and  it  was  manifest  that  another  battle  must  be  fonght.  General 
Sumner  was  ordered,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  to  take  position  with 
Sedgwick's  division,  at  a  place  called  Glendale,  or  Nelson's  Farm,  at  the 
junction  of  the  New  Market  and  Quaker  Church  roads.  A  line  of  battle 
was  formed,  with  Meade's  brigade  on  the  right,  Seymour  on  the  lei's,  and 
Reynolds's  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Simmons,  of  the  Fifth  Penn- 
sylvania, held  in  reserve.  In  front  of  the  infantry  ILue,  Randall's  battery 
was  on  the  right,  Kern's  and  Cooper's  in  the  centre,  and  Diedrich's  and 
Kanahan's  on  the  left.  General  McCah's  division  of'  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  was  also  near  at  hand.  General  Heintzelman's  troojra  were  busy 
felling  trees  across  the  road  by  which  the  rebels  were  to  advance.  Kearney 
and  Slocum  and  Hooker  were  also  thereto  lend  the  aid  of  their  strong  arms. 

The  heroic  struggles  of  tlie  rear-guard  can  never  be  fully  known.  Hook- 
er fought  until  his  men  dropped  around  him  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Slo- 
Gum  relieved  him.     Wlien  A«a  men  were  worn  out,  Sedgwick  came  to  ihe 
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rescue.  And  the  chivalrie  Kearney  piercecl  with  his  impetuoua  columini 
the  very  centre  of  the.  rebel  lines.  Thus  the  rear  presented  an  impenetra- 
ble shield  to  protrect  the  retreating  array.  This  faithful  guard  kept  hehind 
the  last  wagon,  and  did  not  allow  a  team  to  he  captured.  "  Wood  was 
bumedj  ammunition  hlown  up,  whiskey  and  molasses  barrels  broached,  and 
wagons,  whose  horses  died  by  the  way  from  sljeer  fatigue,  were  completely 
dismantled.  Soldiers  who  threw  away  their  knapsacks  first  spilled  tlieii" 
contents  or  rent  them  to  pieces.  Muskets,  lying  in  ditches,  were  bent  and 
broken.  Eut  little  left  of  that  grand  army,  in  its  wonderful  retreat,  was  of 
use  to  the  enemy."* 

The  liorrors  of  the  scene  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  The  wounded 
hobbled  painfuUy  along,  in  the  blazing  sun  and  suffocating  dust,  with  Jips 
1  by  thirst,  or  dropped  bj  the  wayside  to  die  unheeded.  The  road 
id,  for  miles  upon  miles,  a  turbid,  chaotic  throng  of  horses,  mules, 
W£^ons,  beef-cattle,  gun-carriages,  and.  men,  mounted  and  on  foot,  rolling 
along  hke  a  i!ood.  The  rehels  were  thundering  behind.  Thous^ds  had 
thrown  away  their  haversacks  and  had  nothing  to  eat.  The  ditclies  were 
trampled  into  mud,  and  there  were  few  running  streams  or  springs  of  water. 
Everywhere  the  eye  could  look  it  saw  ruin,  misery,  death. 

About  noon  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  forces  left  to 
oppose  them  at  Wliite  Oak  Bridge,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Smith 
and  Eichardaon,  and  Tfaglee's  brigade.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  artillery 
fire,  they  sent  an  infantry  force  across  the  creek.  Though  our  artillery, 
under  Captain  Ayres,  was  worked  with  great  effect,  our  loss  was  severe. 
But  General  Franklin  fii-mly  held  his  position,  repeatedly  charging  his 
swarming  foes,  and  driving  them  back  into  the  swamp.  At  two  o'clock  large 
masses  of  the  enemy  were  reported  advancing  from  the  direction  of  Kich- 
mond,  by  the  Charles  City  road,  and  soon  the  thundera  of  war  burst  upon 
General  Slocum's  left.  The  i^efeels,  sweeping  a  path  before  them  with  shot 
and  shell,  pressed  boldly  on  in  the  face  of  our  return  fire,  and  for  two  hours 
the  battle  raged  without  intermission.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  before  the  deadly  storm  which  both  infantry  and  artillery  poured 
in  upon  them. 

They  then  formed  a  column  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  came  rushing 
forward  in  a  charge  of  utter  recklessness.  Notwithstanding  the  hail  of  can- 
ister, which  ploughed  great  gaps  in  their  ranlis,  they  closed  tip,  and  on  the 
full  run,  in  a  "torrent  of  men,"  eddied  around  and  enveloped  Eandall's 
battery.  Most  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  McCall's  division  were  swept 
away  by  this  flood.  General  MeCall,  ivith  but  six  thousand  men,  long 
resisted  the  two  ablest  divisions  of  the  rebel  army,  numbering  neai'ly  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  Longstreet  and  HilL  He  was  finally  compelled  to 
give  way  before  such  an  overwhelming  force.  Generals  Hooker,  Sumner, 
Sedgwick,  and  Kearney  greatly  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion. 

Slowly,  defiantly,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  our  forces  retired, 

while  a  new  line  was  being  formed  in  the  rear.     The  sun  had  now  gone 

down,  and  the  evening  twilight  was  fast  disappearing.     Eeentbrcementa 

from  tlie  retreating  line  were  sent  back  to  aid  in  presenting  determined 

*  "Siesaof  RLchmoud,"  by  Joel  Cook,  p.  339, 
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resistance  to  the  enemy.  With  compressed  lips,  and  iniiskefca , nervously 
clinched,  the  patriots  waited  for  the  exultant,  jelling  foe,  A  rebel  eorre- 
epondent  thus  describes  the  scene  which  ensued:— 

"  Our  forces  were  still  advancing  upon  the  retreating  columns  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  very  dark;  suddenly,  as 
if  it  had  burst  from  the  heavens,  a  sheet  of  fire  enveloped  the  front  of  our 
advance.  The  enemy  had  made  another  stand  to  receive  us,  and,  from  the 
black  m^ses  of  his  forces,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  heavily  re- 
enibrced.  The  situation  being  hopeless  for  any  farther  pursuit.  General 
Hill  retired  slowly.  At  this  moment,  seeing  their  adversary  retire,  the 
most  vociferous  cheers  arose  along  the  whole  Tankee  line.  They  were 
taken  up  in  the  distance  by  the  m£^ses,  which  for  miles  and  miles  were 
supporting  ilcOlellan's  front.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  commander  might  have  been  appalled.  General  Hill's  situation 
was  now  as  desperate  as  it  well  could  be ;  and  it  required  a  courage  and  a 
presence  of  mind  to  retrieve  it  which  the  circumstances  surrounding  him 
were  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

"  Wilcox's  brigade,  which  had  been  almost  annihilated,  was  re-forming 
in  the  rear.  Eiding  rapidly  to  the  position  of  this  brigade,  General  Hill 
brought  them,  by  great  exertions,  to  the  front,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  now  confident  and  cheering  enemy.  Catching  tlie  spirit  of  their  com- 
mander, the  brave  but  jaded  men  moved  up  to  the  front,  replying  to  the 
enemy's  cheers  with  shouts  and  yells.  At  this  demonstration,  which  the 
enemy  no  doubt  thought  signified  heavy  reonforcements,  he  stopped  his 
advance." 

For  some  reason  unexplained,  the  bands,  for  months,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  inspire  the  troops,  in  time  of  action,  with  their  patriotic  music. 
General  Butterfield,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  these  struggles,  by  a 
happy  thought  gathered  all  the  regimental  bands,  and  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  the  brigade.  In  one  great  burst  of  sound,  which  rose  above  the 
clamor  of  the  battle,  they  started  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  first 
note  seemed  to  inspire  our  patriotic  troops  with  new  energy.  "Cheer 
after  cheer,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Tork  World,  "  arose  from 
regiment  after  regiment,  and  was  borne  away  upon  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
river.'  The  band  continued  to  play,  and  other  regiments  and  other  bri- 
gade caught  the  spirit,  and  the  air  resounded  with  tumultuous  applause, 
until  ah  the  columns  on  the  vast  plains  were  vying  with  each  other  to  do 
homage  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  band." 

During  the  night  our  sleepless,  unfed  heroes  retreated  down  the  Quaker 
Road,  towards 'Malvern  Hill.  General  Prankhn,  who,  by  his  judicious 
arrangements  and  calm  courage,  had  contributed  much  to  tho  success  of 
the  day,  led  in  this  movement.  He  left  at  ten  o'clock,  and  reached  James 
Eiver  a  little  after  daylight  the  next  morning.  Here  ho  selected  an  ad- 
mirable position,  not  far  from  the  river,  where  an  assailing  foe  could  bo 
reached  by  shot  and  shell  from  the  gunboats. 

There  was  a  heavy  swell  of  pasture-land,  well  cleared  of  timber,  a  mile 
and  a  half  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  area,  called  Malvern  Hill.  Several 
Converging  roads  ran  over  it.     It  was  skirted  by  dense  forests,  through 
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wliicJi  the  foe  must  come  as  thej  entered  upon  this  clearing.  The  ground 
slopes  graduallj  towards  the  north  and  east,  while  towards  the  northwest 
it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  ravine  running  to  James  Eiver,  Hero  the 
troops  were  massed  to  repel  the  final  blow  of  the  rebels.  Aa  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  Isf  of  July,  dawned,  tlie  Union  army,  massed  upon  thi? 
liill,  "was  busily  employed  selecting  positions  and  posting  its  batteries. 

As  it  was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  enemy,  that  the  bmnt  of 
the  attack  would  fall  upon  our  left,  that  portion  of  the  line  was  made 
unusually  strong.  It  was  held  by  Porter's  corps,  Sykes  on  the  left  and 
Morell  on  the  right.  A  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns  could  be  brought 
upon  any  point  in  front  of  this  line.  Colonel  Tyler  had  succeeded,  with 
great  diflaculty,  in  placing  ten  of  his  siege-guns  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Couch's  division  came  next  to  Porter,  on  the  right,  followed  in  order  by 
Kearney,  Hooker,  Sedgwick,  Kichardson,  Smith,  and  Slocum.  The  remain- 
der of  Keyes's  corps,  by  a  backward  curve,  nearly  touched  the  river.  The 
Pennsylvania  reserve  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  positions  of  Porter  and 
Couch.  The  line  was  a  strong  one,  protected  hj  felled  timber  and  barri- 
caded roads.  The  flotilla  of  gunboats  guarded  our  flank,  and  commanded 
the  approaches  from  Riclunond. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  of  this  the  first  day  of  July,  ijefore  the 
enemy,  recovering  from  the  stunning  blow  he  had  received  the  day  be- 
fore, cautiously  made  Lis  appearance,  emerging  from  the  woods  on  our 
left,  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  awarm  of  skirmishers. 
At  two  o'clock,  our  eager  and  anxious  gaxe  discovered  a  column,  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fire,  moving  towards  the 
right,  in  fi.'ont  of  HeintzeJman's  corps.  It  was  a  large  column  occupying 
two  hoiirs  in  passing  the  point  of  observation.  Again  it  disappeared  in 
the  forest.  About  three  o'clock  the  battle  seemed  to  be  opened  in  earnest, 
by  a  fierce  attack  of  infantry  and  artillery  on  Couch's  division.  Our  artil- 
lery was  prompt  to  reply.  A  column  of  rebel  infantry  was  formed  m 
front  of  Couch's  division  for  a  charge  upon  the  guns.  As  they  came, 
sweeping  up  the  slope  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  artillery  flre,  which  they 
utterly  disregarded,  though  it  strewed  the  field  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  the  patriot  infantry  remained  flat  upon  tlie  ground,  until  the  charg- 
ing column  were  within  such  range  that  every  bullet  could  fulfil  its  mia- 
sion.  Then,  springing  to  their  feet,  they  poured  in  a  fire  so  destructive, 
so  appalling,  that  the  whole  column  for  a  moment  reeled  and  stag- 
gered, and  then,  panic-stricken,  in  wild  disorder,  having  lost  a  large  part  of 
their  number,  rushed  wildly  back  over  the  plain  into  the  woods. 

Couch's  division  followed  the  fugitives  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  they 
took  a  still  better  position  than  they  had  held  beibre,  with  their  left  resting 
on  a  thick  clump  of  trees.  There  was  then  a  short  lull  in  the  battle. 
The  whole  line  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  patriots  were  in  es^er  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  next  attack.  The  rebels  gathered  their  utmost  strengti 
to  strike  their  heaviest  blow.  Their  batteries  were  carefully  an-anged  m 
position,  and  at  six  o'clock  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  from  all  their  guns. 
At  the  same  time,  column  following  column  of  infantry  emerged  from  the 
woods,  in  desperate  charges,  to  carry  the  hill. 
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"  Brigade  after  brigade,"  says  General  MeClellan, "  Ibrmed  under  cover 
«f  the  woods,  started  at  a  run  to  cross  the  open  space,  and  charge  our  bat- 
teries ;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  our  gnns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  volleys 
of  our  infantry,  in  every  case  sent  them  reeling  back  to  shelter,  and 
covered  the  ground  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  several  instanccH 
our  infantry  withheld  their  lire  until  the  attacking  column,  which  rushed 
through  the  storm  of  canister  and  shell  from  our  artillery,  had  reached 
within  a  few  yards  of  our  lines.  Then  they  poured  in  a  single  volley, 
and  dashed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  prisoners  and  colors,  and 
driving  the  routed  coliimns  in  confusion  from  the  field." 

As  was  expected,  the  heaviest  assault  was  made  upon  the  left.  As  the 
storm  raged  there  with  apparently  ever-increasing  fury,  about  seven  o'clock 
the  brigades  of  Meagher  and  Sickles  were  withdrawn  from  the  troojK  of 
Sumner  and  Heintzelman,  to  relieve  those  troops  of  Couch's  division  whose 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  whose  ammunition  was  expended.  Batteries 
from  the  reserve  were  also  pushed  forward  to  relieve  those  whose  boxes 
were  empty.  Thus  the  conflict  raged  until  nine  o'clocli:.  Gradually  the 
cloud  of  battle,  which  hung  low  over  the  field,  grew  so  dense  and  dark 
that  the  assailing  host  could  no  longer  be  seen.  But  our  gunners  had 
perfectly  the  range.  With  well-trained  skill,  they  could  fire  several 
discharges  in  a  minute,  and  the  advancing  ranks  were  cut  down  with 
cnormoua  slaughter. 

The  shells,  thrown  from  the  gunboats,  were  fearful  missiles  of  destruc- 
tion. They  were  twenty  inches  in  length  by  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
'From  these  terrible  guns  dn  the  river,  and  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries in  front  of  the  foe,  and  the  pitile^  storm  of  lead  from  the  infantry, 
whole  lines  of  the  rebels  were  laid  low  in  the  dust.  Their  bold,  desperate 
leaders  were  reckless  of  life.  They  drove  forward  their  servile  masses  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  Often  these  lines,  bewildered,  smothered,  pan- 
ic-stricken by  the  storm,  were  huddled  together  like  frightened  sheep  in  a 
fiock,  while  balls  and  shells  tore  through  the  tumultuous  mass,  hurling  their 
mangled  bodies  writhing  to  the  ground.  The  enemy,  notwithstanding 
his  pertinacious  efforts  and  vastly  superior  numbers,  wm  in  tlie  end 
completely  routed,  and  with  fearful  loss  driven  back  to  the  woods.  So 
thorough  was  his  disorganization,  that  many  of  our  most  determined 
Generals  were  anxious  io  follow  up  their  victoi-y,  avowing  that  then  and 
there  Lee's  army  could  be  destroyed,  and  that  we  could  march  triumph- 
antly into  Richmond.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  severe,  though 
ou3^,  as  we  fought  behind  intrenchments,  was  much  less  than  that  of  the 
foe.  General  MeClellan  estimates  the  Union  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
.missing,  during  this  series  of  baiitles,  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  2d  of 
July,  at  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty -nine.  At  the  battle  of 
Malvern  alone,  the  rebels  lost  ten  thousand  men. 

A  rebel  officer  gives  an  account,  in  the  Charleston  "  Courier,"  of  the 
battle  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view,  from  which  we  glean  the  following 
particulars : — -About  five  o'clock,  the  rebel  artillery,  supported  by  a  brig- 
ade of  Georgians  and  Alabamians,  opened  upon  the  Union  lines.  The 
concentrated  return  fire  of  our  batteries  was  so  terrible,  that  almost  iu  an 
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instant  the  rebel  guns  wei-e  dismounted,  the  caissons  torn  to  pieces,  and 
their  Isorsea  and  men  piled  and  mangled  together.  Other  batteries  were 
hrought  forward  only  to  encounter  the  same  fate.  A  few,  only,  of  the 
horses  and  men  escaped  in  panie-etricken  flight.  The  rebels  saw  thirty 
siege-guns  and  twenty  light  batteries  on  the  hill  before  them,  while  thirty 
thousand  infantry  were  spread  out  in  line  to  protect  those  batteries.  The 
infantry  were  in  front  of  the  batteries,  which  were  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Thus  the  shot  of  the  guns,  which  Imrled  destruction  into  the  rebel  ranks, 
passed  harmle^  over  tlieir  heads.  Upon  this  double  line  of  infantry  and 
artillery  the  rebels  advanced  in  their  repeated  and  impetuous  charges.  Fcb" 
the  first  half  mile  the  shells  burst  around  them  incessantly.  Then  the  gun- 
boats opened  with  their  broadsides,  hurling  their  thunderbolts  through  the 
woods,  crashing,  bursting,  cutting  down  and  tearing  up  the  largest  trees. 

As  the  rebels  drew  nearer  the  batteries,  and  yet  not  within  good 
musket  range  of  the  infantry,  grape  and  canister  were  opened  upon  them. 
Filling  up  the  gaps  and  leaving  their  path  marked  with  blood,  and  th« 
mangled  dead,  and  torn  bodies  in  which  life  still  lingered,  writhing  in 
anguish,  they  pressed  recklessly  forward.  And  now,  with  deliberate  aim, 
the  musketry  opened,  with  its  storm  of  lead,  sweeping  down  whole  lines 
at  a  volley. 

"  We  passed  over,"  writes  this  rebel  officer,  "  four  lines  of  men,  who,  sent 
out  before  us,  were  unable  to  stand  the  fire,  and  lay  close  to  the  ground ,  from 
which  no  tlireats  or  persuasion  could  move  them,  Ourmen  trampled  them 
into  the  mud  like  logs,  and  moved  on,  in  an  unwavering  line,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  the  numbers  who  were  falling  around  them." 

By  this  time  the  rebels  were  in  much  confusion.  Those  in  the  advance 
of  the  storming  column  were  endangered  by  the  tire  of  tliose  in  the  rear. 
They  were  then  directed  to  fall  back.     The  same  writer  continues : — 

"  >ro  sooner  had  our  men  fallen  back,  than  there  came  a  portion  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  dashing  past  me,  panic-stricken,  and  huddled  together 
like  sheep,  presenting  elegant  marks  for  the  gi'ape  and  cannon-balls,  which 
cut  paths  through  them,  and  hurled  them  i,vrithing  and  digging  into  the 
mud  and  water  of  the  swamp.  One  man,  in  his  haste  to  get  out  of  dan- 
ger, shoved  me  on  one  side,  and  just  at  the  instant  a  canister-shot  tore  his 
head  off,  and  spattered  my  face  with  his  blood  and  brains.  On  our  way 
out  we  passed  over  the  ground  which  we  travelled  in  going  in,  and  found 
men  Ijdng  dead  in  every  direction.  When  reaching  the  rear,  we  marched 
into  a  skirt  of  woods  to  rest  for  the  night,  the  fight  having  now  closed." 

The  next  morning  the  rebels,  evidently  to  their  sui-prise,  found  that 
our  victorious  troops  had  again  retreated.  The  same  rebel  officer,  early  in 
tJie  morning,  rode  over  the  battle-field,  and  thus  endeavors  to  describe  a 
scene  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  truthfully  portray : — 

"  Entering  the  field  at  the  point  wliere  our  artillery  had  been  posted,  I 
came  upon  numbers  of  dead  and  dying  horses,  which,  with  the  drivers  and 
gunners,  lay  in  a  pile  together,  the  several  dismantled  guns,  their  caissons 
fired  and  blown  up  by  the  enemy's  balls,  all  presenting  an  aspect  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin.  Then  came  the  point  at  which  our  infantry  lines  ad- 
vanced through  the  open  fields,  and  engaged  those  of  the  enemy.     For  a 
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mile  the  ground  was  thickly  strown  with  the  dead  and  dying,  showing 
with  what  energy  our  men  had  advanced,  and  with  what  energy  they  were 
repulsed.  Men,  mangled  in  every  conceivahle  manner,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  were  strewn  out  before  me,  Tlie  painful  details  of  our 
wounded  I  will  spare  you,  but  will  pass  to  the  enemy's  side  of  the  field, 
where  one-half  of  the  number  lay, 

"There  were  men  with  their  arms  and  legs  and  hands  shot  oiF,  bodies 
torn  up,  features  distorted  and  blackened  There  was  one  poor  devil  with 
his  back  broken,  trying  to  pull  himself  along  hy  his  hands,  dragging  his 
legs  after  him,  to  get  out  of  the  corn-rows  which  the  last  night's  rain  had 
filled  with  water.  Another,  with  both  legs  shot  off,  was  trying  to  steady  the 
raangled  trunk  against  a  gun  stuck  in  the  ground.  A  fair-haired  Yankee 
boy  of  sixteen  was  lying,  with  both  legs  broken,  hall'  his  body  submerged 
in  water,  with  his  teeth  dinehed,  his  iinger-nails  buried  in  the  flesh,  and 
his  whole  body  quivering  with  agony  and  benumbed  with  cold.  In 
this  ease,  my  pity  got  the  better  of  my  resentment,  and  I  dismounted, 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  and  wrapped  him  in  my  blanket,  for  wMch 
he  seemed  very  grateful.  One  of  the  most  touching  thiilgs  I  saw  was  a  couple 
of  brothers,  both  wounded,  who  had  crawled  together,  and  one  of  them, 
in  the  act  of  arranging  a  pillow  for  the  other  with  a  blaiiket,  had  fallen, 
and  they  had  died  with  their  arms  around  one  another,  and  their  cheeks 
together.  But  your  heart  will  sicken  at  these  details,  as  mine  did  at  see- 
ing them,  and  I  will  ceasa" 

"  Although  the  battle  of  Malvern,"  says  General  McClollan,  in  his  official 
report,  "  was  a  complete  victory,  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  fall  back 
still  farther,  in  order  to  reach  a  point  where  our  supplies  could  be  brought 
to  us  with  certainty.  As  before  stated,  in  t]ie  opinion  of  Captain  Eogere, 
commanding  the  gunboat  flotilla,  this  could  only  be  done  below  City 
Point.  Concurring  in  his  opinion,  I  selected  Harrison's  Bar  as  the  new 
position  of  the  army.  The  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  of  food,  forage,  and 
ammunition,  made  it  imperative  to  meet  the  transports  immediately," 

Accordingly,  after  the  signal  repulse  of  the  foe  at  Malvern,  an  order 
was  given  for  a  retreat  at  once,  that  very  night,  to  Harrison's  Bar,  Gen- 
eral Eeyes  covered  the  movement.  This  order  was  received  by  many  of 
the  victorious  patriot  generals  with  amazement,  and  even  with  indignation. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  this  week  of  dis^ter,"  writes  the 
Eev,  James  J,  Marks,  "  that  Genera!  McClellan  ordered  a  retreat  to  Har- 
rison's Landing,  six  miles  down  the  James  Eiver,  after  we  had  gained  so 
decided  a  victory,  When  this  order  was  received  by  the  impatient  and 
eager  anny,  consternation  and  amazement  overwhelmed  our  patriotic  and 
ardent  hosts.  Some  refused  to  obey  the  command.  General  Martindalo 
shed  tears  of  shame.  The  hrave  and  chivalrous  Kearney  said,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  officers — 

"  '  I,  Philip  Kearney,  an  old  soldier,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
tiiis  order  for  retreat.  We  ought,  instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  up  the 
tmemy  and  take  Eichmond ;  and,  in  ftiH  view  of  all  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  declaration,  I  say  to  you  all,  such  an  order  can  only  bo  prompted 
by  cowardice  or  treason.' 
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"  And  with  all,  hopelessness  and  despair  succeeded  the  flush  of  triumph. 
In  silence  and  gloom  our  vietorious  army  commenced  retiring  from  an 
enemy  utterly  broken,  scattered,  and  panic-stricken.  And  when  there 
was  not  a  foe  within  miles  of  us,  we  left  our  wounded  behind  to  perish ; 
and  any  one  witnessing  the,  wild  eagerness  of  our  retreat,  would  have  sup- 
posed that  we  were  in  the  greatest  peril  from  a  vigilant  and  triumphant 
enemy." 

Pressing  on,  through  the  night  and  day,  it  was  not  until  after  dark  on 
the  3d  of  July,  that  the  last  train  reached  Harrison's  Bar,  The  carriages 
and  wagons  alone  of  the  army,  in  a  single  line,  would  fill  any  road  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  General  Keyes  is  highly  commended  for  the  sTiill 
and  bravery  with  which  he  protected  these  trains.  The  rebels  cautiously 
followed,  throwing  a  iew  shells  into  our  rear  rants,  and  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  General  Keyes  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  him,  felled  trees,  and  so  directed  the  march  that  while  the 
w^ons  occupied  the  road,  the  troops  pressed  along  on  either  side.  The 
First  Connecticut  Artillery  also,  tinder  Colonel  Tyler,  secured  warm  com- 
mendation from  General  MeClellan,  for  the  skill  with  which  they  withdrew 
all  the  heavy  guns  during  the  retreat 

The  army,  humiliated  by  disaster,  and  yet  ennobled  by  heroism,  re- 
mained inactive,  in  comfortable  encampment  on  the  river-banks,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  In  the  mean  time  the  Government  was 
anxiously  deliberating  respecting  future  movements.  General  HcClellan 
plead  earnestly  for  reenforcements,  that  he  might  again  march  upon  Rich- 
mond. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  President  visited  the  discomfited  army.  On 
the  25th  of  July  General  Halleck  and  General  Burnside,  who,  with  a  large 
force,  had  come  from  !North  Carolina  to  Fortress  Monroe,  met  the  genera] 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  to  decide  upon  future  movement*. 
The  army  was  foimd  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  Their  losses 
in  tents,  cooking  utensils,  camp  comforts,  and  military  equipments  had 
been  enormous.  The  temporaiy  hospitals  were  crowded  with  the  sick,  and 
the  number  was  increasing.  The  general  feeling  expressed  by  the  officers 
was,  that  the  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  light,  and  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  General  JI,c01ellan,  in  his  subsequent 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  Committee,  estimated  the  force  which 
he  had  at  Hamson's  Landing  at  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  thousand 
men.  As  the  General  thought  he  could  not  march  upon  Richmond  with 
less  than  fifty  thousand  reenforcements,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  ths 
army  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  it  might  co-operate  with  the  army  under 
GJeneral  Pope,  then  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  narrative  we  have  given  sufficiently  indicates  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  this  campaign.  The  unfortunate  choice  of  the  York  Kiver  and 
the  Ohjckahominy,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  army  should 
be  divided,  and  a  force  left  for  the  protection  of  "Washington,  As  it  was, 
the  Capital  narrowly  escaped  falhng  into  rebel  hands.  Moving  as  we  did, 
our  only  hope  was  in  the  celerity  of  our  advance.  It  is  now  manifest  that 
the  rude  intrenchments  at  Yorktown,  feebly  manned  by  not  more  than 
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Bcven  thousand  rebels,  could  easily  have  been  carried  by  our  majestic  army 
by  assault  in  a  few  hoiJrs.  Tlie  long  delay  of  a  month  there,  in  throwing 
up  works  second  only  to  those  which  frowned  upon  Sebastopol,  and  from 
which  we  had  scarcely  an  opportunity  to  fire  a  gun ;  the  snail-like  pace 
at  which  we  advanced  up  the  Peninsula,  with  no  opposing  foe,  and  over 
good  roads,  which  the  sun  had  then  dried  ;  and  the  final  spreading  out  of 
our  army  astride  the  Chickahominy,  and  through  its  dismal  swamps,  where 
the  wings  could  afford  each  other  no  protection,  are  certainly  to  be  assigned 
cs  the  primary  and  the  final  causes  of  our  disastrous  failure. 

At  the  close  of  this  short,  memorable,  terrible  campaign,  Jefferson 
Davis  addressed  his  troops  in  the  following  terms :  "  Ten  days  ago  an  in- 
vading army,  vastly  superior  to  you  in  number,  and  the  materiel  of  war, 
closely  beleaguered  your  capital,  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its  speedy  con- 
quest. You  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments ;  with 
well-directed  movements  and  death-deiying  valor,  you  charged  upon  him 
in  hia  strong  positions,  drove  him  from  field  to  field,  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty-five  miles,  and,  despite  his  reenforeements,  compelled 
him  to  seek  safety  under  cover  of  his  gunboats,  where  ho  now  lies  cower- 
ing before  the  army  so  lately  divided  and  threatened  with  entire  subju- 
gation." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  General  MeClellan  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation to  his  troops,  in  tones  of  sadness,  yet  of  triumph  : — 

"  SoiDiEEs  OF  THE  Aemt  OF  THE  PoTOMAc  I  Your  achievements  of  the 
past  ten  days  have  illustrated  the  valor  and  endurance  of  the  American 
soldier.  Attacked  by  superior  forces,  and  without  hopes  of  reenforee- 
ments, you  have  succeeded  in  changing  your  base  of  operations  by  a 
flank  movement,  always  regarded  aa  the  most  hazardous  of  military  opera- 
tions. You  have  saved  all  your  gims,  except  a  few  lost  in  battle,  taking 
in  return  guns  and  colors  from  the  enemy. 

"Upon  your  march  you  have  been  assailed,  day  after  day,  with  des- 
perate fury,  by  men,  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  skilfully  massed  and  led. 
Under  every  disadvantage  of  number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also,  you 
have  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  your  foes  with  enormous  slaughter. 

"Your  conduct  ranks  you  among  the  celebrated  armies  of' history. 
None  will  now  question  that  each  of  you  may  always,  with  pride,  say, '  I 
belong  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac'  You  have  reached  this  new  base 
complete  in  organization  and  unimpaired  in  spirit.  The  enemy  may  at 
any  time  attack  you — we  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  I  have  personally 
established  your  lines.  Let  them  come,  and  we  will  convert  their  repulse 
into  a  final  defeat.  Your  Government  is  strengthening  you  with  the 
n^ources  of  a  great  people.  On  this  our  nation's  birthday,  we  declare 
to  our  foes,  who  are  rebels  against  the  he&t  interests  of  manlrind,  that  tliis 
army  shall  enter  the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy ;  that  our  Na- 
tional Constitution  shall  prevail,  and  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone 
ensure  internal  peace  and  external  security  to  each  State,  must  and  shall 
he  preserved,  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood, 

"George  B.  McClbllah,  Major-General  Commanding ^^ 
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CHAPTER    X. 

GENEEAL    POPE'S    CAMPAIGN. 
(From  June  !i  tu  Septcmlicr  22,  1S6£) 
SBSBKAL  Pope's  PKOCLAMATION. — GESHRAL    HALLE01t"COMMANDBR-m-CHIEF,— 

Gbmbral  McClellan, — Gkneral  Pope  takes  the  Field.— Battle  of  Cedar  Mouktaw. 
— Dbathop  ITknrt  M,   Duxton.  —  Heroism  op  Bakes's  Corps.  — Lee's  Aruy.— Heroih 

fiTaOGULES    OF    GBSEKAL   POPE. — ViCIOllY    OF    THB    REBELS, — RbTBEAT    TO    CEWTBeVItLE.— 

Bebel  Historians. 

By  an  order  of  the  President,  dated  June  22, 1862,  just  before  General 
McClellan'a  army  on  tlie  Chiekabominy  commenced  its  dieastrouB  "  cliange 
of  base,"  the  separate  commands  of  Generals  Preniont,  Eanlts,  and 
]!tfeDowen,  and  those  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington,  which 
tbroea  had  been  reserved  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital^  were  con- 
solidated into  three  corps  d'armee,  and  called  the  Army  of  Virginia.  Ac- 
cording to  military  usage,  General  Fremont,  as  senior  officer,  was  entitled 
to  the  command.  But  the  three  officers  above  mentioned  were  each  left 
with  their  former  commands,  while  Major-Gen  era!  Pope,  who  had  won 
distinction  in  the  West,  was  appointed  General-in-Chief  of  these  united 
armies.  The  late  successes  of  General  Premont  against  Jackson,  his  un- 
deniable qualifications  as  a  prompt  and  efficient  officer,  and  his  priority  of 
rank,  were  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  those  political  considerations 
which,  in  the  Cabinet,  decreed  this  his  virtual  degradation.  General  Fre- 
mont at  once  requested  to  be  relieved  of  this  subordinate  command.  He 
was  severely  blamed  for  it  by  many,  as  being  wanting  in  patriotism.  But, 
had  he  not  resigned,  he  would  have  been  still  more  severely  blamed  as 
mean-spirited,  and  ready  to  brook  indignity  for  the  sake  of  office. 

General  Pope,  in  assuming  the  command,  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  which  reflected  severely  and  justly  upon  the  wonderfully  mild  and 
lenient  manner  in  which  some  of  liis  predecessors  had  conducted  their 
campaigns.  This  caused  great  exasperation  among  many  of  the  officers 
.  who  had  adopted  General  MeClellan's  views  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  and  who  were  not  prepared  for  those  vigorous  meas- 
ures with  which  General  Pope  wished  to  crush,  rather  than  caress  the  re- 
bellion. 

The  Army  of  Virginia  was  directed  by  General  Pope  henceforth  to  sub- 
eist  on  the  enemy's  country.  Touchers  for  supplies  seized  were  to  be  given 
to  those  who  could  prove  their  loyalty.  The  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  were 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  and  telegraph 
wires,  and  for  the  outrages  of  guerrillas.  Those  refizsing  the  oath  of 
allegianee  were  to  be  sent  beyond  the  army  lin^,  and  treated  as  spies 
should  they  again  return. 
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These  orders  excited  great  indignation  in  rebeldom.  They  had  bgen 
accustomed  to  treatment  so  gentle,  that  this  mode  of  eoiidacting  the  war, 
with  tlie  same  ungloved  hand  with  which  they  had  been  striking  iheir 
liardeat  blows,  seemed  a  great  outrage.  In  response,  they  uttered  the  most 
terrible  tiireate  of  retaliation.  General  Pope,  Ms  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
declared  to  be  outlaws,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  humanities  of 
war. 

At  this  time,  Major-General  Halleek  was  summoned  from  the  West  to 
take  the  post,  at  Washington,  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  July  23d,  1862,  when  the 
bleeding,  exhausted  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  recovering  at  Harrison's 
Landing  from  fts  heroic  exertions  during  the  Seven  Days'  Battles.  He 
carefully  investigated  the  condition  of  the  troops  at  the  Landing,  and  held 
personal  interviews  witli  General  JlcClellan.  The  defeated  General,  as 
we  have  stated,  asked  for  a  reenforcement  of  fifty  thousand  men,  that  he 
might  make  another  attempt  upon  Kichmond.  It  was  impossible  to  furnish 
these  troops  without  exposing  Washington  and  the  borders  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  to  an' invasion,  for  which  the  rebels  had  made  great 
.  preparations.  Under  these  circumstances,  General  Halleck  deemed  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  McClellan's  army  from  the  Peninsula,  and  unite  it 
with  the  Aarmy  of  Virginia.-  Against  this  measure  General  McOlellan 
remonstrated  vehemently.  It  however  received  the  approval  of  the 
Administration,  and  of  a  bitterly  disappointed  nation. 

Unfortunately,  in  tliis  case,  as  in  many  others,  there  was  a  lamentable 
want  of  promptness  in  executing  the  movements  which  had  been  decided 
upon.  It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  August  that  the  evacuation  wag 
commenced,  eleven  days  after  the  order  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
army  for  AccLuia  Creek.  The  loss  of  these  precious  days  cost  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  treasure.  We  had  the  entire  control  of  James  Eiver 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  vast  iieet  of  gunboats  and  transports  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  McClellan,  to  expedite  tlie  withdrawal  of 
the  troops. 

General  Pope  left  Washington  on  the  27th  of  July,  to  take  the  field. 
The  task  assigned  to  the  Array  of  Virginia  was  important  and  hazardous. 
It  was  to  cover  Washington,  guard  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and,  by  bold 
operations  on  the  northern  approaches  to  Eiclimond,  to  draw  away  the 
!rebel  army  from  any  farther  assaults  upon  MeClellan.  Thus  these  im- 
perilled troops  at  Harrison's  Landing  could  be  removed  unmolested,  and, 
by  junction  with  the  Army  of  Virginia,  could  secure  the  Capital,  and  move 
-  by  a  new  line  upon  Eichmond. 

It  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  rebels  would  throw  their  whole 
force  upon  Washington  before  General  McClellan's  army  could  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Army  of  Virginia.  If  this  should  be  so,  General  Pope 
would  be  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  rebels  could  entirely  outnum- 
ber him,  and,  apparently*  Washington  must  fall.  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of 
momentous  importance  that  General  McCIellan  should  remove  his  troops 
as  speedily  as  possible.  And  heneejt  was  that  his  extraordinary  dilatori- 
ness  was  deemed  quite  inexplicable. 
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•'5I16  true  condition  of  the  two  armies  and  the  peril  of  Washington  wero 
kep^  as  far  as  possible  from  the  puhlic.  But  the  better  informed,  all  ovet 
the  knd,  awaited  events  with  hushed  voice  and  in  inten&e  anxiety.  The 
greater  portion  of  General  Pope's  army  was  stationed  at  Cnlpepper  and  at 
Fredeiicksburg.  His  force  extending  along  the  Ilapidan  conld  muster 
in  all  hnt  twenty-eight  thousand  men.  On  the  7tli  of  Angtiat,  General 
Pope  learned  that  the  rebels,  in  great  force,  were  crossing  the  Eapidan  at 
several  points.  He  ordered  his  troops,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  the 
Bake  of  observation,  immediately  to  rally  at  Culpepper.  During  the  fore- 
noon of  Priday,  the  8th,  Crawford's  brigade  of  Banks's  corps  was  dispatclied 
towards  Cedar  or  Slaughter  Mountain,  to  retard  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Early  on  Satm-day  morning,  General  Banks,  who  had  the  previous 
evening  promptly  arrived  from  Hazel  Kiver.  was  sent  forward,  with  his 
whole  corps  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  to  join  General  Crawford. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  noi"th  of  the  Bapidan,  and  a 
little  on  the  west  of  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  eminence,  called  Cedar  Kountain.  As  this  heavy  swell  of  land 
stood  upon  the  plantation  of  the  Ksv.  D.  F,  Slaughter,  it  was  sometimes 
called  Slaughter  Mountain.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  7th  of  August, 
the  rebels  in  great  force,  under  General  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  crossed  the 
Eapidan,  and,  advancing  upon  Culpepper,  stationed  themselves,  on  Satur- 
day, strongly  upon  Cedar  Mountain.  General  Banks  was  immediately 
sent  forward  from  the  direction  of  Culpepper  to  retard,  and,  if  possible,  to 
arrest,  the  fiu^iher  advances. of  the  foe.  At  the  same  time,  General  Sigel, 
by  forced  marches,  was  hastening  to  the  support  of  General  Banks, 

The  rebels  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  concealed  in  the  heavy  woods 
which  covered  the  sides  of  the  hill.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  cautiously,  but  in  great  force,  emerged  from  the  forest  and  advanced 
upon  General  Banks,  assailing  him  with  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. General  Crawford's  brigade  of  General  Banks's  command,  con- 
sisting of  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  Tenth  Maine,  Twenty-eighth 
New  York,  and  Filth  Connecticut,  was  conspicuous  in  this  heroic  and 
sanguinary  fight.  This  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  facing  the  south.  There  was  a  spacious  wheat-field  before  them, 
about  eighty  rods  across,  from  north  to  south.  The  wheat  had  just  been 
harvested,  and  the  shocks  of  grain  were  still  standing  dispei-sed  throughout 
the  field.  The  ground  sloped  gently  towards  the  south  to  a  marehy  run  or 
ravine,  beyond  which  Cedar  Mountain  rose  abruptly,  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  within  which  the  rebels  had  found  their  lair. 

The  rebels  opened  their  fire  from  heavy  batteries  on  Cedar  Mountain, 
in  positions  considerably  above  those  occupied  by  the  National  troops.  At 
first  it  was  a  battle  with  art,illery  alone,  the  two  forces  being  about  a 
mile  from  each  other.  Rapidly  the  rebels  multiplied  their  batteries,  con- 
centrating upon  the  National  troops  a  fire  of  terrible  severity.  The  an- 
noyance was  so  great  that  it  became  essential,  by  a  desperate  bayonet  • 
charge,  to  endeavor  to  silence  some  of  these  guns. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  to  charge.  The 
troops  sprang  forward  at  the  doublo-quick.     Tlioy  had  not,  however,  pro- 
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ceeded  far,  on  the  full  run  over  tlie  open  field,  wlien  tlie  rebels  opened 
upon  tlicm  a  crusliing  fire  from  their  batteries.  The  patriota,  in  their 
exposed  position,  presented  a  target  -whicii  searcely  any  shot  could  fail  to  hit. 
A  Btorni  of  grape  and  canister  fell  upon  them,  and  etill  they  pressed  on, 
A  wake  of  tlie  dead  and  of  the  wounded  was  left  in  the  path  they  traversed. 
With  loud  cheers  they  rushed  into  the  woods,  where  tlie  batteries  were 
belching  forth  their  incessant  volleys,  when  there  sprang  from  the  under- 
brush such  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  rebels,  pouring  in  upon  the 
patriots  a  point-blank  fire  of  muslcetry,  that  retreat  became  inevitable. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  awfiil  carnage,  many  noble  patriots  fell. 
Among  them  was  Lieutenant  Henry  M.  Dutton,  son  of  Governor  Dutton, 
of  Connecticut.  This  young  man,  in  early  life,  had  become  a  disciple  of 
the  Saviour.  Graduating  at  Yale  College,  and  having  Biicee^fully  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Tale  Law  School,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Litchfield,  in  his  native 
State.  There  waa  here  open  before  him  a  career  of  honor,  of  competence, 
and  of  happy  domestic  life.  But  this  infamous  rebellion  raised  its  banner, 
menacing  our  ^National  existence.  The  soul  of  young  Dutton  was  fired. 
With  all  tlie  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  first  in  raising  volunteers,  and  then  going  forward  himself  into 
tlie  field  of  battle.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  during  all  General 
Banks'e  heroic  retreat  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  he. rendered 
himself  conspicuous  for  his  sagacity  and  his  bravery.  Here,  at  Cedar 
Hountain,  cheering  on  his  men,  he  himself  among  the  foremost  in  the  ira- 
petuouB  charge,  a  bullet  pierced  his  body  and  he  fell  dead.  Such  are  tlie 
saeriflces  which  this  demon  of  rebellion  has  laid  in  hecatombs  upon  her 
altar.  History  has  presented  to  my  view  few  scenes  more  sad,  iiian  the 
vision  of  tlie  venerable  father  of  this  young  man,  a  few  days  after  t]ie  bat- 
tle, wandering  over  this  field  in  the  unavailing  endeavor  to  find  the 
remains  of  this  his  beloved  and  only  son. 

In  thia  persistent  conflict,  which  night  alone  terminated,  the  National 
troops  under  Greneral  Banks  were,  according  to  General  Pope's  ofiicial 
report,  but  seven  thousand  in  number.  The  rebels,  according  to  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner,  were  fifteen  thousand.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
Keither  were  entitled  to  it.  Still,  the  National  troop3  might  well  feel 
exultant,  that  they  had  held  twice  their  own  number  at  hay,  and  had 
efiectually  arrested  the  onward  march  of  the  rebels.  Both  parties  reposed 
on  their  arms  in  line  of  battle  during  the  night,  while  cannon-shot  and 
shells  were  interchanged  until. midnight.  Two  or  three  hundred  in  thia 
cannonade  were  lost  on  each  side.  It  was  a  mild,  beautiful,  brilliant 
autumnal  night.  The  landscape,  in  its  panorama  of  meadow,  mountain, 
and  forest,  presented  a  scene  of  rare  loveliness,  illumiiied  by  the  rays  of 
the  full  moon.  And  there,  in  the  narrow  space  of  two  hundred  yards,  were 
hundreds  of  the  dying,  groaning  in  agony.  No  help  could  reach  them.  Re- 
inforcements had  arrived  to  strengthen  the  thin  and  decimated  lines  of  the 
National  troops.  About  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  Generals  Pope,  Bank?, 
and  Sigel  were  in  conference  on  a  liill  which  they  had  selected  for  their 
night  bivouac,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle.     Sud- 
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denly  a  sTiower  of  bullets  from  some  rebel  pickets,  who  had  crept  near 
them,  put  the  whole  party  to  flight.  For  the  reat  of  the  night  there  was 
comparative  silence. 

As  the  light  of  Sunday  morning  dawned,  both  armies  were  found  in 
the  same  position  which  they  had  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  battle  on 
the  preceding  night.  Each  party  had,  however,  suffered  too  severely  to 
assume  the  initiative  in  renewing  the  conflict.  The  rebels  were  still 
numerically  the  stronger,  but  the  National  troops  had  received  such  reen- 
forcementa  that  the  attempt  to  break  through  their  ranks  had  become 
hopeless.  After  looking  at  each  other  defiantly  for  a  short  time,  the 
reheSS  commenced  a  retreat.  Monday  was  spent  in  the  melancholy  duties 
of  burying  the  dead  and  relieving  the  wounded.  The  retreating  enemy 
left  many  of  their  dead  upon  the  field,  and  large  numbera  of  their  wounded 
were  picked  up  and  carefully  nursed  by  the  National  troops.  General 
Buford,  with  a  column  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  pursued  the  fugitives  to 
the  banks  of  the  Kapidan. 

General  Pope,  in  his  official  report,  says :  "  The  behavior  of  General 
Eanlis's  eorps  during  the  action  waa  very  flne.  No  greater  gallantry  and 
daring  could  be  exhibited  by  any  troops.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  ceaseless  intrepidity  of  General  Banks  himself,  during  the  whole  of 
the  engagement.  He  was  in  the  front,  and  exposed  as  much  as  any  man 
in  the  command.  His  example  was  of  the  greatest  beneflt,  and  should 
receive  the  commendation  of  bis  Government.  Generals  WilUamfl, 
Augur,  Gorman,  Crawford,  Prince,  Green,  and  Geary  behaved  with  eon 
fipieuous  gallantry.  I  desire  publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  and  skilful  manner  in  which  Generals  McDowell  and  Sigel  brought 
forward  their  respective  commands  and  established  them  on  the  field,  and 
for  their  cheerful  and  hearty  co-operation  with  me  from  beginning  to  end. 
Brigadier-General  Roberts,  chief  of  cavalry,  was  conspicuous  for  his  gal- 
lantry." 

The  National  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred.  The  rebels,  claiming  a  victory,  admittt:!'  •*■  ^oss  of  but  one 
liundred  killed  and  six  hundred  wounded. 

This  advance  of  the  rebel  troops  aerctes  the  Eapidan  was  designed  to 
try  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  General  Pope's  troops,  preparatory  to  a 
grand  movement  of  the  whole,  of  Lee's  army.  This  army  had  now,  through 
a  merciless  conscription,  been  swelled  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  General  Lee  ri^olved  utterly  to  destroy  General  Pope's 
little  band  of  troops  before  he  could  receive  any  reenforcements  from 
General  McCIellan,  who  was  so  tardily  moving  his  divisions  from  the 
Peninsula.  The  appalling  strength  of  Lee's  army,  and  his  plans,  were 
made  known  by  dispatches,  which  had  fortunately  been  captured  on  their 
way  to  General  Stuart.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  whole  rebel 
army  was  making  forced  marches  for'the  Kapidan.  By  the  18th  it  con- 
fronted the  National  forces,  in  a  line  extending  from  Eacoon  Pord  to 
Liberty.  Mills. 

General  Pope,  having  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  with  whom  to 
resist  the  march  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
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manceuvrea  to  gain  time  for  the  reenforcemente  to  meet  lam,  wliich  he  so 
anxiously  awaited.  On  the  14th,  General  Eeno  had  arrived  with  eight 
thotisand  troops  from  Fidmouth,  a  portion  of  General  Burnside's  command. 
On  the  18th,  the  rebels  had  assembled  in  such  force  on  the  Hapidan,  that 
General  Pope  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  liappahannock.  This  retrSat 
he  skilfully  eifected  without  loss.  The  ^National  army  took  a  position 
behind  the  north  fork  of  the  river,  holding,  with  its  left,  Kelly's  Ford, 
while  its  right  rested  three  miles  above  Kappahannock  Station,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  enemy's  advance  drove  in  the  Union 
piekets,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  Kelly's  Ford,  As  General 
Pope  was  expecting  General  McClellan'a  army  to  join  him  by  the  way  of 
Fredericksburg,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  retain  communication 
with  that  city.  During  the  whole  of  the  Slst  and  22d,.the  rebels  kept  up 
a  continuous  fire  of  artillery,  and  persisted  in  their  endeavors  to  effect  a 
crossing.  They  were  eucceesfully  resisted.  At  length  they  began  slowly 
to  ascend  the  river,  hoping  to  turn  the  Union  right,  which  was  held  by 
General  Sigel. 

"With  over  twenty  miles  of  communication  below  to  preserve,  Genera! 
Pope  could  not  follow  this  movement  by  extending  his  own  line.  General 
Sigel  was  therefore  directed  to  allow  the  rebels  to  cross  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
but  to  resist  them  at  eveiy  point  below.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  de- 
velop his  lines  towards  Warrenton.  While  th«ie  days  of  awfiil  peri!  were 
passing,  the  long  looted-for  reenforcements  did  not  come.  The  rebels 
sent  a  large  detachment  to  move  up  the  river,  while  the  mass  of  their  army 
confronted  the  Union  lines.  Pope's  flank  would  soon  be  turned.  The 
heroic  Union  General  then  resolved  to  attack  with  his  whole  force  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  long  column  marching  up  the  river. 

It  was  a  hazardous  movement.  But  he  must  else  fall  back  on  Wan-en- 
ton  and  abandon  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  or  retire  by  Fredericks- 
burg and  lose  direct  railroad  communication  with  Washington,  Ordei-s 
were  given  to  make  the  attaclt  on  the  morning  of  tlie  23d;  but  during  the 
night  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  which  raised  the  river  six  or  eight  feet, 
carried  away  the  bridges,  and  rendered  the  fords  imp^sable.  In  the  midst 
of  the  gloom  of  this  tempestuous  night,  a  small  rebel  cavalry  force  crossed 
at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  made  a  raid  on  Catlett's  Station,  where  all  the 
army  trains  were  packed.  They  destroyed  a  few  wagons,  but  were  soon 
driven  off.  They,  however,  captured  the  baggage  of  General  Pope,  with 
important  papers. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  rise  of  the  river  would  impede  the  crossing 
of  the  rebels  above  our  right.  General  Sigel  was  ordered  to  attack  them  at 
Sulphur  Springs.  He  was  quite  successful.  The  rebels  were  driven  across 
the  river,  destroying  the  bridges  behind  theni.  He  then  moved  down  the 
river  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  General  Pope's  line  now  extended  from  Water- 
loo Bridge  to  Sulphur  Springs,  and  thence  to  Warrenton.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  the  24th,  over  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  besides 
artillery  and  cavalry,  belonging  to  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  command, 
were  seen  from  the  Union  Stations  marching  towards  Reetortown,  in  t^-^ 
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valley  between  the  Bine  Ridge  and  the  Bnll  Rnn  Mountains.  It  was  theh 
evident  intention  to  turn  General  Pope's  right  in  the  direction  of  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  while  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  were  Btill  confronting  him  at 
"Waterloo  Bridge. 

Struggling  against  such  fearful  odds,  and  with  tio  hope  of  the  speedy 
aiTival  of  General  McClellan's  army,  which  ■would  have  relieved  him  of  all 
embarrassments.  General  Pope  was  compelled  to  abandon  communications 
with  Fredericksburg,  and  no  longer  to  oppose  the  rebels  from  crossing  at 
Kappahannoek  Station.  It  was  clear  that  the  strong  rebel  detachment 
Bent  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  was  designed  to  cut  off  his  supplies  from 
"Washington.  General  Pope,  having  for  eight  days  very  heroically  arrested 
the  advance  of  Lee's  massive  columns  upon  the  Capital,  chose  a  new  line, 
admirably  adapted  for  defence,  extending  his  army  from  "Warrenton  to 
Gainesville,  to  make  a  new  stand.  Rcenforcements  Iiad  been  pushed  forward, 
BO  that  General  Pope  had  now  about  fifty-five  thousand  men  with  which 
to  oppose  over  one  hundred  thousand,  flushed  with  success,  and  inspirited 
by  the  promised  invasion  of  I^orthem  cities  and  the  capture  of  Washington. 

Marches,  countermarches,  skirmishes,  battles,  surprises,  raids,  were  for 
eeveral  days  blended  in  inextricable  confusion.  A  small  band  of  heroic 
men  perfonned  prodigies  of  valor  in  beating  back  their  swai-ming  foes. 
The  rebels  seized  Manassas  Junction,  with  a  vast  amount  of  stores,  which 
fed  their  hungry  mouths  until  they  reached  Maryland. 

As  we  have  mentioned.  General  Pope's  proclamation  upon  assuming 
command  greatly  displeased  many  of  his  fellow-officers,  particularly  the 
earnest  friends  of  General  McOlellan.  Party  lines  were  beginning  to  be 
very  strongly  drawn  between  the  supporters  and  the  assailants  of  that  un- 
fortunate officer.  The  signal  succe^  of  Pope  would  cast  an  additional  eclipse 
upon  the  reputation  of  McOlellan.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  there 
were  officers  of  highest  position  under  Pope's  command  who  did  not 
cordially  co-operate  with  him.  General  Pope  deserves  very  great  credit 
for  conducting  the  de'fence  so  ably,  under  these  disastrous  circumstances. 
Several  of  General  Pope's  most  wise  combinations,  which  promised  dis- 
tinguished  success,  failed  through  lack  of  co-operation,  and  through  positive 
disobedience  of  orders.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  there 
were  some  of  the  TTnion  generals  who  ■wished  to  see  General  Pope  defeated. 

The  rebels  Jackson  and  Lon^treet,  with  their  strong  divisions,  soon 
effected  a  junction  east  of  the  Bull  Pun  Mountains.  From  the  18th  of 
Aiigust  to  the  37th,  the  patriot  troops  had  been  marching  and  fighting 
almost  incessantly,  night  and  day.  During  all  this  time  the  roar  of  artillery 
was  scarcely  intermitted  for  an  hour.  The  men  were  worn  down  with 
sleeplessness,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  As  the  various  corps  were  incessantly 
moving  and  fighting,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
ammimition.  Still,  just  before  the  junction,  General  Pope  fell  vigorously 
npon  Jackson  at  Manassas,  and  the  rebel  division  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  would  apparently  have  been  destroyed,  had  all  of  Pope's  generals  given 
him  their  cordial  co-operation.  He  had  sent  emphatic,  orders  to  General 
Fitz-John  Porter  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  General  Pope's 
report  he  says : — 
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"  Nothing  was  heard  of  General  Porter,  and  his  forces  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  action ;  but  were  suffered  by  him  to  lie  idle  on  their  arms, 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  battle,  during  the  whole  day.  So  far  as  I 
know,  ho  made  no  effort  whatever  to  comply  with  my  orders,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  the  action.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  he  had  discharged  his 
dnty,  as  became  a  aoldier  under  the  circnmatances,  and  had  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  enemy,  as  he  was  expected  and  directed  to  do,  we 
Bhonld  have  utterly  crushed  or  captured  the  larger  portion  of  Jackson's 
force." 

This  battle  with  the  troops  of  the  renowned  Stonewall  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  campaign.  Over  the  wide-extended  field,  and  through 
the  intricacies  of  one  of  the  most  comphcated  scenes  of  battle,  hope  and 
despair  on  both  sides  alternated,  Now  tlie  yell  of  the  rebel  rose  exultant 
over  the  thunders  of  war's  tempest.  Again  the  cheer  of  the  patriot  pierced 
the  bafS3.e-cloud.  At  one  moment  a. long  billow  of  rebel  gray  surged  over 
the  field.  The  next  moment  it  had  disappeared,  and  a  wave  of  blue,  with 
its  crest  of  patriot  fiags,  swept  the  plain.  Karely  can  one  find,  in  all  the 
conflicts  of  past  a^s,  a  struggle  so  desperate.  General  Porter  was  subse- 
quently dismissed  from  the  service  in  disgrace  by  President  Lincoln,  on 
the  finding  of  a  court-martial  in  Washington.  General  Pope's  conduct  in 
this  Campaign  merits  the  highest  commendation. 

The  Union  1ms  in  this  battle  of  August  29th  was  very  severe,  being  not 
less  than  six  thousand.  The  rebels  suffered  still  heavier  losses.  They  did 
not  allow  any  official  documents  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  to  be  pub- 
lished. .  Longstreet's  corps  having  joined  Jackson  near  the  close  of  the 
battle,  the  patriots,  early  in  the  night,  fell  back  towards  Gainesville,  to 
take  a  more  favorable  position  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  on  the  morrow. 
They  were  near  the  famous  old  battle-ground  of  Bull  Bun. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring.  General  Halleck  was  sending  the 
■  most  emphatic  telegrams  to  General  McClellan,  to  push  forward  reenforce- 
ments  to  the  aid  of  General  Pope.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  of  Thursday, 
28th,  having  previously  urged  in  repeated  telegrams  that  recnforeements 
should  instantly  be  sent,  he  telegraphs  General  MeOlellan : — 

"Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  a 
towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is 
enforced."' 

General  McClellan  replies,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  four  o'clock : 
"  Neither  Prankhn's  nor  Sumner's  corps  is  now  in  condition  to  move.  I 
have  sent  aides  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  commands  of  Cox  and 
Tyler." 

At  forty  minutes  past  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  General  Halleck 
replies :  "  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Prankiin's  corps  to- 
wards Manassas.  They  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready. 
If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them 
till  the  wagons  come," 

The  next  morning,  Priday,  29tli,  the  day  of  the  terrible  battle  near 
Bull  Run,  General  McClellan  telegraphs,  at  thirty  minutes  past  ten  a,  m,  : 
"  Frankhn'B  corps  is  in  motion ;  started  about  six  a,  ii.     I  can  give  him 
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but  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  BlioiJd  not  have  moved  him,  but  for  your 
pressing  orders  of  last  night." 

At  twelve  o'clock,  General  McClellan  sends  another  dispatch  to  Gen- 
eral Halleek :  "  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  FrankHn's  corps  to  con- 
tinue ?  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation." 
About  an  hour  later  he  telegraphs ;  "  Franklin  has  only  between  ten  thou- 
sand and  eleven  thousand  men  ready  for  duty.  How  far  do  you  wish  this 
force  to  advance  ?" 

General  Halleek,  at  three  p.  m.,  replies,  quite  out  of  patience  :  "  I  want 
Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy. 
Our  people  ■must  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.  I 
am  tired  of  guesses." 

At  fifty  minutes  past  seven,  p.  m..  Gen,  Halleek  again  telegraphs  Gen- 
eral McOlellan :  "  Tou  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards 
to  repair  railroad  to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  just 
been  told  that  Franklin's  corps  stopped  at  Anandale,  and  that  he  was  this 
evening  in  Alexandria.  This  is  all  contrary  to  my  ordere.  Investigate 
and  report  the  fact  of  this  disobedience.  That  corps  rivust  push  forward 
as  I  directed." 

To  this  General  McOlellan  immediately  repHes,  at  eight  o'clock :  "  It 
w^  not  safe  for  Franklin  to  move  beyond  Anandale,  under  the  circum- 
stances, until  we  knew  what  was  at  Vienna.  General  Franklin  remained 
here  until  about  one  p.  M.,  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  supphea  for  his  com- 
mand.    I  am  responsible  for  both  of  these  circumstances." 

The  nest  day,  August  30th,  at  forty  minutes  past  nine  a.  m,,  General 
Halleek  telegraphs  General  McOlellan :  "  I  am  \ij  no  means  satisfied  with 
General  Franklin's  march  of  yesterday.  He  was  very  wrong  in  stopping 
at  Anandale.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night,  that  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  could  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation,  if  he  had  ap- 
pHed  for  it,  at  any  time  since  his  arrival  in  Alexandria.  He  knew  tlie  im- 
portance of  opening  communication  with  General  Pope's  army,  and  sliould 
have  acted  more  promptly." 

And  so  it  was,  and  had  been,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month.  The  above  was  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
munications which  passed  between  General  McClellan  and  the  authorities 
at  "Washington.  In  the  investigation  made  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, General  Halleek  was  asked,  "  Had  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula  been 
brought  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  energy 
that  circumstances  would  have  permitted,  in  yom-  judgment,  as  a  military 
man,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in  our  victory  instead  of  our  defeat  ?" 

The  reply  was,  "  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  think  so." 

In  the  moi-ning  of  August  30th,  the  day  after  the  severe  battle  we  have 
just  described  at  Bull  Run,  General  Pope  telegraphed  General  Halleek : 
"  I  received  a  note  this  morning  from  General  Franklin,  written  by  order 
of  General  McOlellan,  Baying  that  wagons  and  ears  would  be  loaded  and 
sent  to  Fairfax  Station,  as  soon  as  I  would  send  a  ca/oalry  escort  to  Alex- 
andria to  bring  them  out.  Such  a  request,  when  Alexandria  is  full  of 
troops  and  we  figliting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment."     It  is  imp* 
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to  make  the  above  record  without  a  feeling  of  icdignation,  "Was  it 
treachery,  or  was  it  incapacity,  which  left  Genera!  Pope  thua  to  straggle, 
single-handed,  with  outnumbering  foes  ? 

We  must  not  forget,  while  reading  the  above  account  of  the  marchra 
and  engs^ementa  of  our  heroic  troops,  how  much  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion they  cause,  especially  when  there  is  added  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  abandonment  and  conscious  weakness.  The  rebels,  under  "  Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  after  their  rapid  marches,  repulses,  and  retreats,  could 
hardly  have  been  in  better  condition  than  Pope's  worn  soldiers.  But  they 
were  conscious,  after  mid-day  of  the  29th,  of  strong  supports,  under  Long- 
street,  and  felt  that  they  were  but  the  advance  of  a  magnificent  army, 
sweeping  resistlessly  forward  for  the  invasion  of  the  North. 

The  main  body  of  Lee's  army,  on  the  29th  and  30th,  was  pressing  for- 
ward through  the  mountains.  The  proximity  of  such  allies  would  have 
given  nerve  and  impulse  even  to  the  most  dispirited  troops.  Their  actual 
presence,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  inspired  the  rebel  rants 
with  confidence  of  final  victory  over  Pope's  wearied  and  thinning  divi- 
sions. 

General  Lee's  dispatch  of  August  30,  falsely  announced  that  he  had 
fought  the  combined  forces  of  Pope  and  McCleHan.  Only  twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  majestic  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  as  yet  unfurled  their 
banners  in  sight  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  Misunderetandings,  hesitations, 
excuses,  and  delays,  alike  unreasonable,  and  stupid,  left  General  Pope  to 
struggle  unaided,  when  thousands  of  Union  troops  were  lying  idle  almost 
within  sound  of  his  guns,  "What  a  contrast  did  these  Union  troops,  thus 
clogged  by  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of  their  generals,  present  to  the  rag- 
ged, bare-footed,  poorly  fed  rebels,  hastening,  by  forced  marches,  through 
the  mountains  to  the  relief  of  Jackson  I 

In  one  of  General  McClellaii's  telegrams  to  President  Lincoln,  of  the 
29th,  he  says :  "  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted. 
First,  to  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with 
Pope;  second,  to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  to  use  all 
means  to  make  the  Capital  perfectly  safe." 

On  the  Slst,  General  Pope  sent  the  following  telegram  from  CentreviUe 
to  General  Halleck :  "  Our  troops  are  all  here,  though  much  used  up  and 
worn  out.  But  I  think  it  would  have  been  greatly  better  if  Sumner  and 
Franklin  h^d  been  here  three  or  four  days  ago.  But  you  may  rely  upon 
our  giving  the  enemy  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can  force  our  men  to  stand 
up  to.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  feel  secure  about  Washington, 
should  this  army  be  destroyed,  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand 
up  to  his  work." 

It  was  not.until  noon  of  the  30th  that  General  Franklin  was  sent  for- 
ward from  Anandale.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  General  Pope's  whole 
efieetive  command  consisted  of  but  forty  thousand  men.  Bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  more  promptly  reijnforcements  from  General 
KcCleUan,  he  still  heroically  prepared,  with  his  exhausted  troojffi,  to  oppose, 
to  the  last  possible  moment,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  Washington. 

Lee's  army  was  rapidly  gathering  in  front  of  General  Pope.     The  rebd 
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left  was  commanded  by  Jackson,  the  right  bj  Longstreet,  the  centre  by  Col- 
onel Lee.  On  a  commanding  height  eight  batteries  of  artillery  were  posted. 
The  Union  troops  were  spread  out  in  a  line  confonned  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  more  advanced  portion  of  the  line  ivaa  at  Groveton,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Generals  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Eeno.  General  Heint- 
zelman  held  the  right,  and  General  HcDowell  the  left.  The  Union  batte- 
ries crowned  the  same  hill  which  they  occupied  in  the  'disastroua  battle  of 
1861,  The  enemy  held  more  elevated  ground  than  the  National  forces, 
which  were  stationed  generally  on  a  plain,  studded  occasionally  with  heavy 
woods.  The  pickets  of  the  two  armies,  almost  blended,  had,  during  the 
morning,  kept  up  a  brisk  ekirmieh.  This  was  hardly  noticed  under  the 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which,  from  opposing  heights,  were  hurling  their 
missiles  of  death  upon  the  infantry,  massing  in  the  plain  for  the  battle. 

About  one  o'clock  p.  jr.,  the  Union  forces,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  ad- 
vanced in  small  numbers  to  dislodge  the  rebel  sharpshooters.  These  grad- 
ually retired,  but  the  patriots  were  driven  back  by  the  artillery.  Sigel's 
corps  held  a  position  near  the  centre,  next  to  Heintzelman.  Porter,  sup- 
ported "by  King's  division,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  advan- 
cing by  the  tiu-npilce.  He  took  a  position  wJiich  covered  the  front  of  Sigel 
and  Eeno.  Eicket's  division,  which  had  been  detached  from  McDowell's 
corps  to  support  this  movement,  was  soon  returned,  in  order  to  meet  the 
rebel  columns  which  began  to  move  towards  our  left. 

About  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  Porter  advanced  from  the  covert  of  dense 
woods  and  marched  upon  a  strong  line  of  the  enemy,  who  were  behind 
breastworks  which  they  had  suddenly  thrown  op.  A  furious  Are  from  the 
rebel  batteries  was  instantly  opened  upon  them.  Still  they  pressed  for- 
ward, until  they  came  within  musketry  range,  where,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.  A  second  and  a  third 
line  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and  endeavored  to  force  back 
the  rebels.  But  they  were  resisted  by  an  overpowering  force  of  infantry 
and  artillery.  Sheets  of  musketry  fire  from  the  rebels,  behind  tlieir  em- 
bankment, were  melting  down  the  patriot  ranks,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  dense  masses,  in  a  new  position,  opening,  from  batteries  within 
four  hundred  yards,  a  terrific  fire.  The  rebels  were  plainly  getting  the 
advantage,  and  as  the  smoke  rose,  the  patriots  could  be  seen,  in  increasing 
numbers,  scattering  to  the  woods. 

Here  Sigel  received  the  repulsed  men  of  Porter's  corps,  and  they  were 
re-formed  in  his  rear.  It  was  after  five  o'clock.  The  exultant  rebels 
advanced  along  their  whole  line.  Though  Jackson  Had  suffered  severely 
in  Porter's  advance,  he  came  down  in  heavy  force  on  Sigel's  left.  But 
he  was  nobly  repulsed  by  Milroy's  brigade.  These  patriots  were  advan- 
tageously posted  behind  a  road  excavation,  and  were  protected  by  a  bat- 
tery in  their  rear  On  both  sides  supports  were  pushed  forward,  and  the 
battle  raged  with  indescribable  fury.  But  the  rebels  pressed  on  in  denser 
masses,  crowding  the  front,  and  eddying  around  the  fianks ;  and  the  out- 
numbered patriot  troops  were  mowed  down  fearfully  by  a  concentric  fire. 
The  Union  troops,  after  inflicting  and  enduring  carnage  truly  awful,  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.     This  they  did  slowly,  and  in  good  order. 
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Dartness  closed  the  scene  of  tumult  and  of  l)lood.  At  eight  o'cloct  tlie 
guns  were  silent,  and  only  the  wail  of  mortal  agony,  which  arose  from  the 
extended  plain,  was  heard  penetrating  the.  gloom  of  night.  The  rehela 
had  gained  the  day.  They  had  driven  back  Heintzelman  on  the  riglit, 
and  Porter  and  Sigel  in  the  centre.  But  in  their  attempts  to  pierce  our 
centre,  and  get  a  position  in  our  rear,  they  bad  been  repulsed  by  Milroy, 
Scbnrz,  and  Eeno,  Our  left  had  also  been  forced  back  by  Longstreet's 
impetuous  charges  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

The  Union  army,  unflinching  in  its  patriot  resolve,  had  by  no  means 
been  routed.  Crowded  by  the  resistless  force  of  numbers,  while  covering 
the  ground  with  the  slain  of  their  foes,  they  had,  foot  by  foot,  drawn  back, 
until  they  reached  a  line  of  eminences,  where,  in  the  darkness,  they  pre- 
pared to  make  another  stand.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy,  but  that 
of  tlie  Union  army  much  the  greater.  General  Pope  fought  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages.  He  was  opposed  by  Lee,  the  ablest  of  the  rebel 
generals,  and  was  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers.  But  through  the  efforts 
of  truly  patriotic  ofBeers,  and  the  bravery  of  his  noble  troops,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  such  a  flght  as  reclaimed  his  inevitable  defeat  from  disgrace. 

Encouraged  by  the  heavy  losses  they  had  inflicted  on  tho  rebels,  and 
by  the  new  and  commanding  position  they  had  attained,  the  soldiere  gen- 
erally, and  many  of  the  officers,  were  eager  to  renew  the  conflict  the  next 
day.  But  General  Pope  did  not  deem  it  prudent,  with  his  decimated 
ranks,  and  with  re  (infer  cements  arriving  so  slowly,  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  stand  strictly  on  the  defensive.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  30th,  General  Franklin  waa  reported  to  General  Pope  as  tjrelve 
miles  in  his  rear,  with  but  eight  thousand  troops.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  to  retire  during  the  night  toward  Centreville.  T]ie  withdrawal  was 
made  by  different  routes,  slowly,  quietly,  and  in  good  order,  no  pursuit  be- 
ing attempted  by  the  rebels. 

A  Httle  after  midnight  the  whole  Union  army  had  crossed  Bull  Bun, 
and  had  posted  batteries  to  command  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  all  tlie  wagon 
trains  were  safe  on  their  way,  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  Abqut  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  rear-guard  bivouacked  until  daylight,  two  miles 
before  reaching  Centreville,  General  Banks,  who  had  held  possession  of  the 
railroad  from  Bristow's  Station  to  Centreville  since  the  28th,  was  instructed 
during  the  night  to  send  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  sick  and  wounded, 
from  Warrenton  Junction  and  Bristow  Station  to  Centreville,  and  to 
destroy  all  the  trains  and  stores  he  could  not  remove.  This  was  so  success- 
fully  accomplished  that  but  little  lo^  was  sustained.  There  were,  however, 
false  reports,  of  lo^es  truly  enormous. 

The  exultation  of  the  rebels  over  these  victories  sui-pi^sed  all  reasonable 
bounds.  Even  the  deliberate  recital  of  one  of  their  historians  partakes  of 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  falsehood,  which  often  inspired  the  Southern 
people  during  this  war,  and  which  seemed  peculiarly  to  possess  them  when- 
ever they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Bull  Pun,  where  they  gained  their  first 
victory.  The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  rebel 
annalists : — 

"  Night  closed  upon  the  battle.     "When  it  waa  impossible  to  use  firo- 
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arms,  the  heavens  were  lit  up  by  the  etill  eontinned  flashes  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  meteor  flight  of  shells  scattering  their  iron  spray.  By  this  time 
the  enemy  had  been  forced  across  Bull  Run,  and  their  dead  covered  every 
acre  from  the  starting-point  of  the  fight  to  the  Stone  Bridge.  In  its  first 
stages  the  retreat  was  a  wild,  frenzied  ront^— the  great  mass  of  the  enemy 
moving  at  a  full  run,  scattering,  over  the  fields  and  trampling  upon  the 
dying  and  the  dead  in  the  mad  agony  of  their  flight.  The  whole  army  was 
converted  into  a  mob ;  regiments  and  companies  were  no  longer  distinguish- 
able ;  and  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  were  slaughtered  at  every  step  of  their 
retreat,  our  cavalry  cutting  them  down,  or  our  infentry  driving  their 
bayonets  into  their  baclts. 

"  In  crossing  Bull  Enn  many  of  the  enemy  were  drowned,  being  liter- 
ally dragged  and  crushed  in  the  water,  which  w^  not  more  than  waist-deep, 
by  the  crowds  of  frenzied  men  pressing  and  trampliiig  upon  each  other  in 
the  stream.  On  reaching  Centreville,  the  flight  of  the  enemy  was  ari'ested 
by  the  appearance  of  about  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops,  Franklin's  corps. 
The  mass  of  fugitives  was  here  rallied  into  the  extent  of  forming  it  into 
columns,  and,  with  this  appearance  of  organization,  it  was  resolved  by 
General  Pope  to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  intrenehments  of  Washington."* 

It  is  amazing- that,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  a  man  should  venture  to 
write  such  a  Munchausen  tale'  for  history.  It  was,  however,  by  such  fables, 
that  the  Southern  people  were  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  were  gaining 
a  constant  series  of  victories,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Union  armies, 
in  an  almost  unchecked  series  of  victories,  were  reclaiming  territory  more 
extensive  than  was  won  by  Alexander,  Hannibal,  or  Julius  C^sar.  It  is 
impoBsible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  Union  loss  in  this  battle,  since  the 
official  reports  of  the  corps  and  division  commanders  include  the  f^gregate  ■ 
losses  from  August  33d  to  September  3d.  The  rebel  historian  Pollard 
modestly  estimates  the  Union  losa  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  the  30th,  at  thirty  thousand ;  the  rebel  loss  he  puts  at 
three  thousand. 

At  last,  the  corps  of  TVankhn  and  Sumner,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  nineteen  thousand ' men,  joined  Pope  at  Centreville.  With  this 
reenforcement,  he  found,  on  the  1st  of  September,  that  he  had  sixty-three 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  Deducting  the  nineteen  thousand  re- 
gnforcements;  would  leave  forty-four  thousand  who  had  survived  tlie  battle 
of  the  30th.  Pope's  estimated  force,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  including 
Banks's  corps,  was  fifty  thousand.  This  shows  an  approSimate  loss  of  six 
thousand  on  the  30th.  The  rebels  announced  to  their  illiterate  and  credu- 
lous followers  that  they  had  taken  seven  thousand  prisoners ;  one  thousand 
more  than  the  patriots  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

During  the  whole  of  Sunday,  the  31st,  the  different  corps  of  the  patriot 
array  occupied  their  intrenehments  at  Centreville,  undisturbed  by  the  en- 
emy. On  Monday,  September  Ist,  General  Pope  commenced  a  movement 
within  the  intrenehments  of  Washington,  to  re-organize  his  army.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  rebels,  under   General  A.  P.  Hill,  at^ 
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tempted  to  haraa;  their  retreat.  They  were  fiercely  repulsed.  While  the 
battle  raged,  a  violent  thunder-shower  arose,  and  the  ai'tillery  of  earth  met 
with  a  response  in  the  still  heavier  thunder  of  the  skies.  Twilight  came, 
and  the  darkness  hecame  so  thick,  and  the  rain  so  heavy,  that  the  combat- 
anta  could  not  distinguish  each  other,  except  by  the  flashes  of  the  tempest. 
General  Kearney  rodeYorward  to  reconnoitre.  Passing  his  own  pickets,  he 
approached  so  near  the  rebel  force  that  the  bullet  of  a  rifleman  pierced  hia 
body,  and  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  body  of  this  greatly  lamented 
oflicer  was  brought  in  'the  nest  day,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  General  Bir- 
ney,  assuming  the  command,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge,  before  which  the 
foe  retired. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw to  Alexandria.  This  rendered  it  necessary  that  General  Burneide 
should  evacuate  Fredericksburg.  Falmouth  Station,  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  eomraissary  stores,  and  three  bridges  across  the  Rappahannock, 
■were  destroyed.  Acquia  Creek  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the 
forces  removed  to  Alexandria.  Here  also  were  being  concentrated  the 
shattered  divisions  of  General  ITcClellan's  once  magnificent  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  to  be  united  with  Pope's  heroic,  exhausted  Army  of  Virginia, 
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THE  VICTOEY  OJ  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  AND  FALL.OF  HAHPEE'S  FEEET. 

(Seplombor'dtofieptsmberlitli  1802,) 

Taa    DBfTHCH    OF    "WiaHlNOTO'J — GBNBPAL     McLLBLLIH    in    COMMAhD — IKTASIOM    CP    Mllt\ 

LAKD.— Slow  Puhsuit  of  tee  Tce— The  Rebll  ^aptdbb  of  Fupt  eiiick  — Thb  Sooth 
MonNTAiM  Range. — ^Posdi  n  op  the  Enbmt — Eattls  of  Sodth  IIountain — Death  ofc 
Senegal  Ebno.— Pebu,  off  Harpbr3  Jebbt  —  Its  Iupoetakob  Disbeqardbd  —  Iebblh 
Depenoe.— Shameful  Subeendbr. 

■  It  was  on  the  2d  of  Sepfcemter,  1863,  tliat  General  Pope  was  ordered 
to  fall  back  upon  Washington,  wJiere  General  McClellan  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  defeneea.  The  army^  was  exhausted,  dispmted,  und  shat- 
tered, by  the  disastrous  issue  of  Pope's  campaign.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  conviction  that  a  new  leader  must  be  chosen  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  army,  and  to  repair  these  terrible  losses.  The  army  in  general 
called  for  McCleilan.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  for  some  other  leader. 
As  General  Pope's  army  approached  Alexandria,  General  MeClclIan  was 
inetmcted  to  assume  the  command,  and  to  a^ign  the  troops  their  positions 
for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

A  portion  of  the  rebel  troops  moved  towards  Yienna,  twelve  miles  west 
of  Washington,  that  they  might,  by  a  demonstration  near  Chain  Bridge, 
divert  attention  from  the  more  important  movement  of  General  Lee.  This 
distinguished  rebel  chief,  at  the  headof  a  large  and  victorious  army,  had 
new  his  choice,  either  to  advance  on  the  fortiScations  of  Washington, 
or  to  move,  in  overwhelming  in^asipu,  upon  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  hope  of  capturing  both  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps 
of  uniting  Maryland  with  the  fortunes  of  rebeldom. 

The  prospect  of  invading  the  rich  and  populous  districts  of  the  Korth, 
which  had  not  yet  felt  the  scoiirge  of  war,  was  very  inviting.  If  success- 
ful, a  boundless  amount  of  plunder  might  be  obtained ;  Maryland  might 
be  detached  from  the  loyal  States ;  the  Northern  sympathizers  with  the 
rebellion  would  be  emboldened  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures  to  thwart 
ttie  Government,  and  the  English  Government  would  find  the  excuse  it 
was  so  eagerly  seeking,  to  recognize  the  slaveholding  despotism. 

Animated  by  these  prospects.  General  Lee  did  not  wait  to  refresh  hia 
troops  after  the  hard  fighting  which  they  had  encountered,  but  on  Sunday, 
August  31st,  while  his  advance  was  still  engaged  with  a  portion  of  Pope's 
army  near  Centreville,  he  moved  with  the  main  body  of  hia  troops  to- 
wards Leesburg.  Thence,  rapidly  traversing  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bull 
Mountain  range,  he  erased  the  'Potomac  at  ISToland's  Ford.  Pushing  vig- 
orously along  the  western  banks  of  the  Monocacy  Hiver,  ou  the  night  of 
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September  6th.  the  advance  reached  "White  Oak  Springs,  three  miles  from 
the  city  of  Frederick,  and  forty-Beven  mU^  from  Centreville,  Frederick  ia 
considered  the  second  city  in  Maryland  in  commercial  importance,  and  the 
third  in  population,  containing  about  6,000  inhabitants.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  approach  of  a  large  rebel  force  filled  the  city  with  consterna- 
tion. There  was  but  one  company  of  soldiers  stationed  there ;  no  resist- 
ance could  be  offered.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  iled  towards  Baltimore 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  military  hospital  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  all  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  patients  to  Bal- 
timore, and  in  destroying  nearly  all  the  medical  stores. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  6th,  the  advance-guard 
of  the  rebel  army,  under  "  Stonewall"  Jackson,  entered  Frederick  unop- 
posed. They  numbered  three  thousand  men,  well  provided  witli  artillery, 
many  of  the  pieces  Laving  been  captured  from  the  patriots  in  their  recent 
battles.  The  appearance  of  the  rebel  soldiers  was  pitiable.  Their  clothes 
of  gray  hom^piin  were  so  eoUed  and  ragged,  as  to  be  revolting  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  nostril.  They  were  nearly  aU  barefooted,  and  they  were  not 
accompanied  by  any  baggage-train.  Both  officers  and  men  presented  an 
aspect  so  filthy  and  beggarly,' that  even  the  secessionists,  who  had  joyfully 
hailed  their  approach,  turned  from  them  in  disgust.  The  men  were,  how- 
ever, under  very  rigid  discipline.  The  butt  of  a  pistol,  or  a  sabre  blow, 
were  the  words  of  warning  and  command  to  any  who  v,iolated  the  law  of 
their  superiors,  Stra^iera  were  mercilessly  shot,  and  the  least  offence 
was  visited  with  severest  punishment. 

The  rebels,  much  to  their  disappointment,  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
They  had  fully  expected  that  the  community  of  slaveholding  Maryland 
would  rally  round  them  as  deliverers.  On  the  contrary,  the  citizens 
avoided  them,  but  few  Confederate  flags  were  displayed,  and  Union  senti- 
ments were  freely  avowed.  One  man,  to  whom  the  rebel  scrip  was  offered,  in- 
dignantly replied :  "  The  name  of  the  Confederacy  depreciates  even  the 
value  of  the  blank  paper  upon  which  that  name  is  printed."  On  the,  Sun- 
day following  the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into  the  city,  the  churches  were 
opened  as  usual.  Gieneral  Jackson  attended,  a  part  of  the  day,  the  church 
at  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Zacharias  officiated.  The  heroic  and  faithful  pastor, 
in  a  firm  voice,  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rebel  Genera], 

On  Monday,  the  8th,  General  Lee  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Maryland,  urging  them,  traitorously,  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  join  the  rebels.  He  a^ured  tbem  of 
the  co-operation  of  his  army  to  aid  them  to  sever  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  the  Union,  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  forc^  them  to  meas- 
ures which  they  conld  not  voluntarily  adopt.  There  was  no  response 
whatever  to  this  appeal.  The  Marylanders,  unseduced,  remained  true  to 
their  countrj'.  At  the  same  time.  Governor  Bradford  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  to 
form  suitable  organizations  to  render  effectual  aid  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, whose  armies  could  alone  protect  them. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  excitement  and 
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alarm  prevailed.  The  farmers  collected  their  wiTes,  children,  and  cattle, 
and  Bent  them  for  safety  into  the  northern  counties,  while  they  remained  to 
defend  their  homesteads  and  to  repel  the  invaders.  Far  and  near  stores 
were  closed,  alarm-bells  were  rung,  mass-meetings  gathered,  and,  after  ? 
few  words  of  consultation,  the  men  organized  immediately  for  drill. 
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While.these  hurried  movements  in  raising  volunteers  for  self-defence 
were  in  progress  in  the  Border  States,  public  confidence  found  its  chief  re- 
liance in  the  veteran  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  under  its  former  leader, 
was  promptly  ordered  by  the  President  to  the  pursuit  of  its  old  foe.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  ordered  to  advance  immediately,  with  all  the  forces  not 
needed  for  the  defence  of  "Washington.  He  moved  his  army  up  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Potomac,  hoping  to  cut  Lee's  army  in  two,  by  separating 
that  portion  which  liad  crossed  the  river  from  tlie  troops  which  remained 
on  the  Vii^nia  side.  Indeed,  it  was  still  uncertain  how  far  tlie  invasion 
of  ifaryland  was  a  feint,  with  the  design  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
Washington,  that  the  Capital  might  be  exposed  defenceless  to  the  main 
body  of  Lee's  army.  There  was,  moreover,  the  utmost  need  of  dispatch, 
that  the  rebels  might  be  overtaken  and  their  true  designs  ascertained. 

Most  of  the  troops  of  General  McOlellan  were  in  motion  on  the  5th. 
The  First  corps,  under  General  Hooker,  and  the  Mnth,  under  General 
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Reno,  forming  the  right  wing,  commanded  tj  General  Burnside.  While 
thelineof  the  Potomac  wae  carefally  guarded  to  protect  Washington,  massive 
divisions  of  the  army  advanced,  by  several  nearly  parallel  roads,  in  the  di- 
rection of  TVedericb.  With  all  the  lower  part  of  the  river  in  our  .posses- 
sion, the  rebels  coald  only  cross  by  the  upper  fords,  at  a  great  distance  from 
Washington,  But  little  reliatiee  could  be  placed  upon  the  new  levies  who 
had  so  enthusiastically  rnshed  to  our  National  banner.  They  were  but 
poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  veteran  legions  of  Lee.  The  only  power 
which  could  effectually  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders  was  in  the 
hands  of  General  McClellan.  Witli  characteristic  caution  he  moved,  and 
ao  slowly  as  to  provoke  very  severe  criticism.  This  advance,  in  pursuit  of 
the  fleet-footed  foe,  was  at  the  rate  of  but  seven  miles  a  day.  In  the  fol- 
lowing words,  General  McClellan  gives  his  justification  for  his  slow  and 
cautious  advance  :— 

"During  these  movements  I  had  not  imposed  long  marches  on  the 
columns.  The  absolute  necessity  of  refitting  and  giving  some  little  rest  to 
troops  worn  down  hy  previous  long-continued  mardiing  and  severe  fight- 
ing, together  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  position,  strength,  and 
intentions  of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  iucurabent  upon  me  to  move  slowly 
and  cautiously  until  I  reached  Urbanna,  where  I  first  obtained  reliable  in- 
formation that  the  enemy's  object  was  to  move  on  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
Cumberland  Valley;  and  not  upon  Baltimore,  Washington,  or  Harris- 
buig," 

The  number  of  the  rebel  army,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  was  sufficient  to 
.indicate  a  bold  and  heavy  stroke  at  the  North.  It  was  the  majestic  move- 
ment of  an  army;  not  the  dashing  raid  of  a  few  brigades.  When  the 
National  troops  left  Washington,  on  the  5th,  the  rebels  had  already  crossed 
the  Potomac,  at  Noland's  Pord,  in  force.  On  the  6th  they  entered  Preder- 
ick,  the  capital  of  the  State.  On  the  Sth,  General  Lee  issued  &om  that 
city  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  main  body  of 
his  army  encamped,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  near  Frederick ;  while  his 
advance,  on  the  10th,  entered  Hagei-stown,  nearly  thirty  miles  northwest 
from  Frederick,  from  which  point  all  the  detached  commands  were  ap- 
pointed to  rendezvous. 

On  the  12th,  two  days  after  the  rebels  evacuated  Frederick,  General 
McOlellan's  advance  entered  the  city.  On  the  13th,  the  main  body  of  the 
patiiot  army  passed  through  the  streets,  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  ■ 
citizens.  On  the  same  day,  Pleasanton's  cavalry  drove  the  scattering  rear 
forces  of  the  rebels  over  the  Catoctin  Hills,  and  opened  the  main  route  of 
pursuit  to  the  base  of  South  Mountain  Kange.  Here  the  hostile  armies 
were  again  to  meet,  and  try  their  strength  on  Union  soil.  When  General 
Lee  found  himself  pursued,  having  recruited  his  worn  and  half-starved 
troops  on.  the  fertile  fields  of  Meriden,  he  put  his  army  again  on  the  march. 
To  secure  his  line  of  retreat,  and  to  gain  an  important  position  for  defence, 
he  resolved  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  not  strongly  garrisoned. 
He  accordingly  ordered  "Stonewall"  Jackson  to  recross  the  Potomac  at 
Sharpsburg,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  Another  strong  division 
was  sent  directly  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  to  take  possession  of  Maryland 
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Heights,  wliich  commanded  tlie  post.  To  make  sure  of  the  capture, 
another  rebel  division  crossed  below  the  ferrj.  Having  captured  this 
etrongholdj  the  divisions  were  immediately  to  return,  and  rejoin  the  main 
body  of  the  rebel  army  in  its  march  into  Pennsylvania,  It  was  while  this 
large  number  of  the  enemy  were  thus  separated  from  the  main  body,  that 
McCIellan  made  the  attack  on  Lee,  which  resulted  in  the  decided  Union 
victory  of  South  Mountain. 

The  rebels  had  chosen  a  fine  military  position  on  the  sides  and  summit 
of  this  range,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  As  there  were 
but  few  practical  passes  through  the  mountains,  they  offered  a  very  strong 
natural  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  National  forces.  The  two  principal 
passes.  Turner's  Gap  and  Orampton's  Gap,  hut  five  miles  from  each  other, 
are  easily  defended.  The  former,  through  which  the  rebels  mainly  passed, 
is  twelve  miles  from  Frederick,  and  three  from  Middletown,  on  the  Hagers- 
town  turnpike.  The  lower  pass  was  important,  as  defending  the  rebel 
flank. 

Turner's  Gap  was  held  by  about  forty  thousand  rebel  troops,  with 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Longstreet  and  Hill.  Crampton  Gap  was 
occupied  by  another  rebel  force  under  Cobb,  Both  of  these  pa^es  were 
however,  carried  on  the  same  day,  in  two  distinct  engagements,  one  ol 
which  was  conducted  by  General  ilcClellau,  and  the  other  by  General 
Franklin.  The  engagement  at  Turner's  Gap  was  brought  on  by  a  recon- 
noissance  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  which,  being  well  supported  by  infantry, 
developed  into  a  stubbornly  contested  a^ault  of  the  enemy's  position. 

At  six  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  September  14th,  a  portion  of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  was  ordered  to  support  General  Pleasantou,  who,  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  was  moving  up  towards 
the  rebels  on  the  Hagerstown  turnpike.  The  rebels  slowly  fell  back 
towards  the  mountain,  where  they  were  ascertained  to  be  in  such  force  as 
to  require  a  more  vigorous  attack. 

South  Monntain,  at  Turner's  Gap,  is  about  one  thousand  feet  high. 
Its  steep  sides  are  of  difficult  ascent,  on  account  of  the  numerous  ledges  and 
loose  rocks,  which  give  no  steady  foothold.  Being  tiiickly  covered  with  ■ 
forest  from  bottom  to  top,  except  an  occasional  clearing  for  pasture,  or  a 
cornfield,  they  presented  a  hazardous  front  to  an  attacking  column. 

The  rebels  were  posted  on  each  side  of  the  gap  and  within  the  pass, 
commanding  by  their  artillery  every  acre  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gap,  on  the  main  road  from  Mid- 
dletown, is  the  little  village  of  Bolivar,  numbering  six  or  eight  liouses.  At 
this  point  two  roads  diverge  from  either  side  of  the  turnpike,  each  taking 
a  circuitous  route,  gradually  ascending  the  mountain  until  they  meet  at  the 
summit. 

The  different  divisions,  which  fearly  in  the  morning  had  been  put  in 
readiness  for  battle,  came  into  position  about  eight  o'clock,  and  began  to 
move  up  the  turnpike  from  beyond  Middletown,  The  Ninth  Corps,  under 
General  !Reno,  proceeded  in  two  columns  to  Bolivar,  and  there  turned  oil' 
by  the  road  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike.  Here,  on  rising  ground  in  front 
of  the  village,  a  line  of  battle  wi^  formed.     Since  seven  o'clock,  a,  m.. 
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fiobertson'e  United  States  battery  of  four  pieces,  stationed  six  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  had  been  fruitlessly  engaged  in  attempting  to 
draw  the  rebel  lire,  and  discover  his  position.  When  the  infantry  appeared 
on  the  main  road,  two  rebel  pieces  in  the  gap  opened  on  the  column, 
which,  however,  escaped  injury  hy  turning  ont  to  its  appointed  position  on 
the  left.  Two  more  rebel  batteries  were  soon  at  work,  which  were  replied 
to  by  additional  guns  on  our  side,  A  heavy  cannonading  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  ten  o'clock. 

Soon  after  this,  the  rebel  pieces  were  silenced  for  a  while,  till  oiir  in- 
fantry began  the  assault ;  at  which  time  the  patriot  batteries  concentrated 
Buch  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  gap,  that  the  rebels,  aft«r  having  been  three 
times  forced  to  change  the  position  of  their  guns,  finally,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, withdrew  them.  It  was  manifest  from  this  artillery  duel  that  the 
rebels  were  not  to  be  easily  driven  from  the  crest  of  the  hill.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  a  division  of  Ohio  troops,  under  G-eneral  Cox,  had  been  ordered 
forward,  with  assurance  from  General  Reno  that  the  division  should  be 
supported  by  the  whole  corps.  In  a  few  moments  General  Cox  began  to 
enter  the  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right  on  the  crest.  At  this  time  Generals  MeClellan  and 
Burnside,  accompanied  by  their  ataffij,  rode  upon  the  field,  wliere  they 
remained  during  the  day,  watching  and  directing  the  issues,  of  the  battle. 

The  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Scammon,  was  in  the  advance,  with  a 
well-extended  front.  The  second  brigade  of  Colonel  Crook  marched  in 
column  of  reserve,  the  whole  line  being  well  covered  by  skirmishers.  The 
Twenty-third  Ohio,  on  the  left  of  the  advance,  ere  long  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit.  There  they  encountered  the  Twenty-fifth  IlTorth 
Carolina.  As  u^ual,  in  all  such  stem  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  the  ohwalry 
were  beaten  down  by  the  stm'dy  blows  of  the  hardy  Northern  troops.  The 
Carolinians  were  effectually  routed,  and  many  of  them  were  taken  prison- 
ers. So  deadly,  however,  was  their  animosity  to  the  "Western  soldiers,  that 
with  impotent  rage  they  broke  their  muskets  against  the  trees  before  sur- 
rendering. At  one  time,  four  pieces  of  artillery,  which  Lad  been  pn^ed 
in  front  of  the  division  to  shell  the  woods,  w^re  exposed  to  capture  by  the 
rebels,  who  had  driven,  in  a  panic,  back  through  our  lines  two  companies 
which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  battery.  This  event  caused  a  momen- 
tary confusion ;  but  the  troops  soon  rallied,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued 
for  the  possession  of  the  guns.  After  fighting  for  some  time,  within  ten 
feet  of  each  other,  the  rebels,  overpowered,  retreated  in  confusion,  while 
the  woods  resounded  with  the  victorious  cheers  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  centre  of  General  Cox's  line  of  attack,  the  Twelfth  Ohio  were 
obliged  to  pass  over  several  hundred  yards  of  open  pasture-ground,  entu'elj- 
exposed  to  the  rebel  fire  from  behind  stone  fences,  and  from  the  woods  which 
crowned  the  simimit  of  the  ridge.  The  field  was  promptly  cleared  of  the 
hostile  pickets  by  our  skirmishers ;  then,  at  the  word  of  command,  the 
whole  regiment,  with  loud  huzzas,  rushed  up  the  slope  upon  the  rebels, 
whose  ranks  stood  firm,  until  but  a  few  feet  separated  them  from  their  assail- 
ants, when  they  broke,  and  sought  shelter  in  a  dense  wood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.     The  Second  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  were  then' brought 
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lip,  and,  uniting  witH  their  victorious  friendB  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirty- 
sixth,  hy  another  hrilhant  charge  repelled  the  vigorous  attempts  of  tlie  foe 
to  regain  the  crest. 

Two  ten-pounder  Pairotte,  of  Simmons's  battery,  were  now  pushed  for- 
ward to  an  open  iield,  where  they  did  good  service  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
forcing  the  enemy's  guns  to  retire.  They,  however,  occupied  a  new  posi- 
tion near  our  right  and  front,  while  the  rebel  columns  hegan  to  move 
towards  both  our  flanks.  Thus  the  engagement  stood  about  noon,  there 
being  a  general  cessation  of  infantry  firing  for  two  hoiirs,  during  which  the 
cannonading  became  less  brisk,  and  finally  ceased. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Union  reenforeements  began  to  arrive.  While 
they  were  taking  their  positions,  the  rebels  made  another  desperate  en- 
deavor to  regain  the  ridge  which  they  had  l(«t.  As  soon  as  the  fresh 
troops  could  be  brought  into  position,  General  Eeno  ordered  the  whole 
line  to  advance.  His  order  was  received  with,  enthusiasm,  and  obeyed 
with  alacrity.  The  rebels  fought  with  their  accustomed  determination, 
charging  fiercely  on  the  advancing  patriot  lines ;  but  their  onset  was  like 
that  of  the  billow  upon  the  rock.  In  this  heroic  advance  of  the  patriots, 
Wilcox's  Division  suffered  greatly,  being  much  exposed  to  a  rebel  battery. 
General  Sturgis,  in  reserve,  was  ordered  up. to  assist  Wilcox  to  repel  these 
tremendous  assaults,  which,  as  the  afternoon  waned,  were  renewed  briskly 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Their  last  attack  was  sustained  by  General 
Sturgis  for  an  hour,  when,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  rebels,  baflled,  exhausted, 
and  bleeding,  sullenly  retired. 

A  little  before  sunset,  General  Beno  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket- 
ball.  His  command  devolved  upon  Brigadier- General  Cox,  who  had  han- 
dled his  troops  with  great  skill  during  the  day.  The  exultation  of  the 
patriots,  in  view  of  their  sneers,  was  subdued  by  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  General  Keno,  one  of  our  best  and  most  heroic  men. 

As  he  received  tlie  wound,  which  he  instantly  knew  was  mortal,  he 
said,  "  Boys,  I  can  be  with  you  no  longer  in  body ;  but  I  am  with  you  in 
spirit."  In  the  following  order.  General  Bumside  paid  a  just  tribute  to 
his  character : 

"  The  Commanding  General  announces  to  the  corps  the  death  of  their 
late  leader,  Major-General  Jesse  L.  Beno.  By  the  death  of  tliis  distin- 
guished officer,  the  country  loses  one  of  its  most  devoted  patriots,  the  army 
one  of  its  most  thorough  soldiem  In  the  long  list  of  battles  which  General 
Beno  has  fought  in  his  country's  service,  his  name  always  appears  with 
the  brightest  lustre ;  and  he  has  now  bravely  met  a  soldier's  death,  while 
gallantly  leading  his  men  at  the  battle  of'  South  Mountain.  For  his  high 
character,  and  the  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart  in  private  life,  as  well  as 
for  his  military  genius  and  personal  daring  which  marked  him  as  a  soldier, 
his  loss  will  be  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him ;  and  the  Commanding 
General  desires  to  add  the  tribute  of  a  friend  to  the  public  mouming,for 
the  death  of  one  of  the  country's  best  defenders." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  head  of  General  Hooker's  column  appeared, 
coming  up  the  turnpike ;  it  wheeled  to  the  right  at  Bolivar,  following  the 
branch  road  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.    From  this  point  General  Hooker 
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sent  General  Meade,  with  the  Pennsylyania  Reserves,  to  attack  a  hill  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  gap.  Brigadier-General  Hatch  advanced 
upon  the  loft,  his  right  resting  upon  the  road.  The  Union  line  was  com- 
pleted hy  Rickette's  Division,  which  formed  the  extreme  right,  ahoat  one 
mile  from  tbe  main  road.  The  whole  hne  thus  deployed  extended  nearly 
three  miles.  As  soon  as  the  right  wing  was  well  formed,  at  the  foot  of  the 
moimtain,  in  a  road  parallel  to  the  summit,  they  oommeneed  moving 
steadily  up  the  hroken  sides,  driving  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers  till  the 
Pennsyivanians,  nnder  General  Meade,  encountered  the  main  force,  with 
which  they  were  soon  hotly  engaged.  The  rattling  fire  of  muaketry  was 
immediately  followed  hy  heavy  volleys  rolling  along  the  hillsides,  indicat- 
ing the  stem  strife  of  armies. 

The  patriot  forces  pressed  vigorously  on,  determined  to  win  the  crest. 
Along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  the  first  brigade  of 
Ricketts's  Division,  not  a  straggler  was  to  be  seen.  With  unbroken  front 
they  advanced,  pouring  volley  after  volley  of  Minie  halls  into  the  rebel 
ranks.  The  foe  met  them  with  equal  spirit ;  after  a  fight  of  about  half  an 
hour,  the  rebels  were  forced  back  in  confusion  towards  the  summit.  Here 
they  made  a  short  stand ;  but  were  again  driven  back,  and  then  precipitately, 
and  in  disorder,  rushed  down  the  western  sides  of  the  mountain. 

"While  these  scones  \fee  transpiring  on  the  right.  General  Hatch  was 
performing  similar  feats  on  the  left.  Patrick's  Brigade  was  employed  as 
skinniahers,  and  ascended  tlie  mountain  till  they  drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
and  developed  his  position.  The  rebels  were  posted  behind  a  fence  running 
along  the  crest,  with  M-oods  in  front,  and  a  cornfield,  full  of  rocky  ledges, 
in  the  rear.  Following  Patrick's  skirmishers,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces, 
was  Phelps's  Brigada  Behind  Phelps,  at  a  short  interval,  was  Doubleday, 
with  his  men  in  line  of  battle. 

As  soon  as  the  rebels  were  discovered  in  force,  Phelps's  Brigade  rnshed 
into  the  fight  with  loud  cheers,  pressed  on  by  General  Hatch.  The  foe 
could  not  long  withstand  their  deadly  fire  and  vigorous  onset ;  they  were 
soon  driven  from  behind  the  fence ;  and  the  patriots  rushing  on,  took  posi- 
tion some  yards  beyond.  In  this  charge  General  Hatch  was  wounded,  and 
the  command  of  the  division  devolved  on  General  Doubleday,  whose  bri- 
gade, failing  first  to  the  command  of  Colonel  "Wainwright,  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  New  York,  after  he  was  disabled,  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hoffman,  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania.  This  brigade,  at  dusk, 
was  ordered  to  relieve  Phelps's  troops,  who  were  severely  handled  in  this 
action, 

Doubleday's  men  were  not  more  than  one  thousand  in  number.  A 
rebel  prisoner  reported  that  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  enemy 
who  assailed  tliem,  supported  by  a  strong  reserve.  The  patriots,  however, 
sheltered  themselves  behind  the  fence  which  they  had  captured,  and  by  an 
incessant  fire  kept  the  rebels  at  bay,  though  they  were  in  this  great  force 
at  but  thirty  or  forty  yai'ds  distance.  Fortunately,  as  the  rebels  were  cheeked 
in  their  massive  strength,  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  concealed  the 
weakness  of  the  patriot  line  before  them.  They  made  frequent  attempts 
to  charge,  but  were  invariably  repulsed. 
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At  length  our  troops  were  ordei-ed  to  withliold  their  fire,  and  to  lie 
down  behind  the  fence.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  rel>els,  with  their 
customarj  yells,  to  rush  forward  in  a  ehat^,  which  they  doubted  not  would 
be  successful.  They  were  allowed  to  approach,  without  receiving  a  shot, 
to  within  fifteen  paces,  when  the  patriots  sprang  to  their  feet  and  poured 
in  upon  the  rebel  ranks  such  a  staggering  storm  of  lead,  that  the  whole 
line  reeled,  as  if  smitten  by  thunder-bolts,  turned,  and  fled.  The  ground 
behind  them  was  covered  with  their  slain.  In  vain  Loagstreet  endeavored 
to  rally  his  men  to  a  new  attack,  calling  them  his  "  pets,"  and  using  every 
incentive  within  his  power.  The  firing,  however,  still  continued  on  both 
sides,  .the  combatants  aiming  in  the  twilight  at  the  flashes  of  each  other's 
guns.  The  ammunition  of  the  patriots  was  hecoming  exhausted,  only  two 
or  three  cartridges  remaining  in  their  boxes.  At  this  juncture,  General 
Ricketts  came  from  the  right  and  voluntarily  relieved  Doubleday's  exhausted 
brigade,  which  fell  back  but  a  few  paces  and  laid  down  on  their  arms. 

The  rebels  now  attempted  to  flank  our  left,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  by  Colonel  Wainwright,  with  the  Seventh  Indiana.  While  the 
main  attack  was  going  on  at  the  fence,  there  was  a  spirited  eonteat  for 
another  fence  near  by,  which  bounded  the  northeast  side  of  the  cornfield. 
Two  regiments,  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  !New  York,  had 
anticipated  the  rebels  and  secured  here  a  valuable  position,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  the  rebels  towarda  the  same  spot.  Colonel  Rogers,  of 
the  Twenty-hrst,  held  his  post  firmly,  and  drove  back  the  foe,  completely 
silencing  one  of  their  batteries,  by  picking  off  the  gunners. 

The  contest  in  front  continued  about  thirty  minutes  alter  the  arrival  of 
General  Ricketts's  men.  The  heavy  firing  of  these  reenforcements  dis- 
heartened the  rebels,  who  fell  back  and  soon  abandoned  their  position,  fly- 
ing in  disorder  down  the  mountain-side.  Here,  as  on  the  left  and  all  along 
the  line,  our  victorious  troops  slept  upon  their  arms,  not  deeming  it  safe  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  until  morning. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  this  engagement  at  Turner's 
Gap  had  ceased.  It  proved,  however,  a  decisive  victory  for  the  patriots. 
The  rebels  had  the  advantage  botli  of  position  and  in  the  number  of  troops 
engaged.  The  mountain-sides  which  they  held  were  densely  wooded,  and 
covered  with  loose  rocks  and  slippery  ledges.  Their  artilleiy  was  in  com- 
manding positions  to  sweep  the  open  plain  which  the  patriots  were  to  cross 
before  they  could  reach  the  mountain.  IsTotwitbstanding  this,  their  batteries 
were  repeatedly  silenced  by  oiu'  artiUery,  in  an  inferior  position.  In  infantry 
fighting,  the  patriots  were  signally  successful  against  great  odds.  During 
the  conflict,  the  Jfational  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  killed, 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  wounded  and  missing.  That  of  the  rebels 
was  estimated  at  three  thousand  in  all. 

A  similar  success  attended  the  National  arms  at  Crampton's  Gap,  and 
.one  which,  for  the  advance  of  our  army  and  the  relief  it  promised  to  the 
garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  of  no  less  importance.  Major-General 
Franklin,  following  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  reached 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  drove  out  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were 
occupying  it  as  a  signal  station.     The  next  morning,  as  they  approached 
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Bu'kinsville,  a  small  village  near  the  gap,  they  encountered  the  rebel 
pickets,  and  almost  immediately  a  rebel  battery  opened  npon  the  advancing 
line.  The  place  selected  for  tlie  attack  was  very  similar  to  Turner's  Gap, 
and  the  engagement  commenced  about  the  same  hour  with  General  Eeno's 
forward  movement,  which  has  been  described.  The  rebels  held  the  right 
on  either  side  of  the  pass  through  the  mountain,  Slocum's  Division  occupied 
the  right  of  the  TJnion  line,  while  his  left  was  covered  by  General  Smith's 
Division.  Slocum's  three  brigades  were  ordered  to  charge  up  the  heights 
on  the  right.  They  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  soon  came  upon  a  small 
body  of  tlie  enemy  pitted  behind  a  stone  wall,  which  ran  along  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Here,  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  of  nearly  an  hour, 
the  rebels  firmly  stood  their  ground,  till,  yielding  to  the  steady  pressure  of 
our  damitle^  soldiers,  they  were  routed  and  driven  up  the  acclivity. 
Having  reached  the  higher  gi'ound  where  their  batteiy  was  stationed,  they 
tamed  upon  our  troops,  panting  in  their  purauit  up  the  slope.  But  unable 
to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  patriot  assault,  they  again  retreated,  with- 
drawing their  artillery  en  echelon,  till  they  gained  the  sun>mit  of  the 
ridge,  where  they  were  prepared  to  make  a  still  more  determined  stand. 
Mushed  with  success,  the  Union  troops,  closing  up  their  greatly  diminished 
ranks,  still  preserved  their  line  of  attack,  and  rushed,  in  a  brilliant  charge, 
upon  the  strong  front  of  the  foe.  Then  another  desperate  struggle  en- 
sued, the  rebels  defending  their  position  with  the  utmost  persistence. 
Their  artillery  rendered  eflicient  seivice,  causing  many  a  Union  soldier  to 
moisten  the  sod  with  his  heart's  blood, 

"While  the  right  of  the  National  forces  was  thus  steadily  forcing  the 
hill,  Brooks's  and  Irvin's  Brigades  were  driving  the  foe,  witii  equal  suc- 
cess, up  the  slope  on  tlie  left.  The  volleys  of  musketry  answered  each 
other  from  either  side  of  the  gorge,  amidst  the  deeper  reverberations  of 
artillery,  in  the  pauses  of  which  might  be  heard  the  thunders  of  the 
distant  battle  at  Turner's  Gap.  At  length,  on  right  and  left,  the  rebels 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  series  of  spirited  charges  which  the  patriot 
soldiers  made,  and  breaking,  they  fled  in  great  disorder,  over  and  down 
the  mountain -sides.  They  left  in  the  hands  of  the  vi{',toi's  four  hundred 
prisoners,  four  regimental  colors,  one  cannon,  and  tlii-ee  thousand  stand 
of  arms. 

The  individual  feats  of  heroism  in  these  close  encounters  can  never 
be  recounted,  except  by  the  actors  tliemselves.  Equal  praise  seems  to 
belong  to  each  body  of  troops  who  thus  daringly  engaged  the  foe.  Among 
other8,'the  brigades  of  Torbett  and  Kewton  were  specially  commended  for 
their  activity  and  courage,  the  former  having  displayed  in  tlieir  iiual 
charge,  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  courage  rarely  equalled.  The 
seizure  of  Orampton's  Gap  exposed  the  fiank  of  Lee's  army,  and  opened 
to  the  Union  forces  Pleasant  Valley,  where  General  Franklin  was  within 
about  six  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  into  which  place  he  could  easily 
throw  reenforeements. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  tliat  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  South 
Hountain  range,  tlie  National  cavalry  started  in  pursuit.  They  were 
followed  by  the  corps  of  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Mansfield,  with  all  possible 
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dispatch,  along  the  Boonesboro'  turnpike.  Bumside  and  Porter,  with 
their  corps,  were  ordered  to  move  hy  the  old  Sharpsbnrg  road.  Franklin 
pressed  down  Pleasant  Valley,  in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  General  Franklin,  on  his  march  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  eneonntored  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  to  arrest 
his  advance.  As  hut  two  of  his  divisions  had  arrived,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  stronjf  enough  to  attack  the  foe. 

For  two  days  a  very  severe  cannonading  had  been  heard  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  indicating  tlie  fury  of  the  conflict  which  was  raging  there.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  roar  of  the  distant  battle  died  away  into 
perfect  silence,  announcing,  too  plainly,  that  the  important  post  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  sad  and  humiliating  intelhgence 
of  the  surrender  was  confirmed  during  the  forenoon.  The  victory  of 
South  Mountain  was  so  soon  followed  by  this  heavy  reveree,  as  to  obscure 
the  glory  which  should  justly  attach  to  it.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
General  McCleUan,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Kockvilie,  had  telegraphed 
General  Ilalleck  :  "  Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  I  under- 
stand, with  near  nine  thousand  troops.  He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is, 
but  could  be  of  great  service  if  ordered  to  join  me.  I  suggest  that  he  be 
at  once  ordered  to  join  me  hj  the  most  practicable  route." 

To  this  General  Halleek  returned  the  immediate  reply :  "  There  is 
no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  j'oin  you  at  prraent.  The  only  chance  is  to 
defend  his  works  until  you  can  open  communication  with  him,  "When 
you  can  do  so,  he  will  be  snbj'ect  to  your  orders." 

On  the  same  day  in  which  these  telegrams  passed,  General  McClellan 
wrote  a  letter  urging  that  Miles's  Division,  and  also  that  two  or  tlirec  of 
the  corps  which  were  defending  Washington,  should  be  sent  to  his  aid. 
He  adds  the  extraordinary  statement:  "Even  if  WashiTiffton  should  be 
taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this  would  not,  in 
my  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  disaster  which  would 
follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army," 

In  a  prompt  reply  to  this  letter  on  the  13th,  General  Halleek  wrote, 
that  since  General  Porter,  the  day  previous,  had  taken  over  twenty  thou- 
sand troops  from  the  defence  of  Washington,  to  join  the  Array  of  the 
Potomac,  and  others  had  also  been  withdrawn,  no  more  troops  could  in 
safety  be  sent,  until  there  should  be  fresh  arrivals  from  the  North.  He  also 
suggested  that  Genera!  McCleUan  attached  too  little  value  to  the  Capital. 

A  large  stipply  of  ammunition,  artUlery,  ■  and  stores  had  been  col- 
lected at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  garrisons  at  Winchester  and  Martinsburg 
had  also  been  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Miles.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  possibility  of  evacuating  the  jiost  without  immense  loss  of  the 
munitions  of  war;  neither  was  it  possible  for  the  garrison  then,  in  the  face 
of  the  swarming  enemy,  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  McClellan.  To 
relieve  this  helef^uered  post,  and  thus  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
troops  hedged  up  there,  was  apparently  one  of  the  most  imperative  duties 
then  devolving  upon  the  commander-in-chief.  Eight  days,  however 
elapsed,  before  that  relief  was  within  five  miles  of  the  besieged  garrison. 
The  distance  from  Washington  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  fifty-seven  miles,, 
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More  than  a  month  before  this,  Colonel  Miles,  an  experienced  army 
officer,  who  was  in  command  at  Harper's  Terry,  received  orders  from 
General  Wool,  in  whose  department  iie  was,  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights, 
across  the  river,  which  commanded  the  poet  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  dis- 
regarded the  order.  The  troops  here,  under  Colonel  Miles,  were  mostly 
Kew  Tork  militia,  who  had  been  called  out  for  three  months,  during 
Jackson's  raid  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, Colonel  Thoma-i  H,  Ford,  of  the  Thirty-Second  Ohio,  took  com- 
mand of  the  heights.  Patriot  troops  were  aJso  stationed  at  Solomon's  Gap 
and  Sandy  Hook,  which  were  points  not  far  distant,  that  commanded  some 
of  the  most  practicable  approaches  to  the  position, 

Maryland  Heights  consist  of  a  sharp  mountain  range,  rising  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  hanks  of  the  Potomac,  and  their  eastern 
extremity  terminates  about  ten  miles  distant  in  black,  precipitous, 
storm-torn  crags.  The  name  of  Boiivar  Heights  is  given  to  an  oval- 
shaped  liill,  with  broad  and  naked  summit,  on  the  VirgiDia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  The  hamlet  of  Bolivar  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  while 
the  little  village  of  Harper's  Fen-y,  consisting  mainly  of  Government  work- 
shops and  arsenals,  is  at  its  foot.  From  this  village  extends  the  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  to  the  Maryland  shore.  This  bridgo  had  been 
already  twice  burned  and  reconstructed  since  the  war  commenced. 
Loudon  Heights  consist  of  a  steep,  thickly-wooded  hill,  across  the  Slienan- 
doah,  nearly  opposite  Maryland  Heights.  The  latter  elevation  is  the  key 
to  Harper's  Ferry ;  along  its  base  runs  a  canal ;  a  road  constructed  with 
great  labor  ascends  the  Heights  from  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac.  Near 
the  summit  of  Maryland  Heights  there  is  a  broad  plateau,  commanding  a 
very  magnificent  view  of  the  Potomac,  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  opposite 
region  of  Virginia.  Here  the  Union  troops  had  planted,  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  heavy  siege-guns,  among  which  were  two  11-inch  Dahlgrens,  one 
fifty-pounder  Parrott,  and  a  battery  of  howitzers ;  these  guns  commanded 
the  valley.  The  only  feasible  approach  for  the  attack  of  this  position  was 
&om  the  northern  side.  "With  proper  barricades,  a  small  force  here  could 
keep  quite  an  army  at  bay.  There  was  also  every  facility  for  withstanding 
a  long  siege,  since  fresh  water  in  abundance  poured  out  from  the  numerona 
springs  and  brooks  on  the  mountain  sides. 

When  Colonel  Ford  assumed  command  of  the  Heiglits  on  the  5th  of 
September,  apprehending  an  attack,  he  made  requisition  on  Colonel  Miles 
for  re  enforcements,  and  for  the  necessary  tools  to  erect  defences;  the 
former  were  sent,  but  none  of  the  latter.  With  a  few  borrowed  axes  he 
nevertheless  constructed  a  shght  breastwork  of  logs  on  the  lltl).  On  this 
day  the  Union  force  at  Solomon's  Gap  were  attacked  and  driven  back  by 
the  enemy.  Two  divisions  of  the  rebels  were  on  the  rapid  march  for 
Maryland  Heights,  while  another  division  under  Walker  was  pressing 
forward,  in  forced  mai'ches,  via  Point  of  Eocks,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison.  They  soon  reached  and  took  possession  of  Loudon  Heights. 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson,  advancing  upon  Harper's  Ferry  by  Martinsburg, 
was  on  Saturday  morning,  the  13th,  at  Hallstown,  but  four  miles  from  the 
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Ferry,  and  in  the  most  favorable  p<^ition  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
rebel  generals  in  investing  the  post. 

When  Colonel  Ford  took  command  at  Maryland  Heights,  he  had  a 
force  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  A  reenforeement  was  soon  sent  to  him  of  the  Garibaldi 
Guards,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Sixth  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  New  York,  and  the  Third  Maryland  Eegimenta,  increasing  his 
strength  to  four  thousand.  With  this  force  he  felt  confident  that  he  could 
hold  his  position.  The  whole  force  under  Colonel  Miles  on  the  12th  of 
September  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  the  garrisons  of  Martius- 
bnrg  and  Winchester  having  fallen  back  to  the  Ferry. 

Colonel  Ford's  troops  were  stationed  at  different  points  on  the  Heights, 
most  of  them  being  near  the  look -out  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  His 
force  was  largely  made  up  of  raw  militia,  without  discipline  or  experience. 
Skirmishing  commenced  on  Friday,  near  the  crest,  as  the  enemy  approached 
by  the  northern  slope.  The  firing  ended  at  sundown,  the  Union  troops 
holding  their  own.  The  night  was  spent  in  wakeful  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  conflict  which  tlie  morning  would  surely  introduce.  At  day- 
break, on  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  National  lines  were  formed  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  barricade.  Two  eompanieaof  the  Maryland 
Horse  Brigade,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  New  York,  held 
the  right.  The  Thirty-first  Ohio  occupied  the  front  and  centre.  The  Gari- 
baldi Guard  held  the  extreme  left. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  rebels  opened  a  sharp  musketry  fire.  They  then 
twice  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  handsomely  repulsed.  Thie  fighting 
continued  for  anhour,  when  the  rebels,  having  been  reenforced,  advanced 
with  loud  shouts  and  drums  beating  the  long  roll.  The  inexperienced 
troops  retreated  to  the  breastworks  in  great  confusion.  Colonel  Sherrill, 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  New  York,  made  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  reform  his  shattered  line,  but  he  soon  fell  severely  wounded.  As 
soon  as  the  regiments  gained  the  shelter  of  the  barricades,  some  order  and 
confidence  was  restored.  But  again  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a 
flank  movement  of  the  rebels  to  their  left,  and  tumultuonsly  they  retreated 
from  the  breastwork.  After  an  ineffectual  endeavor  to  retake  the  position, 
they  fell  back  to  the  battery  in  the  rear. 

The  heavy  guns  near  the  crest,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were 
busily  engaged  shelling  the  woods  through  which  the  rebels  were  advan- 
cing. At  two  o'clock,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  an  order  was  received  from 
Colonel  Ford  to  spike  the  guns.  Still,  in  disregard  of  the  order,  the 
fire  was  continued  vigorously  until  half-past  three,  when  the  strange  man- 
date was  reluctantly  obeyed.  In  half  an  hour  the  troops  received  another 
order  from  Colonel  Ford  to  withdraw  from  the  Heights  and  abandon  them 
to  the  enemy.  The  regiments  retired  in  good  order,  but  the  heart  of  every 
true  soldier  burned  with  indignation,  at  the  cowardice  and  apparent 'treach- 
ery of  such  a  movement. 

Soon  after  the  patriot  forces  had  descended  into  the  valley,  the  rebels 
appeared  upon  the  Heights,  above  the  guns,  and  hurled  down  a  shower  of 
nmeket-balls  upon  the  plain  below.     Their  fire  was  returned,  but  with  little 
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effect,  until  a  shell  from,  a  TJnioit  battery,  near  the  bridge,  put  them  to  a 
hasty  flight.     All  fighting  in  that  direction  then  ceased. 

Harper's  Ferry  waa  now  closely  invested  by  the  rebels.  Walker's 
Division  was  in  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  south  of  the  town.  Mc- 
Laws  and  Anderson  held  Maryland  Heights.  A  rebel  force  was  alsb  at 
Sandy  Hook,  whence  it  could,  almost  unopposed,  approach  the  Terry  by 
the  river's  course.  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  was  also  at  hand,  to  inarch  lipon 
the  defences  at  Bolivar  Heights,  where  Colonel  Miles  had  stationed  the 
largest  portion  of  his  troops.  The  garrison,  thus  deprived,  through  im- 
becihty  or  treachery,  of  Maryland  Heights,  was  apparently  exposed  to 
easy  capture. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  over  seventy  thousand  men,  was 
within  twelve  miles  of  these  beleaguered  patriots.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Maryland  Heights,  on  Saturday  night,  the  13th,  Colonel  Miles  ordered 
Captain  Eusaell,  of  the  Maryland  Cavalry,  to  endeavor  to  break  through 
the  rebel  lines,  with  a  small  detachment,  and  report  to  General  McCleUan, 
that  Harper's  Ferry  could  not  hold  out  forty-eight  honrs  longer  unless  im- 
mediate relief  was  ^iven.  He  succeeded  in  eluding  the  enemy,  and  reached 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Potomac,  near  Frederick,  on  Sun- 
day, at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 

General  McClellan  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  General 
Franklin,  followed  by  Captain  Russell  an.hour  later,  with  a  communica- 
tion concerning  the  desired  reeiiforcements,  which  was  delivered  at  three 
o'clock,  p.  M.  But  General  Franklin,  finding  the  enemy  in  force  before 
him,  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  morning 
of  Sunday,  lith,  dawned  silently  at  Harper's  Ferry,  But  the  garrison 
every  moment  expected  the  opening  thunders  of  hostile  artillery  from  the 
frowning  heights,  which  had  so  recently  surronnded  the  post  with  their 
friendly  protection.  'No  foe  was  to  be  seen.  The  spiked  guns  and  deserted 
camps  of  the  patriots  remained  solitary.  The  rebels  were  lying  concealed 
within  the  mountain  forests.  Jackson  had  sent  orders  to  the  other  rebrf 
s  to  delay  the  bombardment  until  he  was  in  position.     There  were 

e  indications  of  an  approaching  attack  from  him,  which  induced  the 
National  force  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  awaiting  his  approach. 

The  patriot  line  was  formed  behind  the  breastworks  on  Bolivar  Heights. 
Colonel  d'TJtassy,  with  his  brigade  of  New  York  and  Illinois  troops,  and 
nearly  three  entire  batteries,  was  on  the  extreme  right.  Colonel  Trimble's 
Brigade,  with  Eigby's  battery,  on  the  ieft.  Brigadier-General  Julius 
White,  who  had  recently  been  in  command  at  Martinsburg,  had  charge  of 
the  forces  at  Bohvar  Heights,  Upon  returning  to  his  former  post  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  he  had  unfortunately  waived  his  right  to  the  command,  in 
courtesy  to  Colonel  Miles,  whose  age  and  long  experience  in  the  regular 
army  gave  assurance  of  a  gallant  defence  of  the  place. 

The  forenoon  passed  without  any  hostilities,  save  the  occasional  throwing 
of  a  shell  from  the  Union  batteries  into  some  suspected  spot  in  the  woods. 
Hour  after  hour  our  forces  waited  anxiously  for  the  attack.  At  two 
o'clock,  two  companies  of  the  Garibaldi  Guai'ds  and  two  of  the  Sixty-fifth 
Ohio  were  sent  up  the  Maryland  Heights,  under  Major  Wood,  who 
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brongM  away  four  brass  pieces  which  had  been  imperfectly  spiked,  and  a 
wagon-load  of  ammunition,   They  encountered  no  opposition  in  this  bold  act. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  patriots  began  to  hope  that  the  enemy 
had  been  foiled  in  their  plans  by  some  unknown  event.  But  a  few  minutes 
after  two  o'clock,  the  thunders  of  artillery  pealed  suddenly  through  the 
silent  air,  from  three  different  points.  Maryland  Heights  and  Loudon 
Heights  and  Sandy  Hook,  were  all  hurling  their  missiles  of  death  upon  the 
little  village  and  the  doomed  garrison.  Soon  two  other  batteries  from  the 
Shepherdstown  and  Oharlestown  roads  opened  their  lire.  The  thickly 
flyiiig  shot  and  shell  pursued  citizen  and  soldier,  alilse  fieeing  for  shelter 
behind  rocks  and  houses.  The  Union  batteries  vigorously  returned  the 
fire,  and  the  Fitlh  Artillery  quickly  silenced  the  guns  on  Loudon  Heights. 
Our  forces  bravely  maintained  their  position  till  dusk.  Rigby's  battery, 
whose  deadly  range  provoked  a  rebel  charge  about  eight  o'clock,  was  hero- 
ically defended,  and  the  storming  party  repulsed. 

The  tempest  of  war  ceased  with  the  going  down  of  the  sim.  During 
the  night  the  rebels  were  busy  erecting  and  strengthening  their  batteries, 
and  at  five  o'clock,  on  Monday  morning,  renewed  their  assaults  from  seven 
different  directions,  completely  enfilading  the  Union  lines.  Still  our  artil- 
lery replied  vigorously  for  three  hours.  At  seven  o'clock,  Colonel  Miles  de- 
clared to  General  White  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender.  At  Gen- 
eral White's  suggestion,  a  counoil  of  brigade  commanders  was  called.  Col- 
onel Miles  represented  that  the  ammunition  of  the  batteries  was  exhausted, 
and  that  capitulation  was  unavoidable.  The  council  approved  his  inten- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Colonel  d'Utasey,  who  declared  that  he  would 
never  surrender.  Our  Are  now  ceased,  and  the  white  flag  was  raised  from 
several  points  over  the  intrenchmeuts,  and  General  White  was  dispatched 
to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  The  rebels,  however,  continued  to  fire 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  flags  of  surrender  were  raised,  du- 
ring which  time,  and  even  after  the  terms  of  surrender  had  been  signed. 
Colonel  Miles  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell. 
Harper's  !Forry  was  thus  ingloriously  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  September  IStli.     Colonel  Miles  died  the  next  day. 

The  mortification  and  rage  of  our  brave  soldiers,  when  they  learned 
their  fate,  was  intense.  One  of  the  officers,  whose  battery  had  silenced  the 
rebel  guns,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "Boys,  we  have  got  no  country  now." 
Murmurs  and  imprecations  were  heard  all  along  the  lines  from  both  offi- 
cers and  men.  There  was  one  general  cry  of  indignation  throughout  the 
country,  in  view  of  this  ignominious  sacrifice.  But  still  it  was  not  easy  to 
decide  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  shame  should  fall.  The 
aupineneaa  and  neglect  of  the  generals  who  were  commanded  to  relieve  the 
garrison ;  the  greatly  superior  force  of  the  besieging  army,  whose  gnns 
were  enfilading  the  position  from  dififerent  directions ;  and  the  failure  of 
ammunition,  were  the  most  pressing  arguments  in  favor  of  surrender. 

But  there  was  yet  hope  of  reenforcements  until  the  forty-eight  hours 
had  expired,  which  limit  of  endurance  Colonel  Miles  himself  had  fixed. 
Our  artillery  was  safe  from  a^ault,  even  though  its  fire  were  silenced.  Our 
infantry  was  in  trenches  five  feet  deep,  with  an.  abundant  supply  of  ear- 
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tridges.  The  troops  were  not  discouraged.  They  had  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions,  and  could  certainly,  under  a  strong  commander,  have  made  a 
much  more  heroic  and  protracted  resistance.  The  sequel  showed  of.  what 
immense  importance  it  was  to  tlie  Union  cause  that  such  defence  should 
have  been  made.  General  McClellan  would  not  then  have  been  outnum- 
bered at  Antietam,  and  Greneral  Lee's  army,  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  detained  at  Harper's  Ferry,conM  have  been  attacked 
in  detail,  with  the  Potomac  in  its  rear. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  provided  that  the  Union  oificera  should  be 
suffered  to  depart  on  parole,  with  their  side-arms  and  their  private  effects. 
The  comuion  soldiers  were  also  paroled.  Eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three  officers  and  men  were  thus  surrendered  to  the  rebels. 
The  rebels  also  captured  six  24-pounder  howitzers,  twelve  6-ponnder  i^a- 
poleons,  six  3-inch  James's  rifled  cannon,  four  24-pounder  rifled  Parrotts, 
and  sis  smooth-bore  brass  piec^.  There  were  also  left,  spilted  and  useless, 
on  Maryland  Heights,  two  9-inch  Dahlgrens,  one  50-pounder  Parrott,  six 
12-pounder  howitzers,  and  four  common  rough  guns — a  total  of  forty-seven 
pieces.  The  Unionists  also  lost  seven  thousand  five  hundred  stand  of 
arras,  forty  thousand  rounds  of  cartridges,  fifty  rounds  of  canister-shot, 
and  eis  days'  rations  for  twelve  thousand  men.  The  National  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  reported  at  about  two  hundred.  The  rebel  loss  waa 
estimated  by  their  own  officers  at  fifteen  hundred. 

All  the  cavalry,  numbering  two  thousand  three  hundred,  escaped  on 
Sunday  night,  cutting  their  way  through  tlie  rebel  lines  by  the  Sharpsburg 
road.  They  captured,  on  their  route,  Longstreet's  train  of  a  hun- 
dred wagons,  and  nearly  a  hundred  prisonere.  The  greatest  praise  is  due 
to  Colonel  Davies,  of  the  Eighth  New  York  Cavalry,  whose  persistent  de- 
mands upon  Colonel  Sliles  for  permission  to  attempt  to  escape,  united  with 
his  gallant  leadership,  saved  to  the  Govemnient  ttiis  valuable  corps,  with 
whose  horses  and  equipmentSjJackson  had  hoped  to  refurnish  hia  jaded 
and  forlorn  squadrons. 

According  to  the  careful  judgment  of  the  investigating  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  Harper's  Ferry  was  prematurely  surrendered.  It 
was  proved  that  Colonel  J^iles  had  failed  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights, 
when  "ordered  to  do  so  one  month  previous  to  the  surrender;  that,  in  view 
of  an  attack,  he  had  withheld  from  Colonel  Pord  reenforeements  and  tlie 
necessary  means  for  throwing  up  barricades ;  that  without  sufficient  cause 
he  permitted  these  Heights,  which  he  acknowledged  to  the  officers  as 
the  only  defensible  position  of  the  post,  to  be  abandoned  on  the  13th ;  that 
he  frequently  paroled  rebel  officers  and  prisoners  during  the  siege,  sending 
them  to  the  rebel  head-quarters,  where  they  could  communicate  the  exact 
state  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  fortifications ;  that  he  had,  when  their 
abandonment  was  announced,  only  expressed  the  fear  that  it  was  "  too 
soon;"  that  he  had  alleged,  in  refusing  to  allow  the  infantry  to  escape 
with  the  cavalry,  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  defend  the  Perry  to  tlie 
last  extremity ;  and  that  this  refusal  was  speedily  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  thte  large  force,  without  any  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with  General 
Franklin,  who  was  so  near  to  him. 
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Colonel  Miles  was  a  veteran  officer  in  the  eervic^e  of  liia  country.  He 
had  fallen  mortally  wonnded.  Still,  the  above  recorded  facts  compelled 
the  committee  to  the  decision,  which  their  sympathies  rendered  as  mild  as 
po^ible,  that  liis  conduct  "  exhibited  an  incapacity  amounting  almost  to 
imbecility."  The  indignant  voice  of  the  public  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of 
treason. 

Colonel  Ford  was  also  convicted  of  having  shown,  in  his  defence  of 
Maryland  Heights,  such  a  lack  of  military  capacity  as  to  disqualify  him, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  for  a  command  in  the  service.  In 
accordance  with  their  report,  Colonel  Ford  and  other  offlcera  were  dis- 
missed from  the  service  by  the  President.  This  punishment  would  have 
seemed  almost  too  lenient  for  his  commanding  officer,  had  not  the  singular 
providence  of  his  death  summoned  him  before  another  tribunal  to  answer 
for  his  part  in  this  humiliation  of  the  National  arms,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  followed. 

Hardly  were  the  terms  of  surrender  signed,  when  the  rebel  force  of 
twenty  thousand  exultant  troops  were  hurrying  away,  in  rapid  march,  to  sup- 
port General  Lee  at  Antietam.  The  victory  at  South  Mountain,  brilliant 
as  it  was,  scarcely  atoned  for  the  National  reverse  at  Harper's  Fen-y,  the 
result  certainly  of  delay,  stupidity,  and  cowardice,  to  which,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  added  treason. 
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BATTLE    OF   ANTIBTAM. 
From  Bfiptember  Ktk  to  Gcpt«n]>er  S^  ISBS, 

PrsST  Position  op  the  Sedels,— P  e  m        r  the  Battle,— The  Field  op  Battlb. — 

FOaOES   OSJ  BITHEtt  SCDS. — OpBSI  B  — HeKOISM    OF    HOOEBk's   DiTlSlOK. — IB- 

ClUENES    OP     TUB     BilTLE,— -GENE  B    B       ID  AROE. ThB    InDEUISIVB    ViCTOET. — ThB    ■ 

RjJTJESUBHT  OP   TUB  FOE. — EEUO  0      iCERS. — GKEAT  SfiBOKa, 

Immediately  after  the  v  t  y  f  S  at!  Mountaiiij  the  main  hody  of  the 
National  army  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebels.  They  had 
fallen  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac,  and,  with  concentrated  force,- 
had  selected  a  strong  position  near  Sharspburg.  Here  they  intrenched 
themselves ;  the  memorable  battle  of  Antietam  soon  ensned.  In  the  pnr- 
snit,  our  cavalry  advance  engaged  a  body  of  the  rebel  cavalry  at  Eooneshoro', 
and  put  them  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  pi-isoners  and 
two  guns. 

All  the  corps  of  the  National  Army  were,  on  Monday,  September 
15th,  marching  upon  Sharpsburg,  exftept  Franklin's,  which  was  left  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  at  Brownsville.  The  subordinate  generals  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  their  Commander-in-Chief,  that  if  the  enemy  were 
met  in  force,  and  well  posted,  the  troops  were  to  be  placed  in  petition  for 
attack,  and  then  to  await  his  arrival.  Richardson's  Division  was  in  ad- 
vance, and  found  the  enemy  deployed  a  few  miles  beyond  Keedysville,  on 
ground  fronting  the  position  they  really  intended  to  hold,  and  where  their 
lines  were  then  forming.  When  (leneral  McClellan  reached  the  front,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  he  found  the  divisions  of  Richardson  in  position, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  column  halted  on  the  main  road. 

He  deemed  it  too  late  to  make  an  attack,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  night  was  spent  in  preparation  for  battle  on  the  morrow.  The  patriot 
force  was  massed  on  each  side  of  the  Sharpsburg  road.  The  whole  Jiight 
was  spent  in  moving  the  troops  to  their  appointed  stations.  The  morniKg 
light  revealed  tlie  forces  of  Lee,  formed  behind  the  sheltering  crests  of  th& 
mountain,  and  in  the  woods  which  covered  the  broken  ground,  where  they 
were  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand. 

Along  the  western  banks  of  the  Antietam  Eiver,  there  runs,  with  a 
gradual  rise  of  undulating  ground,  a  crescent-shaped  ridge,  presenting  its 
concave  side  to  the  river.  The  top  of  this  ridge  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
table-gromid  of  forests  and  ravines.  A  series  of  timber-covered  liills  sur- 
rounded this  ridge;  some  of  tlie  adjacent  hills  had  been  cleared  of  tho 
forest,  and  were  covered  with  orchards  and  cornfields,  enclosed  with  fencsa 
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of  rails  or  stone ;  "beliiiid  this  ridge  runs  tlie  road  from  Hagerstown  to 
Sharpsturg  and  Sliepherdstown.  Sharpsburg  ia  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
ridge. 

Along  these  hills  the  rebel  lines  were  posted,  four  miles  in  extent.  Their 
position  was  exceedingly  strong,  protected  by  ravines  and  forests.  Every 
commanding  crest  was  crowned  with  gnns,  and  the  tbrests  were  planted 
thick  with  a  sudden  growth  of  bristling  bayonets.  The  rebel  lines  of  re- 
treat, should  retreat  be  found  necrasary,  were  unobstructed  by  the  roads 
in  their  rear.  The  extreme  right  of  the  rebel  lines  was  within  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  of  the  Potomac ;  in  front,  and  along  their  left  flank,  was  the 
Antietam,  winding  through  a  wooded  ravine,  with  banks  too  high  and  with 
waters  too  deep  to  permit  a  crossing,  except  at  two  fords,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  Between  these  distant  fords  there  were  three  bridges :  on 
the  right,  the  centre,  and  the  left  of  the  rebel  lines.  These  bridges  were 
all  strongly  guarded. 

To  the  Union  troops,  the  nature  of  the  ground  held  by  the  rebels  was 
very  deceptive ;  the  waving  com,  the  smoothly-ploughed  fields,  the  trees, 
of  stunted  growth,  and  the  deeper  forests,  which  covered  the  gradual  slopes, 
concealed  the  crags,  the  precipices,  the  gullies,  and  the  tangled  jungles, 
through  which  the  patriots  must  force  their  way,  under  a  withering  Are  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  before  they  could  reach  the  rebel  lines.  General 
lee  had  well  chosen  his  position ;  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  he  could 
defend  it. 

The  patriot  troops  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam,  behind  a  low 
rangs  of  hills  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  These  eminences  were 
generally  commanded  by  the  heights  held  by  the  rebels.  Here  our  lines 
were  extended  and  our  batteries  massed.  During  most  of  the  day  of  Tues- 
day, September  16th,  General  McClellan  was  employed  reconnoitring  the 
ground,  posting  hn  troops,  and  forming  his  plan  of  attack.  The  two  com- 
bined armies,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men,  gaaed 
quietly  at  each  other,  awaiting  with  impatience  and  anxiety  the  terrible 
shock  of  battle  which  was  impending.  There  were,  perhaps  needful,  but 
certainly  very  deplorable  delays,  which  enabled  the  foe  to  bring  up  power- 
ful reentbrcements,  and  greatly  to  strengthen  their  position.  When  our 
troops  arrived  on  the  east  of  the  Antietam,  they  were  ninety  thousand  in 
number  ;■  and  the  rebels  but  fifty  thousand.  Twenty-four  precious  honrs 
were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  battle,  during  which  time  many  of  the 
positions  of  the  enemy  were  rendered  almost  impregnable,  and  "  Ston3- 
wall "  Jackson  joined  Lee  with  his  powerful  troops ;  and  other  reenforce- 
ments  were  also  enabled  to  arrive  during  the  battle.* 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tue'sday,  the  16th,  General  HTooker'e 
Corps  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam,  by  the  upper  bridge,  on  the 

*  "  My  plan  for  the  impending  general  engagement  was,  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  with  the 
corps  of  Hooker  and  Mansfield,  supported  by  Sumner's,  and,  if  necessary,  by  Franklin's ;  and,  as 
Boon  aa  matters  looked  favorable  there,  to  move  the  corps  of  Biimside  against  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme right,  upon  the  ridge  running  to  the  south  and  rear  of  Sharpsburg;  and,  liaving  carried 
their  position,  to  press  along  the  crest  towards  our  rigtt:  and,  whenever  either  of  these  flank 
movements  should  be  successful,  to  advance  our  centre  with  all  the  forces  then  disposablB.  — 
General  Jfc  (Man's  Ileport 
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Hagefstowii  road,  and  by  the  ford  above  it  The  movement  was  effected 
and  the  height  gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  without  opposition. 
Pressing  forward  in  this  direction  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  foe,  they  en- 
countered an  unexpected  storm  of  grape  and  canister,  which  compelled 
them  to  fall  back.  Again  they  advanced  in  more  formidable  ai'ray,  with 
batteries  in  iront,  supported  by  infantry,  while  skirmishers  wore  sent  out 
on  either  flank.  The  ground  over  which  they  marched  was  billy  and 
somewhat  cultivated  with  cornfields  and  meadows,  interspered  with  woods 
and  ravines. 

As  the  column  was  approaching  an  open  pasture,  enclosed  on  two  sides 
by  woods,  and  protected  by  a  hill  on  the  right,  the  skirmishers  on  the, 
flanks  were  assailed  by  a  brisk  Are  from  the  rebels  concealed  in  the  woods; 
at  the  same  time,  in  our  front,  and  on  our  right  flank,  batteries  opened  a 
very  vigorous  flre.  The  skirmish  rose  suddenly  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
battle.  "  The  fight  flashed,  and  glimmered,  and  faded,  and  finally  went 
out  in  the  dai-k."  This  movement  was  but  a  successful  reconnoissance  in 
preparation  for  the  great  battle  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  next  day. 
The  hostile  pickets  on  this  portion  of  the  line  were  so  near  each  other,  that 
during  the  night  six  of  the  rebels  were  captured.  As  the  patriot  troops 
threw  themselves  down  upon  their  arms  for  sleep,  General  Hooker  said, 
"  We  are  through  for  to-night,  gentlemen ;  but  to-morrow  we  fight  the 
battle  tiiat  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Republic."  During  the  niglit  there  were 
repeated  alarms,  so  that  the  soldiers  on  either  side  obtained  but  little  repose. 

While  General  Hooker  was  making  this  movement  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th,  the  Ninth  Coips  proceeded,  hj  divisions,  down  the  course  of  the 
Antietam  about  three  ihiles,  where  they  halted,  and  took  position  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Eohersville  to  Sharpsburg.  They  occupied  a  range  of 
hills  which  covered  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Antietam  and  the  lower  ford. 
These  troops  were  admirably  posted,  and  the  next  day  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Burnaide.  In  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  they 
moved  foj'ward  to  occupy  a  j'idge  nearer  to  the  river,  in  anticipation  of  a 
movement  across  the  river  at  what  is  called  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  foe.  In  effecting  this  movement,  our  batteries 
were  briskly  engaged  with  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Btream.  During  this  artillery  fight,  the  superiority  of  our  guns  and  practice 
were  manifest  in  silencing  several  guns  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  battle  of  Antietam  really  commenced  at  daybreak,  Wednesday 
morning,  September  17,  by  Hooker's  Division,  on  the  extreme  light,  and 
here  until  noon  the  most  intense  interest  of  the  conflict  centred.'  During 
the  night  the  rebels  had  been  exceedingly  elated  by  the  ai-rival  of  the  di- 
visions of  Jackson  and  Lawton,  flushed  with  their  brilliant  victory  at 
Harper's  Feny,  and  having  their  cartridge-boxes  well  filled  with  the  cap- 
tured ammunition;  With  these  reenforcements,  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess were  far  in  favor  of  Lee.  His  position  was  seemingly  impregnable. 
The  patriots,  in  malting  the  assault,  were  compelled  to  march,  by  the  most 
difficult  approaches,  upon  the  muzzles  of  his  guna  Lee,  the  most  renowned 
of  the  rebel  generals,  was  in  command,  with  Jackson  on  Lis  left  ;  Long- 
street  on  his  right ;  and  Hill  at  his  centre. 
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General  Hooker,  during  the  niglit,  waa  reenforced  by  the  corpa  of  Sum- 
ner and  Mansfield.  "Wednesday  morning  opened  cloudy ;  Hooker's  Division 
moved  on  to  tho  assault  with  a  vigorous  lire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  A 
ITational  hattery  was  pushed  forward  over  the  field  beyond  the  central 
woods,  whieh  penetrated  it  like  a  broad  promontory-  On  these  two  plains 
and  the  interfutting  woods  were  the  billows^  of  battle  to  surge,  the  tide- 
wave  of  victory  swaying  hither  and  thither,  now  bearing  friend,  and  now 
foe  alternately  on  its  crest,  but  everywhere  leaving  ttdckly  strewn  the 
dead  and  wounded,  while  it  swept  along  in  il .  devastating  course. 

Hooker's  men,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  their  intrepid  commander, 
■whom  they  saw  everywhere,  and  constantly  under  fire,  pressed  forward 
bravely  in  their  work.  Artillery  and  infantry  vied  with  each  other  in 
striking  tlie  enemy  the  heaviest  blows.  The  battle  was  now  opened  all 
along  the  lines,  extending  four  or  five  miles  from  the  right  td  the  extreme 
left.  The  ear  was  deafened  by  the  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  guns ; 
while  the  discharge  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  rifles,  at  first  in 
distinct  reports  and  volleys,  and  finally  blending  in  one  confused  and  thun- 
dering roll,  mingled  with  the  noise  of  bursting  shell  and  the  cry  of  onset, 
which  appalled  the  spirits  even  of  veterans  in  horrid  war. 

For  half  an  hour  the  battle  raged  with  the  utmost  ferocity  on  both 
sides,  irvithout  either  party  giving  the  slightest  indication  of  yielding. 
Begiments  and  brigades  melted  away  under  the  storm  of  buUets  and  iron 
hail.  At  the  close  of  the  half-hour  the  rebels  began  to  falter,  and  gave 
way  a  little  beneath  the  canopy  of  smoke  which  covered  them.  As  their 
receding  fire  was  manifest,  the  patriot  lines  daslaed  forward  with  a  cheer. 
The  first  giving  way  waa  in  the  front  of  the  centre  of  Hooker's  ibrce. 
General  Meade,  with,  his  reserves,  pressed  on  in  pursuit.  The  fugitives 
Bought  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and  the  victors  hotly  pursued  them. 

"  Bet  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly  and  heavily  terrible 
volleys — volleys  which  smote,  and  bent,  and  broke,  in  a  moment,  that  eager 
front,  and  hurled  them  swiftly  back  for  half  the  distance  they  had  won. 
Not  swiftly  nor  in  a  panic  any  farther.  Closing  up  their  shattered  lines, 
they  came  slowly  away — a  regiment  where  a  brigade  had  been,  hardly  a 
brigade  where  a  whole  division  had  been  victorious.  They  had  met  at  the 
.  woods  the  first  volley  of  musketry  from  fresh  troops,  and  had  returned 
them  till  their  line  had  yielded  and  gone  down  before  the  weight  of  fire, 
and  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted."  * 

There  are  moments  in  the  dread  scenes  of  battle,  when  that  Divine 
Power  which  watches  over  conflicting  hosts  seems  to  sway  the  mighty  for- 
ces beneath  TTis  control,  by  the  merest  touch  of  His  rod.  In  the  execution 
of  His  purposes  of  individual  or  National  chastisement,  He  punishes  now 
this  side  and  now  that.  Men  call  this  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Mind, 
which  controls  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals  more  easily  than 
chaff  is  scattered  by  the  wind,  the  fortune  of  the  hour.  The  rebel  General 
"Wood,  rushed  forward  with  fresh  troops  from  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia, to  fill  the  gap  left  in  the  Confederate  line  by  the  retreat  of  Law- 


*  New  York  Tiilaue  Beport 
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ton's  Division.  But  a  moment  before,  the  reLels  were  retreating  in  confu- 
sion, driven  madly  by  tlie  onset  of  tlie  patriots.  3sfow  the  rebels  are  pour- 
ing out  of  the  woods  and  advancing  tlirough  the  fields  with  yells  of  vie- 
tory,  and  the  patriots  are  compelled  to  retire. 

Hooker  sends  forward  liia  nearest  brigade  to  meet  the  oncoming  surge ; 
but  they  break  before  the  flame  which  was  flashed  in  their  faces.  He  calls 
for  another  brigade.  There  is  none  within  reach  which  can  be  spared.  There 
is  danger  that  his  centre  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  and  annihilated.  To 
weaken  his  right  is  perilous.  But  that  is  his  only  resource  to  prevent  de- 
struction. He  sends  the  peremptory  order  to  Doubleday :  "  Give  me  your 
best  brigade  instantly,"  It  is  Hartsuff's,  The  order  ia  promptly  obeyed. 
Down  the  hill  to  the  right,  at  the  double-quick,  comes  the  brigade.  It  en- 
ters the  woods  in  front,  and  is  lost  for  a  moment,  till  it  emerges  from  the 
thicket,  where  crashing  limbs  of  trees,  and  shot  and  shell,  had  been  falling 
upon  their  heads  like  autumnal  leaves.  The  open  field  beyond,  ploughed 
by  the  enemy's  sliot,  was  soon  reached,  where  the  shattered  remnants  of 
three  brigades  were  rushing  past  them  to  the  rear.  The  course  of  these 
veterans,  led  by  their  dauntless  general,  took  them  by  the  spot  where 
General  Hooker  stood.  His  eye  flashed  with  enthusiasm  as  he  beheld 
their  heroic  bearing,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  I  think  they  will  hold  it," 

Pressing  steadily  across  the  field,  reckless  of  wounds  and  death,  they 
ascended  a  hill  and  formed  in  line  upon  its  crest.  Every  man  was  exposed 
to  the  pitiless  storm  from  the  rebel  ranks,  and  yet  not  one  bent  before  it. 
Hrstthe  patriots  fire  in  volleys,  then  at  will,  but  with  remarkable  rapidity 
and  precision.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  as  the  whole  line  stood,  in  clear 
relief  against  the  sky,  canopied  with  smoke,  and  emitting  incessant  sheets 
of  flame.  This  heroic  band  v/m  composed  mainly  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts. 

There,  for  half  an  hour,  as  immovable  as  the  trees  of  the  forest,  they 
held  the  ridge.  The  shot  of  the  foe  cut  large  gaps  in  their  line,  but  no- 
where did  their  line  bend.  Their  general  was  severely  wounded.  Still 
with  bold  heart  they  fought  on.  No  support  came  to  their  aid,  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted ;  stiU  firmly  they  began  to  press  down  the  hill  upon 
the  rebels,  and  drove  them  back  the  second  time  into  the  woods.  The 
troops  suffered  severely  in  gaining  this  victory,  but  a  more  gallant  deed 
has  perhaps  never  been  performed  on  battle-field. 

There  were  critical  moments  in  the  fight.  Kickette's  Division,  on 
Hooker's  left,  after  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  advance,  had  fallen  back 
exhausted.  Part  of  General  Mansfield's  Corps  had  been  ordered  to  support 
them,  and  for  a  time  the  two  corps  united  maintained  their  ground,  until 
General  Mansfield*  received  a  mortal  wound,  when  the  troops  drew  back 

*  Brigadiar-Goceral  JosepK  K.  ¥,  Mansflelcl,  of  the  regular  armj,  ■was  bom  in  Hew  Haven, 
ConnBcliout  Deoember  23,  1803.  He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1822,  second  in  &  doas  of  forty 
members.  Eulering  Uie  Bnginoer  Corps  as  second  lieutemint,  be  was  for  a  time  employed  in 
planning  fortiflcafeaa  for  harbor  and  coast  defsnees.  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Hamilton,  and  Port 
Pulaski  received  the  benefit  of  his  soieatifio  skill.  During  (iia  Mexicsa  war,  he  was  chief  eugi- 
near  under  Gleneral  Taylor.  For  gallantry  in  Eeveral  engagementa  he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy.  In  1853  ho  was  appointed  inspector-general,  ivhieh  post  he  held  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Eeliellion.     In  186!  he  received  his  eommisEion  as  brigadier-general  in  tlia  regular  army, 
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finding  the  enemy  so  Jieavily  massed  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  their 
lines. 

On  the  right,  Doubleday  }iad  not  swerved  an  inch  from  his  appointed 
station.  Keeping  his  guns  constantly  at  work,  ho  had  tinally  silenced  a 
robel  battery  which  had  for  half  an  hour  enfiladed,  with  terrible  effect,  oar 
centre.  From  fire  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock,  four  hours, 
our  soldiers  were  fighting,  swaying  to  and  fro  over  tiiis  contracted  field,  and 
making  biit  httle  progi-ess  against  the  enemy.  The  carnage  on  both  sides 
waa  fearful.  There  was  an  important  point,  which  General  Hooker 
judged  would  prove  the  key  of  the  entire  position.  He  ordered  the  whole 
line  to  advance,  and  rode  himself  in  front  of  the  troops.  His  white  horse 
and  tall  iigure  had  all  day  long  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  rebel 
sharpshootei's.  Aa  he  approached  the  point  of  attack,  a  shower  of  bullets, 
from  the  covert  of  the  woods,  whistled  around  him,  striking  down  several 
men  at  his  flide,  while  one  ball  passed  entirely  through  his  foot.  Still,  re- 
gardless of  his  wound  and  the  pain,  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  saddle  and 
pressed  forward.  There  was  a  rebel  regiment  lurking  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Its  capture  would  secure  our  victory.  Though  suffering  extreme 
pain,  he  looked  eagerly  around  to  find  some  force  to  chai'ge  the  bewildered 
foe,  and  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  regiment  to  the  right.  Order  it  forward ! 
Crawford  and  Gordon  are  coming  up.  Tell  them  to  caiTy  those  woods 
and  hold  them,  and  it  is  our  fight." 

"  I  could  not,"  writes  an  eye-witness,*  "  help  seeing  the  sagacity  and 
promptness  of  his  movements,  how  completely  his  troops  were  kept  in 
hand,  how  devotedly  they  trusted  him,  how  keen  was  his  insight  into  the 
battle,  how  eveiy  opportunity  was  seized,  and  every  reverse  was  che^^ed 
and  turned  into  another  success." 

The  anguish  of  his  wound  rendered  it  now  necessary  for  him  to  retire. 
Fortunately,  General  Sumner,  who  had  been  ordered  to  his  support,  at  that 
moment  arrived  and  assumed  the  command.  Of  his  three  divisions,  Sedg- 
wick advanced  on  the  right,  French  near  the  centre,  and  Richardson  on 
the  left.  Sumner  advanced  rapidly  through  the  woods  to  the  point  where 
Gordon  and  Crawford  were  holding  their  ground  against  a  terrible  fire  of 
the  rebels. 

"  The  veteran  general  was  riding  along  in  the  forest,  far  ahead  of  his 
brigade,  his  hat  off,  his  gray  hair  and  beard  and  moustache  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  fire  in  his  eye  and  his  martial  air,  as  he  hurried  to  where 
the  bullets  were  thickest." 

Sedgwick's  Division  was  in  fi^nt.  To  support  Crawford  and  Gordon 
he  must  emerge  from  the  woods  and  cross  an  open  cornfield,  exposed  to  a 
merciless  fire.  Deploying  his  columns  into  line,  he  sweeps  over  the  field. 
But  the  rebels  were  by  this  time  strongly  reenforced.  A  part  of  his  line 
broke  on  the  left.     Crawford  heavily  crowded,  broke  on  the  right.     His 

and  was  placed  in  command  of  Washington  and  of  the  Department  of  Virginia.     During  Popo'a 
campaign,  and  ia  tiie  aeeond  battle  of  Ball  Eiin,  he  was  in  active  service.    At  liia  owa  request, 
after  the  intasion  of  Marjland,  ho  waa  ordered  to  report  to  General  McOlollaTi,  and  was  aasigncd 
to  tlio  command  of  the  oorpa  ■which  had  been  nndor  Major-General  Baoks. 
*  George  W.  Smalloy.  correspondent  of  tlie  A'ijiir  York  Tribtate. 
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troops,  ruehing  back  in  confusion  upon  Sedf^ick's  lines,  threw  anotlier 
portion  into  disorder.  The  officers  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  rally 
their  men.  General  Sedgwick,  though  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  the  leg, 
and  the  wrist,  and  having  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  BtUl  remained  in 
the  field.  His  adjutant,  IMajor  Sedgwick,  was  shot  through  the  body. 
Lieutenant  Howe,  of  his  staff,  endeavored  to  rally  the  disordered  portion 
of  the  troops,  hut  they  were  too  severely  cut  up  to  stand. 

Half  of  the  officers  of  the  34th  Now  York  were  disabled ;  their  colors 
were  shot  to  pieces ;  every  one  of  their  color-guard  wounded,  and  but  a 
handful  of  men  left.  Only  thirty-four  of  the  whole  regunent  could  be 
brought  together  after  the  fight.  The  Tifteenth  Massachusetts  went  into  the 
battle  with  seventeen  officers  and  sis  hundred  men.  They  came  out  with 
nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-foiu'  men.  All  the  efforts  of 
Howard  and  Sumner  were  unavailing  to  reorganize  the  troops  or  to  check 
the  impetuous  advance  of  the  foe.  Our  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  rear, 
and  again  the  trampled  cornfield,  strewn  with  oiir  dead  and  dying,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Their  further  advance  was,  however,  cheeked  by 
the  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery. 

It  was  one  o'clock.  The  prospect  looked  gloomy.  Hooter  was  carried 
from  the  field  wounded ;  his  corps  greatly  exhausted ;  the  ammimition  of 
several  of  the  batteries  was  expended,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to 
retire.  All  that  had  been  gained  had  been  lost.  We  could  now  only 
hope  to  hold  our  own.  Advance  was  impossible.  At  this  crisis  Pranklin 
appeared  with  fresh  troops,  and  formed  sublimely  on  the  left.  Gener:.! 
Smith,  with  his  Maine  and  Vermont  troops,  was  ordered  to  retake  tho 
oomfleld.  Magnificently  it  was  done.  His  troops,  on  the  doubly-quick, 
Bwept  the  field  like  a  cloud-shadow,  penetrated  the  forest,  and  in  ten 
minutes  had  gained  tliem  both.  So  sudden  are  the  changes  in  the  kaleido- 
scope of  battle.  Now  for  a  couple  of  hours  there  was  a  slight  lull  in  this 
tempest  of  death — though  the  thunders  of  artillery  were  incessantly  echo- 
ing over  the  hills. 

During  all  these  hours  of  incessant  carnage  on  the  right,  there  had  been 
a  continual  thundering  of  batteries  on  tho  centre,  mingling  with  the  sound 
of  more  distant  artillery  on  the  left.  This  plainly  indicated  that  the  great 
battle  was  raging  along  the  whole  line.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Bnrnside, 
was  posted  on  a  ridge  just  east  of  the  Antietam  River,  and  extended  south- 
erly from  opposite  the  stone  bridge  to  one-third  of  a  mile  below.  The  rebels 
had  gathered  in  great  strength  to  defend  the  passage  of  this  bridge,  and  had 
strongly  fortified  the  banks  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  Bumside  led  forward  bis  troops  to  cross 
the  bridge.  It  was  an  attempt  before  which  the  boldest  hearts  well  might 
quail. 

The  Eleventh  Connecticut  Infantry,  a  brave  and  veteran  regiment.  Colonel 
Kingsbury  commanding,  WM  detailed  to  lead  the  attack.  They  were  first 
to  deploy  as  skirmishers  and  drive  the  rebels  from  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
They  were  to  be  followed  by  Crook's  Brigade  in  front  and  Sturgis's  Division 
in  reserve,  who  were  to  rush  across  the  bridge  and  deploy  to  the  right  and 
loft  on  the  opposite  banks.     They  were  then  to  drive  the  rebels  over  the 
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hill  and  cany  its  crest.  Kodman's  Division  was  to  cross  at  the  ford,  cany 
the  opposite  heights,  and  join  the  forces  crossing  at  the  hridge. 

The  Eleventh  Connecticut  promptly  advanced  on  the  enemy's  outposts, 
while  the  batteries  in  tlie  rear  redoubled  their  fire  upon  the  rebels  guard- 
ing the  bridge.  Crooli's  Brigade  was,  for  a  moment,  staggered  by  the 
murderous  fire  with  which  it  was  assailed.  Sturgis's  Division,  pressing  by, 
took  the  perilous  precedence.  The  Second  Maryland  and  the  Sixth  New 
Hampshire  charged  upon  the  bridge  at  the  double-quick,  Biit  no  mortal 
endurance  could  bear  up  ■  under  the  fire  which  assailed  them.  They 
faltered,  halted,  retreated  in  confusion.  Again,  and  yet  again,  they  made 
the  attempt,  with  a  similar  result.  Exhausted,  bleeding,  and  with  the 
ground  strewn  with  their  dead,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  field. 

Fresh  troops  were  brought  forward.  The  Fifty-first  New  York  and  the 
Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  were  now  to  eSsay  the  difficult  task.  By  this  time 
Colonel  Crook  had  got  a  battery  in  position  to  sweep  the  farther  end  of  the 
bridge.  With  this  aid  the  two  new  regiments  pushed  forward  in  an  enthu- 
siastic charge,  which  put  to  flight  all  opposition,  and  at  one  o'clock  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  proudly  on  the  opposite  banks.  The  brave 
Colonel  Kingsbury,  of  the  Connecticut  Eleventh,  w^  shot  while  cheering 
bis  regiment  in  crossing  the  bridge.  The  victors  deployed  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  with  exultant  cheers  planted  their  banners  and  their  batteries 
on  'the  crest  of  the  hill, 

Eodman's  Division,  in  the  mean  time,  efiected  a  crossing  at  the  ford ; 
and  forming  in  line  upon  the  bluff,  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  planted 
their  batteries  on  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  ford.  Then  forming 
in  column,  they  marched  along  the  bluff  and  joined  their  comrades  who 
had  so  heroicly  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  During  the  march  they 
suffered  much  from  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  rebels,  which  swept  their 
ranks  with  very  aocurate  aim. 

It  is  interesting  to  view  the  engagement  on  the  left,  aa  pictured  from 
the  enemy's  elevated  position,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  (S.  0.) 
Courier : 

"  Columns  of  the  enemy  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  Antietam  on 
the  open  ground  beyond,  moving  as  if  in  preparation  to  advance.  Others 
were  so  far  in  the  distance  that  one  could  recognize  them  as  troops  only  by 
the  sunlight  that  gleamed  upon  their  arms,  while  considerable  numbers  were 
within  cannon-shot,  defiantly  flaunting  their  flags  in  our  faces.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  scene  from  the  apex  of  the  turnpike  was  truly  magnificent,  and 
the  eye  embraced  a  picture  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  look  upon 
in  this  age. 

"  From  twenty  different  stand-points  great  volumes  of  smoke  were  every 
instant  leaping  from  the  muzzles  of  angry  guns.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  white  fantastic  shapes  that  floated  away  from  bursted  shells.  Men 
were  leaping  to  and  fro,  loading,  firing,  and  handling  the  artillery,  and 
now. and  then  a  hearty  yell  would  reach  the  ear,  amid  the  tumult,  that 
spoke  of  death  or  disaster  from  some  well-aimed  ball.  Before  us  were  the 
enemy.  A  regiment  or  two  had  crossed  the  river,  and  running  in  squads 
from  the  woods  along  its  bankB,  were,  trying  to  form  a  line.     Suddenly  a 
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Bliell  falls  among  tliem,  and  another  and  another,  until  tJictliOusands 
scatter  like  a  swarm  of  files,  and  disappear  in  the  woods.  A  second  time 
the  effort  is  made,  and  there  ia  a  second  failure.  Then  there  is  a  diversion. 
The  batteries  of  the  Federals  open  afresh ;  then  infantry  try  another  point, 
and  finally  they  succeed  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on  this  side.  Our  troops 
Tinder  D.  H.  Hill  meet  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensues  in  the  centre. 
Backward,  forward,  surging  and  swaying  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  the 
various  columns  are  seen  in  motion.  It  is  a  hot  place  for  lis,  but  is  hotter 
BtiU  for  the  enemy.  They  are  directly  under  our  guns,  and  we  mow  them 
down  like  grass.  The  raT,r  levies,  sustained  by  the  veterans  behind,  come 
up  to  the  work  well,  and  fight  for  a  short  time  witli  an  excitement  inci- 
dent to  their  novel  experiences  of  a  battle ;  but  soon  a  portion  of  their  line 
gives  way  in  confusion.  Their  reserves  come  up,  and  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Our  centrfe,  however,  stands  as  firm  as  adamant, 
and  they  fall  back." 

From  one  to  three  o'clock,  over  the  entire  battle-field,  there  was  an 
interval  of  comparative  quiet,  but  it  was  only  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  war. 
It  succeeded  the  terrific  explosions  of  the  artiUery  on  this  centre  of  the 
National  line,  where  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  a  demonstration  had  been 
made  on  the  enemy  by  all  the  batteries,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention 
from  the  movement  of  onr  left.  A  battery  was  boldly  pushed  forward  across 
the  bridge  lialf  a  mile,  immediately  in  front  of  the  rebel  centre,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  held  its  position  with  great  fortitude  and  success.  Our  artil- 
lery was  replied  to  with  equal  spirit  by  the  rebels,  who  in  force,  under 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  were  prepared  to  resist  every  advance  of  infantry.  A 
scene  of  mingled  horror  and  grandeur  was  presented  in  this  battle  of 
cannon,  whose  brazen  mouths  spoke  in  tonea  of  defiance  and  exultation, 
to  which  the  cheers  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  infantry  on 
right  and  left  were  as  the  faintest  cries  of  children  ii^  the  howling  of  a 
storm.  A  hail  of  fearfal  missiles,  of  balls  and  bursting  shells,  were  crash- 
ing through  the  trees,  and  ploughing  up  the  ground,  or  falling  with  mur- 
derous efiect  among  the  men  lying  flat  upon  their  feces  in  regiments  and 
brigades  to  escape  them.  This  teri'ific  battle  of  artillery,  in  which  nearly 
two  hundred  guns  were  engaged,  continued  in  its  intensity  for  about  two 
hours,  till  ammunition  failed  on  both  sides,  and  battery  after  battery  was 
sent  to  the  rear  exhausted. 

The  fields  on  which  the  different  portions  of  the  Union  army  were  con- 
tending were  liidden  from  each  other  hj  intervening  woods,  hills,  and 
ravines,  so  that  the  right  and  left  wings,  separated  by  miles  of  broken 
land,  could  neither  be  stimulated  nor  disheartened  by  the  successes  or 
reverses  of  the  other.  But  from  the  commanding  hill  on  ■  the  left  bank  of 
the  Antietam,  where  General  KcOlellan's  head-quarters  were  established, 
the  whole  scene  was  brought  under  his  anxious  eye.  In  many  instances 
the  entire  movements  of  the  dark  columns,  advancing  over  the  green  hill- 
sides to  the  charge,  and  then  the  effect  of  victory  with  its  advancing 
banners,  or  of  repulse  in  the  broken  or  scattering  forces,  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  commanding  general  and  his  staff.  From  the  signal 
stations,  too,  on  still  higher  eminences  near  the  Bhie  Ridge,  the  move- 
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nieiitji  of  the  enemy's  forces  towards  different  pointa,  eitlier  as  reGnforce- 
nienta  or  attacking  parties,  were  closely  watched  through  powerful  field- 
glasses,  and  often  reported  in  time  to  enable  the  officers,  whose  commands 
were  endangered,  to  make  preparation  to  receive  them  with  shot  and  shell 
or  at  the  points  of  glittering  bayonets. 

The  heavy  work  of  the  morning  had  been  accomplished  with  great  loss. 
But  ground  for  further  operations  had  been  obtained  in  the  straggle. 
There  was  as  yet  no  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy.  From  their  advantages 
of  position  our  losses,  so  far,  had  been  heavier  than  theirs.  There  had 
been  little  concert  of  action  among  the  different  divisions  of  tlie  Union 
anny.-  Consequently  there  were  no  overpowering  numbers  at  hand  to  fall 
triumphantly  on  any  considerable  portion  of  the  hostile  rebel  line,  and 
eitlier  annihilate  them  or  crowd  them  back  in  confusion  on  the  centre. 
At  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  state  of  the  battle,  therefore,  demanded  a  vig- 
orous  and  decisive  attack  of  our  advance.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  given 
by  McClellan  to  both  right  and  left  at  about  the  same  time. 

Franklin,  on  the  right,  wm  ordered  to  cany  the  woods  next  in  front  of 
him,  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Before  it  conld  be  fulfilled,  General 
Sumner  sent  back  word  that  if  Franklin  were  repulsed,  there  was  great 
danger  that  the  right  would  again  be  forced  back,  since  his  own  corps  were 
not  sufficiently  reorganized  to  act  as  a  reserve,  Franklin's  grand  advance 
of  infantry  was  therefore  in  effect  countermanded,  since  he  was  ordered  to 
avoid  all  risks  of  defeat.  Pushing  forward  liis  batteries,  however,  with 
heavy  supports  of  infantry,  he  briskly  engaged  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
occupied  his  attention  wliile  the  deeply  important  advance  of  Bui-nside 


To  this  brave  general  was  committed  the  task  of  deciding,  for  the 
Union  or  EebelHon,  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war.  He  had  for 
this  purpose  a  corps  of  only  sixteen  thousand  troops,  diminished  and 
fatigued  by  the  hot  work  of  the  forenoon.  Ilis  effective  force  did  not 
now  probably  exceed  fourteen  thousand,  too  few  for  the  critical  action 
^signed  to  hiin.  But  Genera]  Bumaide  obeyed  the  order  with  great 
gallantry.  Having  sent  some  of  his  artillery  in  front,  the  corps  again 
pushed  forward.  Wilcox's  Division,  supported  by  Crook's  Brigade  on  the 
right,  moved  towards  Sharpsbnrg,  which  was  one  mile  distant.  Their 
course  lay  over  tlie  summit  of  a  hill,  through  a  series  of  ploughed  fields 
and  ravines.  Most  of  the  way  they  were  exposed  to  the  Are  from  a  semi- 
circular ridge  in  front,  fix)m  which,  by  their  accumidating  batteries,  the 
enemy  commanded  nearly  the  whole  line.  .  On  the  left,  General  Rodman 
and  Colonel  Scammon,  of  the  Kanawha  Division,  pushed  forward,  from 
the  base  of  the  !ii!l  up  to  its  summit,  directly  in  front  of  a  heavy  force  of 
artillery  and  infantry. 

The  whole  line  pressed  forward  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  in  perfect 
order.  Franklin,  on  the  other  side,  was  sending  forward  his  batteries,  and 
the  armies  seemed  once  more  to  be  rushing  on  to  cruel  battle.  Bumside's 
movement  was  in  plain  view  of  McOIellan's  position. 

An  eye-witness  writes :  "  The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full  progress, 
the  batteries  in  the  centre  were  firing  with  new  vigor,  Franklin  blazing 
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away  on  tlie  right,  and  every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  woods,  along  the  whole 
line,  was  crested  and  veiled  with  white  clouds  of  smoke.  All  day  had 
been  clear  and  bright  since  the  early  cloudy  morning,  and  now  this  whole 
magnificent,  .nneqnalled  scene,  shone  with  the  splendor  of  an  afternoon 
September  sun.  Four  miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible,  its  horrors  all 
hidden,  the  fate  of  the  Kepublio  hanging  on  the  hour — could  any  one  be 
insensible  of  its  grandeur  i" 

The  Union  troops,  on  the  right  of  Burnside's  line,  pressed  on,  vic- 
toriously driving  the  rebel  infantry  and  batteries  before  them,  till  they 
nearly  reached  Sharpsbnrg.  The  left,  under  General  Rodman  and  Colonel 
Scammon,  though  greatly  exposed  to  an  exceedingly  heavy  fire  from  the 
rebel  guns,  which  were  most  advantageously  posted,  finally  overpowered 
the  foe.  The  rebels  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  bayonet,  which 
was  frequently  and  always  euccessfully  used  by  our  gallant  soldiers,  un- 
dismayed by  the  terrible  havoc  whicli  the  artillery  was  mailing  among 
them.  Some  of  our  troops  were  new  volunteer  regiments,  which  had  not 
been  in  the  service  tliree  months.     They,  however,  displayed  wonderful 

-  courage  and  efficiency.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  some- 
times have  been  confused  by  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  especially 
when  thrown  far  in  advance,  and  led  into  a  trap  by  a  dishonorable 
stratagem  of  the  rebels.  Such  a  disaster  happened  at  this  time  to  the 
Sixteenth  Connecticut,  of  General  Ilarland's  Brigade,  all  of  whose  troops, 
with  the  Fourth  Ehode  Island,  displayed  unwonted  fortitude  in  their 
trying  position.  The  Sixteenth  was  in  a  ravine,  between  the  hill  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  charge  of  Colonel  Fairchild'a  Brigade,  and  another 
hill,  a  little  farther  beyond,  which  was  planted  with  com.  The  Con- 
necticut troops  had  pushed  forward  close  to  the  com,  where  they  saw  tho 

'  Stars  and  Stripes  waving,  raised  as  a  decoy  by  the  rebels  swarming  there. 
Suddenly  the  rebels  sprang  np  from  their  treacherous  ambuscade,  and 
poured  a  staggering  volley,  at  close  irange,  upon  the  young  troops.  It 
was  too  terrible  a  surprise  for  inexperienced  men  to  meet,  ■  They  broke  in 
disorder,  crowding  upon  the  Fourtli  Khode  Island,  who  were  coming  up 
on  their  left,  and  who,  soon  afterwards,  through  the  same  stratagem,  lost 
their  color-beaxer.  He  had  carried  their  standard  to  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  treacherous  foe.  Two  lieutenants,  who  had  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  colors,  rescued  them  from  capture. 

Among  the  brave  young  officers  in  this  terrible  fight  was  Lieutenant 
Marvin  "Wait,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  In  1861,  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  his  whole  soul  was  roused  by  the  insults  upon  our  flag,  and 
leaving  college,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Connecticiit.  His 
soldierly  qualities  soon  gained  him  promotion  under  General  Bumside,  at 
Eoanoke  Island.  He  was  attached  to  the  "  Signal  Corps  "  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Macon,  and,  with  Lieutenant  Andrews,  so  guided,  by  signals,  the  fire 
of  our  guns,  as  to  compel  the  fall  of  the  fort,  receiving  the  thanks  of 
General  Parke  and  a  battle-flag,  for  meritorious  conduct. 

Belonging  to  the  Ninth  Corps,  he  came  north  with  General  Bumside, 
and  fought  heroically  at  Antietam.  He  was  wounded  three  times  before 
he  left  his  command,  viz..  in  the  sword  arm,  the  bone  being  shattered,  in 
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the  1^,  and  in  the  abdomen,  and  he  only  retired  when  he  was  nnable  to 
stand.  He  received  his  fourth  and  mortal  wound  while  being  carried  to 
the  real-.  One  who  saw  him  in  the  fight  Bays :  "  The  manly,  heroic,  deter- 
mined iii"e  of  his  eye,  and  the  battle  smile  of  loyalty  which  rested  on  his 
face,  told  how  sublime  was  his  pui-poae,  how  gi-eat  was  hia  devotion  to  his 
country.  He  understood  the  principles  for  wiiieh  he  fought ;  he  counted 
the  cost  before  he  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  nobly  he  stood  for  the  right. 
Generous  in  heart,  unselfish  in  patriotism,  truly  heroic,  few  young  men 
have  laid  more  on  the  counti'y's  altar  than  did  Lieutenant  "Wait." 

Popular  with  both  officers  and  men,  with  a  mind  bf  unusual  culture 
for  one  so  young,  endeai-ed  to  friends  by  all  that  waa  winning  and  lovely, 
it  was  no  common  loss  to  the  service,  to  the  country  and  friends,  when 
the  rebel  bullet  laid  him  low. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Charleston  Courier  correspondent,  the 
rebels  were  less  than  six  thousand  strong  on  their' right,  when  Burnside 
made  Hs  attack,  and  they  could  not  have  escaped  irretrievable  defeat, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  artillery,  which  was  so  admirably  planted  and 
handled  under  the  command  of  Major  Garnett.  Just  at  the  time  that 
Burnside's  last  advance  was  made,  the  rebel  General  A.  "P.  Hill  ap- 
proached with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  leil.  by  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  His  timely  arrival  was  the  salvation  of  the  rebels. 
Forming  on  their  right,  his  columns  were  soon  seen  marching  over  the 
fields  to  reenforce  their  comrades,  who  had  fought  heroically,  despite 
their  reverees.  The  rebels  were  concentrating,  from  aU  directions,  on 
our  left.  While  their  frrah  brigades  were  advancing  in  long,  dark  lines 
upon  the  patriot  troops,  their  batteries  were  also  accumulating  upon  the 
semicircular  ridge  above  them,  and  laying  low  many  a  brave  soldier, 
by  a  sharp  cross-fire. 

To  meet  the  movement  of  the  rebel  forces,  the  Union  left  was  obliged 
to  diverge  from  its  course  towards  Shai-psbnrg,  leaving  a  gap  between 
itself  and  the  right,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  with,  the  troops  of 
the  second  line.  Sturgis  had  been  ordered  up  with  his  reserves  from  the 
bridge,  and  the  whole  united  body  was  now  engaged.  Still,  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  continued  to  increase,  and  having  cheeked  the  advance 
of  our  iorcQS,  they  endeavored,  by  their  overwhelming  masses,  to  retrieve 
the  lost  ground.  General  Eodman,  while  forming  hia  troops  to  meet  the 
rebel  reenforcements,  which  were  seen  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  fell, 
sorely  wounded  in  the  chest.* 

*  BrigaSier-Gieneral  Isaac  P.  Rodman  was  a  citizen  soldier.  Immediately  upon  tlie  breaking 
out  of  tlie  rebellion,  he  left  the  quiet  pursuits  of  business,  and  volunteered  for  tho  defence  of  tlie 
Government,  Ha  entered  the  serrice  as  captain  in  one  of  tlie  regiments  of  his  native  State  of 
Eliode  Island.  His  aoldierlj  qualities  gained  for  him  quiolc  promotion,  and  he  led  his  regiment, 
as  colonel,  in  General  Burnside'a  North  Carolina  expedition.  At  Roanoke  and  Hewbern  he  won 
liigk  commendation.  For  these  Borvioes  he  was  made  brifcadier-generaL  With  foiling  health,  he 
was  requested  by  General  Burnside  to  take  a  furlough.  This  lie  did  with  raluGtanoe,  returning  to 
the  army  long  before  his  furlough  had  eipirod.  At  Soiitb  Mountain  ho  escaped  unharmed.  At 
Anlietam,  while  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  performing  the  part  of  n  m^or-general,  a  bullet 
pierced  his  breast,  and  he  was  carried  to  a  house  in  tho  rear.  There,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
days,  he  died.  His  remains  were  buried  at  his  native  plane,  South  Eingston,  with  the  liigheak 
honors.     He  was  mourned  as  a  ChriBtiaa  warrior,  and  as  one  of  the  pureat  and  best  of  mei;. 
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The  extreme  left  being  thrown  into  confcsion  by  the  loes  of  their 
leader,  Colonel  Harland's  Brigade  waa  forced  to  fall  back,  after  terrible 
loss.  To  press  forward  to  Sbarpsburg,  on  the  righf,  in  face  of  bo  large 
a  force,  would  endanger  the  whole  line,  unless  regnforcements  were 
speedily  sent  forward.  They  were  again  and  again  demanded  by  Gen- 
eral Eumside  for  his  exhausted  and  now  imperilled  troops.  Failing  to 
obtain  any,  a  further  advance  wae  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  order 
was  given  for  the  whole  line  to  fall  back  a  little  to  the  rear,  to  the  cover 
of  the  hill  taken  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

The  brave  soldiers,  with  mournful  hearts,  retired  from  the  fields  they 
had  won  at  such  a  fearful  sacrifice.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  their  heroic 
endurance  and  couri^e  under  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  while  holding  their  advanced  positions,  under  a  constantly  in- 
creasing Are  of  infantry  and  artillery.  We  cannot  better  describe  the 
magnificent  and  intensely  exciting  scene  which  the  battle-field  on  the 
left  presented,  during  those  critical  hours,  to  an  eye-witness  from  McOle!- 
lan's  head-quarters,  than-  in  the  graphic  words  of  Mr,  George  W.  Smalley, 
the  JVew  Yorlr.  Trihune  correspondent,  whom  we  have  several  times  quoted, 

"The  hill  was  carried,  but  could  it  be  held?  The  rebel  columns,  be- 
fore seen  moving  to  tSie  left,  increased  their  pace.  The  guns  on  the  hill 
above  send  an  angry  tempest  of  shell  down  among  Bumside's  guns  and  men. 
He  has  formed  his  columns,  apparently  in  the  near  angles  of  two  fields, 
bordering  tlie  road-— high  ground  about  them  everywhere,  except  in  rear. 

"  In  another  moment  a  rebel  battle  line  appears  on  the  brow  of  the 
ridge  above  them,  moves  swiftly  down,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and, 
though  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  of  which  we  plainly 
see  the  flashes,  does  not  fire  a  gun.  White  spaces  show  where  men  are 
falling,  but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the  line  advances.  The 
brigades  of  Burnside  are  in  heavy  column;  they  will  not  give  way  before 
a  bayonet- charge  in  line,  and  the  rebels  think  twice  before  they  dash  into 
those  hostile  masses. 

"  There  is  a  halt ;  the  rebel  left  gives  way  and  scatters  over  the  field ; 
the  rest  stand  fast  and  fire.  More  infantry  comes  up ;  Burnside  is  out- 
numbered, flanked,  compelled  to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely.  His 
position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack ;  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering 
firmness,  but  he  sends  to  JfeClellan  for  help, 

"MeCleilan's  glass,  for  tlie  last  half  hour,  h^  seldom  been  turned 
away  &om  the  left.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  Burnside  is  p 
needs  no  messenger  to  teU  him  that.  His  face  grows  darker  with  s 
thought.  Looking  down  into  the  valley,  where  fifteen  thousand  troops 
are  lying,  ho  turns  a  haJf-questioning  look  on  Fitz-John  Porter,  who 
stands  by  his  side,  gravely  scanning  the  field.  They  are  Porter's  troops 
below ;  are  fresh,  and  only  impatient  to  share  in  this  fight.  But  Porter 
slowly  shakes  his  headj  and  one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is 
passing  through  the  minds  of  both  generals.  '  They  are  the  only  reserves 
of  the  army ;  they  eannot'be  spared.' 

"  llcClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with  Porter  and  a  dozen  officers 
of  his  staff,  rides  away  to  the  left-,  in  Bumside's  direction,     Sykes  meets 
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them  on  tlie  road;  a  good  soldier,  whose  opinion  is  worth  taking.  The 
three  generals  talk  briefly  together.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment 
lias  come  when  every  tiling  may  turn  on  one  order,  given  or  withheld, 
when  the  history  of  the  battle  is  only  to  be  written  in  thonghts,  and  pur- 
poses, and  worda  of  the  general. 

"  Bumside's  messenger  rides  np.  His  measage  is :  '  I  want  troops 
and  guns.  If  you  do  not  send  them,  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an 
hour,'  McClellan'e  only  answer  for  the  moment  ia  a  glance  at  the  west- 
em  sky.  Then  he  tnnis  and  speaks  very  slowly;  'TeU  General  Bum- 
side  this  is  the  battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  his  ground  till  dark  at 
any  cost.  I  will  send  him  Miller's  Battery.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I 
have  no  infaiitry,'  Then,  as  the  messenger  was  riding  away,  he  called 
him  back,  '  Tell  him  if  he  cannot  hold  his  ground,  then  the  bridge,  to 
the  last  man !  always  the  bridge  I     If  the  bridge  is  lost,  all  is  lost. ' 

"  The  sun  is  already  down ;  not  half  an  hour  of  daylight  is  left. 
Till  Burnaide's  message  came  it  had  seemed  plain  to  every  one  that  the 
battle  could  not  be  finished  to-day,  IlTone  suspected  how  near  was  the 
peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack  on  exhausted  forces — how  vital  to  the 
safety  of  the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen  thousand  waiting 
troops  of  Ktz-John  Porter  in  the  hollow.  But  the  rebels  halted  instead 
of  pushing  on ;  their  vindictive  cannonade  died  away  as  the  light  faded. 
Before  it  was  quite  dark  the  battle  was  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of 
Bumside's  thundered  .against  the  enemy,  and  presently  this  also  ceased, 
and  the  field  was  still." 

How  awful  was  the  silence  of  the  deepening  night  which  now  reigned 
over  mountain,  hill-side,  and  valley,  and  over  the  trampled  fields,  whose 
walls  of  forest,  rock,  and  blood-stained  turf  had  trembled  with  the  deafening 
reverberations  of  nearly  two  hundred  cannon  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  rifiea,  irom  sunrise  till  dark  I  Fifteen  hours  of  mortal  strife, 
.in  which  were  wrought  acts  of  courage  and  sacrifice  that  made  heroes  of 
men  whose  souls  had  never  before  risen  to  the  appreciation  of  deeds  of 
such  lofty  empire.  There  is  something  in  the  subKmity  of  this  terrible 
conflict  for  all  that  nations  and  individuals  hold  dear — the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty and  righteous  law,  which  leaves  a  stamp  of  nobility  upon  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  share  in  this  holy  war. 

The  Union  forces  slept  upon  the  field  which  they  had  won  from  the 
enemy.  They  had  been  driven  from  the  extreme  ground  which  they  had 
captured  near  Sharpsbui^,  but  the  rebels  had  not  been  able  to  recover  the 
strong  position  commanding  the  river,  from  wliich  they  had  been  driven. 
Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Franklin  also  held  all  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  These  advantages  had  not  made  the  victory  decisive,  yet  all  was 
favorable  for  the  renewal  of  the  attack  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  found  both  armies  in  essentially  the  same 
position  they  had  occupied  the  evening  before ;  but  the  attack  was 
not  renewed — a  fatal  mistake,  which  caused  the  loss  to  the  Union  of  all 
the  bitterly  contested  advantages  gained  on  tlie  previous  day.  No  satis- 
factory cause  has  ever  been  given  for  this  delay.  General  McCleilan  says 
in  hie  preliminary  report ; — 
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"  A  eareful  and  anxious  survey  of  the  condition  of  my  command,  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  foreo  and  position,  failed  to  inspire  me  with 
any  reasonable  certainty  of  success,  if  I  renewed  the  attack  without  reen- 
forcing  columns.  A  view  of  the  shattered  state  of  some  of  the  corps 
sufficed  to  deter  me  from  pressing  them  into  immediate  action,  and  I  felt 
that  my  duty  to  the  army  and  the  country  forbade  the  risks  involved  in  a 
hasty  movement,  which  might  result  in  the  loss  of  what  had  b( 
the  previous  day." 

General  McClellan's  over-cautioua  mind  seems  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others,  not  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  grave  responsibilities 
which  attended  delay.  Moreover,  his  conclusions  were  reached  against  tho 
earnest  remonstraneea  of  two,  at  least,  of  liia  ablest  officers,  and  in  view  of 
facts  and  circumstances  which  would  have  led  most  generals  to  a  different 
decision. 

General  Bumside  testified  before  the  investigating  committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  war,  that  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  evening  of  the 
17th  he  went  over  to  McClellan's  head-quarters  and  ui^d  the  renewal 
of  the  attack,  saying  that,  with  fiye  thousand  fresh  troops  to  place 
b^ide  his  own,  he  was  willing  to  commence  tlie  attaclt  in  tlie  morning. 
He  further  testifies  that  there  would  liave  been  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
the  troops  from  Porter's  Corps,  which  had  not  been  engaged ;  that,  more- 
over, General  Morell's  Division,  of  q^uite  that  strength,  had  been  sent  to 
him,  but  not  with  orders  to  renew  the  engagement. 

On  the  right  the  opportunities  were  still  more  favorable.  General 
Franklin  testifies,  "  When  General  McClellan  visited  the  riglit  in  the  after- 
noon, I  showed  him  a  position  on  the  right  of  this  wood,  wliich  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  which  was  the  Dmiker  Church,  which  I  thought 
commanded  the  wood,  and  that  if  it  could  be  taken,  we  could  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  wood  by  merely  holding  this  point.  I  advised  that  we 
should  make  the  attack  on  that  place  the  next  morning,  from  General. 
Sumner's  position.  I  thought  tliere  was  no  doubt  about  our  being  able  to 
carry  it.  We  had  plenty  of  artillery  bearing  upon  it.  We  drove  the  enemy 
from  there  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  we  could  take  the 
place  the  next  raomiog,  and  I  thought  that  would  uncover  the  whole  left 
of  the  enemy." 

The  rebel  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  again  to  appeal  to  the 
gage  of  battle.  Their  regiments  had  been  broken  and  disordered  by  our 
frequent  fire.  Their  killed  and  wounded  covered  the  ground,  often  in 
heaps,  having  been  massed  in  ravines  and  on  hill-sides,  which  our  artillery 
swept  with  fearful  destruction.  The  Union  forces  had  been  deployed  in 
lines  and  much  more  scattered,  and  consequently  did  not  suffer  so  much. 
Moreover,  our  troops  had  now  gained  positions  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  held  hy  their  ibes.  They  had  the  opportunity  either  of  driving  the 
rebels  into  the  Potomac,  and  of  capturing  a  large  portion  of  their  army, 
or  of  pushing  them,  in  a  demoralized  state,  farther  into  a  hostile  country, 
where  their  communications  with  Virginia  could  be  easily  severed.  Our 
array,  if  defeated,  could  etwily  retreat  to  a  safe  praition  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Antietam,  and  wait  reenforcementa,  -wMch.  were  rapidly  coming 
up,  and  would  prolaably  arrive  in  time  to  do  service  on  the  18th. 

But  such  coneiderations  failed  to  persuade  General  McClellan  to  fol- 
low up  the  advantage  which  ought  to  have  heen  reaped  by  this  great  and 
bloody  battle.  The  reenforcements  of  iresh  troop  under  Generals  Coueh 
and  Humphreya,  which  he  waited  for,  would  make,  he  said,  a  "  certain 
thing"  of  it.  The  18th  was  suffered  to  pass  away  without  any  engage- 
ment, and  the  almost  crushed  rebels  escaped  without  molestation.  Couch's 
Division  arrived  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  soon  in  position.  Humphreys' 
troops  were  coming  up  all  through  the  day.  Many  of  the  wounded 
w^e  removed,  and  stragglers  collected.  The  opinions  of  most  of  General 
McClellan's  officers,  together  with  concumng  facte,  prove  that  this  delay 
gave  Lee  his  only  opportunity  to  escape.  An  attack  was  ordered  for  the 
nineteenth;  but  daylight  showed  that  the  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and,  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  with  all  its  baggage-trains,  was  hunying 
to  the  South.  Lee  deceived  General  JVtcClellan,  on  the  18th,  by  a 
feigned  movement  of  crossing  troops  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  as 
reenforcements.  The  enemy  abandoned  his  position  without  difficulty. 
There  was  no  haste  manifested  in  following  him  up.  The  Federal  cav- 
alry, during  the  battle  of  Antietam,  could  not  be  brought  into  service,  and 
was,  therefore,  fresh  for  pursuit.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  they  made 
a  reconnoissance  across  the  river,  which  proved  that  the  rear-giiard 
of  the  enemy  remained  in  some  force ;  but  produced  no  other  result  than 
the  capture  of  six  guns.  Our  army  slowly  advanced  to  the  Maryland 
shore  of  the  Potomac  ou  the  20th,  and  occupied  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
2Sd,  where  it  remained  till  October  26th,  jive  weeks  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  The  crossing  of  the  Potomac  by  the  Union  army  occupied 
ten  days — the  last  corps  having  reached  the  Virginia  side  on  the  5th  of 
Ifovember. 

Viewed  in  its  purpose  of  repelling  invasion  iu  the  North,  and  protect- 
ing the  Hational  Capital,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  the  devastations 
of  the  enemy,  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland  was  a 
successful  one.  On  both  sides  the  casualties  among  officers  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam  were  unusually  numerous.  The  rebels  were  at  least  equal  suffer- 
ers with  ourselves,  especially  in  the  loss  of  genera!  officers.  Among  their 
killed  were  Briga;dier-Generals  Starke  and  Branch,  and  among  their 
wounded  Major-General  Anderaon,  Brigadier-Generals  Anderson,  Lawton, 
Wright,  Ripley,  Amistead,  and  Eansome. 

The  Union  loss  by  regiments  and  brigades  was  frightful.  The  carnage 
they  experienced  is  indisputable  proof  of  their  gallantry  and  fortitude. 
Veteran  raiments  were  reduced  to  a  captain's  command,  full  regiments  to 
three  or  four  hundred.  Our  total  loss  was,  in  killed,  two  thousand  and 
ten ;-  wounded,  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen ;  missing,  one  thou- 
sand and  forty-three ;  total,  twelve  thousand  and  sixty-nine.  Our  com- 
bined loss  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  was  fourteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  patriot  troops  found  three  thousand  rebels 
left  dead  at  Antietam.  They  also  found  the  fresh  graves  of  five  hundred 
whom  the  rebels  had  interred.    Since  at  South  Mountain  their  estimated 
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I088  in  killed  was  five  hundred,  tlieir  wounded  in  both  battles,  at  the  same 
ratio  with  ours,  must  have  made  eighteen  thouaand  eeveu  hundred  and 
forty-two,  "We  captured  thirty-nine  colors  and  thirteen  guns,  and  six 
thousand  prisoners.  General  McClellan,  therefore,  confidently  puts  tlie 
rebel  losa  by  the  invasion  of  Maryland  at  thirty  thousand  men.  They 
gained  nothing. 

Bet  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  marked  by  four  great  mistakes : — 

1;  The  attack  was  delayed  till  the  opportunity  of  beating  a  divided 
army  was  lost. 

3.  There  was  little  concert  of  action  in  the  attack.  The  troops  were 
Bent ,  into  fight  by  driblets — division  after  division.  The  bridge  was  at- 
tacked by  regiment  after  regiment.  The  assault  on  the  left  was  made 
principally  after  the  fighting  on  the  right  had  ceased.  The  enemy's  troops 
could  thus  be  easily  transferred  to  the  point  of  attack. 

3,  The  reserves,  moreover,  if  designed  for  any  thing  and  any  hour, 
were  for  tiie  critical  hour  of  victory  or  defeat.  They  were  refused  to  Gen- 
eral Bumside  for  no  assigned  or  rationally  conceivable  reason.  Only  a 
kind  Providence  saved  our  imperilled  and  outnumbered  troops  from  being 
crashed.  General  Bumside  fought  under  the  impulse  of  despair,  when 
there  were  fifteen  thousand  fresh  troops  looking  on,  who  were  not  pei^ 
mitted  to  pull  a  trigger. 

i.  The  last  and  most  fatal  blunder  was  that  second  waiting  for  reen- 
foreementa,  before  a  foe  trembling  for  his  safety,  and  seeking  to  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  which  should  not  turn  a  retreat  into  a  dis- 
astrous rout.    A  day  unmolested  was  given  him.     Eagerly  he  improved  it. 

For  these  reasons,  under  the  All-wise  Ruler  of  battles,  who  made 
every  reverse  to  the  Union  army  a  National  blessing,  in  hastening  the 
progress  of  the  people  to  just  convictions  of  their  duty  to  the  oppressed, 
the  battle  of  Antietam  must  go  to  its  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  on  the 
long  record  of  indecisive  battles  which  have  erimsoned  earth  with  human 
blood. 
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CHAPTER    XUl. 

THK    BATTLE    OF    PEfiDERICESBTJEG. 

From  December  10th  io  December  JJUi,  1862. 

ThB    REBEES    on    THS    EiPPAHANHOOK. — PuESUED    ET    THE    PATSIOTa. — GENBKAL  BUBSSIDE  1H 

CousiANi>. — Pace   of   the   Coontey. — Plan   of   tio:  Battle.— Inoidbnts. — CnosBiNa  thb 

BlVHH, — TEBitWlC      ABTILIBRT      FIEE. — SUCCEBiBlVE      CHARUEa — GEEAT      SLAUeETEK. — ThB 
RBPULSB. — REOKOSSING-  the   IllVBB.~COUllEIirS  OK  THE  BATTLE. — ANBODOTES. 

Genbkal  Lee's  object  in  crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  was 
to  hold  and  occupy  Maryland.  In  this  he  utterly  failed.  Great  indigna- 
tion was  expressed,  in  tlie  Il^orth,  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  retire  with 
his  shattered  army  unmolested.  As  the  rebel  army  retreated  into  Virginia, 
the  patriot  troops  slowly  followed,  talring  the  route  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
General  Lee  took  his  position  and  strongly  fortiiied  himself  on  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Eappahannock.  The  dissatisfaction  with  General  McClellan 
was  60  great,  that,  on  the^th  of  November,  by  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  General  Bumside  was  ordered  to  succeed  him. 

The  new  general  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  increased  vigor.  The  heroic  but  uneueceesfiil  attack  upon  the 
foe  within  their  intrenchmenta,  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Fredericks- 
burg, was  the  result. 

Fredericksburg  was  once  the  most  important  town  in  Spottaylvania 
County,  Virginia.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
jiock,  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Eieh- 
luond,  and  is  connected  witli  it  both  by  rail  and  by  a  turnpike  road. 
Turnpikes  branch  from  it  in  numerous  directions,  making  it  a  prosperous 
centre  of  travel  and  of  traffic.  A  canal,  running  forty  miles  up  the 
Rappahannock,  brought,  before  the  rebellion,  great  quantities  of  tobacco, 
flour,  and  wheat  into  the  town,  to  be  transported,  by  rail,  to  the  South. 

Thirty  years  ago  its  prosperity  was  very  great,  and  on  the  increase. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  tide  of  success  was  stayed,  and  finally 
began  to  recede,  leaving  it,  in  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion,  a  town  of 
minor  importance,  with  a  small  population  of  only  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Its  changing  fortunes  during  the  progre^  of  the  war  had  made  it 
rapidly  the  centre  of  interest,  before  the  bloody  fight  of  December  13th, 
1863,  which  added  its  name  to  the  long  list  of  our  country's  hallowed 
fields. 

During  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  the  chief  d^p6t  of  supplies 
for  the  rebels.     They  evacuated  it  in  haste  upon  McOlellan's  advan^ .-..-,  ^Ip 
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towards  Torlctown,  and  General  McDowell  took  possession  of  it.  After 
the  disastrous  Seven  Days'  Battles,  McDowell  fell  back,  and  it  was  again 
occupied  by  the  rebels.  In  August,  General  Bumside,  when  he  marched 
,to  the  aid  of  Greneral  Pope,  held  it  for  a  few  days.  But  upon  his  retreat 
to  Warrenton,  the  rebel  flag  was  again  unfurled  upon  its  river-slopes. 

The  valiey  of  the  Happaliannock  narrows  at  Predericksbnrg,  giving 
but  httle  more  than  a  bed  for  the  river.  The  banks  rise  in  natural  tei-- 
races  on  each  side.  Those  on  the  southern  side  are  three  in  number,  eaeli 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
first,  which  slopes  steeply  down  to  the  water.  The  second  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  fight  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The  third,  forming 
she  crest,  was  the  line  which  the  rebels  had  planted  thick  with  their 
deadly  batteries.  The  hills,  as  they  recede  from  the  river,  are  more 
and  more  wooded ;  and  spui-a,  densely  grown  with  low  trees,  run  down 
from  the  ridges  into  the  plain,  making  tangled  ravines  and  impassable 
barriere.  i 

Three  miles  below  the  town,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  plain  six  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  Woods 
mark  its  first  rise,  which  thicken  into  a  forest  as  the  ground  becomes 
higher.  On  the  northern  banlt  the  Stafi'ord  hills,  hang  closely  over  the 
river  for  miles,  fully  con^manding  the  terrace  on  which  the  town  of 
Fredericksburg  stands.  These  hills,  strongly  fortified  with  cannon,  gave 
us  the  power  to  cross  the  river  without  any  effectual  opposition  by  the 
snemy.  The  most  ordinary  observer,  standing  upon  the  crest  of  the 
southern  hills,  and  looking  down  upon  the  terraced  slope  to  the  river— 
the  narrow  plain  of  the  town — the  semicircular  lines  of  natural  and  in- 
trenched defences,  rising  one  above  the  other,  might  readily  have  shud- 
dered at  the  suggestion  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  National  forces 
to  cross  the  stream  and  attack  the  formidable  positions  of  the  rebels. 

But  the  gallant,  sanguine,  and  magnanimous  Burpeide  behoved  that 
the  heights  could  be  carried  by  storm,  and  the  rebel  forces  separated  and 
beaten  on  the  plain.  The  plan  for  crossing  the  Bappahannock  and  giving 
battle  to  the  foe  had  been  discu^ed  and  assented  to  by  the  President, 
General  Halleek,  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  General  Bumside  made  a 
change  simply  in  the  time  of  executing  the  plan,  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
supplies  more  quickly  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  to  his  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  were  totally  unprepared  for  any  attempt  at  Predericks- 
bm'g,  but  were  looking  for  the  crossing  at  other  points.  It  is  hut  justice 
to  General  Burnside  to  put  upon  record  his  own  a^ertion,  after  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  the  battle,  that  his  success  would  have  been  entire,  except 
for  the  unexpected  delay  in  building  the  bridges,  which  gave  the  enemy 
ample  time  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  at  the  precise  point  where  it 
would  be  moat  effective. 

That  this  contingency  should  have  formed  an  element  in  his  calcula- 
.tions  cannot  be  denied.  But  there  is  something  extremely  touching  in  the 
simple-hearted  honesty  of  his  preliminary  report  to  the  President,  six  days 
after  the  battle,  wherein  he  said : — 

"  For  the  failure  of  the  attack  I  am  responsible,  as  the  extreme  gal- 
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lantry,  courage,  and  endurance  shown  by  them  (the  patriot  soldiers)  waa 
never  exceeded,  and  would  have  carried  the  points,  had  it  been  possible. 
But  for  the  fog,  and  the  unexpected  and  unavoidable  delay  in  building 
the  bridges,  wbich  gave  the  enemy  twenty-four  Iioutb  more  to  concen- 
trate his  forces,  in  his  strong  positions,  we  should  almost  certainly  have 


On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December,  1863,  the  work  of  laying  the 
pontoon  bridges  commenced.  Silently  the  small  parties  of  engineers, 
with  their  frail-looking  boats,  clustered  on  the  river-banks.  The  grand 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  its  three  good  fighters.  Hooker,  Sumner,  and 
Franklin  at  its  head,  was  concentrated  and  alert  within  a  stretch  of  only 
six  or  seven  miles,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river,  whose  current 
rolled  that  night  under  the  shadow  of  Death.  The  gi'eatest  excitement 
prevailed  in  all  the  camps.  Three  days'  rations  and  sixty  rounds  of  car- 
tridges had  been  given  to  each  man.  Each  man  knew  tliat  a  fight  was  at 
liand.  Each  man  thought  of  victory,  of  death,  of  home,  in  a  confusion 
of  exulting  hope,  of  depressing  apprehension,  of  pressing  haste  to  be 
ready. 

Hundreds  of  our  camp-fires  blazed  through  the  river-mists,  and  were 
answered  back  by  the  picket-fires  of  the  rebels  on  the  opposite  shore, 
angiy,  red  specks  in  th,e  black  gloom.  Orderlies  dashed  to  and  fro.  Ar- 
tillery-trains jarred  and  rumbled  over  the. roads.  Cheery  men,  taking 
their  last  supper  together  in  their  tenia,  sang  patriotic  songs,  in  strains 
that  swelled  loud  on  the  heavy  air,  prophetic  of  that  martyrdom  which  is 
the  price  of  peace  and  the  crown  of  heroes.  Quick,  scattering  musket- 
shots  snapped,  now  and  then,  in  tlie  distance.  The  night  wore  on,  until, 
long  before  light,  the  shrill  bugle-call  brought  every  man  to  his  feet.  One 
after  another,  in  fighting  trim,  the  regiments  fell  in,  and  from  all  points 
marched  towards  the  river. 

But  the  laying  of  the  bridges,  always  a  hazardous  task  if  opposed, 
was  in  this  case  a  task  of  extremest  difliculty  and  peril.  As  soon  as 
the  rivei'-fogs  lifted  sufficiently  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  enemy  that  the 
bridge  opposite  Fredericksburg  were  commenced,  sharpshooters  were 
pelted  at  every  window  looking  out  on  the  water,  behind  every  tree  af- 
fording a  cover,  and  at  every  possible  point  which  would  enable  them  to 
pick  off  our  brave  pontonniers.  The  bridges  opposite  the  town  were  only 
two-thirds  done  when  the  sun  arose.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  them 
imdcr  the  fire  from  hundreds  of  rebel  sharpshooters.  Our  own  sharp- 
shooters made  vain  attempts  to  dislodge  the  sheltered  foe.  In  the  language 
of  the  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Michigan  : — 

"  Under  the  protection  of  brick  houses,  cellars,  and  rifle-pits,  the  rebels 
could  laugh  at  us  with  impunity." 

One  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  patriot  artillery  opened  from  the 
heights,  upon  tlie  part  of  tlie  town  from  which  the  sharpshooting  pro- 
ceeded. It  produced  no  effect,  however,  upon  the  murderous  rebel  fire. 
The  workmen  fell  dead  or  wounded  as  fast  as  they  took  their  stands  upon 
the  boats.  It  was  clearly  an  impossibility  to  complete  the  bridges  unless 
the  sharpshooters  were  in  some  way  silenced.    Inthemean  time  the  enemy 
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were  massing  their  forces,  huirying  back  from  tlie  points  below,  at  which 
they  had  been  looking  for  our  crossing,  and  where  they  had  posted  their 
artillery  to  mow  us  down.  It  was  a  fearful  moment  I  Honor  to  the 
Michigan  Seventh,  whose  colonel  was  not  afraid  to  pledge  them  as  volun- 
teera  for  the  desperate  venture  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  pontoon-boats, 
and  dislodging  the  rebel  riflemen  from  thoir  hidhig-plaecs ! 

The  ai-rangement  was  made  that  the  sappers  and  miners  should  man 
the  boats  and  row  the  soldiera  across.  Por  half  an  hoar  the  brave  Michi- 
gan boys  stood  drawn  up  on  the  bank  ready  to  spring  into  the  boats  at  an 
instant's  signal.  But  the  engineer  ofScers  could  not  induce  their  men  to 
undertake  the  perilous  enterprise.  I'lasliing  with  scorn  of  cowardice  and 
delight  in  danger,  the  "Western  heroes,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  state 
of  the  case,  rushed  into  the  boats,  pushed  them  off,  and  rowed  themselves 
undauntedly  into  the  raining  fire. 

The  river,  at  this  point,  was  two  hundred  yards  in  width— a  short  dis- 
tance, but  it  seemed  interminable  to  the  anxious  thousands  who  watched 
from  the  banks,  and  saw  brave  men,  one  after  another,  drop  their  oars  and 
fall  back  from  their  seate  dead.  The  passage  was  won,  however,  and  the 
regiment  charged  gallantly  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  shore,  drove  the 
rebels  out  of  the  rifle-pits,  and  out  of  the  buildings  fi'onting  the  water. 
The  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Kegiments  pressed  on  after 
their  heroic  pioneers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  did  a  noble  share  of  the 
bloody  work  in  the  town — ^holding  the  ground  firmly  until  the  bridges 
were  completed,  and  the  entire  wing  of  the  army  to  which  they  belonged 
had  crowed  in  safety. 

General  Franklin  had  succeeded  in  laying  his  bridges  at  a  point  three 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  without  serious  opposition,  and  his  entire  com- 
mand crossed  with  little  loss.  A  part  of  General  Hooker's  Division  had 
also  crossed  below  the  city.  Thursday  night  found  us  in  possession  of  its 
streets.  Severe  musket  skirmishes  had  contested  our  approach  at  eveiy 
point.  But  the  rebel  pickets  had  constantly  fallen  back,  withdrawing  into 
the  centre  of  their  circling  line  of  hill  detence,  whose  strength  we  little 
comprehended.  The  exploding  shells  had,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  set 
fire  to  many  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  slow,  mouldering  smoko  of  the 
burning  mingled  with  the  white  wreaths  of  the  bombs  and  the  'olaek 
clouds  from  the  artillery.  It  was  a  night  of  terrific  confusion.  Long  after 
dark  the  great  guns  blazed  and  thundered  from  the  lulls. 

Sumner's  grand  division,  in  massive  columns,  was  steadily  pressing  on 
towards  the  river.  The  tramp  of  thousands  of  men  and  horses,  and  tlie 
ponderous  wheels  of  the  heavy  trains,  made  a  deep  undertone  of  accom- 
paniment to  the  cannons'  notes,  Friday's  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  and 
in  a  few  hours  had  dissipated  much  of  the  fog  and  smoke  which  veiled 
the  river  and  the  town.  The  pontoon  bridges  were  thronged  with  our 
forces  marching  across  in  good  cheer ;  and  the  banks  on  either  side  were 
crowded  with  regiments  just  forming  after  the  passage  of  the  river,  or 
drawn  up  in  line  awaiting  their  turn  to  cross. 

The  bands  of  the  different  regiments  were  playing  patriotic  airs,  as 
gayly  as  if  on  parade,  uninterrupted  by  the  shrill  screech  of  the  shells 
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rushing  tliivDugh  tlie  air,  or  the  booming  of  the  artillery  in  the  distance.  The 
city  itself  presented  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  Nothing  had  escaped  the 
effects  of  our  homhardraent  on  the  previous  day.  Smoking  cellars  and  piles 
of  charred  timbers  were  all  that  remained  of  many  houses ;  while  others  were 
so  rent  and  riddled  by  shot,  as  to  be  of  little  more  value.  The  streets  were 
obstructed,  in  many  places,  by  fallen  chimneys,  fences,  and  walls.  Trees 
were  prostrated  and  torn,  as  if  thunder-bolts  had  smitten  fchem.  Hei'e 
and  there,  under  the  pitiful  shelter  of  their  leafiees  and  broken  branches, 
lay  blackened  corpses,  which  seemed  to  have  been  struck  down  by  the 
same  flash. 

The  houses  were  nearly  stripped  of  fnrnitnre;  the  few  articles  which 
had  been  left  were  soon  in  the  possession  of  the  Unien  soldiers,  who 
swarmed  through  the  streets.  Some  of  them,  for  a  few  hours,  held  riotous 
carnival,  decking  themselves  in  the  apparel,  and  breaking  up  the  house- 
hold utensils  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg.  Their  license,  however, 
was  soon  cheeked  by  the  energetic  measures  of  General  Patrick,  the 
Provost-Marshal,  who  ordered  the  instant  arrest  of  any  soldier  who  should 
be  found  with  any  such  article  in  his  piMs^sion.  The  spoils  of  tobacco 
were  abundant,  and  were  most  greedily  sought  for  and  hoarded  up  by  our 
men,  who  had  been  almost  deprived  of  the  luxury  for  a  few  months  by  the 
extortionate  prices  oharged  by  the  sutlers. 

General  Bumside  was  occupied  during  the  entire  day  in  directing  the 
crossing  and  disposition  of  the  different  corps.  The  big  gray  horse 
ft-aa  seen  galloping  from  point  to  point  with  the  tall  martial  figure  of  his 
rider  sitting  firm  in  his  saddle,  erect,  alert,  and  sanguine.  Through  aU 
the  movement  the  batteries  of  the  foe  were  inexplicably  and  ominously 
silent.  By  the  middJe  of  the  afternoon  every  street  in  the  town  swarmed 
with  our  troops,  and  had  the  town  been  shelled  our  loss  would  have  been 
immense ;  but  still  the  rebel  cannon  were  silent.  Skirmishing  musket-shots 
were  exchanged  by  the  pickets,  and  occasionally,  for  a  few  moments, 
bombs  were  thrown  at  some  exposed  file  of  men.  But  the  silence  of  the 
fi-owning  heights,  which  we  knew  to  be  thickly  mounted  with  guns,  was 
unaccountable,  and,  to  a  discriminating  observer,  significant  of  evil. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  occurred  to  the  excited  oflicers, 
in  their  preparations  for  the  assault,  that  this  silence — this  quiet  permission 
of  their  approach- — ^boded  any  ill.  An  eye-witness  of  the  fight  thus  graphi- 
cally describes  the  infatuated  confidence  of  some  of  the  leading  officers  in 
the  forenoon  of  Friday : — 

"  In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  meaiiing  of  the  enemy's  silence  they 
replied,  '  The  enemy  have  not  ammunition  to  spare,'  Another  said,  '  Oh,^ 
a  bombardment  don't  amount  to  any  thing,  any  how.'  Another,  '  They 
don't  care  about  bombing  us ;  it  is  an  inconsequential  sort  of  business ;  we 
threw  four  thousand  shells  yesterday,  and  it  amounted  to  nothing,' 
Another,  '  General  Lee  thinks  he  will  have  a  big  thing  on  us  about  the 
bombardment  of  this  town ;  he  proposes  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
civilized  world,  aa  they  call  it ;  he  is  playing  for  the  sympathies  of  Europe.' 
Another  thought  that  the  enemy  were  retreating,  and  that  a  laugh  would 
be  raised  at  Bumside's  expense  when  the  true  facts  were  discovered.     A 
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private  soldier,  however,  wSa  overheard  to  make  a  remark  wliieh  showed 
a  wiadom  by  which  the  generals  might  have  profited  :— 

"  'Thej  want  iia  to  get  in.  Getting  out  won't  be  quite  so  smart  and 
easy.     Yon'R  see  if  it  will.' " 

He  was  right;  the  town  was  a  trap,  the  strong hUls  were  ifcs  sides,  and 
our  brave  ai'my  of  ninety  thousand  men  were  entering  it.  I"riday  night 
our  camp-fires  lighted  both  sides  of  tie  river.  In  the  streets  of  the  town 
our  soldiers  were  resting,  with  their  mnskets  stacked,  their  blankets  rolled 
about  tliem,  and  their  fires  glowing  rnddily  on  the  deserted  windows. 
On  the  other  side,  close  down  to  the  river-line,  the  slopes  of  the  Stafford 
hills  were  bristling  with  arms;  whole  brigades'  ready  at  one  moment's 
warning  to  cross  the  bridges  and  fall  into  line  of  fight. 

On  the  Fredericksburg  side  the  hostile  picket  lines  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  as  the  rebels 
overheard  the  patriotic  songs  and  speeches  of  our  men,  they  called  aloud 
in  insulting  and  defiant  answer.  At  midnight  the  fiery  cones  of  the 
aurora  shot  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  blood-red  writing  in 
heaven  of  the  prophecy  for  the  morrow,  hailed  by  both  armi(a  as  the  token 
of  success  to  their  cause. 

The  lines  of  the  rebels  extended  in  a  semicircular  form  from  Port  Eoyal 
to  a  point  about  six  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  and  were  mainly  on  the 
crest  o^  the  third  terrace  or  hiU  before  mentioned.  Their  right  wing  was 
imder  the  command  of  the  famous  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  extended 
from  Port  Royal  to  Guineas  Station,  upon  the  Richmond  and  Fredericks- 
bm'g  Railroad.  General  Longstreet'a  Division  held  the  centre,  and  reached 
to  the  telegraph  road;  the  loft  wing,  resting  upon  Massaponax  Creek,  was 
under  the  command  of  A,  P.  Hill  and  Stuart,  and  nnder  the  especial 
supervision  of  General  Lee.  who  feared  a  flank  xaovement  in  that  quarter 
by  Sigel,  from  Culpepper.  The  rebel  force  has  been  esthnated,  probably 
too  laj^ely,  at  two  hundred  thousand;  their  lines  presented  a  front  of  not 
less  than  twenty  miles. 

The  N'ational  forces  were  nnder  the  command  of  Generals  Franklin, 
Hooker,  and  Sumner.  General  Bumside's  plan  of  operations  was,  that 
General  Franklin's  Division,  which  had  crowed  the  river  some  throe  miles 
below  the  town,  should  attack  Jackson's  Corps,  and  if  possible  turn  his 
flank  upon  Maasaponax  Creek.  General  Hooker  was  to  attack  the  rebel 
centre,  while  General  Sumner  turned  their  right  wing. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  13th,  broke  wai-m  and  still  upon  the 
valley  and  hills  of  Fredericksburg.  The  soft  Indian-summer  haze  wrap- 
ped both  armies  in  its  tender  embrace,  as  if  Nature  herself  strove  to  hold 
apart  their  hostile  hands.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  no  balloon  observations 
could  be  made.  General  Bumside,  confident  of  success,  and  impatient  of 
delay,  determined  to  enter  at  once  on  the  execution  of  his  plan,  with  a  v:c«- 
to  which  all  his  arrangements  had  been  made  on  the  day  before. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned  when  General  Franklin's  Division  was  put 
in  motion.  His  right  wing  rested  on  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  his  centre 
advanced  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  his  extreme  left  rested  on  the  rivtfr, 
three  miles  below  the  town.     His  task  was  no  easy  one;  there  was  ( 
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fronting  Mm  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  and  liis  men — men  wlio  had  seen  war, 
and  faced  death  at  Cedar  IToTintain,  Bull  Run,  and  Antietam,  and  who 
stood  firm  now,  in  secure  consciousness  of  tlie  strength  of  their  position  and 
the  infatuation  of  our  attack. 

The  field  opening  before  him,  although  somewhat  marehy,  was  a  good 
one  for  military  evolutions,  being  level  or  gently  undulating  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  river ;  afterwards  rising  into  a  wooded  slope.  The 
Frederickshnrg  turnpike  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  between  that  and  the 
intrenched  and  woody  elope  was  the  track  of  the  railroad.  General  Bum- 
eide's  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  the  Sixth  Army  Ooi-ps,  under  General 
Smith,  on  the  right,  composed  of  the  three  divisions  of  Generals  INewton, 
Burke,  and  Howe ;  on  the  left,  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Reynolds, 
(iomposed  of  the  divisions,  of  Generals  Gibbons,  lifeade,  and  Douhleday — 
fifty  thousand  men — tried  troops,  but  destined  to  fail  to-day,  under  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  against  which  no  bravery,  no  skill  could  avail. 

The  first  rays  of  the  sun  saw  them  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  eager  to  ad- 
vance. A  few  regiments  were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  to  feel  the 
enemy's  position.  As  the  fog  lifted  sufficiently  to  give  range  to  the  artillery, 
a  battery,  upon  General  Gibbons's  extreme  right,  opened  fire  upon  the 
rebels.  It  was  answered  and  echoed  by  hundreds  of  guns  on  each  side. 
In  oiu"  rear,  upon  the  heights,  were  heavy  siege-guns,  which  kept  up  an 
nnintermitted  fire.     From  the  entire  rebel  line  the  retort  was  constant. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  artillery  practice  and  skirmishing,  during 
which  the  main  body  of  the  troops  chafed  in  waiting,  the  order  was  given 
to  advance.  At  nine  o'clock  General  Meade's  and  General  Gibbons's 
Divisions  moved  slowly  forward.  General  Meade's  command  consisted  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  men  who  have  done  brave  service  on  many  of 
our  hardest-fought  fields.  General  A.  P.  Hill's  Division  encountered  the 
first  fierce  onset,  and  repelled  it  with  great  strength,  stubbornly  contesting 
each  foot  of  ground.  General  Stuart's  liorse  artillery,  with  two  brigades 
of  bis  cavalry,  was  stationed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  rebelline,  near  the 
creek.  As  our  forces  advanced  they  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  from  the  sida 
One  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  gun,  under  the  direction  of  Major  John 
Pelham,  General  Stuart's  chief  of  artillery,  rained  such  a  fatal  shower  of 
shot  into  our  fiank  that  three  of  our  nearest  field-batteries,  and  two  heavy 
siege-guns  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  immediately  brought  in 
position  to  silence  it.  For  two  hours  thirty  cannon  strove  in  vain  to 
silence  that  gun,  worked  with  deadly  and  uninterrupted  precision  by  the 
brave  rebel  major.  His  general,  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  himself,  glowing 
Wii'V^miration  of  Major  Pelham's  unequalled  coolness  and  courage  under 
such  Bfi;;  .exclaimed :  ""With  Pelham  on  either  flank,  I  could  vanquish 
the  world." 

Another  rebel  bi.t*ery,  posted  on  a  small  spur  of  the  hills,  flred  with, 
such  deadly  aim  that  the  ^  lot  ploughed  along  the  marching  lines.  The 
Ninth  New  York  Regiment  was  ordered  to  charge  upon  this  battery  and 
take  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  regiment  sprang  forward,  like 
one  man,  and  pressed  up  to  the  guns'  mouths ;  but  the  fire  was  too  hot, 
and  with  thinned  and  broken  ranks  they  fell  back.     At  this  moment,  Gen- 
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oral  Tyler  threw  tKe  offeotive  aid  of  his  hrigade  into  tho  scale,  rallied  the 
scattering  Ifintli,  and  made  another  desperate  charge  on  the  battery.  Its 
,  fire,  however,  was  so  rapid  and  so  concentrated,  that  no  infantry  could  sup- 
port it,  and  after  fearful  losses  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

The  fight  became  rapidly  more  and  more  general.  At  midday  tho 
whole  of  General  Franklin's  Division  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  desperate 
but  bootless  effort  to  divide  the  rebel  line,  take  possession  of  the  raHroad, 
and  come  in  on  the  flank  of  the  rebel  works  behind  the  town.  At  one 
o'clock,  General  Meade's  Division  made  a  most  gallant  charge,  reaching 
the  very  ereat  of  the  hiU,  and  forcing  their  way  between  General  Hill's 
Division  and  General  Early's  Brigade.  They  drove  two  of  Hill's  brigades 
back  upon  their  second  line  of  defences,  and  captured  seversd  hundred 
prisonere  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  regiments.  While  General 
Meade's  Division  were  in  the  thickest  of  this  charge,  the  enemy  made  a  dea- 
perate  attempt  to  turn  our  left  flank ;  but  were  repulsed  with  vigor  by 
General  Doubleda/a  Division,  and,  as  they  retreated,  were  terribly  cut  to 
pieces  by  our  artillery. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  no  reenforcements  to  support  General 
Meade's  successful  advance,  and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  for  a  short  distance. 
A  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Koot,  made  a  similar  charge, 
through  an  open  field  beyond  the  line  of  the  railroad,  into  the  woods  and  into 
the  enemy's  breastworks,  capturing  two  hundred  prisoners.  But  they  also 
were  forced  to  fall  back.  At  this  point  in  the  fight  occun'ed  one  of  those 
gallant  actions  with  which  tJie  records  of  our  battle-fieli^  teem.  A  battery 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  retreat  of  part  of  Gibbons's  Division.  It  stood 
exposed,  rebel  artillery  playing  all  about  it,  and  a  rebel  force  advancing 
rapidly  from  the  woods  to  capture  it.  The  captain  of  the  battery  called  for 
volunteers  to  go  back  and  bring  it  off.  Sergeant  Berry,  Sergeant  Stnbbe, 
Corporal  Greeley,  and  twelve  men  of  the  Sixteenth  Maine  Regiment,  offered 
to  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise.     Tnnmphantly  they  executed  it. 

While  these  men  were  thus  covering  themselves  with  the  glory  of  their 
bravery,  one  of  their  best  generals  was  suddenly  summoned  to  reap  the 
full  reward  of  liis.  The  young,  chivalrous,  and  mourned  Bayard  was 
struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  cannon-baU,  which  infiicted  a  fearful  wound,  and 
left  nothing  for  the  surgeon's  art  but  to  prolong  his  suffering  a  few  hours. 
Fearful  slaughter  marked  the  progress  of  the  fight  on  both  sides.  Night 
found  the  division  of  General  Franklin  only  five  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  position  it  held  at  sunrise,  with  ita  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two, 

WhUe  General  Franklin  was  thus  gallantly  striving  on  the  left,  a  still 
fiercer  fight  -wa&  raging  on  the  terraces  and  in  the  streets  of  Fredericks- 
burg. In  the  early  morning  the  rebel  artillery,  from  the  circling  hills, 
had  opened  a  tremendous  fire.  Our  batteries  were  placed  in  position, 
and  thundered  a  defiant  response.  Such  a  storm  of  ai-tUlery  had  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  heard  in  the  world.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  enveloped 
the  entire  valley,  and  rolled  heavily  away,  miles  in  the  distance.  There 
were  hundreds  of  guns  on  each  side,  and  the  roar  of  their  discharges  w^ 
absolutely  nnintermitted  for  hours.     But  our  fire  produced  c 
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no  impression.  It  was  plain  that  the  fortified  ridge  in  tlie  rear  of  tlie  city 
muat  be  taken  by  a  charge  at  the  bayonet's  point,  if  at  all.  Yet  it  seemed 
madness  to  hurl  troops  npon  sueh  a  line  of  defence.  Half  way  up  the 
steep  bluff,  and  deeply  cut  into  its  side,  ran  a  turnpike  road,  with  a  stone 
wall  in  the  front.  This  wall  the  rebels  had  built  high,  and  lined  with  rifle- 
pits.  On  either  hand  were  placed  batteries  to  pour  in  an  enfilading  fire. 
General  Simmer  ordered  the  divisions  of  General  French  and  General 
Howard  to  make  the  attack. 

They  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace,  unmindful  of  the  shot  and  shell  falling 
thickly  about  them,  till  they  were  within  musket  range  of  the  base  of  the 
ridge.  Then  from  the  rifle-pits  behind  the  stone  wall  blazed  a  sharp  line 
of  fire ;  and  from  batteries  to  the  right  and  batteries  to  the  left,  shot 
crashed  through  their  lines.  They  fell  back  into  the  shelter  of  a  ravine, 
and,  reenforced  by  a  fresh  body  of  infantry,  re-formed,  and,  at  double- 
quick,  with  fixed  bayonets,  again  faced  the  murderous  fire.  But  the  ene- 
my's guns  were  so  arranged  that  they  could  concentrate  their  aim  in- 
stantly upon  any  point  occupied  by  our  assailing  troops.  This  enfilading 
fire  from  heavy  guns,  in  addition  to  the  close  and  deadly  aim  of  the  rifle- 
men, mowed  down  our  men  like  the  summer  grass.  Whole  lines  fell,  and 
the  column  broke  in  inevitable  confusion,  only  to  be  rallied  again,  how- 
ever, and  brought  back. 

General  Sumner,  with  his  gray,  weather-beaten  countenance  working 
convulsively  with  impatience  and  desfre  to  be  in  the  fight,  watched  the  strug- 
gling progress  of  his  corps.  He  had  implored  the  commander-in-chief 
to  permit  him  to  accompany  his  men  into  the  field.  The  permission  was 
refused,  and' he  had  left  his  head-quarters  at  the  Phillips  House,  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  come  down  to  the  shore,  where,  seated  on  an  ambu- 
lance, with  glass  in  hand,  he  gazed  anxiously  across  the  water.  Miracles 
of  valor  were  performed.  Again  and  again  the  blue  Hues  of  the  Federals 
dashed  up  the  fatal  slopes  of  Marye's  Heights,  wavered,  and  fell  back, 
with  one  man  out  of  three  killed.  General  Sumner,  in  his  t<ffitimony  af- 
terwards, before  the  Congressional  committee,  says  of  his  troops,  "  They 
did  all  that  men  could  do."     Such  will  he  the  eternal  verdict  of  history. 

Generals  Couch  and  Wilcox,  with  the  Ninth  and  Second  Corps,  earned 
imperishable  honors  ;  but  their  forces  melted  away  before  the  terrific  fire. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  Hooker's  reserves,  fifty  thousand  strong,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  ordered 
to  come  up  to  the  support  of  the  shattered  and  exhausted  centre.  Gen- 
eral Humphreys'  Division  of  Butterfield's  Corps  led  the  way.  The  move- 
ment was  instantly  discovered  by  the  rebels,  who  trained  their  guns  on  the 
crowded  bridges,  and  shelled  the  troops  as  they  crossed,  doing,  however, 
much  less  injury  than  would  have  been  anticipated. 

The  divisions  of  Humphreys,  Monk,  Howard,  Getty,  and  Sykes  were 
formed  in  a  solid  column,  and  attacked  the  fatal  heights,  only  to  meet  the 
same  sweeping  death,  to  fall  back  broken  and  in  confusion,  like  the  rest. 
General  Getty's  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the  line  of  the  stone  wall. 
For  a  few  moments  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  raged  around  it.  Other  of 
our  troops  were  climbing  the  crest  of  the  hill.     A  few  of  our  field-batter- 
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ies  were  brought  in  position  to  pour  in  a  concentrated  fire.  Just  aa  our 
agonized  generals  believed  that  the  dear-bought  victory  was  ours,  a  large 
body  of  rebel  infantry  eame  rushing  down  from  their  second  tier  of  defen- 
ces, and  bore  our  brave  charging  lines  before  them.  It  was  the  last' strug- 
gle— ^the  last  charge.  General  Bnmside  had  been  watching  this  onset 
from  the  gai'deu  in  front  of  the  Lacy  House.  As  he  paced  the  walks  he 
exclaimed,  "  That  crest  must  be  taken,"  After  the  final  repulse,  he  sprang 
upon  his  hpree  and  galloped  back  to  his  head-quarters  at  the  Phillips 
House.  The  day  was  lost  I  Wight  was  interposmg  her  inexorable  decree 
of  peace.  Thousands  of  his  soldiers  lay  dead  on  the  hills.  The  rebel 
works  were  still  unbroken,  and  swarming  with  men.  The  river  rolled  be- 
hind him ;  what  the  morning  might  hold  in  its  hand,he  might  well  dread 
to  think. 

In  the  city,  the  scenes  of  suffering  through  the  night  pass  description. 
Dead  and  dying  men,  and  stretchers  bearing  the  wounded,  filled  the  streets. 
The  hospitals  were  many  of  them  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  rebel  guns. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  indicate  any  spot  which  would  long  con- 
tinue to  be  safe.  Fragments  of  shells,  Mini6  balls,  and  shot  of  all  kinds 
flew  in  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  through  the  roofe.  One  man,  who 
was  brought  in  from  the  field  with  a  severe  wound  in  his  arm,  had  just 
reached  the  steps  of  the  hospital  of  his  brigade,  when  a  sliell  exploded 
at  his  feet,  wounding  and  mangling  one  of  his  legs  to  such  an  extent  that 
it,  as  well  as  his  arm,  had  to  be  amputated.  Hospitals  were  established 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  wounded  who 
were  able  to  be  moved  such  a  distance  were  immediately  transported  there. 

Mercifully  to  them  was  tempered  the  December  wind  of  that  fearful 
night.  Had  it  been  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  hundreds  would  have  per- 
ished before  they  conld  have  been  removed.  Long  after  darkness  veiled 
the  positions  of  the  forces,  heavy  guns,  from  either  side,  continued  to  fire  at 
their  last  range,  and  sharp  musket-skirmishes  lighted  up  fitful  glares  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  But  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  over.  Eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  brave  men  dead ;  nine  thousand  and  five  writh- 
ing under  tortures  of  wounds ;  and  two  thousand  and  seventy-eight  men 
missing,  of  whom  probably  many  should  have  been  reported  dead.  All 
this  human  life  gone,  or  blasted  for  earth, 

Sunday  morning  rose  clearly  and  brightly  over  the  desolated  fields  and 
smoking  ridges  of  Fredericksburg.  The  rebel  lines  of  battle,  clearly  in 
view,  had  been  much  extended  during  the  night;  large  bodies  of  troops 
being  posted  on  points  not  occupied  on  the  previous  day.  The  dead  which 
fell  in  Saturday's  disastrous  charges  still  lay  unburied  in  front  of  the 
rebel  works.  Whenever  our  men  attempted  to  remove  them,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  enemy  opened  a  quick  fire  on  them,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire.  At  early  dawn  the  guns  opened  again  in  the  centre,  and  also 
upon  Franklin  at  the  left ;  but  the  firing  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
feeling  each  other's  position,  and  soon  ceased.  Some  musketry  skirmishing  , 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  there  was  no  action  of  any 
moment.     Each  army  was  busy  in  the  sad  duties  following  a  great  battle. 

In  the  afternoon  a  council  of  onr  generals  was  held  at  General  Burn- 
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side's  head-quarters.  For  hours  the  discussion  lasted.  General  Burnside, 
refusing  to  believe  the  disasters  of  Saturday  to  be  irremediable,  and  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg  impreguabie  to  assault,  proposed  a  second  ad- 
vance. His  plan  was  to  hurl  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand  men  against  the 
central  worts,  and  carry  them  by  weight  of  numbers.  A  majority  of  hia 
corps  generals,  however,  opposed  the  plan,  and  it  was  abandoned.  His 
next  plan  was  to  leave  a  part  of  liis  army  to  occupy  the  town,  and  to  with- 
draw the  remainder  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  -  This  also  WM 
abandoned.  There  remained  but  one  alternative  more — to  retreat,  with 
his  whole  force,  across  the  river,  under  the  full  observation  of  the  enemy ; 
an  undertaking  apparently  only  little  less  haaardons  than  the  second  storm- 
ing of  the  heights.  The  order  was  not  given  until  late  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  was  so  little  anticipated  that  many  of  the  troops  had  already 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  ,  During  the  day  the  wounded  had  been  care- 
fully removed,  and  this  Vad  been  supposed  to  be  an  indication  of  a  renewal 
of  the  attack. 

As  soon  as  tihe  night  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  conceal  our  move- 
ments from  the  enemy,  the  artillery  and  cavalry  were  moved  to  the  ex- 
treme front,  to  protect  the  retreating  column  in  case  of  a  sudden  discovery 
and  attack.  Two  bridges  were  assigned  to  the  infantry,  and  one  to  the 
artillery  and  cavalry.  General  Burnside  had  made  an  estimate  that,  if  it 
were  nSceasary  to  do  so,  ten  thousand  could  cross  in  one  hour.  Earth  was 
strewed  upon  the  pontoons,  to  muifle  the  sound  of  the  rumbling  wheels  of 
the  heavy  trains.  But  the  greatest  precautions  would  have  probably  proved 
unavailing  to  conceal  our  retreat,  had  not,  providentially,  a  strong  gale  of 
wind  set  in  from  the  precise  quarter  necessary  to  carry  all  such  sounds 
away  from  the  enemy's  camps.  Through  the  entire  night  the  long, 
dark  lines  of  infantry  and  artillery  filed  thi'ough  the  streets  of  the  town, 
down  the  river-slopes,  over  the  pontoons,  and  took  up  their  positions  on 
the  opposite  shore,  pitching  their  camps  in  the  same  spots  where  they  had 
broken  them  up  three  days  before.  The  pickets,  at  the  outposts,  were  not 
informed  of  the  movement  until  it  was  nearly  completed.  Then,  in  the 
undistinguishable  gray  dawn,  officers  went  stealthily  to  each  man,  and,  in 
a  whisper,  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  his  post  as  silently  as  possible. 
The  rebel  pickets  were  only  a  few  yards  distant ;  but  they  were  not  awai-e, 
nntil  daylight,  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  them. 

One  company,  of  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts,  belonging  to  General 
Sickles's  Division,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  been  doing  picket  duty  in  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  night,  and,  after 
their  relief,  had  fallen  asleep  from  exhaustion,  in  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
trees  on  the  extreme  front.  An  officer,  riding  hastily  by,  chanced  to  dis- 
cover them,  and  shouted  to  them,  aa  he  passed,  "For  God's  sake,  men, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Tour  division  has  crossed  the  river  some  time 
since."  They  readied  the  river  too  late  for  the  bridges,  but  swam  safely 
over.  Before  daylight  every  regiment  had  crossed,  and  the  bridges  were 
taken  up.  A  few  stragglers  were  brought  over  in  boats,  but  not  a  man 
was  lost.  One  or  two  pickets,  who  were  pursued  by  the  rebels,  threw  away 
their  knapsacks,  and,  sprin^ng  into  the  water,  swam  for  their  lives 
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Tuesday  rnorning  revealed  to  the  astonished  and  mystified  rebels  the 
National  army  in  fall  force  again  upon  the  Stafford  hiUs,  and  relieved  them 
from  the  anticipations  of  the  second  attack  which  they  had  been  dreading 
and  preparing  to  meet.  It  is  evident  from  General  Lee's  report,  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  result  of  the  battle  as  a  decisive  victory  to  the  Con- 
federates. While  he  realized  our  repulse,  he  apprehended  a'  second 
attempt.  In  his  anxiety  of  preparation  for  that,  he  failed  to  perceive  that 
his  road  to  a  most  brilliant  victory  was  open.  Had  he  made  a  descent 
npon  our  exhausted  and  disheartened  troojs  on  the  14th,  or  shelled  the 
town  while  its  streets  were  crowded  with  oui-  forces,  lie  would  have  nearly 
annihilated  the  army.  But  a  strange  blindness,  afterwai'ds  regretted  and 
clearly  seen,  fell  upon  his  eyes,  usually  so  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  and  we 


The  rapidity,  secrecy,  and  masterly  combinations  with  which  General 
Bumside  conducted  this  retreat  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  history 
of  wars  does  not  record  an  instance  of  a  retreat  on  so  large  a  scale,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  foe,  successfully  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  a  gun,  or  a  caisson.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  battles  of  this  heart- 
rending war,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  with  its  nurses,  stores,  and  sur- 
geons, was  first  on  the  ground  to  bring  relief  and  salvation  &oni  death.  In 
twelve  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  battle,  a  propeller  was 
chartered,  laden  with  stores,  and,  carrying  a  relief  party  of  eleven,  sailed 
on  Sund  ay  evening  tor  Aquia  Creek.  They  found  the  wounded  men  snffer- 
■  jng  much  from  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  no  stoves  had  arrived  from  the  hos- 
pital-tents, and  the  supply  of  army  blanltets  was  exhausted.  Eighteen 
hundred  blankets  and  over  nine  hundred  quilts  were  at  once  distributed 
to  the  shivering  suiferei's.  In  one  week  the  Oommission  issued,  solely 
to  hospitals,  sixteen  barrels  of  dried  iruit,  ten  boxes  of  soda-crackers,  six 
barrels  of  crackers,  and  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  of  concentrated  mUk. 

Aa  soon  as  the  wounded  were  in  a  state  to  be  transported  without 
danger,  they  were  removed  from  the  field  hospitals  to  the  general  hospitals 
in  "Washington  and  Point  Lookout — a  dreary,  sad,  jarring  journey,  from  the 
ambulance  to  the  cars,  and  from  the  cars  to  the  steamboat.  Here,  also, 
came  in  the  mercies  of  the  Commission.  At  Aquia  Creek,  where  the 
transfer  was  made  from  the  cars  to  the  steamboat,  a  building  was  erected 
for  distribution  of  suppKes,  and  for  shelter ;  in  which,  on  the  first  night 
after  its  erection,  six  hundred  men  took  their  comfortable  and  comforting 
supper.  Each  night,  a  hundred  men,  too  feeble  to  go  on  immediately, 
dept  and  were  refreshed  under  this  hospitable  roof,  and  nourished  by 
kind  and  Christian  hands.  On  the  25th  of  December,  only  twelve  days 
after  the  battle,  the  last  man  was  removed.  The  Sanitary  agent*  struck 
their  tents,  and  turned  their  steps  to  meet  the  next  cry  for  succor.  So  long 
as  the  history  of  this  war  is  read  among  men,  so  long  will  the  names  of  the 
Christian  men  and  women  who  have  labored  in  and  with  the  Commission 
be  held  in  high  and  tender  honor. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  record  the  individual  and  regimental  acts 
of  heroism  displayed  in  this  memorable  battle.  As  the  rebels  fought,  as 
usual,  in   comparative  safety  behind  their  intrenehments,  they  had  but 
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little  occasion  to  display  that  valor  which,  beyond  all  controversy,  they 
poBsessed.  But  never  was  the  bravery  of  soldiera  brought  to  a  more  severe 
ordeal  than  that  to  which  the  Union  troops  were  exposed. 

General  TVench's  Division,  which  led  the  fatal  charge  on,  the  works  back 
of  the  town,  a  column  of  seven  thousand  men,  recrossed  the  pontoons  on 
Monday  night  with  twenty-two  hundred. 

The  Infill  Brigade,  under  General  Meagher,  which  went  into  the  action 
on  Saturday  one  thousand  two  himdred  strong,  mustered  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing but  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

The  Thirteenth  Hew  Hampshire,  and  part  of  the  Twenty-fiftli  Kew 
Jersey,  reached  a  point  nearer  to  the  stone  wall  than  was  reached  by  any 
other  troops.  Their  colonel,  A.  F.  Stevens,  in  his  official  report,  says : — 
*'  Behind  that  wall,  and  in  rifle-pits  on  its  flanks,  were  posted  the  enemy's 
infantry,  according  to  their  statements  four  ranks  deep,  and  on  the  hill,  a 
few  yards  above,  lay  in  ominous  silence  their  death-dealing  artillery.  It 
was  while  we  were  moving  steadily  forward  that  with  one  startling  crash, 
with  one  simultaneous  sheet  of  fire  and  flame,  they  hurled  on  our  advan- 
cing lines  the  whole  terrible  force  of  their  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
powder  from  their  musketry  burned  in  our  very  faces,  and  the  breath  of 
their  artillery  was  hot  upon  our  cheeks." 

The  Eighth  Connecticut  Eegiment,  one  of  the  most  heroic  bands  of 
men  who  ever  marched  beneath  a  battle-flag,  distinguished  itself  upon  this 
occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  for  great  bravery  and  endurance.  On  the 
morning  of  Friday,  ninety  of  its  members  responded  to  the  call  for  volun- 
teers to  lay  the  bridges,  irom  which  the  engineers  had  been  again  and 
agaiu  repulsed  with  terrific  slaughter.  One  of  the  first  to  come  forward 
was  the  heroic  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Morris,  They 
laid  one  breadth  of  the  bridge  under  a  very  severe  fire,  and  woro  then 
ordered  to  retire  by  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  construction. 

During  the  entire  day,  one  of  the  signal-officers  was  stationed  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  in  Fredeiickshnrg,  Tlie  shot  and  shells  from  the  guns  of 
friends  and  foes  rained  over  and  around  him,  but  he  continued  his  task 
unmoved,  signalling  conspicuously  with  his  flags,  and  night  found  him 
unhurt. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    "WAR    I  N 


PcBLIO   SBHTlJfBirP  IN   THE  BOBDER   STATES. — GOVERNOE  MiaOFFIS, — Hl3   TnEASOlJ. — PATRIOT- 
ISM OP   THE  PaOPLB. — ^HBHOISU   OF   EOTiaSEAtT   AND   WALLACE. — NOBLE   ADDRESS  OP  JOSEPiJ 

Holt. — Dhawiho  of  the  Linhs.— GuEnsiLLA  Bands.— R.iv ages  or  Morgan. — QArHESisa 
FOa  TUB  Was. — Ihvasiom  of  tws  State. — Batti^  op  Riuhmohd,  KEKrccKr, 

"Wk  must  leave  our  annies  struggling  m  Tirginia,  to  contemplate  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  the  West.  The  rebel  conspirators,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  traitorous  enterprise,  had  made  the  most  earnest,  though 
secret  efforts,  to  carry  the  border  slaveholding  State  of  Kentucky  with 
tliem.  The  slaveholding  aristocracy  of  Kentucky,  dreading  the  pro- 
gressive influence  of  free  institutions,  were  determined  at  every  hazard  to 
convey  the  State  over  to  the  great  slaveholding  obUgarehy  which  was  to 
be  established  in  the  South.  But  the  masses  of  the  people  were  in  favor 
of  the  Union.  Yet  they  had  been  so  operated  upon  by  their  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  leaders,  that  they  were,  as  a  body,  not  very  ardent  in 
their  Union  feelings.  In  the  slaveholding  section  of  our  country — vastly 
more  than  in  those  sections  where  schools,  and  churches,  and  Ijceums,  and 
a  prolific  press  enlighten  the  community — the  masses  of  the  people  are 
guided  by  a  few  leaders.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  by  tliose  best  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  that  ten  men  in  the  slaveholding  South  had  attained  such 
control,  that  they  could  with  ease  have  arrested  this  bloody  rebellion,  aad 
have  raised  shouts  for  the  Union  from  the  lips  of  those  very  men  whom 
they  hurled  so  mercilessly  against  the  arms  of  the  !N"ational  Government. 

The  slaveholders  of  Kentucky  had  succeeded  in  placing  a  thorough 
traitor,  B,  Hagoffin,  entirely  pledged  to  tlieir  purptees,  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  When  the  rebels  made  their  infamous  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
and  were  preparing  to  mai'cb  for  the  capture  of  Washington,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  for  the  patriot  troops  to  hasten  to  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  Capital,  this  pei^ured  traitor,  who  had  taken  a  solemn  oath 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  replied  :— 

"Your  dispatch  is  received.  In  answer,  I  say  emphatically,  Kentucky 
will  famish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister 
Southern  States." 

This  traitorous  response  did  not  carry  with  it  the  sympathy  of  the  noble- 
hearted  yeomanry  of  the  State.  Immediately  the  lines  began  to  be  dis- 
tinctly drawn  between  the  rebels  and  tlie  patriots.  The  "  National  Union," 
pubHshed  at  Winchester,  Kentucky,  commenting  upon  this  action  of  the 
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Governor,  expressed  tlie  sentiments  of  a  large  majoritj  of  the  people  in  tlie 
following  words : — 

"  Mark  what  we  Bay.  Any  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  State,  or  any  one  else,  to  pat  Kentucky  out  of  the  Union,  is  an  act  of 
treason  against  Kentucky.  It  is  therefore  lawful  to  resist  any  such  ordi- 
nance.    "We  hope  that  we  now  tffe  fully  understood  thus  far,"* 

"Within  four  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  notwithstanding  the 
treacherous  action  of  the  Governor,  fourteen  coinpanies  of  Kentuckiana, 
from  the  northern  border  countira,  tendered  their  services  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  through  Colonel  T.  V.  Guthrie.  Ten  were  accepted,  with  orders 
to  encamp  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.  Governor  Magoffin,  disappointed 
in  his  plan  of  parrying  the  State  over  to  the  rebels,  as  the  next  b^t  step  to 
favor  their  cause,  endeavored  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  1861,  he  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  from  assisting  "either  of  the  belligerent  parties."  Assuming 
that  the  rebels  were  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation, 
with  lawful  claim  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  all  the  United 
States  forts  and  territories  which  they  had  seized,  he  said,  "  I  especially 
forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whether  incorporated  in  the  State  Guard 
or  otherwise,  making  any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the  afore- 
said sovereignties."  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  unpatriotic  proc- 
lamation, the  slaveholding  Senate  of  the  Staite  immediately  passed  a 
decree  that  the  State  "  will  not  sever  her  relations  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, nor  take  up  arms  for  either  helligerent  pari/i/."  This,  tricky  and 
truckling  spirit  excited  the  contempt  it  merited,  in  every  magnanimous 
'  mind.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  respect  which  every  one  feels  for 
Milton's  Devil.  He  had  at  le^t  the  virtues  of  boldness  open  and  avowed. 
But  for  conduct  like  thk — alike  perfidious,  hj-pocritical,  and  dastardly- — one 
can  cherish  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  immitigated  seoni.  The 
Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Kentucky,  and  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  addressed,  in  this 
crisis,  the  citizens  of  his  native  State,  in  an  appeal  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  The  Legislature,  it  seems,  has  determined,  by  resolution,  that  tho  State, 
pending  this  unhappy  war,  shall  occupy  neutral  ground.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  being  neutral  in  a  contest  between  an  oifieer  of  justice  and  an 
incendiary,  arrested  in  the  attempt  to  fire  the  dwelling  over  my  head.  The 
Executive  of  the  State  has  forbidden  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
from  marching  troops  across  her  territory.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  neutral 
step,  but  one  of  aggressive  hostility.  The  troops  of  the  li'ederal  Govern- 
ment have  as  clear  a  constitutional  right  to  pass  over  the  soil  of  Kentucky, 
as  they  have  to  march  along  the  streets  of  Washington. 

"  The  conspirators  who  set  this  revolution  on  foot,  while  affecting  to 
despise  these  (border)  States,  as  not  sufficiently  intensified  in  their  devotion 
to  African  servitude,  knew  that  they  could  never  succeed  in  their  treason- 

*  The  ''Louiaville  (Kentucky)  Journal,"  in  one  of  its  charaotepstic  -witticiEms,  saja,   "The 
secessionists  ask,   'Whore  will  Kentucky  go !'    Whon  the  coimtrymaQ  \ya3  asked,  '  Where  doa» 
thia  railrOBU  go?'  he  answered,  'Tiieroaa  don't  go  at  all.'    Kentucky  won't  'go.'    She'll  s(«y." 
VOL.  u.—n 
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able  enterprieo  without  their  support.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  declare 
that  they  only  wish  '  to  be  let  alone.'  Shoiild  a  ruffian  meet  me  in  the 
streets,  and  seek,  with  ah  axe,  to  hew  an  arm  or  a  leg  from  my  body,  I  would 
not  the  less  resist  him  because,  as  a  dishonored  and  helpless  trunk,  I  might 
perchance  survive  the  mutilation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  fatal  results 
to  the  old  Confederacy  would  follow,  should  the  blow  now  struck  at  its 
integrity  ultimately  triumph. 

"  The  war  begun  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Confederate  States  in  a 
temper  as  fierce  and  unsparing  as  that  which  characterizes  conflicts  between 
the  m<ffit  hostile  nations.  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  being  granted 
to  all  who  seekthem,  so  that  our  coasts  will  soon  swarm  with  these ^iVafeco? 
aruisers,  as  the  President  has  properly  denounced  them.  Every  buccaneer 
who  desires  to  rob  American  commerce  upon  the  ocean,  can,  for  the  asking, 
obtain  a  warrant  to  do  bo,  in  the  name  of  the  new  republic.  To  crown 
all,  large  bodies  of  Indians  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
revolutionary  States,  and  are  now  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  Southern 
army.  A  leading  North  Carolina  journal,  noting  their  stalwart  frames 
and  unerring  markmanship,  observes,  with  an  exultation  positively  fiendish, 
that  they  are  armed  not  only  with  the  rifle,  but  also  with  scalping-Jmjfe 
and  tomahawk. 

"  Popular  govemment  does  indeed  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned— not  of  all,  hut  of  a  majority  of  tJie, governed.  Criminals  are  every 
day  punisl^ed,  certainly  against  their  will.  "When  I  look  upon  this  bright 
land,  a  few  months  since  so  prosperous,  so  tranquil,  and  so  free,  and  now 
behold  it  desolated  by  war,  and  the  firesides  of  its  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple darkened,  and  their  bosoms  wrung  with  anguish,  and  know,  as  I  do, 
that  all  this  is  the  work  of  a  score  or  two  of  men,  who,  over  aU  this 
^National  ruin  and  despair,  are  preparing  to  carve,  with  the  sword,  the  way 
to  seats  of  permanent  power,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  accumulating 
upon  their  souls  an  amount  of  guilt  hardly  equalled  in  all  the  atrocities 
of  treason  and  of  homicide,  that  have  degraded  the  annals  of  our  race 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

"  Kentucky  may  be  assured  that  this  conflict,  which  is  one  of  self- 
defence,  will  be  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Govemment  in  the  paternal 
spirit  in  which  a  father  seeks  to  reclaim  his  erring  offspring.  No  conquest, 
no  effusion  of  blood,  is  sought.  In  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  the  prayer  of 
all  is,  that  the  end  may  be  reached  without  loss  of  life  or  waste  of  prop- 
erty. Among  the  most  powerful  instramentahties  relied  on  for  the 
reiistablishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Govemment,  is  that  of  the  Union 
sentiment  of  the  South,  sustained  by  a  liberated  press.  It  is  now  trodden 
to  the  earth  under  a  reign  of  terrorism,  which  has  no  parallel  hut  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  Prench  Eevolution.  In  the  seceded  States,  no  man 
expresses  an  opinion  opposed  to  the  revolution,  but  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life  and  property.  A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Virginia  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  announces,  with  oracu- 
lar solemnity  and  severity,  that  all  citizens  who  would  not  vote  for 
secession,  but  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  must  leave  the  State. 
These  words  have  in  them  decidedly  the  crack  of  the  ovCTseer's  whip. 
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Th-j  Senator  ovidontly  treats  Virginia  as  a  great  negro-quarter,  in  which 
the  lash  is  the  appropriate  emblem  of  authority,  and  the  only  argument 
he  will  condescend  to  use.  But  however  the  freemen  from  other  parta  of 
the  State  may  ahaae  themselves,  under  the  exercise  of  this  insolent  and 
proKcriptive  tyranny,  should  the  Senator  with  this  scourge  of  slaves  en- 
deavor to  drive  the  people  of  Western  Yii^nia  from  their  homes,  I  will 
only  say,  in  the  language  of  the  narrative  of  Gilpin's  Hide — 

" '  May  I  be  there  to  see.' 

"  The  Union  men  of  the  South,  believed  to  be  in  the  majority  of  every 
seceded  State,  except  perhaj^  South  Carolina,  aided  by  the  presence  of 
the  Government,  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  emergem^y.  Let  us,  then, 
twine  each  thread  of  the  glorious  tissue  of  our  country's  flag  about  our 
heart-strings,  and  lot  us  resolve  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  we  will,  in  life 
and  death,  now  and  forever,  stand  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If  this  banner, 
the  emblem,  for  us,  of  all  that  is  grand  in  human  history,  and  all  that  is 
transporting  in  human  hope,  is  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  a  satanio 
ambition,  then  will  I  fee!  that  henceforth  we  shall  be  wanderers  and  out- 
casts, with  naught  but  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  penury  for  our  Hpa,  and 
with  hands  ever  outstretched,  in  feebleness  and  supplication,  on  which,  in 
any  hour,  a  military  tyrant  may  rivet  the  fetters  of  a  despairing  bondage." 
Among  the  heroic  men  in  Kentucky  who  stood  nobly  for  the  Union, 
and  who  are  thus  entitled  to  a  nation's  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
Lovell  H.  Kousseau  should  be  mentioned  with  especial  honor.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  State,  on  the  21st  of  May,  he  made  a  bold,  patriotic,  and 
eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  afterwards  still  more  heroi- 
cally maintained  his  words,  as  a  general  in  the  ^National  army- 
Early  in  June,  the  secessionists  in  Kentucky  established  a  camp  at 
Elhcott's  Hills,  ten  miles  from  Cairo,  General  Prentiss  sent  two  com- 
panies of  Union  ti'oops  and  dispersed  them.  The  slaveholders  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  yet  opposed  to  the  civil 
war  the  South  was  inaugurating,  called  a  convention  of  the  Border  States, 
to  meet  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  A  few 
men  from  Kentucky  and  Mi^ouri  alone  attended.  The  remedy  they 
proposed,  by  which  to  quell  the  rising  storm,  shows  how  utterly  incapable 
they  were  of  appreciating  the  real  nature  of  the  tempest  which  had  so  long 
been  brewing.  In  the  earnest  appeal,  in  many  respects  highly  creditable 
to  their  humane  and  moral  feelings,  which  they  addressed  first  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  and  then  to  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  they 
said : — 

"All  the  Slave  States,  except  foiu:,  are  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the 
General  Government,  and  are  demanding  that  the  Confederation  which 
they  have  formed  shall  be  recognized  as  a  separate  sovei-eign  nation.  Our 
present  purpose  does  not  require  us  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  acts  of 
these  States.  Yet  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  say,  that  they  find  no  war- 
rant, in  any  known  principle  of  our  Government,  and  no  justification  in 
the  facta  existing  when  they  eeeeded.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  say  that,  in 
oLir  opinion,  the   Constitution  delegates   to   no   one   department  of  the 
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Government,  nor  to  all  of  them  eombined,  the  power  to  destroy  the 
Govemment  itself,  as  would  be  done  by  the  division  of  the  country  into 
sepai-ate  confederacies;  and  that  the  obligation  exists  to  maintain  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  unimpaired," 

After  making  these  sensible  and  honest  admissions,  they  then  had  the 
audacity  to  recommend  Kentucky  to  lend  the  National  Government  no 
assistance  whatever  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  its  authority.  They 
advised  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  remain  neutral,  and  look  quietly  on, 
while  the  burglars  fired  the  National  edifice.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
entreated  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
slaveholders,  and  to  win  the  slaveholding  rebels  back,by  so  amending  our 
free  Constitution  as  to. make  it  the  great  bulwark  of  slavery.  To  this 
strange  address,  penned  with  an  earnestness  of  sincerity  which  commands 
respect,  the  honored  names  of  J.  X  Crittenden  and  James  Guthrie  are 
annexed.  It  is  "  an  attitude  worthy  of  a  great  people,"  they  say  to  the 
Kentuckians,  "  to  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  between  the  Government 
and  the  seceded  States,  but  that  of  mediator  and  intercessor."  A  more 
ignominious  position,  under  the  circnmstances,  a  gallant  people  could  not 
be  placed  in.  The  convention  had  admitted  that  there  was  no  excuse  for 
the  action  of  the  rebels,  and  that  the  Govemment  was  bound  to  maintain 
its  integrity.  And  where  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  that  man  is  con- 
temptible who  does  not  espouse  the  right  and  assail  the  wrong. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  State,  alike  distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a 
preacher  and  for  the  statesmanlike  character  of  his  mind,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  in  many  able  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  saving  the  State  from  the  crime  of  rebellion.  Dr. 
Breckinridge  is  uncle  to  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  was  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  and  viho  so  traitorously  passed  over  to  the 
rebels. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  S.  B.  Backner,  Inspector-General  of 
Kentucky,  made  the  remarkable  statement,  in  an  official  dispatch  to 
Governor  Magoffin,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  stipulation  with 
General  George  B.  McCIellan,  then  in  coniniand  of  the  United  States 
troops  north  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  by  which  General  McCIellan  agreed  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  "  even  though  the  Southern  States 
should  occupy  it.  But  in  the  latter  case,  he  will  call  upon  the  authorities 
of  Kentucky  to  remove  the  Southern  forces  from  our  territory,"  Should 
the  State  fail  to  move  them,  then  General  McCIellan  was  to  have  the  right 
to  enter  the  State.  Under  the  shield  of  this  neutrality,  General  Buckner 
began  to  collect  forces  at  Oolumbua,  where  soon  they  blockaded  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Genera!  McCIellan,  however,  on  the  26th,  in  a  dispatch  to  an 
officer  in  the  navy,  stated  that  his  interview  with  General  Buckner  was 
private  and  personal — that  it  was  repeatedly  solicited,  and  that  lie  gave  no 
pledge  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  "Washington,  that  the 
United  States  troops  should  not  enter  Kentucky.  The  only  result  of  the 
interview,  as  he  understood  it,  was,  that  Confederate  troops  should  be 
confined  to  Confederate  soil,  so  far  as  Kentucky  was  concerned. 
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All  this  trifling  eoon  disappearecl,  and,  in  the  inajeBtie  rising  of  tlie 
American  nation,  all  time-aervera  and  pretended  neutrals  wei'e  driven  to 
the  camp  of  the  rebels  or  to  the  flag  of  our  nationality.  In  all  those  States 
in  which  there  was  no  slaveiy,  nineteen  in  number,  with  unanimity  almost 
unparalleled,  twenty  millions,  renonncing  all  factions,  ralHed  to  protect 
the  life  of  the  nation  from  the  dagger-thrust  of  traitors,  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  four  millions  of  white  persons  in  the  five  Border  States  espoused 
the  National  cause.  In  Kentucky,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  Border 
States,  the  linra  were  tensely  drawn.  Families  were  everywhere  divided. 
The  young  men,  reckless,  adventurous,  and  inspired  with  the  novelty  of 
creating  a  new  nation,  in  which  they  might  occupy  posts  of  honor,  flocked 
across  the  frontier  into  the  rebellious  States,  or  crowded  into  intrenched 
camps,  within  the  neutral  State,  where  they  invited  the  hordes  of  Jeff. 
Davis  to  come  to  their  aid. 

Early  in  July,  General  Halleek  resigned  his  command  of  the  Army,  of  ■ 
the  West,  and,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  assumed  the  praition  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  General  Grant 
was  placed  ^ain  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  and  about  Corinth.  General 
Buell,  a  month  earlier,  had  moved,  with  his  army,  along  the  line  of  the 
railroads  towards  Chattanooga.  General  Mitchel  had  been  recalled,  and 
was  impatiently  awtdting  assignment  to  some  new  post  of  duty.*  The 
disastrous  battles  before  Richmond  had  opened  the  way  for  a  general  rehel 
advance,  and  the  rebels  resolved  upon  a  hold  march  for  the  boi'der,  that  they 
might  transfer  the  field  of  battle  to  Northern  soil.  A  combined  move- 
ment was  made,  for  this  purpose,  to  pushby  the  National  armies,  gain  their 
rear,  secure  the  fall  crops  of  Kentucky  and  Northern  Vb'ginia,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  penetrate  the  Northern  States, 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  General  Lee  advanced  from  Richmond  as 
soon  as  General  HcOlellan  commenced.his  retreat  from  the  fatal  swamps  of 
the  Ohickahominy.  Having  fought  the  successful  battles  of  CentreviUo  and 
Manassas,  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and.  at  length, 
being  repulsed  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,-  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  maintain  a  position  on  Northern  soil,  and  retreated  once, 
more  beyond  the  I^apidan,  While  these  events,  elsewhere  recorded,  were 
taking  place  in  the  East,  a  combined  movement  was  made  under  the  rehel 
Generals  Smith,  Kirby,  Bragg,  and  Van  Dorn,  to  invade  Kentucky,  and,  if 
possible,  to  get  possession  of  LouisviUo  and  Cincinnati,  The  prosecution 
of  this  movement  gave  rise  to  the  battles  of  Richmond  (Kentucky),  Tazewell, 
Mumfordsville,  Perryville,  luka,  and  Corinth.  At  one  time  it  seriously 
threatened  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  victories  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort 
Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  Corinth.  To  these  movements  we  must 
now  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

The  National  armies  had  advanced  far  south  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
State  was  still  nominally  attached  to  the  Union.  A  large  majority  of  her 
citizens  were  loyal ;  no  Confederate  forces  occupied  any  portion  of  her 
territory,  and  she  had  contributed  her  full  quota  to  the  National  army. 
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Still  the  unfortunate  Border  State  was  not  free  from  the  curse  of  civil  war, 
Hany  of  her  citizens  were  warm  adherents  of  the  rebel  cause.  Many  of 
her  young  men  had  enlisted  in  the  rebel  armies.  Her  Governor,  Magoffin, 
was  an  ill-disguised  friend  of  the  rebellion.  The  State  was  full  of  guer- 
rilla hands,  who,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  rebel  cause,  plundered  and 
murdered  indiscriminately  on  their  own  account. 

These  reckless  gangs  of  robbers,  in  citizens'  clothes,  mounted  on  the 
best  of  Kentucky  horses,  which  they  exchanged,  as  soon  as  worn  out,  for 
the  best' they  could  And  in  the  stables  of  enemies  or  friends,  could  not 
easily  have  been  arrested  and  punished  even  under  the  most  energetic  and 
loyal  administration.  They  were  quite  aafeunder  the  timid  and  tempori- 
zing policy  of  a  Governor  who  was  neither  loyal  enough  to  punish  treason, 
nor  bold  enough  openly  to  jom  that  traitorous  causa  with  which  in  heart 
he  was  apparently  in  sympathy. 

Chief  among  tiiese  marauders  was  one  John  Morgan,  whose  energy, 
reckless  daring,  and  apparent  ubiquity,  made  him  an  object  of  univereal 
dread.  Wo  families,  placing  their  heads  upon  their  pillows  at  niglit,' 
knew  whether  the  guerrillas  might  not  bo  upon  them  before  morning. 
Growing  holder  by  success,  and  increasing  by  natural  accretions  of  all 
"lewd  feUows  of  the  baser  sort,"  they  proceeded  from  plundering  private 
dwellings  and  burning  bridges,  to  attacking  small  towns.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  1862,  Morgan,  with  his  gang,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Leb- 
anon, after  a  brief  resistance  by  a.,  extemporized  band  of  home  guards. 
His 'force  increased  at  length  to  quite  a  formidable  army.  With  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  he  advanced  upon  Cynthiana.  The  place  was  defended 
only  by  a  home  guard  of  three  hundred  and  forty  men,  entirely  undisci- 
plined. They  made,  however,  a  heroic  resistance,  and  were  not  over- 
powered until  a  large  number  of  the  rebels  had  been  slain.  Ko  instance 
in  the  war  exhibits  greater  courage  than  the  truly  chivalrous  defence  of 
Cynthiana.  The  little  band  of  pati'iots  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  J,  Landrum,  whose  coolness  and  bravery  secured  for  him  a  po- 
sition in  tlie  first  rank  of  heroic  men.  Shortly  after  this,  a  band  of  guer- 
rillas took  possession  of  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Another  band 
crtssed  the  river,  and  plundered  Newbm^,  in  Indiana,  These  prowling 
gangs  kept  the  border  in  a  continual  state  of  ferment.  Alarms  in  tho 
river  towns  were  of  constant  occurrence.  Home  guards  were  everywhere 
formed.  Citizens  repeatedly  patrolled  the  strcefa  all  night,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack,  such  as  their  ancestors  encountered  from  the  savages  of 
the  forest  with  torch  and  tomahawk.  Month  after  month  these  disorders 
rapidly  increased.  Like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  the  rebel  gang  dispersed 
upon  the  approach  of  any  hostile  force,  only  to  make  their  unexpected  ap- 
pearance upon  some  other  spot. 

In  August  au  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, at  tho  request  of  prominent  citizens,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
State,  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  there  could  be  no  harmony  of 
action  between  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and  the  Governor, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  loyal  community,  was  induced  to  resign. 
James  F.  Hobiiison,  a  Union  man,  was   elected  in  his  place.     Among 
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other  Biibjects  considered  at'  this  session  was  the  plan  proposed  by  I'rtssi- 
dent  Lincohi  for  the  gradual  omaneipation  of  the  slavea.  Tlie  phiknthrop- 
ic  plan  wae  not  accepted.  The  Legislature,  most  of  whoso  menibeia  were 
personally  interested  in  the  institution  which  compels  poor  men  to  work 
for  rich  men  without  wages,  had  the  boldness  to  deny  that  slavery  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  refused  to  consent  to  its  abolition.  This  result  God 
overruled  for  good.  He  had  better  plans  in  store  for  the  South  tlian 
gradual  and  lingering  emancipation.  Scarcely  a  year  after  this  passed 
away,  ere  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana  were  calling  aioud 
for  ihe  immediate  aholition  of  slavery.  It  cannot  be  that  the  soil  which 
covers  the  remains  of  Henry  Clay  will  long  be  tilled  by  unpaid  laborers. 

The  rapid  increase  of  guerrilla  operations  at  this  time,  especially  in 
Eastern  Kentucky,  indicated  some  hostile  movements  of  a  more  seiioua 
character.  Humors  of  invasion  began  to  he  repeated  through  the  public 
press,  and  to  gain  credence  from  those  who  had  previously  scouted  the 
idea^  It  was  said  that  John  Morgan,  with  a  large  band,  was  approaching 
Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Ahout  the  middle  of  August  it  hecame 
known  that  the  rehel  general,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with  a  well-organized 
force,  was  advancing  into  the  State  from  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Cumber- 
land Gap  was  in  possession  of  the  N'ational  forces  under  General  George 
W,  Morgan.*  The  rebels  first  made  an  attempt  to  di-ive  hira  from  his 
position.  They  attacked  his  advance  at  Tazewell,  Being  repulsed,  they 
abandoned  the  purpose,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  entertained  it,  of  entering 
Kentucky  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and  turning  to  the  west,  passed  over 
a  difficult  mountain  road,  at  a  point  known  as  Eig  Creek  Gap. 

As  early  as  the  9th  of  August,  Gieneral  Morgan  dispatched  to  Governor 
Johnson  intelligence  that  it  was  rumored  tliat  Kentucky  was  about  to  bo 
invaded,  and  that  General  Smith  iad  already  crossed  the  mountains  and 
entered  the  State,  Almost  simultaneously  came  tlie  news  that  General 
Bragg  had  slipped  past  General  Buell,  and  was  marching  for  the  Noi-th. 
At  the  same  time  the  entire  country  was  watching,  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  in  the  East.  General  Lee  was 
then  i-ushing  forward,  hy  forced  marches,  to  attack  General  Pope  beforo 
General  McClellan,  who  was  proverbially  .slow  in  his  movements,  could 
join  hira  from  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  lat  of  July,  the  President,  by  act  of  Congre^,  had  called  for 
three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  during  the  war.  These  were 
being  rapidly  recriiited.  On  the  4tli  of  August,  the  President,  by  protila- 
mation,  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  more,  to  serve  for  nine  months, 
to  be  immediately  drafted.  The  danger  was  imminent,  not  merely  to  the 
capital  at  Washington,  but  to  the  entire  Northern  border.  To  withstand 
the  well-drilled  forces  of  Generals  Smith  and  Bragg,  marching  upon  Ken- 
tucky, there  was  no  organized  army— nothing  but  the  undisciplined,  unor- 
ganised forces  under  the  President's  call  of  July,  Fortunately,  the  guber- 
natoriiJ  chairs  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  occupied  hy  men  of  patriotism 
and  energy  eqvial  to  the  emergency.     It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of 
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too  high  praise  of  these  disfcinguMhed  patriota.  Governor  Morton,  of  Indi- 
8jia,  merits  a  volume  devoted  to  his  own  exploits..  The  whole  nation  felt 
the  power  of  his  loyal  energy.  The  whole  State  seemed  imbued  with  liia 
spirit.  Wherever  was  tlie  thickest  fight,  there  the  soldiers  of  Indiana  were 
found  in  the  advance.  "Without  detracting  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
the  merits  and  the  achievements  of  the  loyal  Governors  of  other  States, 
who  rendered  the  nation  priceless  services.  History  would  he  faithless  to  ■ 
her  trust  were  not  distinguished  honor  rendered  to  Governor  Morton,  of 
Indiana,.  He,  like  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor 
Bueltingham,  of  Connecticut,  was  formed  upon  the  highrat  model  of  earthly 
nobility.  And  they  were  all  faithful  to  the  mission  with  which  God  had 
iatniBted  them. 

General  Lew,  "Wallace,  one  of  our  most  unconditionally  loyal  and  heroic 
men,  had  been  relieved  from  duty  on  the  Held.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to 
assign  any  reason  for  this  act  of  the  "War  Department,  as  for  that  which 
had  allowed  at  different  times  Generals  Fremont,  Mitchel,  and  Butler  to 
lie  idle.  Unwilling  to  be  doing  nothing  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  ^National 
liistory.  General  "Wallace  was  earnestly  engaged  in  holding  war  meetings 
in  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  volunteering,  when  the  news 
of  Kirby  Smith's  invasion  reached  his  ears.  "With  charaeteristic  nobility, 
he  immediately  volunteered  to  take  command,  as  colonel,  of  any  of  the 
unofficered  regiments  then  forming  in  the  State.  His  offer  was  accepted. 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  was  in  Louisville,  reporting  to  General 
Boyle  for  service.  General  Boyle  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.  Though 
in  command  of  the  forces  in  Kentucky,  he  ranked  as  brigadier-general, 
"Wallace  was  major-general.  For  a  brigadier-general  to  be  issuing  orders 
to  a  major-general  was  without  precedent  in  the  army.  The  circumstances 
were  also  without  precedent,  and  fortunately  General  "Wallace  cared  less 
about  military  etiquette,  thaJi  about  his  country. 

General  Boyle  dispatched  him  to  Lexington,  and  gave  him  conamand 
of  all  the  forces  which  were  gathered  there.  They  were  raw  troops,  many 
of  whom  had  never  even  fired  a  gun.  In  many  instances  the  officers  were 
as  inexperienced  as  the  men.  General  "Wallace  at  once  proceeded  to 
organize  -these  forces.  He  drew  into  his  service,  either  as  captains  of  home 
guards,  or  upon  his  staff,  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Kentucky, 
such  as  John  J.  Crittenden,  L^lie  Coombs,  and  Garrett  Davis.  The 
magic  of  these  names  caused  volunteers  by  hundreds  to  flock  to  hi  s  camp' — 
keen-eyed  and  strong-limbed  Kentucky  riflemen.  He  telegraphed  to  Ohio 
and  Indiana  for  additional  troops,  assembled  a  corps  of  several  hundred 
negroes,  armed  with  spades  and  picks,  and  perfected  his  plan  of  defence. 
To  attempt  to  oppose  the  veterans  of  Kirby  Smith  in  the  open  field  was 
no  part  of  his  design,  ]S"either  would  he  exhaust  the  energies  of  his  sol- 
diers, or  occupy  their  time,  so  important  for  drill,  by  employing  them  in 
the  labor  of  intrenching.  Rising  above  the  wretched  prejudices  of  the 
time^,  which  would  allow  horses  and  mules,  but  not  colored  men,  to  serve 
the  National  cause,  he  organized  an  efficient  cot^^s  of  men,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  commingled  Caucasian  and  Ethiopian  blood,  to  accompany  his  sol- 
diers and  relieve  them  of  the  toil  of  throwing  up  breastworks.     Posterity 
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will  te  slow  to  beKeve  tliat,  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  prejudice  could  be 
so  inveterate  and  ci-azy,  that  it  required  great  moral  courage  to  employ 
(colored  men  even  to  dig  ditches  for  the  army.  No  one,  as  yet^  ventured  to 
place  a  musket  in  the  hands  of  men  who  subsequently  proved  themselves 
to  be  quite  equal  to  their  whiter  brothers  in  all  soldierly  and  heroic  quali- 
tiea.  Behind  the  breastworks  which  these  dark-faced  allies  threw  up,  our 
bold  but  inexperienced  white  soldiers  were  invincible, 

"We  blush  to  write  that  General  Wallace  was  not  permitted  to  cany 
out  his  eminently  sagacious  and  effective  plans.  Either  his  employment 
of  colored  men  offended  the  sensitiveness  of  some  in  power,  or,  as  is  cliarita- 
bly  to  be  hoped,  some  important  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  mili- 
tary department  caused  Ms  removal,  For,  in  the  midst  of  these  exciting 
scenes,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Hisaouri,  and 
Eastern  Kentucky  were  constituted  a  military  district,  iutitled  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  which  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  H.  G, 
Wi'ight.  The  command  of  the  Army  of  Kentucky  was  intrusted  to 
Major- General  Nelson.  Thus,  just  as  the  collision  of  the  two  armies  was 
at  hand,  and  while,  indeed,  General  Wallace  was  writing  his  last  order, 
preparatory  to  taking  the  field,  he  was  superseded  by  General  Nelson. 
With  unswerving  patriotism,  which  merits  record,  he  offered  to  serve  under 
General  Nelson  in  any  capacity.  His  offer  was  declined,  and  General 
Lew.  Wallace,  with  patriotic  submission,  returned,  out  of  employment,  to 
Cincinnati,  His  plan  of  fighting  behind  breastworks  was  abandoned. 
His  corps  of  dark-eoiiiplexioned  laborers  were  contemptuously  sent  away. 
The  inexperienced  recruits  wei'e  drawn  out  in  the  open  field  to  withstand 
the  veterans  of  Kh'hy  Smith,  while  their  chosen  commander,  at  whose  call 
they  had  so  enthusiastically  rallied,  was  compul&ively  folding  his  hands, 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  result  was  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Eichmond, 

Eichmond  is  a  small  village  south  of  the  Kentucky  Eiver,  and  south- 
east of  Frankfort.  In  the  vicinity  were  two  brigades  of  experienced 
troops,  under  Brigadier-Generals  M.  D,  Mansou  and  Charles  Cruft,,  in  all 
about  sis  thousand  five  hundred  men.  It  was  known  that  the  enemy  were 
in  considerable  force  in  front,  but  their  numbers  could  not  be  accurately 
ascertained.  On  the  29th  of  August,  information  was  brought  to  General 
Manson  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  force.  As  hia  camp  was  com- 
manded by  a  range  of  hills  on  the  south,  he  determined  not  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  occupy  them  without  a  struggle.  His  brigade  was  accordingly 
pressed  forward,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle ;  he  met  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  endeavoring  to  occupy  the  hills,  and  drove  them  back 
in  disorder.  By  this  movement,  however,  he  placed  four  miles  between 
himself  and  the  second  brigade,  under  General  Cruft. 

The  next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  entire  force  of  the  rebels, 
under  Kirby  Smith.  General  Oruft,  informed  of  .the  engagement  by  the 
roar  of  the  guna,  moved  up  to  his  support  without  awaiting  orders.  He 
found  the  battle  already  raging,  and  formed  his  raw  troops  in  line,  under 
heavy  fire,  a  difficult  and  perilous  feat  to  perform  even  with  veterans. 
The  National  troops  fought  bravely  against  a  foe  nearly  double  their  own 
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numberB.  They  liad  no  advantages  in  position ;  they  could  easily  be  out- 
flanked. The  inexperienced  ti'oops,  with  subordinate  officers  as  little  accus- 
tomed to  war  as  themselves,  though  they  fought  heroicaliy,'  could  not  bo 
manceuvred  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  so  as  to  meet  the  new  dispositions 
of  the  foo.  For  nearly  twenty-four  hours  they  maintained  their  ground  in 
as  brave  fight  as  the  war  has  witnessed. 

At  length  the  attempt  to  change  the  positions  of  some  of  the  troops 
threw  them  into  confusion.  The  eagle-eyed  enemy  improved  the  occasion, 
and,  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  left  wing,  drove  it  back  in  disorder.  This 
was  followed  hj  the  retreat  of  the  wliole'  army,  panic-stricken  and  routed, 
G-enoral  Cruft  formed  his  reserves  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  succeeded 
in  cheeking  the  flight,  and  restoring  some  degree  of  order.  Here  a  new 
line  was  formed,  and  a  second  stand  was  made.  Again  the  rebels,  exult- 
ant and  with  loud  cheers,  came  rushing  upon  the  left  flank.  An  imme- 
diate change  of  front  was  necessary ;  in  the  attempt  to  effect  it,  the  patriot 
troops  were  again  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  panic-stricken,  fled  again  from 
tlie  field.  Generals  Manson  and  Cruft  rode  forward  and  made  a  third 
attempt  to  rally  their  flying  troops,  and  form  a  new  line  of  defence  at 
liiehmond.  Just  at  this  juncture  General  Nelson  came  upon  the  scene. 
Under  the  combined  efforts  of  the  three  officers  the  third  line  was  formed ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  hold  together  any  longer  the  remnants  of  this 
twice  defeated  army. 

As  the  rebels,  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity,  advanced  to  tlie  &harge, 
the  line  again  broke,  the  rout  became  general,  and  the  officers  were  swept 
away  upon  the  tumultuous  flood  of  their  panic-stricken  men ;  each  man 
saved  himself  as  best  he  could ;  the  rebel  cavalry  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Tear  of  the  fugitive  army ;  nearly  half  of  the  patriot  army  were  taken  cap- 
tives ;  they  were,  however,  immediately  paroled,  as  tlie  rebels  had  scarcely 
food  sufficient  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  their  own  men.  General  Nelson 
escaped,  borne  from  the  field  with  a  severe  wound  in  tlie  thigh.*  General 
Cruft  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  ^e  discomfited  i  troops  at  Lex- 
ington, and  thence  marched  to  Louisville. 

« General  Nelson  repaired  to  touisville,  where,  on  the  29th  of  September,  he  was  shot  bj 
Brigadier-General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  at  the  Gait  House,  in  a  moment  of  eiasperation  produced 
by  grossly  insiilting  language  addressed  by  General  Nelson  lo  General  Davis,  bis  subordinato 
officer.  He  died  of  tlie  wound  in  Iho  course  of  a  few  tours,  in  anguish  hoth  of  body  and  of  mind. 
The  sympathies  of  the  community  were  strongly  with  the  avenger,  and  not  with  liis  victim. 
General  Nelson,  as  a  soldier,  was  brave ;  as  an  officer,  he  was  considcrato  of  the  ivaats  of  his 
BOldiflrs  I  but  as  a  man  he  was  hot-tempered,  unteflnod,  and  overbearing.  He  bad  many  enemies, 
and  few  friends. 
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ADTAHCS  AHD  RETREAT  OF  THE  REBELS. 
September  Sd'to  October  Btb.  ISfll 

OAPTuna  07  LasiNeTON  aho  Frankfort, — Heroisk  op  Lew.  'Wallaoe. — Peril  or  Cin- 
cinnati.— MANtKuvREa  OP  Bragg  and  Eubll. — Mi;ai>Eii  op  General  McCook. — Heroism: 
OP  OoLosrei.  "Wilder  at  Mumpordhvillb.— BavagBH  op  Bragg. — Inepficibnoy  of  Eueli^ 
— Battle  op  Pebeyville. — Retreat  op  the  Rebels. — Dissatisfactioh  with  Buell,— The 
TWO  Paktibs. 

The  effect  of  the  disaster  at  Eiehmond  was  to  leave  an  unobstnicted 
road  for  tlie  advance  of  the  rebel  army.  On  the  3d  of  September  the 
rebel  general,  Kirby  Smith,  with  liia  exultant  troops,  entered  Lexington, 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  On  the  6th 
he  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State,  but  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  public  records  and  other  property  had,  however,  been 
previously  removed.  The  most  intense  excitement  pervaded  all  the  towns 
upon  the  Ohio  Eiver,  upon  both  banks. 

G-eneral  Smith  was  about  equally  distant  from  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati. He  could,  with  equal  facility,  move  upon  the  one  city  or  the  other, 
and  either  would  afford  him  limitless  plunder.  Vigorous  preparations 
we  e  nade  t  r  the  defence  of  both  of  these  threatened  cities.  Governor 
Eobu  n  ot  Kentucky,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens  to 
r  Be  as      and  drive  out  the  invaders.     The  Governors  of  Ohio  and 

Indi  na  ailed  upon  the  people  of  those  States  to  rally  to  proteet  tlieir 
bo  de  s  from  rebel  invasion.  The  appeal  was  promptly  answered,  and 
fro  n  larm-house  and  work-shop  came  the  thronging  patriots  to  pro- 

te      he     1    nes. 

mean  h  le,  Genera!  Lew.  "Wallace  was  once  more  assigned  to  active 
duty.  He  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  its 
suburbs,  to  repel  the  menacing  foe.  The  patriot  troops  were,  for  tlie  most 
part,  concentrated  at  Louisville,  where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
Government  stores.  It  was  necessary  that  what  remained  of  the  army 
should  be  united,  for  the  protection  of  those  mag^mes.  Ohio  v 
sarily,  left  to  defend  her  own  border.  General  Wallace  was  sole] 
ent,  for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati,  upon  tho  cooperation  of  the  citizens, 
and  upon  the  volunteer  soldiery.  The  imminence  of  the  danger  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  proclamation  which  he 
issued : — 

"  It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens  that  an  active,  daring,  and  power- 
ful enemy  threatens  them  with  every  consequence  of  war.  All  business 
must  be  suspended  at  nine  o'clock  to-day.     Every  business  house  must  be 
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cltMed.  Under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  the  citizens  must,  within  an 
hour  after  the  suspension  of  basinesa,  assemble  in  convenient  public  places 
ready  for  orders.  Aa  soon  aa  possible  tliey  will  then.be  assigned  to  their 
work.  The  willing  will  be  properly  credited;  the  unwilling  promptly 
visited.  Citizens  for  labor ;  soldiers  for  the  battle.  JIartial  law  is  hereby 
proclaimed  in  the  three  cities." 

This  proclamation,  as  bold  as  it  was  essential,  was  cheerfally  acquiesced 
in  by  the  citizens.  Indeed,  it  inspired  all  with  confidence,  that  to  meet  the 
storm  which  was  rising,  there  was  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  city  without  a  pass.  A  pontoon  bridge  was 
thrown  across  the  OhioEiver.  Gunboats  were  extemporized  out  of  the 
eteamboata  which  lined  the  river-banks.  Citizens  of  all  classes,  armed 
with  spade  and  pickaxe,  repaired  to  the  Kentucky  hills,  back  of  Coving- 
ton, and  in  three  days  these  were  covered  with  earthworks,  making  a  semi- 
circle from  the  river  back  above  the  city  to  a  point  in  tlie  river  below. 
Yolunteers  by  thousands,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  rushed  to  Cincinnati, 
bringing  with  them,  from  the  rural  districts,  their  familiar  rifles.  The 
promptness  and  energy  of  General  "Wallace's  action,  and  the  cordial  co- 
operation he  received  from  the  citizens,  preserved  the  city.  The  rebels, 
warily  advancing  from  Prankfort,  reconnoitred  the  works,  which  had  been 
BO  suddenly  thrown  up  to  oppose  tlieir  progress,  and  quailed  at  the  thought 
of  endeavoring  to  storm  those  ramparts,  where  husbands,  and  fathers,  and 
eons  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  defence  of  all  to  them  most  dear. 

For  ten  days  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  directed,  most  anxiously, 
to  the  scenes  which  were  transpiring  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio.  General 
Kirby  Smith,  who  was  very  ready,  with  his  veteran  troops,  to  meet  inex- 
perienced volunteers  in  the  open  field,  was  quite  disinclined  to  expose  his 
men  to  the  fire  from  the  intrenchnients  which  General  Wallace  had  reared. 
"FoT  a  few  days  he  lingered  around,  baffled  and  disappointed;  now  exam- 
ining this  position,  and  now  that,  until,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
he  sullenly  commenced  a  retreat.  The  black  cloud  passed  away.  Its  re- 
ceding thunders  died  in  the  distance,  and  hundreds  of  thousan^  of  agi- 
tated hearts  again  enjoyed  peace  and  repose.  Business  was  resumed,  and 
martial  law  was  suspended. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  in  Eastern  Kenturky,  General 
Bragg  was  moving  his  forces  with  a  view  to  pass  General  Buell's  left  flank, 
gain  his  rear,  threaten  his  railroad  communications,  and,  marching  north, 
join  Kirby  Smith,  and,  with  their  united  force,  advance  upon  the  North- 
em  border.  In  this  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  slip  hj  General  Buell,  and 
get  in  his  rear,  without  fighting  a  battle.  On  the  23d  of  July  he  surprised 
and  captured  the  small  National  force  stationed  at  Mnrfreesboro'.  This 
himuliatibn  to  our  arms  was  the  more  inexcusable  and"  disgraceful,  since, 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy  had  been  fully  made  known  to  us  by  the  ever 
patriotic  and  faithful  negroes.  But  these  were  the  days  of  fanatical  con- 
tempt of  all  aid  whatever  from  colored  men,  and  the  information  thus 
communicated  was  utterly  disregarded.  A  force,  amply  sufficient,  with 
any  degree  of  vigilance,  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  was  thus  shamefully 
surrendered  to  the  rebels.     A  fortnight  before  this,  Brigadier-General  B, 
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L.  JleCook  bad  been  brutally  murdered  bj  the  savage  foe.  He  had 
entered  the  volunteei-  service  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion ;  had  won  a  name  for  himself  by  valor  displayed  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  tlae  battle 
of  Mill  Springs,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

General  MeCook  was  sick,  and  was  riding  in  an  open  eaiTiage  upon  hia 
bed,  accompanying  his  troops  in  their  march  frona  Athens,  in  Alabama, 
to  Dechard,  in  Tennessee.  Somewhat  carelessly,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  conveyed  several  miles  in  advance  of  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  guerrillas.  The  borses  took  fright 
and  began  to  run,  becoming  utterly  unmanageable.  The  guerrillas  pur- 
sued, caught  up  with  the  carriage,  and  in  spite  of  the  general's  declarations 
that  he  could  not  control  the  horses,  shot  him  through  the  body,  producing 
a  mortal  wound. 

The  latter  part  of  August  the  rebel  General  Bragg,  having  concentrated 
his  army_at  Chattanooga,  commenced  bis  movement  northward.  He  threw 
a  considerable  force  towards  McMinnsville,  threatening  Nashville.  The 
feint  succeeded;  it  was  thought  at  first  that  be  intended  an  attack  upon 
that  city.  General  Buell  was  dependent  for  his  supplies  not  only  upon 
the  possession  of  Nashville,  but  upon  the  protection  of  the  whole  line  of 
railroad  from  Tennessee  Hiver  to  Louisville.  While  his  attention  was 
thus  imperiously  called  to  the  defence  of  Nashville,  General  Bragg  rapidly 
moved  his  army  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  taking  a  wide  circuit 
aroiznd  Nashville,  entered  Kentucky,  and  advanced  towards  Bowling 
Green.  ,  His  intentions  were  now  apparent,  and  General  Buell,  thus  cir- 
cumvented, was  compelled  to  abandon  hia  previous  line,  and  follow  his 


On  the  13th  of  September  the  rebel  advance  had  reached  Mumfords- 
ville,  Kentucky,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Bowling  Green.  Here  the 
railroad  crosses  Green  River,  and  here  Colonel  J.  T.  Wilder*  was 
stationed,  in  command  of  a  small  force  for  the  defence  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  He  had  been  in  command  of  the  post  but  five  days ;  during  that 
time  he  had  energetically  gathered  supplies,  erected  considerable  fortifica- 
tions, and  sent  out  some  of  his  raw  recruits  to  act  as  scouts,  who,  as  yet, 

*  John  T,  Wilder  waa  born  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1830.  Ha  is  of  a  Gght- 
ing  family.  Hia  great-grandfather  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill.  His  grandfather  served  in  the 
battles  of  Saratoga.  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Poinl^  nnd  hia  father  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  latter, 
though  aisty-nine  yeara  of  age,  recently  wrote  to  his  son  for  s,  position  on  his  staff.  Colonel 
Wilder  was  educated  as  a  civil  and  hydraulic  engmeer  in  which  buBinosa  he  haa  been  ostenaively 
engaged  ever  ainoB  1S52,  his  home  being  in  Indiana  but  his  Kbora  extending  throughout  the 
West.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Tiar  he  left  hia  shop  and  foundry  to  accept  a  lieutenant 
colonelcy.  In  September,  1S62,  he  made  for  himself  a  Hatunal  reputation  by  bis  memorable 
defence  at  Mumfordavillo.  Though,  still  a,  colonel,  ha  la  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
independent  brigade.  This  he  has  mounted  without  expense  to  the  GoTemment,  upon  Iioraea 
borrowed  from  the  enemy,  who  have  also  had  tiie  privilege  of  feeding  them  Thia  brigade  takea 
care  ofitaelf,  providea  itaelf  with  forage,  shoes  ita  own  horses,  and  builds  ita  own  wagona  and  it 
has  become  famona  for  its  many  defensive  and  aggreaaiie  nperationa  Colonel  Wilder  is  aaid  to 
have  been  the  first  one  to  suggest  that  the  soldiers  appeal  to  their  fnends  at  home  to  unite 
heartily  in  auppnrtiog  His  war  policyof  the  Vdminiatratiou,  an  appeal  nhich  liaa  jroduoed  an 
incalculable  effect  upon  ihe  iiolitics  of  the    juntry 
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were  xmprovided  with  arms.  These  vigilant  men  apprised  him  of  General 
I^ragg's  approach,  when  he  was  nearly  fifty  miles  distant. 

At  daylight  on  Sabbath  morning  a  furious  attack  was  made  on  Jlnni- 
fordsyille  by  the  advance  of  Bragg's  army,  under  Gieneral  Chalmers.  The 
[National  troopa  were  withdrawn  to  positions  behind  their  works,  where, 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  well-charged  guns,  they,  in  perfect  silence,  awaited 
the  onset  of  the  foe.  The  rebels,  delnded  by  the  idea  that  the  patriots  had 
fled,  with  exulting  yells  came  rushing  on.  The  patriots  calmly  waited 
their  time,  and  not  until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty  yards  of  their  well- 
aimed  guns  did  they  open  fire.  Appalled  by  the  unexpected  sheet  of  flame 
and  shower  of  death,  the  on-rushing  rebels  were  staggered,  reeled  back, 
broke  in  confusion,  and  fled  to  the  cover  of  the  woods.  While  this  assault 
was  made  on  the  left,  a  similar  but  more  prolonged  attack  was  made  upon 
the  right.  The  rebel  fire  was  so  deadly  tiiat  the  patriot  flag  was  pierced 
"  by  one  hundred  and  forty  bullet-holes. 

Major  Abbott,  of  Illinois,  in  command  at  this  point,  sprang  upon  the 
parapet  sword  in  hand,  where  he  was  shot  dead  while  urging  his  men  to 
stand  firm.  But  here,  too,  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  and  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning  they  abandoned  the  attack.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Wilder 
had  been  reiinforced  by  six  companies  from  Louisville,  under  Colonel  Dun- 
ham, The  rebel  general  sent  in  a  note  by  a  flag  of  truce :  "  You  have 
made,"  he  wrote,  "a  gallant  defence;  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,!  demand 
unconditional  surrender ;  the  railroad  tract  is  torn  up  in  your  rear,  and 
you  cannot  receive  reiinforcements ;  General  Bragg  is  but  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear." 

To  this  Colonel  Wilder  replied,  "Your  note  demanding  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  my  forces  h^  been  received ;  thank  you  for  your  compliments. 
If  you  wish  to  avoid  furthei*  bloodshed,  keep  out  of  the  range  of  my  guns. 
As  to  reenforcements,  they  are  now  entering  my  worts,  I  think  I  can 
defend  my  position  against  your  entire  force;  at  least  I  shall  attempt 
to  do  so." 

The  remainder  of  that  day  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  in  the  burial  of 
their  dead.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  over  seven  hundred. 
The  Ifational  troops,  defending  themselves  behind  breastworks,  lost  but 
twenty-seven.  On  Monday  the  fighting  was  renewed ;  earnest  dispatches 
were  sent  to  Louisville  and  Bowling  Green  for  reenforcements.  From 
menaced  Louisville  none  could  be  spared.  Though  Greneral  Buell's  entire 
axmy  was  at  Bowling  Green,  for  some  unesplained  and  inexplicable  cause 
no  troops  from  that  quarter  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  heroic  beleaguered 
band;  under  these  circumstance,  further  resistance  was  in  vain.  On 
Monday  evening  General  Bragg  arrived  with  the  bulk  of  his  army. 
Twenty-five  thousand  rebels,  veterans  in  war,  surrounded  four  thousand 
patriot  citizen  soldiers,  fresh  from  their  homes ;  the  hills  around  bristled 
with  cannon,  which  threw  shot  and  shell  into  the  Union  camp. 

Colonel  Wilder,  after  adroitly  securing  a  delay  of  over  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  relief  by  that  time  from  General  Buell,  on 
Wednesday  morning  surrendered  his  force.  Bbth  officers  and  men  were 
immediately  paroled.     General  Bragg   contjnned.  his   march  northward 
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towards  LoTtiaville ;  before  reaching  that  city  he  turned  hia  columns  in  ^i 
easterly  direction,  towards  the  centi-e  of  the  State.  General  Buell,  instead 
of  following  hiin,  marched  directty  with  his  army  to  Louisville.  Thpa,  without 
a  single  battle,  General  Buell  had  suffered  himself  to  he  led  from  the  southern 
border  of  Tennessee  to  the  northern  border  of  Kentucky.  All  the  ground 
which  General  Mitchel,  as  recorded  in  the  first  volumo,  had  so  heroically  occn- 
piedj  was  given  hack  without  a  struggle  to  the  rebels.  Four  thousand  patriots 
at  Mumfordsyille  were  left  to  struggle  imaided,  though  the  sound  of  the  de^ 
fensire  cannon  of  the  overpowered  hand  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
massive  columns  of  patriot  troops  under  General  Buell's  command. 

For  about  a  fortnight  General  Bragg  was  left  unmolested  in  the  heart 
of  Kentucky.  Of  course  lie  was  not  idle ;  he  issued  a  proclamation  ni^ng 
the  people  of  Kentucky  to  rise  and  join  the  rebel  Confederacy.  As  this 
appeal  met  with  no  response,  he  forced  multitudes  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  tho  rebel  ranks.  General 
Buell,  like  General  McClellan,  had  been  very  scrupulous  in  reference  to 
the  appropriation,  under  any  circumstances,  of  tlie  private  property  of  tho 
rebels  to  the  service  of  the  General  Government ;  and,  like  General  McClellan, 
he  was  exceedingly  indisposed  to  offer  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 
colored  population  to  assist  ue  in  ajiy  way  in  the  struggle.  General  Bri^g, 
whose  whole  heart  was  in  the  rebellion,  suffered  himself  to  be  trammelled 
by  no  such  scruples.  Whenever  he  could  strilie  a  blow,  he  struck  it  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  muscular  arm ;  he  manifested  very  little  regard  to 
private  property,  or  for  the  ordinary  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

Foraging^  parties  ravaged  the  State  recklessly,  and  with  impunity. 
Horaes,  cattle,  breadstuffs— all  things  valuable  for  an  army^were  seized, 
regardless  of  ownership.  Sometimes  they  went  through  the  mockery  of 
paying  in  "  Confederate  Scrip,"  which  was  as  abundant  in  the  rebel  camp 
and  about  as  worthless  aa  brown  paper.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this 
fortnight,  when  General  Bragg  had  truly  none  to  molest,  and  none  to  make 
afraid,  he  added  daily,  on  an  average,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  stores  to  his  famished  army.  "What  was  General  Buell  doing  all  this 
time?     This  question  cannot. easily  be  answered. 

While  General  Bragg  was  thus  pushing  his  untroubled  way  lesiurely 
into  Central  Kentucky,  and  General  Eirby  Smith  was  menacing  Cincin- 
nati, other  events  of  less  importance  were  taking  place  throughout  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  thus  overrun  by  the  rebels.  The  indications- 
were  everywhere  apparent  that  the  rebels  were  endeavoring  to  take  per- 
manent possession  of.these  regions,  which  had  been  once  rescued  from  the 
flag  of  ;^eason.  Owing  to  a  fall  in  the  Cumberland  River,  the  larger 
boats  could  not  reach  Uashville,  consequently  Clarksville,  which  was  about 
fifty  nules  nearer  the  embouohure  of  the  stream  into  the  Ohio,  became  a 
depot  for  supplies.  A  lai^e  amoimt  of  army  stores  had  been  collected 
here.  This  very  important  point  had  been  carelessly  left  under  the  guard 
of  a  fragment  of  a  regiment,  consisting  of  le^  than  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Eodney  Mason.  Even  this  feble  hand  had  muskets 
only,  being  entirely  destitute  of  artillery. 

Early  in  August,  Colonel  Mason  became  convinced  that  the  rebels  were 
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preparing  to  attack  Olartsville.  He  sent  both  to  General  Grant  and  to 
General  Buell,  earnestly  ealling  for  ordnanca  In  the  pressure  of  affairs 
deemed  more  important,  the  appeal  was  unanswered.  About  the  middle 
of  August  a  rebel  force,  over  a  thousand  strong,  -with  a  battery  of  four 
guns,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  place,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
Eesistance,  being  hopeless,  was  not  attempted.  Imputations  were  east 
upon  Colonel  Mason  for  his  surrender ;  they  were  cruelly  unjust.  It  would 
not  lia;Ve  been  the  act  of  a  gallant  soldier  to  doom  his  faithful  men  to 
slaughter  when  no  earthly  purpose  could  have  been  subserved  by  it.  The 
responsibihty,  be  it  greater  or  less,  rests  upon  those  higher  in  authority, 
who  left  a  post  so  important  without  any  adequate  means  of  defence. 

On  the  32d  of  August,  an  engagement  occurred  at  Gallatin,  T 
between  the  rebel  General  Morgan,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and 
Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Johnson,*  with  about  six  hundred.  The  Union 
troops  were  utterly  routed.  After  gaining  some  decisive  advantages,  an 
inexplicable  and  causeless  panic  seized  the  men,  and  they  fled  shamelessly, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them.  On  the  25th  of 
the  month.  Fort  Donelson,  which  was  held  by  four  companies  of  infantry, 
was  attacked  by  a  considerably  superior  force  of  rebels,  who  were,  however, 
repulsed  after  a  short  but  severe  engagement.t 

I^ashville  was  meantime  surrounded,  not  only  by  guerrillas,  but  by 
organized  rebel  forces.  It  was  defended  by  a  few  regiments  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-G-eneral  James  S.  Negley,  one  of  America's  untitled 
nobles.^  On  tlie  6th  of  October,  learning  that  a  large  rebel  force  was 
concentrating  at  La  Vergne,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Nashville,  with  the  in- 

*  Riebard  W.  Johnson  was  born  in  Livingston  County,  Kentucky,  Tth  February,  1627;  gradvi- 
ated  at  West  Point  in.  July,  1849;  was  ordered  to  Kontuclty  shortly  after  tJie  assault  on  Fort 
Sumtor,  in  October,  18B1;  was  appointed  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  and  assigned  to  a  command 
in  General  MeCook's  Division;  was  absent  from  the  field  at  His  battle  of  SliUoli  on  account  ol 
sickness;  was  defeated  and  captured,  tlirougb  the  ahameful  cowardice  of  somo  of  bis  men,  by  the 
rebel  Oeneral  John  H.  Morgan,  in  the  battle  of  GaUalJn ;  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  oommanded  the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  whose  rout,  notwithstanding  his 
most  strenuous  efforts,  contributed  so  niuch  to  the  Federal  disaster  upon  the  first  day. 

f  When  the  Union  troops  marched  through  one  of  our  towns,  with  the  beaming  Stars  and 
Stripes  waring  over  them,  a  beautiful  rainbow  appeared  in  the  heavens.  A  little  boy,  perceiving 
it,  ran  to  his  mother,  eiolaiming,  "  Mother,  God  is  a  Union  man  1"  His  mother  aalied  liim  why 
he  thought  BO.  He  replied  that  he  had  seen  his  flag  in  the  sky,  and  it  was  red,  white,  and  blue. 
— Lujii^iUe  Journal 

i  James  S.  ITegley  was  bom  December  21, 183S,  in  East  Liberty,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Swiss  descent.  He  entered  tlie  Meiican  war,  though  under  age,  and  application  having 
been  made  by  his  friends  to  the  legal  authorities  lo  prevent  his  going,  he  told  the  court  ho  should 
go  at  all  events.  He  was  allowed  to  go.  Being  there  sick,  his  friends  procured  and  sent  him 
a  discharge,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  remained  Ijll  the  dose  of  the  war.  Ha  then  retired 
to  private  life,  hut  still  felt  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs,  organized  a  company  in  bia  own 
yiilage.  Subsequently  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  Stat«  militia;  and  four  months 
before  the  assault  on  Sumter,  confident  that  war  could  not  be  avoided,  proffered  the  services  of 
his  brigade  ta  Governor  Curtio.  He  was  subsequently  assigned  to  a  command  xmder  General 
MitoheL  During  the  operationa  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  be  was  hi  command  at  Columbia,  Tennes- 
see. He  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  General  Mitohel's  administracion.  He  was  ths  first 
officer  in  General  Buell's  department  to  use  slaves  as  teamsters.  During  Bueli's  trip  to  Louis- 
ville he  was  in  command  at  Nashville.  On  General  Eoseorans's  return  to  that  city  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of  Thomas's  divisions,  and  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  held  tha 
right  of  tho  centre. 
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tention  of  attacking  the  citj,  General  Negloy  sent  atout  sixteen  hundred 
men,  who  fell  upon  the  rebel  force  and  routed  them,  with  but  slight  loss. 
A  month  later,  on  the  5th  of  November,  after  General  Buell  had  beefi 
relieved  of  his  command,  the  rebels,  with  about  five  thousand  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  supported  by  several  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Forrest  and  Morgan,  made  a  rush  upon  Nashville.  They, 
however,  met  only  with  a  bloody  repulse. 

From  the  recital  of  these  incidents  let  us  now  return  to  the  main  nar- 
rative. We  left  General  Buell  encamped  at  Louisville,  and  General  Bra^ 
in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  despoiling  the  State  and  gathering  up  supplies. 
At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  General  Buell  moved  from  Louisville. 
General  Bragg  now  commenced  to  retreat.  General  Bnell's  army  waa 
divided  into  three  corps.  The  first  was  under  Major-General  A.  McD. 
McCook.*  The  second  was  under  Major-General  Crittenden.  Tlie  third 
waa  under  Major-General  Gilbert.  Major-General  Thomas,  who  was 
second  in  command,  moved  with  the  second  corps ;  General  BneU  with 
the  third.  Advancing  on  Bardstown,  he  thought  that  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  indicated  an  intention  to  concenti'ate  at  Danville.  General 
Buell,  accordingly,  ordered  his  tlu-ee  corps  to  advance  to  that  place  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  The  rebels,  however,  being  hard  pressed,  determined  to 
mate  a  stand,  at  J*eiTyville.  The  National  army,  men  and  horses,  were 
■  suffering  severely  Tor  want  of  water.  There  are  certain  springs  at  Perry- 
ville,  which  the  rebels-  detennined  not  to.  surrender  without  a  struggle. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  General  Buell,  who  was  with  the  centre, 
found  his  advance  stubbornly  resisted.  Becoming  satisfied  that  the  enemy 
were  concentrating  at  Perryville,  he  sent  orders  to  General  McCook  on  his 
left,  and  General  Crittenden  on  his  right,  to  change  their  line  of  march  so 
as  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  that  point.  The  rebels  rapidly  concen- 
trated their  whole  force  at  Perryville.  It  consisted  of  about  fifty  thousand 
men,  veteran  troops.  Their  position  was  well  chosen.  Perryville  lies  in 
a  vfjley.  Upon  the  hills  which  hounded  the  southern  line  of  the  valley 
the  rebels  formed  their  line  of  battle- 
It  was  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  before  General  McCook 
received  the  order  directing  him  to  march  towards  Perryville.  He  was 
then  at  Maxville,  ten  miles  distant.  He  proceeded  to  execute  this  ord«*, 
marching  before  dawn,  but  did  not  reach  the  field  until  half-past  ten 
o'clock.  He  then  formed  a  junction  with  General  Gilbert's  Corps,  and 
reported,  in  person,  to  General  Buell  for  instructions.     He  was  directed  to 

*  Genaral  Alexander  McDowell  McCook  was  bora  in  Columbia  County,  Ohio,  April  22d, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1852,  served  five  years  in  New  Mosioo,  and  tliree 
years  as  inatructor  at  West  Point.  At  the  breaking  ont  of  the  rebellion  lie  waa  elected  Colonel 
of  First  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  fought  with  honor  to  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Rim. 
In  Septombar,  1861,  he  waa  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  By  a  forced  march 
he  readied  Pittsburg  Landing  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second  day'a  battle.  In  July, 
1882,  he  was  appointed  major-general,  and  in  (he  following  September  wan  asBigned,  by  General 
Buell,  to  the  command  of  one  of  his  army  co!-[ie.  With  but  two  divisiona  he  bore,  almost  unaided, 
the  Bsaault  of  nearly  the  entire  rebel  army  in  tlie  battle  of  Perryville.  In  the  battle  of  Stone 
River  a  part  of  his  forces  were  aurpriaod  and  routed  by  the  enemy;  but  iio  better  ligMing  waa 
done  upon  that  memorable  day  than  by  Slieridou's  Division  of  his  corps.  He  remained  ia  com- 
mand until  after  the  battle  of  Chicliamauga,  when  he  was  relieved  by  order  of  General  EoaefffiaQa, 
Toil.  II.— 13 
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make  a  TCconnoiBSaitce  on  the  left  as  far  as  Chaplin  Eiver,  a  stream  flowing 
through  the  valley  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  no  eerions  fighting,  and  General  Buell  seems  to  have  inferred  that 
there  would  be  none.  He  anticipated  no  attack,  and,  as  it  was  late  in  the 
day,  decided  to  make  none  until  the  following  morning.  Unfortunately 
for  General  Enell,  the  rebels,  as  little  accommodating  as  they  had  proved 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  ShUoh,  finding  the.  National  troops  indisposed 
to  attack,  wisely  resolved  to  make  the  assault  themselves,  before  the  third 
corps,  under  General  Crittenden,  could  arrive.  About  two  o'clock,  the 
rebels,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  mshed  to  the  onslaught.  Unlike 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  armies,  at  that  time,  whose  sympathies 
were  strongly  pro-slavery,  and  who  hoped  that  there  might  yet  be  some 
compromise,  by  which  the  North  would  consent  to  accept  slavery,  the  rebel 
leaders  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  resolved  to  strike  the  heaviest  and 
swiftest  possible  blows. 

General  Bragg,  pureuing  his  customary  .tactics,  concentrated  his  entire 
force,  and  hurled  them  with  all  possible  vehemence  upon  General  McCook'a 
Corps,  which  consisted  of  but  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  Three  times 
that  number  were  hurled  madly  upon  them.  Bravely  these  patriot  sol- 
diers met  the  crash.  They  stood  like  the  storm-swept  rock,  rolling  back 
the  bOlows  of  assault.  Again  and  again  the  determined  foe  returned  to 
the  chaise.  From  two  o'clock  until  nearly  dark  the  battle  raged  with 
fearful  violence.  In  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  desperately  fought  battles  of  the  war.  Both  General  McCook 
and  General  Bragg  record  it  as  the  sternest  and  bloodiest  battle,  for  the 
numbers  engaged,  of  modern  times. 

General  Buell's  head-quarters  were  but  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
field  where  General  MeOook's  heroic  band  were  stru^ling  through  tliese 
long  hours  so  valiantly,  against  such  unecLual  numbers.  The  central  corps, 
under  General  Gilbert,  was  very  near  the  contending  hosts,  and  General 
Crittenden's  troops  were  not  so  far  off  but  that  they  heard  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  conflict.  The  roar  of  the  battle  fell  heavily  on  the  ear  of 
General  Si^el!.  The  soldiers  waited  impatiently  for  the  order  to  rush  to 
the  Bucco:r  of  their  comrades.  The  order,  however,  was  not  given.  Two 
brigades  only  were  pushed  forward,  "  as  the  cannonading,"  says  General 
Buell,  "  was  not  supposed  to  proceed  from  any  serious  engagement,  as  no 
report  to  that  efleet  was  received."  It  sends  a  thrill  of  anguish  to  the 
patriot  heart  to  contemplate  the  opportunity  which  was  lost.  The  hearty 
cooperation  of  these  three  corps,  under  one  master-mind,  would  then  and 
there  have  annihilated  Bragg's  army.  General  McOook's  Division  alone 
repelled  the  attack. 

The  rebels  commenced  their  assault  upon  General  Jackson's  Division, 
which  occupied  the  left  of  General  McCook's  centre.  Only  one  brigade 
of  the  division  was  on  the  field  to  meet  the  brunt  of  the  onset.  General 
Jackson  was  almost  immediately  killed,  and  his  brigade  thrown  into  disor- 
der. General  Terral,  second  in  command,  in  endeavoring  to  rally  his 
men,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  ten  pieces  of  their  artillery  fell  into 'the 
hands  o'^  the  rebels.     The  foe,  pressing  their  advantage,  fell  upon  General 
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E.ouaaeaTi'a  *  troops  with  terrible  impetuosity.  Massing  their  forces  upon  the 
side  of  the  hill,  so  that  several  lines  could  fire  at  onee,  they  poured  in  upon 
the  patriots  a  storm  of  shot,  which  mortal  endurance  could  not  withstand. 
Our  troops  drew  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  they  took  another  posi- 
tion, and  again  awaited  the  ovei-poweriug  and  dreadful  onset. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  those  scenes  which  no  pen  can  describe,  and 
which  no  imagination  can  conceive.  The  Tenth  Ohio '  Eegiment  were  ly- 
■  ing  down,  just  under  the  crest  of  a  hill,  expeeti^ig  the  advance  of  the  foe, 
when,  by  the  disaster  of  Gfeneral  Jackson 'sDivi  si  on,  ite  left  flank  was  exposed, 
the  regiment  being  quite  unconscious  of  its  danger.  A  whole  brigade  of 
the  enemy  moved  furtively  around  the  hill,  and,  concealed  by  the  undula- 
ting character  of  the  ground,  reached  unnoticed  a  position  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  unsuspecting  regiment.  Suddenly  they  poured  into  the 
astounded  patriot  hand  a  well-aimed,  point-hlanc,  murderous  fire.  Colonel 
lytle,  the  lieroic  commander  of  the  regiment,  was  by  almost  the  first  vol- 
ley struck  down,  dangeroiisly  wounded.  One  of  his  sei^ants  endeavored 
to  bear  him  from  the  field.  "  You  can  do  some  good  yet,"  said  the  hero. 
"  I  can  do  none.     Let  me  die  here." 

Bewildered,  staggered,  and  having  lost  their  commander,  the  regiment 
made  one  hold  yet  unavailing  effort  to  effect  a  change  of  front.  Thwarted 
in  this  endeavor,  they  fell  back,  though  not  in  disorder.  It  was  nearly  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  McCook's  Division,  assaiied  by  vastly 
superior  numbers  on  the  centre  and  both  flanks,  was  slowly,  stubbornly  re- 
tiring, contesting  eveiy  inch.  Many  of  his  brave  men  and  some  of  his  best 
officers  had  already  fallen.  Disaster  faced  him  from  every  quarter.  He  Jiad 
sent  urgent  appeals  for  reenforcements,  which  the  sound  of  his  caimon 
should  promptly  have  brought  him.  "When  an  aid,  upon  his  panting 
horse,  in  hurried  tones  announced  to  General  Bnell  that  General  McCook 
was  sustaining  a  severe  attack,  that  his  flanks  were  giving  way,  and  tltat 
he  could  not  much  longer' withstand  the  enemy  unless  recnforced.  Gen- 
eral Buell  could  hardly  credit  the  statement.  Still,  lie  hesitatingly  fur- 
*  Major-General  Lovell  U.  EoasBeauwas  !:ora.  in  lincoln  County,  Eentticky,  August  4,  1814. 
His  Bncestors  were  HugueBofs.  At  the  nge  of  twenty-two  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ie- 
diana.  Throe  years  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislatura  by  the  Whig  party.  He 'entered  the  Meii- 
can  war  as  captain  of  a  company  of  voiunteera.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 
Siibgequently,  in  1860,  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Kentuoliy,  where  he  was  chosea  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Senate,  At  the  breaking  out  of.the  rebellion,  when  Kentuoliy  insanely  adopted  a  policy  of 
so-called  neutrality.  General  Ronsseau  holdly  declared  himflelf  in  favor  of  vigorous  war  measures. 
He  applied  to  the  War  Depai-tmeot  for  authority  to  recruit  volunteers  in  Kentucky.  He  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  establish  his  camp  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  since  the  treasonable  ad- 
ministratiOD  of  Governor  MagofSn  would  not  allow  troops  raised  to  defend  the  National  iutegrily 
to  be  located  within  the  State. 

Heroically  ho  encountered  the  storm  of  odium  his  patriotlara  eicited.  By  the  lat  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  recruited  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a.  battery  of  artillery.  Two  weeks  later,  by  a 
i-apid  inarch  to  Moldraugh's  Hill,  he  protected  Louisville  from  threatened  at'ack  by  the  rebel 
Bucknec,  advancii^  from  Bowling  Green.  He  was  made  br^adier-genoral  on  the  lat  of  Oeto- 
be[',  fou^.ht  bravely  at  Shiloh,  and,  when  Jackson's  Division  at  Perryvillo  gave  way,  held  the  es- 
ultant  foe  in  check  until  reenforcements  could  arriye.  At  the  request  of  General  Euell  he  was 
jiromoted  lo  a  toajor-generalship  for  distinguished  gaUantry  and  service  on  that  day.  His  native 
State  is  now  prond  of  tliat  eon  whose  services  she  once  repelled.  Among  tlie  many  heroic  nam-^s 
to  wiiieh  Kentucky  has  given  birth,  few  will  stand  more  prominent  upon  the  page  ofherhistotj 
th^n  th^t  of  General  LotbU  R.  Rousseau, 
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nMied  aid  to  tlie  exhausted  soldiers.  In  tbe  mean  time,  tlie  rebels,  having 
driven  back  General  MeCook's  Division,  fell  in  great  force  npon  General 
Gilbert's  Coi'ps,  who,  awaiting  orders  from  General  Buell,  had  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  who  were  figliting  so  desperately  but  a 
few  miles  from  them. 

The  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  The  first  assault  of  the 
foo  was  upon  General  Gilbert's  left.  The  rebels,  flushed  with  anticipated 
victory,  were  met  by  reenforcements  advancing  at  the  double-quick,  con- 
sisting of  the  Thirtieth  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Gooding,  called  the  Pea 
Eidge  men.  The  flood"  was  checked  and  rolled  back  in  tumult.  The 
rebels,  in  the  precipitation  of  their  flight,  did  not  stop  vintil  they  had 
crossed  the  valley  and  gained  the  protection  of  their  batteries  on  the 
opposite  hills,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  mil^.  The  patriots  charged  the 
rebel  batteries,  but,  not  being  supported  and  flanked  on  either  side,  they 
fell  back  to  a  position  near  the  town. 

Darkness  now  gathered  over  the  scene,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  conflict. 
The  pickets  of  the  two  armies  lay  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other.  Thus 
ended  the  battle  of  PerryvUle,  or  Chaplin  Hills.  The  National  losa,  in 
kille3~an3  wounded,  was  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
The  rebel  loss,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  was  bi^t  two  thousand  five 
hundred ;  no  official  statement,  however,  was  published.  The  loss 
of  ofiieers  was  heavy  on  both  sides.  "Wliile  the  National  army  was  the 
largest,  and  with  good  generalship  might  have  overwhelmed  their  foea 
with  superior  numbers,  only  a  portion  of  the  troops  were  brought  into  tlie 
field.  The  rebel  forces  were  handled  with  far  superior  skill.  One  single 
Union  corps  was  attacked  by  .the  concentrated' rebel  army.  IFor  three 
houj^,  single-handed,  it  sustained  the  attaclt,  and  then  was  saved  from  nt- 
ter  destruction  only  by  the  tardy  arrival  of  reenforcements,  which  should 
have  been  in  the  eng^ement  from  the  first.  Even  then,  energy  and  dis- 
patch might  have  given  us  a  decisive  victory.  It  was  the  unflinching 
courage  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  Iieroism  of  the  subordinate  officers,  which 
alone  saved  us  from  a  disastrous  defeat. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  engagement  the  rebel  general,  Bishop  Polk,  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture.  Ho  was  standing,  about  dusk,  near  a  rebel  bat- 
tery, and  observed  a  body  of  men,  whom  he  took  to  be  Confederate  troops, 
opening  fire  npon  his  position.  None  of  his  staff  were  present,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  rode  over  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fire  of 
his  supposed  comrades.  Biding  up  to  the  colonel,  he  asked  him  angrily 
what  lie  meant  by  firing  npon  his  friends.  The  colonel  replied,  "  I  think 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  ■  I  am  sure  they  are  the  enemy."  "  Enemy  !" 
replied  the  bishop,  with  warmth ;  "  I  just  left  them  myself.     Cease  your 

firing.      "What  is  your  name?"     "  Colonel ,  of  the  — th  Indiana ; 

and  pray  what  is  yours  ?"  The  general  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
With  wonderful  self-possession,  assuming  a  passion  whicb  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  colonel's  face,  saying, "  I'll  teach  you  who 
I  am,  sir.  Cease  your  firing,  sir."  Turning  his  horse's  head,  he  cantered 
slowly  away,  as  little  snspected  as  he  had  been  suspicious, 

We  give  this  story  upon  the  authority  of  a  rebel  officer,  Coionel  Free- 
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mantle,  wlio  claims  to  have  had  it  froin  General  Polk's  own  lips.  Our 
readfera  can  estimate  its  worth  for  themselves.  The  history  of  eveiy  bat- 
tle is  encumbered  with  many  apocryphal  tales,  of  which  this  may  be  one. 

General  Buell  did  not  expect  an  attack  from  the  enemy  in  tlie  morning. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  array  had  won  a  victory  at  night.  Cherishing 
no  doubt  that  the  enemy  would  endeavor  to  hold  his  position,  orders  were 
issued  to  prepare  for  battle  on  the  following  day.  But  while  the  National 
army  were  making  arrangements  for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict,  the  van- 
CLuiaJiedrebela  were  in  full  retreat.  The  light  of  the  next  morning  re- 
vealed the  abandonment  of  all  their  positions.  It  was  still  thought  that  the 
rebels  would  endeavor  to  make  a  stand  at  some  other  point  in  the  vicinity. 
Eursuit  was  instantly  ordered.  The  rebels  were,  however,  too  swifb-footed 
to  be  caiight.  After  cliasing  them  about  sixty  miles  in  a  t^outheast  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  London,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  National 
army,  turning  due  west,  leisurely  continued  its  march,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  to  Bowling  Green.  General  Bragg,  .crossing  the  border  into 
Tennessee,  did  not  check  the  progress  of  his  columns  until  he  reached 
H urfreesboro',  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville. 

Thus  ended  General  Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky.  The  results  were 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  rebels.  They  had  expected  that  Kentucky 
would  rise  and  welcome  General  Bra^  as  a  deliverer.  They  were  san- 
guine in  their  expectations  of  taking  possession  both  of  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati.  They  had  resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  of  war  from  the  Cot^ 
ton  into  the  Border  States,  hoping  thence  to  push  .their  armies  into  the  Free 
States  of  tlie  North,  In  all  this  they  signally  failed."  "Yet  the'campaign  ac- 
complished important  results  for  the  rebels.  A  half-starved  army  foraged  al-_ 
most  miinterruptedly  in  Kentucky  for  a  fortnight.  They  entered  the  State  so 
'destitute  of  provisions,  that  they  were  obliged  to  parole  all  their  prisoners 
simply  because  they  had  notliing  wherewith  to  feed  them.  They  revelled 
in  abundance  while  they  remained  within  the  State,  and  carried  out  of  it 
an  immense  quantity  of. aU  .Hnds_of  stores.  The  B-ichmond  Meaminer 
declared  that  the  wagon-train  brought  oiit  of  Kentucky  by  General  Kirby 
Smith  alone,  was  forty  miles  long.  It  contained  a  million  yards  of  jeans, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes.  Two  hundred 
wagons  were  loaded  with-bacon.  They  carried  off  six  thousand  barrels  of 
pork.  This  immense  train  was  followed  by  fifteen  liundred  mules  and 
liorses,  eight  thousand  beeves,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine.  Such  was  the 
plunder  secured  by  a  raid  into  a  "  neutral "  State. 

The  murmurs  against  General  BueU  had  become  so  loud  and  general 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  disregarded  by  the  Government.  Though 
tlie  people  claimed  no  military  knowledge,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
aU  the  territory  whie]i,  with  a  single  division,  General  Mitchel  had  occu- 
pied and  held,  had  been  surrendered  to  the  rebels  by  General  Buell,  in 
command  of  a  magnificent  army,  without  a  struggle.  Suspicions  of  dis- 
loyalty were  widely  circulated.  It  was  impossible  to  understand  a  strategy 
which  had  sacrificed  the  brave  Colonel  "Wilder  and  his  heroic  force  at  Mum- 
fordsville,  and  which  permitted  Greneral  McCook,  with  a  single  division,  to 
fight  an  enemy  whom  the  united  army  might  easily  have  annihilaied.     At 
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tlie  time  of  Colonel  "Wilder's  jCapture,  the  remoYal  of  General  33uell  was 
impatiently  demanded.  He  was  relieved  of  his  command  for  a  single  day 
at  Louisville,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  was  reinstated.  When  he 
commenced  the  pursuit  of  General  Bragg  great  things  wore  promised,  and 
the  country  expected  that  the  rebels  would  be  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
audacity.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the  rebel  army  had  escaped  with 
impunity,  carrying  all  their  plunder  with  them,  a  clamor  of  dissatisfaction 
arose  which  could  not  he  silenced.  General  Buell's  army,  ibrbidden  to  go 
to  the  succor  of  their  comrades  at  Mumfordaville  and  Penyville,  had  lost 
confidence  in  their  commander.  On  the  30th  of  October  General  Buell 
was  again  relieved  of  his  command,  and  Major-General  "W,  S.  Rosecrana 
was  assigned  to  hia  place.  General  Buell  was  understood  to  be  undis- 
guisedly  a  warm  advocate  of  slavery,  and  as  such  it  waa  not  po^ble  but 
that  he  must  have  wislied  to  have  the  war  bo  conducted  as  to  lead  to 
some  compromiae,  by  which  the  clahns  of  slavery  might  be  respected. 
This  campaign  was  siibjected  to  a  long,  official,  military  examination. 
Like  all  military  court  proceedings,  it  was  conducted  with  closed  doors. 
The  result  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  Had  the  result  been 
hia  triumphant  exoneration,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  so  long  have 
been  kept  secret. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  there  were  two  parties  in  the  iNortb, 
both  alike  desirous  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  They,  however,  dif- 
fered widely  in  respect  to  the  policy  proper  to  effect  this  end,  A  small  but 
earnest  minority,  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength  of  purpose 
as  the  war  progressed,  regarded  with  horror  the  rebellion,  as  the  last 
crowning  crime  in  the  long  record  of  infamy  of  a  nefarious  slaveocraoy. 
They  saw  at  once  that  the  impending  battle  was  to  be  no  brief  contest  with 
a  furious  but  short-lived  mob,  but  a  life-and-death  struggle  between  tlie 
Republic  and  the  mortal  foe  which  it  had  so  long  nneonseioualy  cherislied 
— slavery.  They  prepared  for  the  conflict  accordingly,  determined  not 
only  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  to  bring  treason  to  a  speedy  and  condign 
punishment.  Regarding  slavery  as  the  source  of  all  our  National  troubles, 
they  were  desirous  not  to  shield  it  from  any  of  the  blows  to  which  it  should 
be  exposed  by  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  North,  con- 
nected with  the  South  by  social,  political,  and  commercial  ties,  who  re- 
garded that  section  as  the  victim  of  Northern  wrongs.  They  regarded  their 
treason  as  the  not  unnatural  anger  of  a  people  goaded  to  madness  by  the 
Abolitionists.  It  was,  consequently,  their  wish  to  conciliate  treason,  not  to 
punish  it.  While,  therefore,  they  girded  on  the  sword  to  protect  the  Capital 
from  capture  and  the  Northern  border  from  invasion,  they  were  very  solicit- 
ous not  to  push  the  war  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  endanger  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  preservation  of  slavery  was  coi^idered,  politically,  a  matter 
of  vital  moment ;  for  the  institution  bound  the  South  together  as  one  sec- 
tional party.  A  party  at  the  North,  combining  with  the  South,  had  gen- 
erally succeeded  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  Government,  It  therefore 
seemed  of  tlie  utmost  moment  not  to  strike  blows  so  heavy  as  to  aKenato 
these  frienda,  and  thus  prevent  future  cooperation.     Of  the  former  class, 
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Generals  Fremont  and  Grant,  and  the  lamented  Generals  Lyon  and 
Mitchel,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Generals  McOIellan  and  Buell 
may,  perhaps,  he  regarded  as  the  military  leaders  of  the  other  party.  Of 
them  hoth  it  may  be  said,  that  they  took  up  the  sword  without  heaj't, 
wielded  it  without  earnestness,  and  laid  it  down  without  honor. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURG  LAHDIHG. 


ASBEBW  JOESSON   MlLITABT   GOT'EEKOR   OF    TeNBEBSEB.— POPULATION    07    EA8T    TEKKESSEE, — 

Knekgetic  Mbasures  of  Governor  JoHNaoH.— Retreat  o?  the  Rebels  to  Murfreeseobo'. 
— BuEii'8  AaviBCB  OS  Nashvillb, — Movements  of  the  vabiocs  Armies. — Geheral 
Qbakt's  Advance  to  Savannah,  Tennessee. — Chakacter  of  the  Codstry  at  Pittsbcbq 
Landing. — Surpeisb  of  tee  Patriot  Troopb. — Tereiei,b  Battle. 

As  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  city  of  Tfasliville  was 
occupied  by  the  NatiouLil  forces  on  the  25th  of  Februarj',  1862,  They 
Ebdvanced  under  the  command  of  General  BueU  from  Bowling  Green 
silently,  after  the  fall  of  J"orts  Henry  and  Donelson.  The  city  surrendered 
■withoat  resistance,  which,  indeed,  had  it  been  attempted,  would  have  been 
utterly  in  vain. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  capital  of  Tennessee  had  thus  come 
again  under  National  rule,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Andrew  Johnson 
liilitary  Governor  of  the  State.  The  appointment  was  confirmed  hy  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  5th  of  March.  In  two  days  after,  Governor 
Johnson,  with  his  staff — for  with  his  appointment  as  Governor  he  received  a  ' 
commission  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers — was  on  his  way  to  Nash- 
ville, which  place  he  reached  on  the  12th,  At  the  same  time,  hy  an  order 
dated  the  llth  of  March,  tlio  Departments  of  Kansas  and  Kentuclty,  under 
the  commands  respectively  of  General  Hunter  and  General  Euell,  were 
united  with  that  of  Missouri,  and  the  consolidated  department  received 
the  designation  of  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  Thus  General  Buell 
and  General  Hunter  were  both  suhordinated  to  General  Halleck,  to  whom 
waa  intrusted  the  charge  of  military  affairs,  while  the  civil  administration 
of  Tennessee  was  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Johnson. 

He  entered  upon  liis  difficult  duties  with  that  energy  which  had  always 
characterized  him.  He  found  the  capital  abandoned  hy  the  rebel  Govemor- 
-alect,  and  by  the  Legislature.  The  State  records  were  removed,  and  the 
moneys  of  the  State  had  been  taken  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  were 
appropriated  either  by  individual  thiev^,  or  by  that  oi^anic  thief,  the 
Confederate  Government.  Nearly  all  the  offices,  both  State  and  National, 
were  vacated  either  by  abandonment,  or  by  undisguised  treason.  Upon 
@ovemor  Johnson  devolved  the  task  of  reorganizing  a  State,  devastated 
by  war,  and  rent  by  hitter  faction.  Eastern  Tennessee,  his  own  native 
l^me,  and  the  stronghold  of  loyalty,  was  still  under  the  military  control 
of  tiie  rebels.  In  West  Tennessee,  in  which  alone  Governor  Johnson 
could  exercise  any  practical  authority,  he  found  a  few  warm,  earnest,  and 
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3  supporters,  men  who,  lito  himself,  had  heen  from  the  outset  lovers 
of  the  Union,  and  enemies  of  the  rebellion.  There  were  a  few  open  and 
undisguised  foes  of  the  Union,  who  had  the  courage  and  consistency  to 
cling,  in  the  time  of  its  adversity,  to  the  same  rebel  cause  which  they  had 
advocated  when  it  was  popular  to  do  eo.  But  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  community  consisted  of  insincere  and  hypocritical  adherents,  who  had 
yielded  unresistingly  to  the  popular  current  when  it  swept  the  State  into 
the  political  maelstrom  of  treason  and  rebellion.  These  men  were  now 
professedly  converted  to  the  National  cause  by  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Federal  armies,  and  were  equally  ready  to  cry  "  Hosanna  "  or  "  Crucify,"  as 
the  popular  demand  and  the  passing  circumstances  might  seem  to  require. 

The  evening  of  his  arrival  in  ITashville  a  public  meeting  was  held,,  at 
which  Governor  Johnson  made  an  address,  afterwards  published  as  an 
"  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Tennessee."  In  this  he  declared  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Administration  to  secure  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 
Government ;  that  to  that  end  he  had  been  temporarily  appointed  military 
governor  of  the  State;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  public  property, 
to  afford  to  all  the  protection  of  law,  to  restore  the  State  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  Union,  to  iill  by  appointment  all  offices  which  had 
been  vacated  by  abandonment  or  treason,  to  respect  all  rights  and  re- 
dress all  wrongs,  and  tliat  while  he  should  punish  intelligent  and  con- 
scious, treason  in  high  places,  a  full  and  complete  amnraty  was  offered  for 
all  past  acta  to  those  who,  in  a  private,  unofBeial  capacity,  had  assumed 
a  position  of  hostility  to-  the  Government,  upon  the  one  condition  of 
their  again  yielding  themselves  peaceful  subject*  to  the  juat  supremacy 
of  the  laws. 

Governor  Johnson  at  once  commenced  vigorous  measures  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  National  authority.  The  mayor  and  common 
council  of  the  city  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  they 
refused.  He  expelled  them  from  office,  and  appointed  otliers  in  their 
stead.  Disloyal  men  of  prominence  wei-e  arrested.  The  press  was  put 
under  rigid  control,  that  there  shi^iild  be  no  treasonable  utterances.  One 
or  two  journals  were  suppressed.  An  order  was  issued  that  whenever  a 
Union  man  was  maltreated  by  guerrillas,  five  or  more  prominent  rebels, 
from  the  immediate  vicinity,  should  be  arrested  for  retaliation. 

By  these  measure  of  salutary  rigor,  some  degree  of  peace  and  Jpros- , 
perity  was  gradually  restored  to  the  city  over  which  treason  had  cast  its 
blight.  Union  men,  seeing  that  the  occupation  of  Nashville  promised  to 
be  permanent,  took  heart.  Time-servers  and  popularity- hunters  flocked 
by  hundreds  from  the  failing,  to  the  Union  cause.  Union  meetings  were 
held.  Prominent  ex-leaders  from  among  the  rebels  spoke  in  favor  of  return- 
ing to  the  old  flag.  Trade  revived.  The  courts  recommenced  their 
sessions.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  put  again  in  running 
order.  A  regular  market  was  called  again  into  existence.  Prices  became 
more  moderate.  Vacant  houses  found  occupants.  Some  sales  of  real 
estate,  even,  were  effected.  Still,  there  were  unmistakable  evidences  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  far  from  being  hearty  sup- 
porters of  the  United  States  Government. 
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At  a  local  election,  held  on  the  23d  of  May,  a  Beceesionist  was  elected 
by  one  hundred  and  ninety  majority,  though  the  Union  .vote  was  more 
than  three  timea  the  vote  cast  in  1861  against  separation.  Treasonable 
language  was  so  extensively  and  openly  used,  as  to  call  for  an  order 
that  al!  persons  who  should  bo  arrested  therefor  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  give  honds,  or  be  sent  beyond  the  National  lines.  The 
influence  of  the  churches  was  antagonistic,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
Government.  In  June,  six  prominent  clergymen  of  the  city  having  been 
Hummoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  refusing,  five  were  sent 
to  tlie  penitentiary — one,  on  account  of  feehle  health,  being  paroled. 
These  measures  seem  severe;  doubtless  they  were  so;  hut  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Nashville  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  rehel  army ; 
that  it  was  surrounded  by  prowling  bands  of  guerrillas ;  that  it  was 
filled  with  men  and  women  venomously  traitorous,  and  wlio  regai'ded 
neither  the  laws  of  war,  the  ohligations  of  honor,  the  requirements  of 
religion,  nor  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  in  their  unscrupulous  opposition 
to  the  National  Government.  The  most  energetic  measures  were  requi- 
site to  secure  protection  for  the  patriot,  and  peace  for  the  city. 

While  Governor  Johnson  was  thus  devoting  his  energies  to  the  mair- 
tenance  of  order,  and  the  administration  of  a  quasi  civil  government,  the 
military  autliorities  found  their  attention  fully  demanded  by  new  com- 
binations and  positions  of  the  rebel  armies,  and  by  unexpected  changes 
in  the  military  situation.  ^ 

Just  before  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by  General  Buell's  column,  on 
the  35th  of  February,  General  Johnston,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
rebel  force,  which,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  Fort  Donelson,  had  held 
Bowling  Green,  passed  through  the  former  city,  retreating  south.  He 
had  continued  his  march  as  far  as  Murfreesboro'.  Here  it  was  tlioughfc 
he  would  give  battle,  but  upon  tiie  advance  of  the  National  troops,  the 
rebels  continued  their  flight  about  one  hundred  miles  fai'ther  south,  and 
commenced  concentrating  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad.  It  was  their  object  to  resist  the  attempt  which  the  Union  forces 
were  now  making  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Memphis,  and  of  the  rebel  forts 
Eandolph  and  Pillow,  which  were  then  frowning  upon  the  Mississippi. 

Geueral  Buell  was,  therefore,  directed  to  march  no  farther  south,  but 
to  turn  his  ai'my  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  form  a  junction  with  General 
Grant,  who  had  already  advanced  up  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  as  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  almost  simultaneously  with  General  BUell's  advance  on 
Nashville,  As  early  as  the  3d  of  March,  by  a  gunboat  reconnoissance,  the 
rebels  were  discovered  fortifying  themselves  at  this  point,  and  after  a  short 
but  sharp  skirmish  were  driven  from  their  works.  Meanwhile  a  great  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  to  proceed,  under  General  Grant,  up  the  Tenn^see. 
It  consisted  of  five  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Sher- 
man, Hurlbnt,  McClernand,  Lew.  "Wallace,  and  Colonel  Lauman.  More 
than  fifty-seven  transports  were  employed,  besides  gunboats,  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

The  nature  and  object  of  these  various  movements,  and  their  eoimi'c- 
tion  with  conteraporaneon-!  events,  may  perhaps  be  more  readily  epmpre- 
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hended  by  a  reference  to  the  antiexod  map ;  and  a  remembrance  of  those 
variona  operations  which  were  taking  place  almost  BimultaneouBly,  and 
which  conatitnted  parts  of  a  single  campaign,  culminating  in  the  smrender 
of  Tickeburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  recovery  of  the  entire  line  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  Ifational  arms.  As  the  historian  must  record 
these  acts  separately,  they  are  liable  to  become  dissociated  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

It  is  the  middle  of  March,  1862.  General  Curtis  has  pursued  the 
routed  battalions  of  the  rebel  Price,  driven  him  into  the  mountains  of 
Arkansas,  awaited  quietly  liis  attack,  and  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  March  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  the  combined  forces  of  Van  Dom, 
McCnUoch,  and  Prfue.  General  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote  have  captured 
Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  Fort  Don- 
elson,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  NashviUe 
had  been  occupied  on  the  25th  by  a  column  advancing  from  Louisville  and 
Bowling  Green.  The  rebel  General  Johnston  has  retreated  to  Murfrees- 
boro',  and  thence  south  towards  the  Memphis  and  Charl^ton  Railroad,  to 
form  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  wliich  he  soon  effected. 

Columbus  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  on  the  1st  of  March.  New 
Madrid  surrendered  a  fortnight  later  to  General  Pope.  Commodore  Foote 
is  still  thunderhig  away  at  the  iron  gates  of  Island  No.  10,  which  does  not 
surrender  until  the  7th  of  April,  the  very  day  on  which,  in  the  terrible 
battle  of  Shiloh,  the  rebel  victory  of  the  preceding  day  is  wrested  from 
tliem,  and  tm-ncd  into  a  disastrous  defeat-  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  months,  occur  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  the  assault  at  New  Madrid, 
the  successful  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Henry,  the 
sanguinary  three  days'  battle  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  evacuation  of  Cohmibufl, 
the  National  advance  through  Bowling  Green,  the  occupation  of  N^hville, 
General  Grant's  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  fierce  battle 
of  Shiloh — all  forming  parts  of  one  campaign,  directed  by  one  mind,  con- 
stituting one  plan,  tending  to  one  object — the  recovery  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  brilliant  achievements,  aided  by  General  Ourtis's  march  through 
the  wiidemeas,  the  naval  engagements  on  the  great  river  which  constitutes 
the  pride  and  tSie  power  of  the  nation,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  resulted, 
after  four  months  of  severe  campaigning,  in  the  capture  of  Memphis,  and 
the  National  occupation  of  the  river  down  to  that  point. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  General  Grant's  advance  reached  Savannah,  a 
little  hamlet  scarce  deserving  the  name  of  a  village.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  but  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Mi^iasippi  State  line.  The 
object  of  his  advance  was  apparent.  If  he  could  obtain  and  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  Memphis  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  into  the  National  hands ;  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississi])pi  Hiver 
would  be  no  longer  tenable ;  the  npper  half  of  the  river  would  pass,  at  once, 
under  National  control ;  and  the  rebels  would  he  cut  off  trom  their  most 
direct  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  rebel  leadei^,  through  the  multitude  of  traitors  who  thronged 
"Washington,  were  early  informed  of  the  National  plans.  To  thwart  the 
movement,  General  Beauregard  was  aligned  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Hississippi,  wMch  he  assumed  on  the  5th  of  March,  calling 
upon  the  GoTemors  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  for 
additional  troops.  ■  Kebel  forces  were  recalled  trom  Pensacola  and  Mobile 
to  strengthen  his  army.  The  nucleus  was  composed  of  two  divisions  under 
General  Polk,  from  Columhus.  General  A.  S.  Johnston  waa  directed  to 
move  from  Murfreesboro',  to  form  a  junction  with  this  body.  Cannon  wei-e 
needed  Tlie  people  were  called  upon  to  fumish.bells  from  their  churches 
■  and  plantations,  to  melt  up  for  artillery.  By  the  Ist  of  April,  the  whole 
I'ebel  force  waa  concentrated  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad.  General  BucU  was  at  this  time  moving  from  Nashville  to  Savan- 
nah, to  form  a  junction  with  General  Grant.  The  nation  would  thus  have 
an  army  which,  though  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  rebels,  would 
probably  be  superior  in  armament. 


The  advantages,  however,  which  the  rebels  possessed  for  a  speedy  con- 
centration of  their  force  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  General 
Buell's  army  could  not  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  of  WashviRe 
until  he  was  assured  that  General  Johnston's  force  had  been  permanently 
withdrawn  from  Murfreesboro'.     He  had  then  a  wearisome  march  across 
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the  country  of  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles,  from  Nashville  to  Savannah, 
bisfore  ho  could  reach' General  Gi'ant.  The  rebels,  on  the  contrary,  had 
an  uninterniptiid  line  of  communication  by  rail  between  Murfreesboro'  and 
Corinth,  Thus,  -while  General  Buell  was  moving  across  the  country  with 
the  delay  unavoidably  incident  to  such  a  march,  the  rebel  General  John- 
ston had  already  reached  Corinth.  The  united  rebel  army  had  been  or- 
ganized into  three  grand  divisions,  under  Generals  Polk,  Bragg,  and 
Hardee, 

It  was  decided  by  the  rebels  not  to  await  the  National  advance,  but  to 
attack  General  Grant  before  the  aiTival  of  General  BueU.  With  a  very 
spirited  address.  General  Johnston  endeavored  to  I'oiiee  his  troops  to  the 
most  determined  valor.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  conflict  which  ensued,  a  brief  description  of  the  locality  is  needful. 

Pittsburg  Landing  is  simply  a  steamboat  landing  for  the  surrounding 
country.  Two  log  huts  constituted  the  town.  Twenty  miles  back  from 
the  river,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  is  Corinth,  at  the  junction  of  the 
MemphiB  and  Charleston,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kailroads.  A  few 
miles  from  the  river,  on  the  Corinth  road,  stood,  prior  to  the  battle,  a  log 
church,  called  Shiloh  Church,  This  building,  at  the  clt^e  of  the  first  day's 
battle,  was  used  by  General  Beauregard  as  his  head-quarters,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  battle-field.  The  surrounding  country  is  rolling,  partially 
cultivated,  but,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  thick  woods,  with  Bome 
underbrush,  the  whole  cut  up  hy  numerous  ravines.  The  soil  ia  clayey. 
A  maze  of  roads,  and  lanes,  and  by-paths  bewilders  any  one  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  region. 

On  either  side  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  but  at  some  little  distance  from 
it,  there  is  a  creek  flowing  down  to  the  river.  One  branch  is  called  Lick 
Creek,  the  other  Snake  Creek.  About  six  miles  below  Pittsburg  Landing 
is  Crump's  Landing ;  and  still  farther  down,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
river,  is  the  hamlet  of  Savannah,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Here,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  main  body  of  his  army.  General  Grant  had  established 
his  head-quarters. 

At  Pittsburg  Landing  the  western  bank  of  the  river  is  high,  and  the 
road  runs  down  to  ^e  water  through  a  narrow  ravine.  Stretching  back 
from  this  landing,  over  a  space  of  from  two  to  four  miles.  General  Grant's 
army  was  encamped.  It  would  seem  that  the  Union  commanders  had  not 
conceived  that  they  might  be  attacked  hy  the  rebels  before  General  Buell 
should  arrive.  At  least  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  such  a  contin- 
gency. A  superior  hostile  army  lay  in  their  immediate  front.  A  deep, 
unbridged,  unfordable  river  was  an  their  rear.  Yet  their  divisions  were, 
apparently,  not  arranged  with  any  view  to  easy  and  speedy  concentration. 
General  Sherman's  Division,  which  occupied  the  extreme  front,  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  new  troops,  fresh  from  camps  of  instruction,  none  of 
whom  had  ever  been  under  fire.  No  attempt  was  made  to  throw  up  breast- 
works. No  efBcient  system  of  pickets  had  been  established,  and  no  suffi- 
cient system  of  scouting  had  been  maintained. 

The  fact  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is  extraordinary',  that  this  army,  separ- 
ated by  scarcely  a  score  of  miles  from  its  outnumbering  foe,  was  wholly 
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unprepared  for  the  tremendous  assault  -which  was  speedily,  on  the  6tli  of 
April,  made  upon  it.  They  were  apparently  taken  aa  much  by  surprise  as 
if  the  attack  had  come  from  the  stars.  "Who  is  responsible  for  this  inex- 
plicable fact  it  is  difficult  to  teU,  The  country  excused,  though  not  with- 
out hesitation,  the  blunder,  since,  by  a  series  of  good  ■  providences,  the 
army  was  saved  from  destruction,  and  a  National  victory  was  at  last 
gained,  though  at  a  fearful  sacrifice.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  talked  of, 
but  none  was  ordered.  The  wail  over  the  thousands  needlessly  slaughtered 
was  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  final  victory,  andthe  hurried  verdict  of 
the  military  inquest  was,  as  usual,  "  !N"o  blame  is  attached  to  any  one." 
Though  the  impartial  historian  cannot  indorse  this  tacit  exoneration, 
neither  can  he  be  expected  to  do  wliat  the  military  authorities,  with  all 
the  facts  before  them,  failed  to  do,  determine  on  whom  the  responsibility 
of  the  first  day's  disaster  at  Pittsburg  Landing  restB, 

On  the  2d  of  April,  General  Beauregard  learned  that  General  Buell  was 
rapidly  advancing  across  the  country,  and  that  the  union  of  the  two 
National  forces  would  soon  be  effected.  His  own  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  not  yet  quite  completed.  But  he  determined  to  strike  without 
further  delay.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  orders  were  issued  fur  a  for- 
ward movement.  It  was  the  plan  to  attack  General  Grant's  forces  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  roads,  however,  were  narrow ;  the  rebel 
troops,  unused  to  marching,  and  a  severe  rain-storm,  on  the  night  of  the 
4th,  delayed  them,  so  that  they  did  not  reach  the  immediate  front  of  the 
National  troops  until  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  5th.  The  hour  of 
attack  was,  accordingly,  deferred  until  the  following  morning.  This  delay 
saved  the  National  forces  from  what  must  othei-wise  have  proved  an  over- 
whelming defeat. 

Here,  during  Saturday  night,  lay  the  entire  rebel  army,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Union  lines.  Yet  their  presence  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
much  as  suspected  by  the  Union  commanders.  But  thirty-five  thousand 
National  troops  had  crossed  the  river.  Seventy  thousand  rebels  were  pre- 
pared to  rush  upon  them.  During  the  entire  day  of  Saturday,  portions  of 
the  rebel  cavalry  were  frequently  seen  along  the  front.  There  were  fre- 
quent skirmishes.  It  is  said  that  General  Shermaia  had  privately  stated 
that  he  thought  that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  rebel  attack,  and  that 
General  Grant  had  intimated  a  like  opinion.  No  adequate  measures,  how- 
ever, were  taken  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebels.  The  Union 
army  slept  quietly  in  its  tents  on  Saturday  night,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  buret  upon  them  on  the  morrow.  "  I  did  not  believe," 
says  General  Sherman,  "  that  the  enemy  designed  any  thing  but  a  strong 
demonstration." 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  the  rebel 
Columns  were  put  in  motion,  advancing  to  the  attack  in  three  lines,  under 
the  three  generals,  Hardee,  Bragg,  and  Polk.  The  reserves  were  com- 
manded by  General  Breekenridge.  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
commanded  the  entire  movement.  The  former  was  commander-in-chief. 
Theit  design  was  to  pierce  the  patriot  Kne,  and  then  drive  the  two  separ- 
ated wings  back  into  the  river. 
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The  advance 'divisions  of  the  patriot  army,  under  Generals  Sherman 
and  Prentiss,  were  taken  entirely  hy  surprise.  The  men  were  preparing 
breakfast.  Many  of  tHe  eoldiers  were  not  dressed.  Numbers  were  still  in 
their  beds.  Many  of  the  guns  were  unloaded ;  most  of  them  were  stacked ; 
when  suddenly  the  pickets  came  rushing  into  the  camp  with  the  cry,  "  They 
come  !  They  come  1"  "Warning  of  the  enemy's  approach  had  indeed  been 
given  by  the  usual  signal— the  firing  of  the  picket-guns.  But  the  military 
law  which  forbade  the  discharge  of  fire  arms,  except  in  accordance  witb 
orders,  had  been  habitually  disregarded.  Consequently,  the  scattering  fire 
of  the  picket-guard  failed  to  alarm  the  half-awakened  army.  But  the 
rushing  rebels  were  in  the  camp  almost  as  soon  as  the  pickets  themselves. 
Officers  were  awakened  by  the  crash  of  shot  and  shell  through  their  tants. 
Others  were  never  awakened,  but  were  found  dead,  two  days  after,  in  their 
beds.  There  was  no  time  to  organize;  no  opportunity  to  rally.  Raw 
troops,  surprised,  unmarshalled,  defenceless — it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
should  have  fled  precipitately  and  in  wildest  confusion  back  to  the  river. 

Surprised,  however,  as  they  were,  Generals  Sherman  and  Prenti^  made 
the  most  heroic  attempts  to  rally  their  men,  and  retard,  at  least,  if  they 
could  not  repel,  the  advance  of  the  foe.  General  Prentiss's  efforts  were, 
however,  in  vain.  His  division  was  thrown  into  irremediable  confusion 
by  the  sudden  fury  of  the  onset.  Its  broken  regiments  maintained  a 
sturdy  resistance  for  a.  few  moments,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  the  onrush- 
iug  flood,  were  driven  before  it.  In  the  awful  scene  of  tumult  and  disaster, 
General  Prentiss,  with  three  regiments,  became  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  and  all  were  taken  prisoners.  By  ten  o'clock  the  whole  division 
was  hopelessly  disorganized.  Some  of  its  troops  did  brave  fighting  later 
in  the  day,  but  in  scattered  detachments ;  and,  in  connection  with  other 
commands,  General  Sherman's  Division,  thanks  to  the  indefatigabl  eenergy 
and  fearless,  almost  reckless,  bravery  of  its  commander,  maintained  its 
organization  more  successfully,  and  on  the  following  day  did  good  service. 

The  third  brigade,  which  was  the  one  first  attacked,  and  therefore  the 
most  completely  surprised,  disappeai'ed  entirely  from  the  iield  early  in  the 
action,  leaving  its  gallant  commander.  Colonel  Hildebrand,  without  a 
command.  He,  however,  served  very  efHeiently  in  the  field,  in  connection 
with  other  brigades,  and  succeeded  in  partially  reorganizing  his  own  for 
the  next  day's  battle.  General  Sherman,  by  personal  valor,  held  together 
a  large  proportion  of  his  two  remaining  brigades.  Hastily  forming  the 
shattered  regiments  in  line  of  batfie,  he  gained  a  position  upon  a  ridge, 
where  he  succeeded  in  partially  checking  the  enemy's  advance.  General 
McClemand  promptly  sent  him  up  reenforcementfi.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  imtried  troops  under  the  overpowering  and  terrific  fire  which  fell 
upon  them.  He  was  driven  back,  and,  abandoning  his  camps  to  the 
enemy,  took  a  new  position  in  the  rear.  Thousands  of  stragglers,  throw- 
ing down  their  arms,  were  now  rushing  in  terror  for  the  river,  where  they 
had  no  means  of  crossing,  but  where  they  could  find  momentary  protection 
beneath  the  high  banks. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at 
Savannah,  eight  miles  distant,  was  apprised,  by  the  thunders  of  the  battle. 
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that  an  engagement  was  in  progress.  Providentially,  General  !N"elson,  with 
the  advance  of  General  Buell's  army,  had  arrived  at  Savannah  Saturday 
night.  General  BiieU  also  in  person  acecompanied  this  division  of  his 
army.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to  General  Nelson  to  march  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  to  be  ferried  across. 
Couriers  were  also  sent  to  divisions  in  the  rear,  urging  them  to  press  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  speed.  General  Grant  immediately  erabarhed  upon 
a  transport,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  General  Buell  speedily 
followed.  General  Lew.  "Wallace,  of  Indiana,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Brigadier-General  "W".  H.  L.  Wallace,  of  Illinois,  was 
stationed  at  Crump's  Landing  Aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  he 
had  promptly  brought  his  whole  command  into  a  condition  to  move,  the 
moment  h^  should  receive  orders  to  that  eifetit.  General  Grant  -dj-ihq^ 
Crump's  Landing  at  nine  o'cloeir,  and  left  or'^'Jrs  for  General  "Wal^' 
hold  his  brigades  in  readiness  to  move,  awaiting  further  orders.         ''""       '' 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  General  Grant  arrived  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  It  scarcely  needed  the  few  liurried  words  he  there  received,  to 
reveal  to  him  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  amaj-.  Be- 
neath the  river's  bank,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  ]ie  found  a  vast  throng,  a  ■ 
tumultuous  mob  of  fagitives,  whose  pale  faces,  trembling  limbs,  and  excited 
ejaculations  told  too  plainly  the  story  of  defeat  and  consternation.  lie 
found  that  the  first  line  of  the  National  army  had  been  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  enemy.  The  division  of  General  Prentiss  was,  for  the  time  being, 
Utterly  destroyed.  General  Sherman's  Division,  having  l{Bt  a  whole  brigade, 
and  fearfully  demoralized,  had  been,  together  mth  the  reenforcements  sent 
to  it  by  General  McCltrnand,  driven  back  nearly  two  miles.  The  position 
held  by  General  Stuart'e  Brigade  was  no  longer,  ti'nable,  and  he  was  re- 
treating to  avoid  being  surrounded  and  captured.  General  Lew.  Wallace, 
with  his  division,  was  six  miles  distant,  under  command  not  to  move  until 
he  should  receive  orders  to  do  so. 

It  scarcely  seemed  possible,  under  disasters  so  terrible,  that  the  utmost 
courage  in  the  ranks,  and  the  most  perfect  unaminity  of  counsel  among 
the  officers,  could  retrieve  the  failing  foiiunes  of  the  day. 

It  was  probably  an  advantage  to  the  National  cause  that  there  was  an 
unbridged  and  unfordable  river  to  check  the  rush  of  the  fugitives.  By 
vigorous  exertions  the  terror-stricken  crowd  was  gathered  up,  and  in  hur- 
ried and  very  imperfect  organization  led  back  to  the  held.  A  message 
was  promply  dispatched  to  General  Lew.  Wallace.  A  new  line  of  defence 
was  formed ;  and  here  the  battle  raged  for  five  hours,  y/Jih  fury  which 
mortal  valor  and  desperation  could  not  surpass.  Again,  and  again,  the  out- 
numbering rebels  dashed  upon  our  lines.  Again,  and  again,  baffled  and 
routed,  they  were  driven  back.  Still  the  advantages  of  tlie  assailants  in 
numbers  and  preparation  was  so  great  that  it  could  scarcely  be  doiibted 
that  the  final  victory  would  be  theirs.  At  each  repulse  tlie  disordered 
troops  were  taken  to  the  rear,  and  fresh  ones  took  their  places. 

At  length,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  General  Ilm-lbut's  Division  recoiled 
before  the  incessant  waves  of  attack,  and  fell  back  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Landing,     The  division  of  General  W.  H,  L.  Wallace  was  tlius  left 
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witJiont  support.  Juet  at  this  jtmeture  this  gallant  officer  received  '& 
mortal  wound,  and  was  bomo  away  from  the  field.  The  division,  thus 
hercaved  of  its  heroic  commander,  sullenly  retreated^ — the  last  division  to 
yield  to  the  disasters  of  that  dreadful  day.  It  was  now  four  o'clock.  The 
iN'ational  line  was  everywhere  broken  and  driven  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
river.  iFurther  retreat  was  impossible.  One  more  Buecesaful  rebel  advance 
and  the  National  army  would  be  literally  driven  into  the  water.  A  host 
of  five  or  six  thousand  fugitives  was  huddled  beneath  the  river's  bank.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  eonld  not  induce  them  to  rally  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades,  who  were  still,  with  the  energies  of  despair,  battling 
their  foes. 

The.  heroic  and  the  cowardly,  tie  noble  and  the  ignoble,  were  alike 
looking  anxiously  down  the  river,  watching  for  the  advent  of  General  Lew. 
'i'  :  His  fresh  and  wl^ -disciplined  division  might  possibly  turn  tlie 
^^^-^fgi.'-  ■  of  the  day.  But,  i-.^  yet,  there  were  no  signs  of  its  approach, 
^Fortunately  the  rebels,  in  their  preparation  for  one  grand  last  assault, 
granted  our  breathless  troops  the  respite  of  half  an  hour.  Apparently  hut 
for  this,  our  army  at  the  Landing  would  have  been  annihilated.  The 
natriot  officers  .made  a  wise  improvement  of  ttiese  precious  moments. 

Colonel  Webster,  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff,  hurriedly  collected  every 
gun  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He  soon  had  a  battery  of  twenty- 
two  pieces.  Two  of  them  were  heavy  siege-guns.  He  arranged  them  in  a 
semicircle,  and  improvised  a  corps  of  volunteer  to  work  them.  While 
this  movement  was  going  on,  suddenly  an  exuberant  shout  was  heard 
from  the  thousands  of  panic-stricken  soldiere  beneath  the  bank.  Across  the 
river  was  to  be  seen  the  rapid  approach  of  massive  columns,  their  bayonets 
gleaming  in  the  setting  sun.  General  Nelson  had  arrived  with  his  ad- 
vance division  of  General  Buell's  army. 

These  troops,  stimulated  hy  the  thunder  of  tlie  battle  continnally  peal- 
ing in  their  ears,  had  pressed  forward,  over  an  almost  impassable  road,  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  and  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  peril  just  in  time  to 
rescue  their  comrades  from  utter  destruction.  Singular  was  the  contrast 
exhibited  in  the  rays  of  that  setting  sun.  On  tlie  one  side  of  the  stream 
there  was  a  crowd  of  Ave  or  six  thousand  fugitives,  young  and  untried  sol- 
diera,  who  had  fled  from  the  oamsigG  which  flooded  the  field  with  blood, 
leaving  their  comrades  to  struggle  unaided  against  the  exultant  foe,  and 
who  were  now  anxiously  looking  for  some  means  of  transportation,  by 
which  they  might  escape  across  the  river.  Upon  the  opposite  shore  there 
were  about  an  equal  number  of  troops,  who  had  been  toiling  all  day  with 
unflagging  energy  to  reach  the  very  field  from  which  the  others  had  fied, 
and  who  were  now  intpatiently  looking  for  some  ferriage,  by  which  they 
might  join  their  stmgghng  and  overpowered  comrades,  and  share  in  their 
victory  or  their  death.  The  needful  transports  were  speedily  at  hand,  and 
General  Nelson's  troops  were  sent  across  the  stream. 

It  was  just  at  tlis  juncture  that  the  last  rebel  assault  was  com- 
menced. The  air  was  iull  of  shot  and  shell.  So  close  had  the  rebels 
pressed  to  the  last  position  of  the  patriots,  that  their  shot  occasionally  fell 
into  the  midst  of  the  panic-stricken  group  at  the  landing.  But  as  the  ex- 
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ultant  foe  pressed  recklessly  on,  assailing  the  National  left,  they  erieonntered 
a  new,  unexpected,  and  terrible  enemy.  Two  gunboats,  the  Tyler  and 
the  Lexington,  were  in  position,  awaiting  some  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
fray.  They  immediately  opened  a  swift  and  deadly  fire  upon  the  toe,  now 
brought  within  their  range.  The  enormous  shells  careering  through  the 
air,  carrying  death  to  the  ranks  of  the  rebels  struggling  througli  the  oat 
jungles,  constituted  an  imposing  feature  of  the  scene.  This  V7as  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  battle.  The  iight  was  now  desperate  beyond  description. 
Just  at  this  juncture  General  Nelson's  troops  reached  the  western  banks 
of  the  river,  and  with  lond'cheera  rushed  upon  the  field.  They  did  not 
arrive  one  moment  too  early.  The  patriot  artillery,  which  waa  magnifi- 
cently handled,  being  feebly  supported  by  infantry,  could  not  long  main- 
tain its  position  against  the  odds  crowding  upon  it. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  Nelson's  Division  decided  the  issnea  of 
day.  The  rebel  advance,  met  by  the  murderous  fire  of  these  fresh  tj\,_j. 
was  checked ;  the  hour  of  twilight  faded  away  into  darkness ;  the  fire  of 
the  foe  slackened,  and  gloomy  night  enveloped  the  scene.  The  temp^t 
of  war  had,  for  the  time,  expended  all  its  tliunders,  and  silence,  as  of  the 
grave,  ensued.  The  rebels,  notwithstanding  their  signal  success,  had  as 
signally  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  at  which  they  aimed. 
They  had  fallen  upon  the  patriots  by  surprise ;  had  driven  them  from  their 
tents,  which  the  foe  had  seized  and  rifled ;  they  had  taken  several  thousand 
prisoners ;  had  broken  the  army  into  fragments,  and  driven  it  several  miles 
before  them.  They  had  not,  however,  compelled  General  Grant  to  suiTen-. 
der.  They  had  not  driven  his  troojB  into  the  river.  And  they  had  lost 
the  golden  opportnnity  for  a  decisive  victory.  The  twelve  hours  of  the 
night  would  allow  General  Grant  to  bring  forward  fi:esh  forces  and  try  the 
wager  of  battle  anew.  "  To-mon'ow,"  said  General  Grant,  "  they  will  be 
exhausted,  and  we  will  go  at  them  with  fresh  troops." 

Where  waa  General  Lew,  "Wallace  all  this  time  ?  During  the  long  day 
the  roar  of  the  battle  fell  heavily  upon  his  impatient  ear.  He  had  a  divi- 
sion of  fresh  men  at  his  command,  whose  advent  upon  the  field  would, 
at  any  moment,  have  gone  far  to  save  the  day's  disaster.  A  messenger 
had  been  dispatched  for  him  soon  after  ten  o'clock.  And  yet  he  did  not 
reach  the  field  until  after  the  day's  fighting  was  over.  For  this  apparent 
dilatoriness  he  has  been  very  severely  and  very  unjustly  censured.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  annexed  diagram  will  show  what  are  some  of  the  inevitable 
casualties'  of  war,  and  how  the  most  heroic  of  men  may  be  exposed  to  the 
moat  cruel  judgment, 

From  Crump's  Landing  a  road  leads  back  into  the  country,  through 
Adamsville  to  Purdy,  Prom  this  road  thi'ee  others  lead  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  as  here  indicated.  The  central  road  forks  it  at  0,  one  branch 
leading  up  to  the  Adamsville,  and  the  other  down  to  tho  river  road. 
General  Lew.  Wallace's  Division  was  stationed  in  the  manner  indicated 
on  the  map,  in  three  camps,  one  at  Crump's  Landi^,  one  at  Adamsville, 
and  one  midway  between.  The  most  direct  road  from  his  encampment 
to  the  main  army  was  A  E.  This  road  he  had  caused  to  bo  corduroyed 
in  anticipation  of  future  e 
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Early  in  the  morning  General  "Wallace  became  satisfied  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress.  Immediately  he  concentrated  his  ti'oops  at  A,  where  he 
held  them  in  readiness  to  march.  As,  however,  General  Grant  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  Crump's  Landing  on  his  way  to  the  field,  he  awaited  instruc- 
tions from  him.  These  instructions  were,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
not  to  move,  but  to  remain  where  he  was  and  await  further  orders. 
Bound  by  this  command,  he  remained,  chafing  with  impatience,  within 
sound  of  the  battle,  until  half-paet  eleven  o'clock.  A  courier  then  arrived 
with  instructions  from  General  Grant  directing  him  to  move  immediately, 
and  join  the  National  army  on  thew  right.  This  order  was  issued  before 
the  patriot  army  had  been  driven  back  from  their'  lines.  Obedience  to 
this  order  required  that  General  Wallace  should  take  the  short  road,  A  B, 
His  troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion.  Ifeanwhile  the  ISTational  troops 
were,  unknown  to  General  "Wallace,  being  steadily  beaten  back.  A  httle 
before  ho  reached  Snake  Creek,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  aid  of  General 
Grant  with  the  information  that  the  old  position  had  been  abandoned,  and 
that  the  troops  were  fighting  a  desperate  and  losing  battle  near  the  land- 
ing. 

To  have  continued  his  march  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  then 
moving  would  have  brought  him,  not  to  the  right  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  but  to  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  where  his  entire  division  would  inev- 
itably have  been  captured.  U"o  cross-road  led  down  to  the  river  road. 
There  was  but  one  alternative  left  him.     He  was  compelled  to  retrace  hifl 
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steps  to  C,  and  then  mareh  by  the  river  road  direct  to  the  Landing.  Thus, 
instead  of  six  miies,  his  men  were  obliged  to  march  nearly  fifteen.  They 
did  not  reach  the  scene  of  conflict  until  after  sunset.  General  WaUace, 
under  the  circumstaneea  in  which  he  was  placed,  did  every  thing  which  a 
gallant  soldier  could  do. 

During  the  night  the  rebel  host  slept  on  their  arms.  General  Beaure- 
gard had  received  intelligence  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  General 
Buell  could  not  reach  the  battle-field  in  time  to  participate  in  the  next 
day's  engagement.  Little  doubt  appears  to  have  been  entertauied  by  the 
rebels  that  on  the  morrow  the  shattered  remnants  of  General  Grant's 
army  would  fall  an  easy  prey  into  their  hands.  So  confident  were  they  of 
this,  that  .they  made  no  effort  to  gather  up  the  spoils  from  our  camp 
which  they  had  captured.  They  did  not  even  buiy  their  dead.  Beaure- 
gard telegraphed  the  news  of  his  victory  ,to  Richmond.  Jeff.  Davis  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  rebel  Congress. 

The  rebel  host  rioted  during  the  night  in  the  confidence  of  a^ured  vic- 
tory. In  the  patriot  lines  there  was,  under  the  veil  of  darkness,  the  most 
intense  activity.*  General  Nelson's  Division  was  ferried  across  the  river. 
General  HcCook,  who  had  readied  Savannah  by  a  forced  march  at  seven 
o'clock  Sabbath  night,  pressed  forward  with  his  indomitable,  tireless  band, 
and  by  half-past  nine  the  next  morning  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  just  in 
season  to  take  his  position  in  the  lina  Keanwhile,  General  Lew.  Wallace, 
to  whom  was  assigned  the  extreme  right,  was  busily  occupied  in  ascer- 
taining the  positions  of  the  foe,  in  planting  his  batteries,  and  in  arranging 
'his  brigades  for  the  morrow's  battle.  The  Temnants  of  the  shattered  and 
panic-stricken  regiments  were  gathered  together  and  reorganized.  The 
divisions  of  General  W.  L.  H.  Wallace  and  General  Prentiss  had  lost  their 
commanders,  by  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  captivity  of  the  other.  The' 
two  divisions  were  merged  in  other  organizations  of  the  army.  The  com- 
mands of  Generals  Sherman  and  HcOlernand,  which  had  been  much  shat- 
tered and  dispersed,  were  coUeeted  and  reorganized.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  the  line  of  battle  decided  upon  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

General  Wallace  held  the  right,  supported  by  General  Sherman,  Gen- 
erals Nelson  and  Crittenden  held  the  left,  where  the  National  line  had  been 
most  seriously  driven  back  the  day  before.  The  centre  was  formed  by 
Generals  Crook,  Haribut,  and  McCJemand.  It  was  after  midnight  before 
these  dispositions  were  effected.  Indeed,  as  we  have  mentioned.  General 
Crook  did  not  arrive  upon  the  ground  with  hia  division  until  alter  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 

*  "  On  Sunday  night  General  Beauragarii  established  his  head-quarters  iit  the  littie  church  of 
SMloh,  and  our  troops  were  direcKd  to  sleep  on  their  arms  in  the  enemy's  encampment.  The 
hours,  however,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  tha  refreshment  of  nature  were  spent  by 
many  of  the  troops  in  a  disgraceful  hunt  after  the  spoils.  The  possession  of  the  rich  camp  of 
the  enemy  seemed  to  have  demoralized  whole  regiments.  All  throi^h  the  night  and  early  the 
neit  morning  tiie  hunt  after  the  spoils  was  continued.  Cowardly  citizens  and  rapadoua  eoldlers 
were  engaged  alike  in  the  wretched  work.  They  might  be  seen  everywhere  plundering  the 
tenta,  out  of  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  loading  themselves  down  with  the  spoil.  The 
omission  of  discipline  which  permitted  these  scenes  is  not  pardonable,  even  in  the  license  aad  in- 
•dulgenoes  which  genaraHy  attend  the  victory  of  an  armv." — Soathent  History  of  the  Waf,  ^at 
Tear,  p.  301. 
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About  midnight  a  furious  thunder-Btorm  burst  upon  tlie  camp.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  men  exposed  unsheltered  to 
its  drenching  flood.  Still,  it  afforded  refreshment  to  the  parched  lips  of  the 
multitude  of  wounded  sufferers,  moaning,  dying,  all  nncared  for,  over  the 
vast  field  from  which  the  patriot  troops  had  been  driven.  All  night,  too, 
the  gunboats  kept  up  a  slow  but  unceasing  fire  upon  the  rebel  lines.  In 
the  terrible  disaster  of  Sunday  afternoon  the  victorious  rebels  had  pursued 
the  patriots,  on  the  left,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  gunboats 
opened  such  a  fire  upon  them  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  beyond 
the  range  of  their  shot.  Thus,  upon  our  left,  the  rebels  lost,  during  the 
night,  much  of  the  ground  they  Lad  gained,  at  a  fearful  cost,  during  the 
day.  The  hours  of  darkness  passed  rapidly  away.  In  the  rebel  camp, 
where  the  foe  were  exulting  in  the  abundance  from  which  they  had  driven 
our  own  troops,  there  was  confidence  and  inaction.  With  the  patriots, 
exposed  unsheltered  to  night  and  the  storm,  there  was  ansiety  and  toil. 
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E^m  April  4th  to  H117  SOth,  1862. 

PrEPAKATIOSS   to   EBNEW  THB  BATOjB. — AREITAL  op  RBEHFORCBMBNTa.— DE8PBRJ.TI0S    07   THB 

PiGHT. — Patriot  Victory. — Unbzplainbd  Mysteries. — Ehtheat  of  the  Rebels,— Slow 
Pdksuit. — Battle  of  FARjarHGTou.— Siege  of  Coeini'h. — The  EfiEELa  Escape. — "Neobo 


The  morning  of  Monday,  April  4th,  was  juet  beginning  to  dawn,  when 
the  various  divisions  of  the  patriot  army  were  simultaneoualy  pat  in 
motion  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  their  foes.  Though  still  much  outnum- 
bered, they  were  animated  by  the  eonecionanees  that  four  fresh  divisions 
had  recnforced  them.  General  Beauregard  had  brought  his  whole  force 
with  him,  in  hia  first  impetaons  attack,  and  had  no  reenforcements  at  his 
disposal.  He  had  also  lost,  in  the  battle  of  Sunday,  his  ablest  general, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.*  General  Beauregard  was  himself  also,  at  this 
time,  Bufieriug  from  the  effects  of  protracted  illness. 

The  morning  light  revealed  to  the  rebel  leader,  in  the  extended  lines 
of  the  patriots,  that  Ills  plan  of  fighting  General  Grant's  and  General 
Buell's  army  separately  was  defeated.  It  was  apparent  that  an  important 
combination  had  been  effected.  The  patriot  hosts,  "  thrice  armed,"  slowly, 
cautiously,  resolutely  advanced  upon  the  foe,  pressing  them  back  over  the 
ground  they  had  gained  the  day  before.  The  rebels  fought  with  their 
accustomed  desperation,  and  did  not  willingly  relinquish  the  victory,  which 
they  had  supposed  was  so  easily  within  their  grasp.  Again  and  again 
they  rushed  upon  our  adamantine  lines,  only  to  be  driven  back  in  disorder. 
The  heaviest  fighting  was  on  the  wings,  especially  on  tlie  right.     The  foe 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  ia  Kentucky,  in  180=  lie  griduatea  at  West 
Point  in  1823  ;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  in  I33I1  entered  the  lexan  army  as  a  private 
Boldier.  After  aever^  promotiona,  he  aucoeedel  General  Pelii  Houston  in  the  chief  command, 
and  was  involTed  in  a  duel  with  him  in  consequence.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Seoretaij  of 
War,  and,  in  the  following  year,  engaged  in  a  successful  esrpedition  against  the  Chorokees.  In 
1840  he  retired  to  private  life  for  a  time,  in  Teiasi  but  m  1818,  at  the  solicitation  of  General 
Taylor,  he  assumed  the  command  of  a  volunteer  Texan  regiment  aga  nst  the  Mexieana.  At  the 
aiege  of  Monterey  he  served  as  inspector-general,  and  gained  for  himself  much  distinction.  In 
October,  1849,  he  received  from  President  Taylor  the  appointment  of  piymaster  of  tho  army, 
with  the  rank  oE  major.  In  ISST  he  conducted  the  expedition  against  the  Mormons,  and  com- 
manded the  District  of  Utah,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  bngadier  general,  until  18h0  when  he  was 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  Paciflo  Department^  and  stationed  at  &an  Er'uioisco  His  aympa- 
thieg  being  upon  the  wdeof  the  Southern  Confederacy,  he  was  making  arrangements  to  deliver  tbe 
State  of  California  to  the  Confederacy,  when  he  was  unespeotedly  superselod  m  his  command,  by 
General  S.  V.  Sumner,  before  his  plans  were  completed.  He  then  entered  the  rebel  army,  and 
was,  next  to  General  Lea,  of  Vi^^inia,  perhaps  their  ablest  general — Annual  Oydopedia  for  18S2. 
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had  a  Balntary  dread  of  the  gunboats,  and,  thus  intimidated,  were  quite 
unable  to  resist,  on  our  left.  General  "Wallace's  impetnous  charges. 

Upon  our  right,  where  the  gunboats  could  afford  us  no  aid,  tliey  massed 
their  forces.  Here  they  brought  forward  the  Crescent  Eegiment  of  !New 
Orleans,  and  the  Washington  Artillery ;  and  here  General  Beain-egard  was 
present  in  person,  inciting  his  troops  to  the  most  desperate  valor.  But  it 
■  was  all  in  vain.  The  rebels  were  steadily  driven,  over  the  uneven  ground, 
from  one  position  to  another,  though  the  surges  of  battle,  over  the  wide 
plain,  more  than  Ave  miles  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width, 
rolled  to  and  fro  in  maxiy  retreat*  and  advances.  There  were  the  thundei^ 
ings  of  batteries  in  artillery  duels,  impetuous  infantry  charges,  ambuscades, 
and  the  sweep  of  cavah-y.  There  were  dense  woods  to  grope  through,  and 
hills  to  climb,  and  ravines  to  be  threaded. 

■  Many  regiments,  on  both  sides,  were  almost  annihilated.  The  Eleventh 
Illinois  stood  as  a  rock,  when  the  rebels,  tive  regiments  deep,  came  rushing 
upon  them.  "  The  whites  of  their  eyes,  boys,"  was  the  order  of  their 
heroic  leader,  Colonel  Ransom.  The  brave  men  held  their  fire  until  every 
one  could  take  deliberate  aim,  Nearly  every  bullet  performed  its  mission. 
The  advancing  foe  staggered,  recoiled,  and  fled,  leaving  the  ground  covered 
with  their  slain.  But  agaia  they  rallied,  pom-ing  in  volley  after  volley 
upon  the  devoted  band.  Still  the  heroic  patriots  held  their  ground,  be- 
grimed with  smoke  and  smeared  with  blood,  until  but  one  hundred  were 
left  who  could  shoulder  a  musket,  A  few  regiments  then  filed  in  their 
front,  and  they  were  for  a  moment  reHeved,  Their  general  rode  up,  and 
gazing  proudly  yet  sadly  upon  them,  said,  "  Is  this  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Eleventh  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  my  men,"  said  the  general, 
"  we  must  win  this  day,  or  aU  will  be  lost,  "Will  you  try  it  again !"  "  We 
will,"  was  the  heroic  response.  In  ten  minutes  they  were  again  buried  in 
the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  battle. 

In  the  desperate  struggle  for  the  camps,  they  were  lost  and  won  again 
and  again.  The  tents  were  riddled  with  bullet-holes.  The  storm  of  lead 
was  BO  thick  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  any  one  eonld  have  escaped  nnshot. 
It  would  seem  that  a  bird  could  not  have  passed  through  that  leaden  hail 
unscathed.  One  tree,  not  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  struck  with 
ninety  balls,  not  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Another  was  pierced  hy  sixty 
bullets.  General  Grant  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  He  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  and  was  untouched.  One  bullet  passed  through  the 
back  of  General  Sherman's  hat,  another  glanced  from  his  metallic  shoulder- 
strap,  and  a  third  passed  through  his  hand,  A  private  had  two  front  teeth 
stnick  out  by  a  spent  bullet,  which  entered  his  month,  but  went  no  farther. 
In  the  thick  underbrush  every  shrub,  though  not  larger  than  one's  finger, 
was  struck.  During  the  battle.  General  Buell  was  very  efficient,  display- 
ing commanding  qualities  of  generalship. 

Hour  after  horn-  this  fierce  fight  continued.  The  rebel  lines,  infantry, 
horse,  artillei'y,  all  were  slowly  driven  back.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang, 
through  the  woods,  as  the  Union  troops  received  increasing  assurance  that 
the  day  was  theira.  About  four  o'clock  the  retreating  foe  broke  into  a  run, 
and,  rushing  through  the  Union  camps  which  they  had  occupied  the  nieli* 
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before,  pressed  on  to  their  own  encampment,  wiiicii  was  about  two  miles 
distant.  Here,  without  halting,  they  committed  their  tents  and  much  of 
their  stores  to  the  flames,  and  scarcely  tarried  to  look  back  until  they  were  . 
again  safe  behind  their  infcrenchments  in  Corinth. 

The  field  of  battle  presented,  as  ever  after  such  a  conflict,  that  aspect 
of  misery  which  no  pen  can  describe,  which  no  imagination  can  conceive. 
It  is  said  that  tliere  was  scarcely  a  rod  over  the  extended  plain  which  did 
not  contain  a  dead  or  wounded  man.  Where  the  charges  were  m^de  the 
bodies  lay  in  rows,  forming  parapets  of  flesh  which  might  serve  as  breast- 
works. Hangled  horses,  mutilated  men,  broken  gun-carriages,  and  all  the 
nameless  debris  of  a  battle-field,  were  spread  around  in  appalling  confu- 
sion. 

]^o  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  retreating  rebels.  Our  exhausted 
troops  were  satisfied  with  the  victory  they  had  won,  and  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  storm  the  ramparts  of  the  foe.  The  patriots  had  recovered  their 
camp,  and  had  recaptured  most  of  the  guna  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  the  preceding  day.  The  rebels,  in  their  retreat,  left  their  dead 
and  wounded  upon  the  field.  The  following  day  General  Sherman  made 
a  reconhoiasance ;  but  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  night. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  the  loss  on  either  sid&  In  the  first 
day's  battle  it  is  estimated  that  the  Union  force  was  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand. The  rebels  marched  out  from  Corinth  in  tliree  grand  divisions 
amountmg  to  seventy  thousand  men.  In  the  rebel  account  of  this  battle, 
by  Pollard,  we  find  the  statement  that  the  Union  force  amounted  to  at 
least  forty-five  thousand  men  ;  while  the  rebel  force  opposed  to  them  is  es- 
timated at  thirty-eight  thousand.  General  Beauregard  officially  states  the 
loss  in  the  rebel  army  at  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  killed ;  eight 
thousand  and  twelve  woimded;  and  nine  hundred  and  flfty-nine  missing. 
General  Grant  states  the  Union  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred  killed,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  wounded.  To  this  must  be  added  a  large 
crowd  of  prisoners,  of  which  the  rebels,  in  their  wonderful  success  on  the  first 
day  of  the  battle,  took  by  far  the  greater  number.  It ,  is  characteristic  of 
the  rebels  daring  this  whole  conflict,  that  they  should  have  inscribed  Shiloh 
upon  their  banners  as  a  rebel  victory. 

Thus  ended  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Shiloh.  It 
certainly  resulted  in  a  National  victory.  But  it  was  just  as  surely  a  TCa- 
■  tional  disaster.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  houra  of  almost  incessant  fighting 
the  National  troops  were  left  in  precisely  the  position  wliieh  they  had 
occupied  before.  Though  the  rebels  had  been  driven  in  wild  rout  back  to 
their  intrenchments,  but  little  w^  gained  by  the  victory.  It  was  utterly 
incomprehensible  that  the  army  sliould  have  been  exposed  to  such  an 
attack,*    None  of  the  attempts  to  explain  it  have  been  deemed  fully  satis- 

*  "  General  Prentisa  ig  reported  to  have  made  tho  foUowing  etatsment: — 'General  Beauro- 
gard  'asked  me  if  we  had  any  ivorks  at  the  river,  to  which  I  replied;  You  must  considei 
U3  poor  Boldiers,  general,  if  you  suppose  we  would  hare  neglected  30  plain  a  duty.'  The  trutli  ia 
however,  that  wo  had  no  works  at  all.  General  Beauregard  stopped  the  pursuit  at  a  quarter  to 
-ail.  Had  housed  the  hour  etiU  left  to  hint,  he  could  have  captured  the  last  mau  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  for  General  Buell  did  not  oroea  till  Suaday  night." 
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factory.  The  real  expianation  probably  ie,  that  we  were  tlien  no^ieea  in 
the  art  of  war.     We  learned  wisdom  by  experience. 

The  truth  must  be  told.  The  liistory  of  the  battle  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  paragraph.  On  tlie  first  day  of  the  conflict  an  army  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  foe  seventy  thousand  strong  in  its  front,  and  an  impassable 
river  in  its  rear,  with  the  head-quarters  of  ite  commander-in-chief  some  ten 
miles  from  its  location,  with  its  divisions  badly  arranged  for  defence  in 
case  of  attack,  and  utterly  unprovided  with  any  breastworks  whatever, 
allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  the  sudden  assault  of  a  foe  supposed 
to  be  twenty  miles  distant,  was  beaten  at  every  point,  and  was  saved  from 
utter  desti-uction  by  the  gunboats,  and  by  the  fortunate,  or  rather  provi- 
dential arrival  of  General  Euell's  advance.  It  is  true  that  this  has  been 
officially  denied. 

"  As  to  the  talk,"  says  General  Grant,  "  of  our  being  surprised,  nothing 
could  be  more  false.  If  the  enemy  had  sent  us  word  wliere  and  when  thoy 
would  attack,  we  could  not  have  been  better  prepared.  Skirmishing  liad 
been  goiiig  on  for  two  days,  between  our  reconnoitring  parties  and  the 
enemy's  advance.  I  did  not  idieve,  however,  tliat  they  miended  to  ■snake  tt 
diiermmed  attack,  hut  sim^y  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force." 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  determined  attack  was  unexpected,  and  events 
demonstrated  that  it  was  wholly  unprepared  for.  On  the  second  day  the 
Ifational  army,  increased  by  four  divisions,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  succeeded,  after  hard  fighting,  in  driving  back  the  foe,  and  in  regain- 
ing the  position  it  should  never  have  lost.  The  military  authorities  have 
never  given  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
diia  disaster.  The  responsibility  surely  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  raw 
recruits,  who  were  placed  in  front,  and  who  iled  terror-stricken  from  the 
foe  bursting  upon  them  asleep  in  their  tents.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  the 
scenes  of  Bull  Run  were  not  repeated. 

The  reckless  audacity  which  gave  rise  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing was  followed  by  an  exc^sive  caution.  No  attempts  were  made  to  fol- 
low up  the  victory,  although  reconnoissauces  showed  that  the  enemy,  driven 
from  the  field,  and  having  lost  one  of  their  ablest  commanders,  were 
greatly  demoralized.  Indeed,  of  this  there  needed  no  other  evidence  tlian 
the  fact  that  General  Johnston's  body  was  left  upon  the  field. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  General  Halleck  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
mediately enter  into  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  disastei'.  Eumors 
were  rife  that  General  Grant  was  to  be  put  under  an-est.  AH  such  reports 
were,  however,  quickly  silenced  by  an  order  from  Genei'al  Halleck,  issued 
on  the  13th  of  April,  expressing  his  thanks  to  Generals  Euell  and  Grant, 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  their  respective  commands,  for  the  victory 
achieved.  In  a,diapatch  to  the  Seeretai-y  of  "War,  however,  he  thus  gives 
the  credit  of  the  success  to  General  Sherman  : 

"  It  is,"  he  writes,  "the  unanimous  opinion  here  that  Brigadier-General 
W.  T.  Sherman  saved  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  glorious  victoiy  of  the  7th ;  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  on  both  days,  having  three   horses  killed   under  liim,   and   beiag  . 
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wounded  twice.  I  respectfully  request  that  lie  be  made  major-general  of 
voltrnteers,  to  date  from  the  6th  instant!" 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  had  withdrawn  to  Corinth.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  that  position  was  duly  estimated  by  them.  Its  fall  would 
render  Memphis  no  longer  tenable,  and  would  open  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
through  to  Vieksburg.  The  approaches  to  Corinth  were  through  an  undu- 
lating and  densely- wooded  conntry,  where  those  who  held  the  defence  had 
great  advantage  over  their  assailants.  Each  party  began  now  to  prepare  for 
what  was  apparently  to  he  a  desperate  and  final  encounter.  Generals  Van 
Dom  and  Price,  with  the  remnants  of  the  rebel  army  which  had  fled  ft-om 
the  terrible  defeat  at  Pea  Eidge,  were  transferred  to  Genej'al  Beaaregard'a 
command.  General  Lovell  had  also  joined  him  with  the  forces  which  had 
escaped  from  New  Orleans. 

General  Pope,  rele^ed  from  the  siege  of  Island  ^No,  10,  joined  Gen- 
eral Haheck  with  his  superb  division,  full  twenty  thousand  strong.  Other 
reenforeements  were  sent  to  either  army.  At  length  the  National  army, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  commenced  a  slow  and  cautious  forward  movement 
upon  Corinth.  Their  main  approach  was  by  the  same  fine  road,  along  a 
high  belt  of  land,  which  the  rebels  had  itraversed  in  their  advance  and 
retreat.  It  was,  however,  a  barbarous  country,  with  only  occasional  honses 
in  small  openings  in  the  forest,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  All 
these  huta  were  filled  with  the  wounded  which  the  rebels  had  left  behind 
them,  and  were  surrounded  with  graves.  At  every  advance  strong 
intrenchmente  were  thrown  up,  as  a  protection  in  case  of  a  rebel  assault, 
and  a  cover  for  future  movements.  General  Sherman's  Division  alone 
occupied  and  strongly  intrenched  seven  distinct  camps.  The  advance  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  rebels.  Skirmishes,  reeonnoiesanees,  almost 
pitched  battles,  were  of  daily  occurrence.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
was  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Farmington.* 

The  country  was  so  wildj  solitary,  and  full  of  fastnesses,  that  General 
Halleck  deemed  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  General 
Buell's  Division  was  moving  by  the  direct  road  from  the  landing,  towards 
Corinth.  General  Pope's  column  moved  from  Hamburg.  On  the  3d  of 
May,  a  reconnoisaance  in  force  was  sent  out  from  Pope's  command, 
towards  Parmington.  Generals  Paiiie  and  Palmer  were  detailed  for 
this  operation.  The  column,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  regiments,  well 
sustained  by  batteries,  cavalry,  and  sharpshooters,  proceeded  about  five 
miles  on  the  Pai-mington  road,  when  it  encountered  the  rebel  cavalry 
pickets.  The  patriot  troops  pressed  on,  driving  the  pickets  before  them, 
throwing  bridges  over  the  watercourses,  and  removing  the  obctruetions 
thrown  in  the  way,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  as  they 

*" The  forward morement  waa  on  tho  line  of  tlie  drclo  section  whose  centre  ■naa  Cormth. 
From  our  extreme  rigllt  to  our  extreme  left  is  about  seven  tnilea.  For  that  entire  distance  tlieie 
is  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  encampments  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  liieae 
innumerable  oanvaa  villages,  with,  theh'  swarms  of  men  and  animal'^,  repreoentmg  together  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  a  Eret-elass  city,  the  thousands  of  arnij  wagsna  which  ccver  eveiy 
road  from  the  riTer,  the  loarljai  music,  tlie  dn^og  and  shouting  of  the  soldiery  the  neiehmg  of 
horses,  and  tho  braying  of  mules,  all  resounding  from  every  hill  and  rivme  prosented  a  pageant 
the  like  of  which  will  probably  never  be  seen  again  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  " 
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were  emerging  from  a  swamp,  tliey  came  Tipon  a  large  body  of  tlie  enemy. 
The  rebels,  under  Generals  Price  and  Yan  Dom,  were  posted  upon  some 
ridges  about  tweuty  feet  bigh,  which  completely  commauded  the  road. 
Tlieir  batteries  were  in  admirable  position,  and  well  served. 

The  battle  immediately  commenced  in  earnest,  and  for  half  an  hour 
there  was  a  very  fierce  artillery  duel.  But  our  infantry  and  sbarpsbooters 
gradually  forced  their  way  through  the  woods,  and  poured  in  upon  the 
rebel  gunners  so  terrible  a  fire  that  they  conld  endure  it  no  longer : 
dragging  their  guns  away  upon  the  gallop,  they  fled  in  confusion  back 
towards  Corinth.  The  point  thus  gained  was  one  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance. The  steady  onward  advance  continued  with  extraoidinary 
caution.  It  was  evident  that  General  Halleek  did  not  intend  to  storm  the 
intrencliments  of  the  foe,  and  equally  evident  that  the  rebels  had  no  inten- 
'tion  of  emerging  from  behind  tiieir  ramparts. 

The  men  now  worked  night  and  day  clearing  away  tlie  underbrush  to 
give  range  to  our  batteries,  and  driving  the  enemy  some  distance  back 
from  the  front.  On  the  27th,  orders  came  irom  General  Halleck  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  Division,  in  their  intrenched  camp,  to  send  a  force  the  next 
day  to  di'ive  the  rebels  from  a  house  in  our  front,  on  the  Corinth  road,  to 
drive  in  their  pickets  as  far  as  possible,  and  make  strong  demonstration  on 
Corinth  itself.  General  Sherman  was  authorized  to  call  upon  any  of  the 
adjacent  divisions  for  assistance.  He  sent  to  General  McClernand  for  one 
brigade,  and  to  General  Hurlbnt  for  another.  These  men  of  tried  gal- 
lantry were  to  eo-operate  with  two  brigades  of  General  Sherman's  Division. 

Two  other  bi-igades  were  also  placed  subject  to  his  orders.  One  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  A.  Logan,  and  the  other  of  General 
Veatch.  These  men  took  so  efficient  a  part  in  the  operations  which  im- 
mediately succeeded  as  to  elicit  the  warmest  praise  of  Genera!  Sherman. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  double  log-house  on  a  long  ridge,  one  end  of 
which  we  held.  They  had  cut  loop-boles  through  the  logs  and  removed  a 
portion  of  the  roof,  and  thus  in  perfect  security,  with  their  sliarpshooters 
they  commanded  the  whole  field.'  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  foe  from 
the  house  and  the  ridge.  General  Denver's  Brigade,  with  Morton's  Bat- 
tery of  foui-  guns,  advanced  secretly  through  the  woods  in  one  direction. 
Generals  Veatch,  Logan,  and  Smith  approached  from  other  points.  At  a 
given  signal,  they  were  aU  to  rush  impetuously  upon  the  ridge.  Two 
twenty-pound  Parrotts,  under  JIajor  Taylor,  were  very  skilfully  moved  by 
hand  to  a  crest,  where,  concealed,  tliey  commanded  the  log-house.  The 
storm  now  burst.  A  doaen  shells  demolished  the  house.  The  troops 
dashed  forward  in  the  moat  gallant  style.  The  foe,  sorprised,  bewildered, 
terrified,  fled  into  the  dense  and  pathless  forest.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated' prondly  over  the  captured  field. 
Generals  Grant  and  Thomas  were  prraent  witnessing  this  heroic  affair. 

For  more  than  a  month,  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  30th  of  May,  the 
army,  under  General  Halleck,  was  thus  warily  moving  a  distance  of  but 
about  twenty  miles  in  its  approaches  upon  Corinth.  At  last  our  lines  were 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  main  intrenchments  of  the  foe.  The 
rebels  had  attributed  their  defeat  at  Shiloh  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  gun- 
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Their  press  liad  defied  the  patriots  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  river, 
T  them  of  speedy  annihilation  by  the  rebel  chivalry  should  they  ven- 
ture to  do  so.  OorJnth  was  bo  strong  by  nature,  and  so  important  to  the 
rebel  cause,  that  it  was  manifest  that  it  "would  not  be  relinquished  without 
a  struggle.  One  of  the  sternest  and  most  decisive  conflicts  of  the  war  was 
apparently  approaching.  Many  of  the  patriot  troops  "were  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  their  homes.  Their  lines  of  communication  were  long, 
and  greatly  exposed.  The  rebels  were  at  home,  had  chosen  their  own 
ground,  and  the  labor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hands  had  been  employed 
for  many  months  in  constructing  a  series  of  the  most  formidable  intrench- 
inents.  The  advantages  were  so  manifestly  with  the  rebels,  that  the  coun- 
try looted  forward  to  the  final  struggle  with  great  solicitude. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  army  had  taken 
place.  General  Koseerans  took  command  of  General  0.  F.  Smith's  *  Di- 
vision, that  officer  having  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
of  a  disease  which  had  prevented  him  from  participating  in  that  conflict. 
General  Grant  was  appointed  second  in  command  to  General  Halleck,  and 
General  George  H,  Thomas  f  took  General  Grant's  place  in  command  of 
the  right  wmg.  The  reserve  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
McCIernand.' 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Colonel  Elliott,  of  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry,  was' 
dispatched  with  nine  hundred  horsemen  to  cut  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kail- 

;  *  Major-General  Charlea  P.  Smith  waa  bom  in  Pennsylvania  about  1806,  and  died  at  Savannah, 
Tennessee,  April  25, 1862.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  graduated  a* 
West  Foint  in  1825,  and  was  made  second-iieutenant  of  artilleiy  on  the  Ist  of  July  in  the  same 
year.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point;  in  1831 
was  promoted  to  ttie  adjutancy,  and  in  1832  was  made  a  first-lieutenant.  Id.  1  S3 S  he  waa  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  infantry  tactics  and  commandant  of  cadets,  snd  the  same  year  waa  promoted 
to  a  coBtaincy.  He  toolt  an  important  part  in  most  of  Hie  battles  of  the  Mesioan  war ;  in  1847 
waa  brevetted  major  for  gailaut  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in 
Texas,  and  at  the  battles  of  Monterey,  Coutreras,  and  Churubusco  won  the  successive  brevets 
of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  appointed  acting  inspector-general  in 
Mexico.  On  the  asth  of  November,  1854,  he  was  made  major  of  the  First  Aitilleiy,  and  in  the 
fdiowing  year  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tenth  Infantry.  In  September,  18S1,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Third  Infantry,  having  the  previous  month  been  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  voluoteera  and  taken  charge  of  the  troops  at  Padncoh,  Kentucky.  At  the  attaclc  on  Fort  Don- 
elson,  tlio  most  brilliant  charge  waa  made  by  t]ie  troops  under  his  command.  For  his  gallautry 
on  that  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  a  niajor-ganeralship.  He  died  of  chronic  dysentery  contracted 
during  the  Mesiean  war,  and  fatally  aggravated  by  his  exposures  in  the  campaign  of  the  West. 
America  has  lost  in  this  war  no  better  soldier,  no  braver  man. — Ammcan,  Cyelopedia/or  1862. 

f  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  waa  bom  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  in  July,  1816.  ■ 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Third  Artillery.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Florida  war,  and  was  brevetted  flrat-lieutenant.  At  Monterey,  in  Mesico,  he  i*ou 
tlie  brevet  ranlc  of  captain.  At  Buena  Vista  he  gained  the  ranlt  of  major.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed,  in  1350,  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  "West  Point.  Upon  liie  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  M^jor  Thomas  was  found  "faithful  among  the  faithless,"  and  warmly  es- 
poused the  UalJona!  cause.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Pifth  Cavalry,  tiie  post  be- 
ir^  vacant  through  the  treason  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  reg^ent.  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee.  In 
August  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  went  to  the  "West  Here  he  dls- 
tir^inished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  an  officer.  When  General  Euell  was  removed.  General 
Thomas  mas  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  talte  his  place.  He,  however,  declined  the  honor, 
and  upon  General  Roseorans  assuming  the  supremo  command,  he  took  command  of  a  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
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road  eoutli  of  Corinth.  The  eotmtry  was  almost  uninhabited.  It  waa  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  forage  or  food.  Thoiigh  the  march  waa  at- 
tended with  great  hardshif«,  the  object  was  accomplished.  Besides  tear- 
ing up  the  track,  a  train  of  twenty-six  cars,  laden  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, was  destroyed. 

It  now  Beemed  evident  that  a  battle  could  not  long  be  delayed.  The 
National  troops  were  immediately  before  the  last  line  of  rebel  works.  A 
step  in  advance  would  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  foe.  On  the  2d  of 
May  General  Beauregard  bad  issued  an  appeal  to  his  army,  to  rally  for  a 
decisive  battle.  Every  subeequent  step  of  the  patriot  troops  had  been 
stubbornly  resisted.  The  decisive  hour  had  come.  On  the  morning  of 
the  SOth  of  May,  just  as  our  troops  were  ready  for  the  final  ruab,  heavy  ex- 
plosions were  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  works  at  Corinth.  "  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  writes  General  Sherman,  "  a  curious  explosion, 
sounding  like  a  volley  of  large  siege-pieces,  followed  by  others  singly  and 
in  twos  and  threes,  arrested  our  attention.  Soon  after  a  large  smoke  arose 
from  the  direction  of  Corinth,  wl^en  I  telegraphed  to  General  Halleck  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  explain  it,  but  or- 
dered rae  to  advance  my  division,  and,feel  tbe  enemy,  if  still  in  ttiy  front." 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith's  brigade  was  sent  forward.  Moving  rapidly 
down  the  main  road,  they  entered  the  first  redoubt  of  the  enemy  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Kay  30th,  It  was  completely  evacuated.  Not 
tbe  vestige  of  an  enemy  could  be  seen.  The  reconnoitring  tforee  pushed 
boldly  ^n  into  Corinth,  and  beyond  it,  to  OoUege  Hill.  Silence,  solitude, 
desolation  reigned  everywhere.  Abandoned,  camps,  a  burning  town, 
smouldering  ruins,  provisions  of  all  kinds  scattered  wastefully  around, 
broken  gun-carriages,  and  pUes  of  shot  and  shell,  were  all  that  remained 
to  tell  of  the  proud  host  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  gamsoned 
those  almost  impregnable  ramparts. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  spent  several  days  in 
their  leisurely  retirement.  All  of  the  sick,  and  most  of  their  stores,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammunition,  had  been  carefully  removed.  But  even  the  im- 
mense rolling  stock  of  tbe  railroad,  at  their  command,  could  not  remove 
•an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  with  the  enormous  supplies  which 
such  a  host  requires.  Meet  of  the  troops  were  compelled  to  march  away. 
Their  retreat  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  Their 
dense  and  massive  columns  crowded  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  Boutk 
and  west.  During  the  evacuation  an  unbroken  line  of  pickets  had  been 
kept  out,  and  a  strong  show  of  resistance  made.  The  ruse  was  quite 
successflil.  General  Ealleck  and  his  army  had  been  kept  for  more  than  a 
month  at  bay,  and  now  tbe  foe  had  escaped,  leaving  nothing  of  value  be- 
hind. By  some  unexpl'uned  mistake.  General  Pope  officially  announced 
the  capture  of  ten  thousand  {probably  two  was  written)  prisoners.  The 
public  press  also  announced  that  the  rebel  army  had  fled  utterly  demor- 
alized.    Both  of  these  statements  were  very  far  from  the  truth.* 

*  General  Halleck  b  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  30th,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture, is  as  follows  —  -1 

"  The  enemy's  positioa  and  works  in  Trent  of  Corinth  were  eieeediogly  strong.  He  cannot  now 
occupy  a  stronger  position  in  Ms  flight.    This  momiDg  he  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  piiblio 
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The  moral  and  strategic  results  of  tbe  siege  of  Corinth  -Were,  howeTer. 
very  great.  Port  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow  were  no  longer  tenable. 
Memphis  was  forthwith  surrendered.  All  Western  Tennessee  was  hence- 
forth under  National  anthoritj ;  and  a  very  important  and  essential  step 
had  heen  taken  towards  the  final  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

General  HaUeci:  has  been  severely  criticised  for  not  proceeding  with 
more  rapidity  in  his  advance  on  Corinth,  The  event  did  indeed  demon- 
strate that  a  more  vigorous  assault  would  probably  have  been  suece^ful. 
But  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  National  anna  had  already  auifered  a 
serioiis  disaster,  that  another  reverse  would  have  been  terrible,  that  the 
rebels  had  concentrated  a  large  army  in  a  very  commanding  position, 
strongly  fortified,  and  that  there  was  every  indication  of  their  resolve  to 
maintain  their  post  at  every  hai;ard. 

The  country  over  which  General  Halleek  was  to  pass,  full  of  forests 
and  raviniK,  was  such  aa  required  the  utmost  caution  to  avoid  falhng  into 
ambuscades.  The  advance  upon  Corinth  military  men  will  probably  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  well  conducted.  But  the  allowing  the  rebels  to  re- 
treat with  their  whole  army  and  all  their  fine  material,  when  our  whole 
army  was,  for  forty-eiglit  hours,  within  half  a  mile  of  their  lines,  was 
surely  an  unmilitary  act. 

The  conduct  of  the  rebels,  in  thus  retreating,  is  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble, A  vigorous  defence  would  have  made  any  attempt  to  carry  Corinth 
by  assault  exceedingly  difficult,  and  doubtful  of  success.  Its  cowardly 
evacuation  excited  general  contempt  both  throughout  the  Iforth  and  the 
South. 

Historic  fidelity  compels  ua  to  aay  one  word  in  conclusion,  "  Parson 
Brownlow"  speaks  of  a  disease  called  "  negro  on  tlie  brain."  Many  of 
our  officers  at  that  time  had  this  disease  dreadfnlly.  Several  of  our  gen- 
erals would  not  allow  a  negro  to  shoulder  a  musket,  or  handle  a  spade  in 
the  trenches,  or  enter  the  camp  to  give  any  information.  There  were 
thousands  of  these  dark-skinned  patriots  all  around,  eager  to  inform  Gen- 
eral Halleek  of  the  movements  of  their  rebel  mastera.  With  patriot  zeal 
and  brawny  arms  they  were  hungering  to  relieve  the  weary  soldiers  in  the 
trenches,  and  to  lighten  much  of  the  most  onerous  toil  of  tlie  camp.  But 
by  an  inexorable  decree  they  were  excluded  from  the  lines.  General  O. 
M,  Mitcbel  informed  the  writer  that  with  all  his  powers  of  heart  and  ut- 
terance he  remonstrated  against  this  insane  folly. 

The  result  was  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Ab  we  have  narrated, 
one  morning  the  rebels  had  all  vanished,  like  the  river-fog;  and  so 
adroitly  did  they  conduct  their  retreat,  that  they  left  not  a  gun,  a  wagon, 
or  a  biscuit  behind  them.  It  is  humiliating  to  refiect  that  it  took  two 
years  of  toil  and  carnage  to  conquer  the  prejudice  that,  though  we  may 

and  priTate  property,  storea,  proyisiona,  wagons,  tents,  io.  For  miles  out  of  the  (own  the  roada 
are  filled  witb  arm3,  haversacks,  &o ,  thrown  away  by  hia .  flesing  troops.  A  large  number  of 
prisoners  and  deeerterB  have  been  captureii,  estimated  l>y  General  Fopo  at  two  thousand.  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  evidently  distrust!}  hia  army,  or  he  would  have  defenfled  so  strong  a  position.  His 
troops  are  generally  iDuoh  discouraged  and  demoralized.  In  all  tlie  engagements  for  the  last  few 
d(^  their  resistance  has  been  slight." 
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use  mules  and  donkeys  in  the  army,  we  must  not  let  m^t  help  us,  whose 
flkins  are  not  aa  white  as  oure.  God's  dealings  with  us  soon  cured  the 
nation  of  this  delusion.  Gradually  we  gathered  into  the  ^National  army 
between  two  and  three  hundred  tliousand  of  these  patriots  of  Ethiopic 
hue. 

And  when  at  length  the  nation  saw  Jefferson  Davis  and  Eobert  E.  Lee 
standing  hat  in  hand  hefore  a  group  of  negroes,  saying,  "  Please  come  and 
help  us ;  if  you  will,  we  will  give  you  your  freedom  and  a  farm,"  all  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  world  does 'indeed  move. 
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PURSUIT    OF    THE    REBELS. 
(Fniia  Jwnmry  to  Mnrch,  isea) 

State  op  tub  Army  after  Peeuoht'b  Rbmoval. — Rbtrbat  of  the  Eebet.  Price.— Conces- 

TRATIOS    OF    lUE  PiTHIOT  AHMY  AT  EOI.LA.—FrjIGHT  AND  PURSniT  OF  THE  ReEBLS. COSFLIOT 

AT  SUCAE   CbEEK. HeEOISU  OF"  COUINBL  El,Lia. — THE  REDBIS  PRICE,  McCULLOCH,  AND  YAN 

DoRN. — Majestic  Plan  to  crdsh  the  Patbiots.— PaBLmiNABiBS  of  the  Battle  of  Pea 

ElllBE, 

HrsTOEY  has  no  record  of  any  war  which,  in  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  its  operations,  will  compare  with  the  Civil  War  in  America.  It  com- 
prises a  variety  of  quite  distinct  campaigns,  often  simultaneously  in 
operation,  either  one  of  which  would,  in  earlier  ages,  have  sufficed  to  fur- 
nish mat^ials  for  volumes  of  history  and  Hbraries  of  romances.  The 
single  Department  of  the  West,  under  General  Ilalleck,  embraced  three 
almost  independent  campaigns.  One  was  the  ascent  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Oumherland  Itivers,  including  the  attempted  occupation  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  second  was  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  by  the  gun- 
boat fleet.  The  third  was  the  campaign  to  drive  the  invading  rebels  from 
Missouri,     To  this  campaign  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  tlie  reader. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  National  army  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Springfield  at  the  time  of  General  Fremont's  untoward  superaedure. 
As  the  disheartened  army,  declining  a  battle,  was  marched  back  to  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  the  exultant  rebels,  under  General  Price,  occupied 
the  ground  they  vacated ;  the  rehel  general  extended  his  lines  as  far 
north  as  the  Little  Osage.  The  southernmost  point  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces  was  the  town  of  Eolla,  which  was  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
soutliwestern  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  General  Sigel,  who  had  dis- 
played military  ability  as  yet  imsurpassed,  was  stationed  at  this  point, 
with  the  Thii-d  Division  (^  the  army. 

In  December,  1861,  the  rebel  General  Price  fell  hack  to  Springfield, 
huilt  huts  for  his  soldiers,  and  made  extensive  preparations  to  pi^s  the 
winter  comfortably  in  quarters.  He  also  established  a  recruiting  camp  at 
this  spot,  and  soon  augmented  his  command  by  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand volunteers.  General  Price,  however,  was  not  destined  long  to  be  left 
undisturbed.  General  Halleck,  while  he  was  making  vigorous  preparations 
for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  for  a  flauk  movement  by  the 
army  upon  the  frowning  bluffs  of  Columbus,  by  the  occupation  of  Nashville, 
was  also  noiselessly  but  efliciently  organizing  a  force  to  drive  the  invading 
rebels  out  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Tho  rebels  had  avowed  their  deter- 
mination to  force  into  their  Confederacy  every  State  in  which  there  was  a 
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slave,  and  to  secure  unity  in  their  realm  by  driving  from  it,  or  l^anging, 
every  man  who  was  even  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  their  sway. 

The  force  organized  by  General  Halleck,  for  the  redemption  of  Mis- 
eoiiri,  eon&isted  of  four  divisions.  They  were  commanded  repesctively  by 
Colonel  Osterhaus,  Brigadier-General  Asboth,  and  Colonels  Jefferson  C. 
Davis  and  E.  A.  Ottrr.  The  first  and  second  divisions  constituted  a  single 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Sigel.  The  whole  force 
was  led  by  Major-General  Curtis. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1862,  these  forces  were  quietly  concen- 
trated at  their  rendezvous  at  Holla.  They  then  advanced  to  Lebanon,  an 
important  point  half  way  between  BoUa  and  Springfield.  General  Price 
being  apprised  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  assault  with  which  he  was  thus 
menaced,  immediately  prepared  for  a  retreat.  Without  making  any  show 
of  resistance,  he  abandoned  his  winter-quarters  eo  precipitately  that  six 
hundred  of  his  sick  were  left  behind  liim,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wagons  and  forage.  The  National  troops,  pursuing  the  identical  plan 
which  General  Fremont  had  marked  out  for  them  three  months  before, 
moved  rapidly  forward  and  took  possession  of  tlie  abandoned  intreneh- 
mentB.  The  only  opposition  they  encountered  was  a  slight  skirmieliing 
with  the  enemy's  pickets. 

It  was  the  13th  of  February  when  the  Union  troops  entered  Spring- 
field, and  the  National  banners  again  floated  over  the  same  position 
in  which  General  Fremont  had  placed  them  in  the  autumn.  The 
weather  was  then  fine,  the  roads  good,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  the 
most  favorable  season  for  operations  in  the  field  remained,  before  winter 
would  set  in.  Now  it  was  midwinter,  and  the  most  difficult  period  in  the 
whole  year  for  military  movements.  It  was  the  time  for  storms  of  sleet 
and  snow,  and  icy  gales,  and  of  thaws,  rendering  the  roads  so  miry  as  to 
be  almost  impassable  for  w^ons.  It  was  weather  to  try  the  endurance  of 
the  hardiest  soldiers.  Such  were  the  disadvantages  which  had  been 
incurred  by  this  three  months'  delay. 

General  Price  conjectured  that  the  National  troops  would  remain  a  few 
days  at  Springfield  to  recruit,  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  camp  he 
had  surrendered  to  them,  but  he  miscalculated.  General  Curtis  left  a 
small  force  to  guard  the  town,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  pressed 
immediately  and  energetically  on,  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebels.  A 
scries  of  extraordinary  marches  ensued.  The  advance-guard  of  the 
National  army  came  up  several  times,  at  night,  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
rebels;  but  invariably,  during  tlie  darknesSj  the  rebel  host  slipped  noise- 
lessly away,  and  made  good  their  escape.  Every  man  in  the  patriot  army 
was  elated  in  the  chase,  and  they  pressed  fonvard  tlirongh  roads  which 
could  often  be  fitly  compared  with  the  Slough  of  Despond,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  day.  It  was  impossible  to  transport  supplies  with  such 
Tiipidity,  and  the  army  became  mainly  dependent  upon  its  daily  forage  for 
its  daily  food. 

The  frightened  rebels  fled  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  left  behind  tliem 
many  signs  of  their  continually  increasing  disorganization.  The  road 
was  strewed  with  broken  wagons,  army  stores,  and  dead  and  dying  horses 
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and  mules.  But  while  fear  gave  speed  to  the,  fugitives,  hope  proved  an 
equal  incentive  to  the  pureuers.  Thei  advance-guard  of  the  patriots 
frequently  threw  their  shot  and  shell  into  the  confused  ranks  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  many  stragglers  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  17th,  the  rebels,  finding  the  pursuit  quite  too  hot  for  them, 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  to  check  the  National  advance.  They  selected 
for  this  pui-pose  an  admirahle  site,  which  gave  them  great  advantage  over 
their  a^ailants.  It  was  the  valley  of  a  stream  known  as  Sugar  Creek, 
■  The  valley  is  situated  just  on  the  boundary-line  between  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  The  road  crossing  the  creek  passes  through  the  valley,  and 
^cends  a  range  of  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Dense  forests,  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  ambuscades,  and  for  the  concealment  and  protec- 
tion of  sharpshooters,  fringed  the  road  on  either  side. 

As  the  National  troops,  in  their  eager  pursuit,  ascended  the  hills  which 
looked  down  upon  the  valley  before  them,  tliey  saw  the  opposing  eminences 
frowning  with  the  batteries  of  the  rebels,  which  were  prepared  to  sweep 
with  grape  and  canister  the  only  road  over  which  the  Union  forces 
could  advance.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  seemed  so  commanded  by  the 
rebel  gims  that  General  Sigel,  himself  an  accomplished  artillerist,  felt  that 
a  few  hundred  resolute  men,  so  posted,  could  hold  at  bay  an  army  of 
thousands.  General  Curtis  anxiously  scrutinized  the  position,  exchanged 
a  few  harmless  shots  with  the  rebels,  and  then  decided,  at  every  hazard,  to 
carry  the  hostile  guns  by  a  cJiai^e.  Turning  to  Colonel  EUis,  who  was  in 
cjjmmand  of  the  cavalry,  General  Curtis  inquired— 

"Are  you  willing,  colonel,  to  chaise  that  battery?" 

"  Tea,"  was  the  prompt  response,  "  and  I  will  take  it,  if  it  be  possible." 

The  horsemen  were  immediately  formed  in  solid  column,  conscious  of 
tlie  peril  which  tliey  were  to  encounter,  and  of  the  deadly  fire  which 
would  surely  sweep  their  ranks.  Spurring  their  horses  to  the  utmost 
speed,  they  plunged  down  the  liill.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  aseetit,  than  sheets  of  flame  flashed  from  the  forest  on  both 
eides.  Volley  after  volley  of  musketry  in  rapid  succession  filled  the  air, 
and  ballets  like  rattling  hail  from  the  clouds  feU  upon  them.  With  the 
skilful  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  the  rebels  had  formed  their  ambuscade. 
Adroitly  it  was  planned,  and  energetically  it  was  executed.  It  is  in  such 
a  crisis  as  this  that  military  ability  develops  itself,  when  the  Hves  of 
perhaps  thousands  depend  upon  the  instantaneous  decision  of  a  single 
mind. 

Colonel  Ellis  was  found  equal  to  the  trial.  Kot  losing  for  a  moment 
his  self  possession,  and  unintimidated  by  the  sudden  roar  of  battle,  and  by 
the  mutilation  and  death  which  met  his  eye,  he  ordered  his  troops  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  to  abandon  the  road  and.pltmge  into  the  woods,  and 
with  revolver  and  sabre  to  rid  themselves  of  the  lurking  foe.  The  men 
were  worthy  of  their  commander,  and  they  obeyed  tlie  order  with  the  same 
alacrity  with  which  it  was  given.  The  rebels  were  as  suddenly  assailed  as 
they  had  made  their  assault,  and  were  driven  precipitately  from  tlieir  hid- 
ing-places. The  whole  National  force  then  moved  onward,  the  batteries 
were  carried  with  a  rush,  and  in  alm<rat  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
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describe  the  aeeno,  the  rebels,  infantry  and  artillery,  wei-e  again  in  full 
retreat. 

General  Price  waa  now  driven  out  of  Missouri,  and  the  whole  State 
was  purified  from  the  presence  of  rebel  soldiers,  excepting  a  small  band 
at  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  acting  m  cooperation  with 
the  large  rebel  force  intrenched  on  Island  ]!^o.  10.  General  Curtis  did  not 
Blacken  his  pursuit.  Crossing  the  frontier  into  Arkansas,  he  followed 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  foe.  The  rebels,  anxious  only  to 
escape,  made  no  attempt  to  resist  his  march.  On  the  23d  of  Februaiy 
he  bore  the  Stars  and  Stripes  proudly  into  Fayetteville,  capturing,  at  tlie 
same  time,  a  number  of  prisoners  and  a  considerable  amount  of  military 
stores. 

Here  the  avenging  anny  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  further  pur- 
suit became  apparently  impossible.  Across  the  corner  of  Arkansas,  from 
the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Missouri  border,  there  runs,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  a  range  of  eminences  known  as  the  Boston  Mountains.  Into  the 
fastnesses  of  these  almost  pathless  ridges,  General  Price  plunged  witli  his 
shattered  and  exhausted  columns.  It  was  useless  to  follow  the  foe,  dis- 
persed throughout  these  wild  ravines,  and  the  toil-worn  patriot  army  here 
rested  from  their  exciting  chase. 

In  midwinter,  through  mhy  roads,  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  and 
engaged  with  him  in  constant  skirmisheB,  General  Curtis  iiad  marched  his 
army  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  one  montli.  The  last  ten  days  of  this 
ai'duous  pursuit  had  been  almost  literally  a  race,  while  the  soldiers  were 
roused  to  apparently  supernatural  exertions  by  the  excitement  of  con- 
tinual skirmishes.  The  record  of  this  accomplishment  demonstrates  that 
American  soldiers,  with  that  superior  intelligence  which  fi-ee  institutions 
has  given  them,  need  only  officers  worthy  to  guide,  to  constitute  an  army 
which  cannot  be  excelled.  With  ordinary  troops,  the  feat  thus  accom- 
plished by  these  patriots  would  have  been,  absolutely  impossible. 

At  this  time  one  of  those  incidents  occurred  which  exhibits  the  rebel- 
lion as  not  less  infamous  in  the  weapons  it  uses,  than  in  tlie  designs  of  its 
original  fomenters.  A  village,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Mud- 
town,  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  National  army.  Some  poisoned 
food,  which  the  rebels  had  left  behind,  was  unsuspectingly  eaten.  By  tliis  vile 
attempt  at  murder  many  suffered  severely;  one  officer  died,  and  the  lives 
of  two  others  were  with  great  difficidty  saved.  Slavery  is  so  barbarizing 
in  all  its  influences,  that  it  can  even  convert  an  American  soldier  into  a 
cowardly  assassin. 

While  General  Curtis  had  been  thus  driving  the  rebel  bands  before 
him,  the  rebel  authorities  in  Arkansas  were  rousing  everj'  nerve  to  gather 
recruits  and  rendezvous  a  force  which  should  check  the  march  of  the  con- 
queror, drive  him  back  in  confusion  out  of  Arkansas,  and  regain  possession 
of  Southern  Missouri.  They  rapidly  formed  a  single  military  district,  to 
consist  of  the  principal  part  of  Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  It  waa  called  the  Trans-Mississippi  District,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Major-Genera!  Van  Dom,  The  most  frantic 
appeals  were  made  to  all  the  ruffians  in  those  frontiers  of  civilization,  to--^  ■ 


.hasten  to  the  defence  of  that  black  banner  of  slavery  extengion,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  peeuKtir  charm  for  every  worthless  man. 

While  Major- General  Van  Dom  assumed  the  command  of  the  rebel  troops 
thus  rapidly  gathering,  General  Albert  G.  Pite  was  sent  into  the  Indian 
wilderness  to  instigate,  by  all  the  arts  of  bribery  and  of  whiskey,  the  ruth- 
less savage  to  rally  around  the  rebel  banner  with  their  war-whoop,  toma- 
hawk, and  scalping-knife.  Governor  Hector,  of  Arkansas,  also  issued  a 
proclamation,  drafting  into  immediate  service  every  man  in  the  State 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  requiring  these  men  to  report  themselv^ 
ready  for  duty  within  twenty  days. 

General  Price,  secure  in  the  midst  of  the  fastn^aes  of  the  Boston 
Mountains,  awaited  these  refinforcementa.  The  most  outrageous  falsehoods, 
in  reference  to  the  designs  of  the  National  Government,  were  circulated 
among  the  cabins  of  these  ignorant  frontiersmen,  most  of  whom  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  They  were  told  that  the  Union  army  was  seeking 
the  perpetration  of  every  outrage  which  the  mtet  fertile  imagination  could 
suggest.  The  poor  negroes  especially  were  appalled  with  the  moat  fright- 
ful stories  of  the  designs  and  deeds  of  the  Yankees.  Volunteers,  deluded 
by  false  promises,  and  incited  by  these  malignant  representations,  or  driven, 
by  fear  of  the  draft,  flocked  in  companies  and  regiments  to  the  appointed 
-rendezvous.  Those  who  did  not  come  as  volunteers  were  dragged  as  con- 
scripts.    Kecruits  were  also  sent  from  the  neighboring  rebellious  States. 

General  McCulloch,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  rebel  leaders,  joined 
General  Van  Dom  with  eleven  regiments.  General  Pike  led  into  his  camp 
five  regiments  more.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  rebels  had 
assembled  a  force  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Though  a  large  proportion  of  these  troops  were  raw  recruits,  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  drill  and  discipline  of  an  army,  they  were  nearly  all  border- 
men,  inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  the  coarsest  fare,  and  well  veiled  in 
the  use  of  arms. 

General  Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  now  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Rolla,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  He  was  in  an  enemy's 
country.  His  long  line  of  communication  had  necessarily  to  be  protected 
by  garrisons  upon  the  road.  Every  provision-train  required  a  guard.  His 
force,  thus  weakened,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men.  He 
had  but  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  His  guns,  however,  were  superior 
to  those  of  his  foe.  Though  his  men  might  now  almost  be  termed 
veterans,  they  were  greatly  exhausted  with  long  marches  and  frequent  con- 
flicts. His  cavalry  had  lost  a  large  number  of  their  horses  by  over-fatigue. 
As  he  was  compelled  to  subsist  his  army  mainly  upon  forage,  it  became 
necessary  to  scatter  them  in  divisions  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  each 
other.  General  Curtis  himself,  M'ith  the  fourth  division,  under  Colonel 
Carr,  having  fallen  back  from  Fayetteville,  occupied  a  place  known  as 
Cross  Hollows. 

The  instructions  he  received  from  General  Halleck  were,  to  select 
the  strongest  practicable  position,  and,  awaiting  an  attack  from  his  out- 
numbering foes,  to  give  them  vigorous  battle  whenever  they  should 
■advance.     General  Curtis,  for  tliis  purpose,  had  chosen  an  eminence  on  the 
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banks  of  Sugar  Creek,  twelve  milea  in  the  rear  of  moat  of  his  eneamp- 
ments.  He  could  speedily  concentrate  all  his  troops  upon  this  spot,  so 
60on  as  the  rebels  should  begin  to  move.  The  rebel  Camp  was  but  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  the  booming  of  their  cannon  could  often  be  distinctly 
heard  in  their  artillery  practice. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March  General  Van  Dom  arrived  at  the  rebel  camp, 
and  took  command  of  tlie  force  there  awaiting  his  orders.  He  was  received 
with  great  rejoicing,  and  a  salute  of  forty  gmia  sent  their  boom  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  National  army.  He  immediately  commenced  preparations  for 
an  attack.  These  prehminary  movements  were  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  of  the  cause.  Fictitious  dispatches  were  circulated  throughout  the 
rebel  encampments,  announcing  a  great  battle  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  National  troops  were  utterly  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  three  gunboats.  The  whole  rebel  boat 
were  also  assembled  in  hollow  squares,  when  they  were  harangued  by  their 
offieera,  and  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods  respecting  "  Yankee  out- 
rages "  were  proclaimed.  The  "  poor  whites  "  at  the  South,  who  com- 
posed the  rank  and  file  of  their  array,  weVe,  in  ignorance  and  debasement, 
even  below  most  of  the  slaves.  State  pride  and  hati'ed  of  the  Yankees, 
whose  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power,  united  .with  their  disapproval  of 
slavery,  excited  the  envy  and  rage  of  the  slaveholders,  were  excited  to 
the  utmost.  The  smallness  of  the  Jfational  force  and  the  largeness  of  the 
rebel  army  were  dilated  upon,  as  insuring  an  easy,  decisive,  and  glorious 
victory. 

On  the  4th  of  March  this  vaat  host,  composing  one  of  the  largest  armies 
which,  at  that  time,  had  ever  moved  on  the  American  continent,  commenced 
its  advance.  They  marched  with  three  days'  rations,  and  without  tents. 
Each  soldier  carried  a  blanket  on  his  back.  Thirty  thousand  "  brave  South- 
erners "  were  on  the  move,  with  exultation  and  songs,  to  disperse  and  cut  to 
pieces  ten  thousand  "  cowardly  Yankees,"  who  had  ventured  upon  Southern 
soil.*  Not  a  man  doubted  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition.  They 
did  not  tread  the  ground  with  the  silent  and  solemn  footsteps  of  thought- 
fijl  men,  advancing  to  stern  and  doubtful  battle,  but  conscious  that  they 
were  to  fall  upon  but  one-third  of  their  number,  with  exultant  hearts  and 
waving  banners,  and  triumphant  music  they  swept  along,  like  men  return- 
ing from  a  great  victory,  with  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror  fresh  upon  their 
brows.  Never  did  that  ancient  aphorism,  "  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
bia  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off,"  receive  a  stronger 
enforcement  than  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidge,  In  the  spirit  of  Goliah  the 
rebel  host  went  forth,  and  the  fate  of  Goliah  was  theirs. 

A  few  words  of  topographical  explanation  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
nnderatanding  of  the  events  which  ensued.  The  reader  will  easily  compre- 
hend them  by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram. 

General  Curtis  was  at  a  point  called  Cross  HoUows.     This  place  is 

♦It  ia  true  that  General  Van  Dora,  after  hia  signal  defeat,  in  his  official  report  Glatea  hia 
force  as  fourteeu  thousand,  but  the  falsity  of  his  ataWment  is  shown  by  all  other  accounta,  botk 
those  of  friend  and  foe.  See,  for  eiample,  the  Richmond  "Whig"  of  April  9lli,  end.  ihe  olEoiil 
reporl  of  General  Curtis,  Sep.  Rec.  Ft.  uiv.,  p,  411. 
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situated  on  what  is  termed,  in  tlie  official  dispatches,  the  Koatsville  road. 
It  is  tlie  direct  road  from  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  to  Sprmgfield,  Missouri, 
the  road  which  General  Curtis  had  travelled  as  he  drove  the  retreating 
rebels  before  Hm.  Twelve  miles  north  of  Cross  Hollows  the  stream  called 
Sugar  Creek  crosses  the  road,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the  point 
where  Colonel  Ellis  eo  heroically  charged  the  rebel  batteries.  The  valley 
of  tliis  creek  is  irom  a  (^oarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  with  hills  of  very  con- 
siderable elevation  on  each  side.  On  the  north  side  of  this  creek  there 
spreads  a  plateau  of  high  table-land,  with  farms  and  open  fields,  at  inter- 
vals broken  by  hiEs  more  or  less  precipitous.     Several  miles  west  of  the 
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Keatsville  road  is  the  little  village  of  BentonvUle,  A  road  -wliicb  crossea 
the  Keateville  road  a  few  miles  south  of  CrosB  Hollows  passes,  through 
Bentonville,  and  then  bearing  off  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  again  inter- 
sects the  KeatBville  road  a  little  north  of  the  Arkansas  State  line.  Thus 
these  three  roads  constitute  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  Keateville 
road  is  the  base.  Still  another  cross-road  passes  from  the  Bentonville 
road,  a  little  north  of  .Bentonville,  to  the  Keatsville  road,  going  through 
the  hamlet  of  Leestowu,  and  joiniog  the  Keatsville  road  at  a  place  called 
Elkhorn  Tavern,     Sugar  Creek  intersects  each  of  these  roads. 

The  direct  road  to  Keatsville  from  Cross  Hollows,  after  passing  the 
creek,  ascends  a  hill,  and  traverees  a  broken  plateau  lying  north  of  the 
stream.  This  table-land  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pea  Kidge,  from  an 
old  notion,  which  had  long  been  exploded,  that  nothing  but  peas  would 
grow  upon  it.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  General  Curtis  had  chosen 
this  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  creek  as  the  spot  upon  which  he  would 
concentrate  his  army  in  case  of  a  menaced  attack.  He  had  already 
encamped  the  third  division  here,  under  General  Davis,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  preliminary  examinations  and  preparations  for  the  battle, 
which  he  was  well  aware  could  not  long  he  postponed.  The  Firet  and 
Second  Divisions,  under  General  Sigel,  were  stationed  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  Bentonville.  The  Fourth  Division,  under  Colonel 
Carr,  was  with  General  Curtis  at  Cross  Hollows. 

The  5th  of  March  was  cold  and  blustering,  and  several  inches  of 
snow,  which  had  recently  fallen,  covered  the  ground.  Genei'al  Curtis  was 
in  his  tent  writing,  not  anticipating  any  immediate  attack,  when  scouts 
brought  to  him  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  advancing;  that  they 
had  already  passed  Fayetteville,  and  that  before  night  tiieir  whole  force 
of  cavalry  would  be  within  twelve  miles  of  Cross  Hollows.  This  was 
startling  intelligence,  which  demanded  the  most  immediate  and  energetic 
action.  Couriers  were  instantly  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  recall 
foraging  parties,  and  to  concentrate  the  several  divisions  on  Pea  Eidge. 
General  Curtis,  also,  with  the  division  at  Cross  Hollows,  immediately 
fell  back  to  the  same  place,  effecting  his  movements  mainly  by  a  night- 
march,  which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  He  commenced  at  once  felling  trees, 
and  erecting  field-works  to  check  the  progress  of  the  foe.  The  rebels 
were  expected  to  advance  by  the  direct  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Keats- 
ville, and  General  Curtis  established  his  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  this  road  crossed  the  valley  of  Sugar  Creek.  Here 
his  principal  defensive  works  were  erected,  his  ammunition  and  military 
stores  being  placed  two  or  three  miles  in  the  rear,  at  Elkhom  Tavern. 

The  Sugar  Creek  ravine  was  selected  as  the  main  hne  of  defence,  and 
the  N'ational  army,  with  its  infantry  and  artillery  facing  southward,  were 
placed  along  the  edge  of  tlie  bluff.  General  Curtis  and  Colonel  Carr  occu- 
pied the  left.  Colonel  Davis,  with  the  Third  Division,  was  stationed  at  the 
centre.  General  Sigel,  with  the  First  and  Second  Divisions,  who  was 
expected  to  arrive  by  the  cross-road  from  Bentonville,  was  assigned  the 
position   on  the  right.     The  line  thus  occupied  by  the  !N"ational  arm;? 
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extended  along  the.  ridge,  which  on  the  north  fringed  the  valley  of  Sugar 
Creek,  to  tiie  cross-road  from  BentonviUe,  near  Legetown. 

No  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  to  guard  against  an  approach 
by  tlie  Eentonville  road ;  none  even  for  watching  it.  It  seems  that  no 
advance  of  the  enemy  was  anticipated  except  by  the  Keatsville  road, 
Most  of  the  6th  of  March  was  occupied  in  getting  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Divisions  into  position^  and  in  making  otlier  arrangements  to  give  the 
rebels  a  warm  reception,  by  felling  trees,  throwing  up  breastworks,  and 
planting  batteries.  By  noon  the  central  divisions  were  in  position,  and 
were  quite  well  protected  by  intrenchments.  But  General  Sigel  and  his 
divisions  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  question  was  anxiously  asked, 
"  Where  are  they  ?"  Anxiety  upon  this  subject  every  moment  increased, 
and  it  was  intense  and  well  founded.  'There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army  who  had  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  that  if  the  rebels 
had  succeeded  in  cutting'off  General  Sigel,  by  getting  between  his  divisions 
and  the  main  army,  all  hope  was  lost ;  nothing  could  save  them  from  de- 
struction. 

General  Sigel  had  received,  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the  intelligence 
from  General  Curtis  of  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and  the  order  to  hasten 
to  Pea  Kidge.  With  his  accustomed  promptness  and  energy  he  prepared 
to  obey,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  his  whole  army 
was  on  tlie  march.  General  Asboth  led  the  advance,  General  Sigel 
brought  up  the  rear.  A  long  wagon-train,  containing  the  fruits  of  several 
foraging  expeditions,  accompanied  the  troops,  rendering  their  progress  labori- 
ous and  slow.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  Een- 
tonville. General  Sigel,  ordering  sixteen  hundred  men  to  remain  with  him,  to 
check  the  rebel  cavalry,  should  they  attempt  a  raid  upon  his  baggage-train, 
directed  the  wagons  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  escorted  by  General 
Asboth,  with  the  remainder  of  that  corps.  General  Sigel  tarried  behind, 
that  in  case  of  attack  he  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  being  too  close  upon 
his  wagons,  and  subsequent  events  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  course. 
BentonviUe  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  which  extends  perfectly 
level  many  miles  to  the  south.  The  road  to  Sugar  Creek,  leaving  this 
prairie,  passes  through  a  hilly  country,  densely  wooded. 

At  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  General  Sigel  that  the  rebels  were  rapidly  advancing. 
Large  masses  of  their  cavalry  were  soon  seen  lite  black  clouds  sweeping 
across  the  smooth  and  treeless  prairie.  The  directions  they  pursued,  indi- 
cated at  once  their  purpose  to  surround  and  capture  the  small  force  General 
Sigel  then  had  at  his  command.  On  their  fleet  and  fresh  horees  they 
moved  with  such  velocity,  that  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  not 
only  on  botb  flanks,  but  in  his  rear,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  line  of 
battle,  with  a  formidable  array  of  artillery,  the  rebels  moved  slowly  and 
cautiously,  but  firmly  forward,  to  assail  him  in  front. 

Before  a  force  so  overpowering  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  effect 
a  retreat.  General  Sigel,  with  the  coolness  of  an  aceomplished  and  veteran 
soldier,  commenced  his  preparations,  when  to  his  surprise  he  learned  that 
through  some  misunderstanding  one  regiment  had  already  left  the  to-mi. 
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lie  had  thus  only  six  hundred  men  and  a  single  battery  with  which  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  rebel  lines,  while  assailed  on  every  side.  Even  among 
the  brave  offieei^  of  our  brave  army,  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  could 
have  been  found  equal  to  this  crisis.  Fortunately,  the  soldiers  had  perfect 
confidence  in  their  leader. 

Forming  his  men  instantly  in  line  of  battle,  he  made  an  impetuous 
charge  upon  that  portion  of  the  rebels  who  had  gained  his  rear,  and  who  were 
endeavoring  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  pierced  their  ranks  with  volley  after 
volley,  scattered  them  in  wild  confusion,  and  gained  the  sheltered  road 
which  wound  its  way  amidst  the  wooded  liilla.  StiU  ten  miles  of  miry, 
rugged  road  separated  him  from  his  comrades  on  the  Ridge.  His  men 
were  on  foot.  The  rebels  were  well  mounted,  and  they  outnumbered  him 
more  than  ten  to  one.  "Without  the  slightest  indication  of  despair  or 
anxiety  as  to  the  result,  he  divided  his  heroic  little  band  into  two  eqnal 
parties,  of  three  hundred  men  each,  giving  each  band  one-half  of  the 
battery.  The  advance  was  ordered  to  press  along  the  road  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  select  an  available  spot  to  mate  a  stand.' 
The  other  half  of  his  battery,  which  no  man  in  Europe  or  America  tnew 
better  how  to  serve,  was  planted  in  a  well-chosen  position,  commanding 
the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  it  was  protected  by  the  infantry,  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  sheltered  in  the  dense  forest  which  lined  the  road. 

Onward  through  the  serpentine  path,  with  clattering  hoofs,  came  the 
rebel  horsemen.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  sight  of  tlie  little  band — not 
more  than  fifty  of  whom  were  visible,  and  whom  it  seemed  as  though  they 
could  drive  before  them  as  the  tornado  sweeps  the  withered  leaves — with- 
out checking  the  speed  of  their  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
forest  ring  with  their  wild  and  exultant  huzzas,  they  made  a  reckless 
charge.  But  at  that  moment,  when  with  gleaming  sabres  tliey  were  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  tliere  was  a  flash,  a  thunder 
roar,  a  volcanic  biu-st  of  grape  and  canister,  and  rider  and  horse,  quivering 
and  gory,  strewed  the  ground,  "  in  one  red  burial  blent."  Volley  suc- 
ceeded volley  with  almost  lightning  rapidity,  and  the  whole  head  of  the 
column  being  cut  down,  and  the  road  being  suddenly  barricaded  with 
the  mutilated  and  struggling  bodies  of  man  and  beast,  those  in  the  rear  re- 
coiled, wheeled  around,  and  broke  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  ehoute  of 
the  rebels  suddenly  sank  away  into  dying  groans. 

Instantly,  before  the  rebels  had  any  time  to  recover,  the  battery 
was  limbered  up,  the  horses  were  put  upon  the  trot,  the  infantry 
followed  at  the  double-quick,  and  the  patriots  vanished  behind  a 
turn  in  the  road.  Eapidly  they  flew  past  the  other  half  of  the 
battery,  which  by  this  time  was  in  good  position,  ready,  in  its  turn,  to 
give  the  rebel  host  a  like  reception,  and  to  secure  a  like  retreat.  The 
rebels,  admonished  by  the  terrible  lesson  they  had  received,  now  advanced 
more  cautiously.  But  it  w^  bo  humiliating  for  ten  thousand  horsemen  to  bo 
held  at  bay  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  footmen,  that,  goaded  to  madness, 
the  rebels  made  charge  after  charge,  only  to  encounter  repulse  after  repulse. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  war  in  which  more 
militai'y  ability  was  displayed  thai\  in  this  masterly  retreat  of  G-cneral  Sigel. 
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Thus  lieroically,  unflinchingly,  Buccessfully,  General  Sigel  fought  his 
Tcaj  baek  to  the  ^National  camp.  From  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  this  patriot  band  remained 
nnder  the  almost  continuous  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  repelled  every  charge. 
Hot  a  gun  was  loet.  Kot  a  wagon  was  captured  by  the  foe.  So  admira- 
bly did  Gieneral  Sigel  reduplicate  his  forces  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evolu- 
tions, that  General  Van  Dora,  the  baffled  rebel  general,  in  his  official  re- 
port, estimated  the  force  by  which  he  was  repulsed  at  seven  thousand 
strong.  It  was  in  reality  but  six  hundred,  At  half-p^st  three  o'clock  re- 
enforcements  sent  by  General  Curtis  met  their  retreating  comrades,  and 
the  rebels  no  longer  ventured  to  molest  them. 

That  night  the  whole  National  army  slept  upon  their  arms.  General 
Sigel's  Corps,  consisting  of  the  First  and  Second  Divisions,  took  their  po- 
sition at  the  intersection  of  Sugar  Creek  and  the  Leesvillo  road.  They 
constituted,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  National  right,  while  General 
Curtis  established  his  head-qiiartera  on  the  left,  where  the  main  attack  of 
the  rebels  was  anticipated.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
the  6th,  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  at  this  point, 
in  preparation  for  the  combat  of  the  ensuing  day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  7th,  intelligence  was  brought  to  General 
Curtis  that  the  enemy  was  moving  along  the  road  from  Bentonville  to  the 
north  and  west  of  his  camp,  threatening  a  flank  attack  upon  his  left 
wing,  and  also  seriously  menacing  hia  depot  at  Elkhorn  Tavern.  It  was 
supposed  that  these  were  merely  scouting  parties  sent  out  to  harass  his 
rear.  To  punish  them  for  their  presumption,  General  Carr  was  ordered  to 
move  back  to  Elkhorn  Tavern  with  a  brigade,  and  clear  out  the  rebels 
ther&  Colonel  Osterhaus,  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  a  few  pieces  of 
light  artillery,  and  three  regiments  of  infantry,  was  directed  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  seen  moving  along  the  main  Bentonville  road,  nearly 
opposite  Leestown. 

Both  parties  advanced  unsuspectingly  to  their  allotted  tasks.  But 
Colonel  Carr,  not  a  httle  to  his  consternation,  soon  found  himself  face  to 
face  mth  fifteen  thousand  Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops,  under  Generals 
Tan  Dom  and  Price,  Colonel  Osterhaus  found  arrayed  against  him  seven 
thousand  soldiers  under  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  supported  by  a  large 
,  Indian  force  under  Pike  and  Ross.  The  scouting-party  proved  to  be  the 
main  body  of  the  i-ebel  army.  During  the  night  they  had  marched  undis-  . 
covered  and  unopposed  up  to  Bentonville,  and  thence  across  by  the  road 
which  conducted  them  to  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  National  army. 

General  Curtis  thus  found  himself  outflanked,  with  all  his  breastworks 
in  the  rear.  The  valley  of  the  creek  no  longer  stood  between  him  and  his 
foe,  and  the  position  of  the  rebels,  with  their  vast  superiority  of  force,  was 
as  advantageous  as  his  own.  Ketreat,  too,  was  impossible,  as  all  com- 
munication with  the  north  was  cut  offi  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  but 
a  battle,  inspired  by  the  energies  of  despair,  or  surrender.  Surrounded  as 
they  were  by  a  force  three  times  as  large  as  their  own,  to  leas  determined 
men  destruction  would  have  seemed  inevitable. 

An  entire  change  of  the  National  front  became  an  immediate  necessity. 
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The  army  had  been  fronting  tJie  eoutli,  Tliey  miiat  instantly  right  about, 
and  face  the  northwest,  to  meet  this  unexpected  position  of  the  foe.  With 
great  celerity  this  movement  was  effected,  and  an  additional  brigade  was 
Bent  forward  to  support  Colonel  Carr.  Colonel  Davis  had  also  been  just 
ordered  to  follow  with  his  division,  when  disastrous  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Osterhaus,  He  had  advanced  towards  the  Benton- 
■ville  road,  with  the  First  Division,  to  drive  away,  as  he  supposed,  a  small 
scouting  party  sent  qut  by  the  rebels  to  harass  our  flank  and  rear.  He 
planted  his  battery  so  as  to  shell  a  piece  of  woods  through  which  some 
rebel  infantry  were  seen  moving.  !Not  receiving  any  response,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  ordered  a  charge,  intending  to  scour 
the  woods  and  drive  the  rebels  from  tbeir  hidmg-placea.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  the  edge  of  the  copse  when  there  swarmed  upon  him,  from  their 
places  of  concealment,  a  rebel  host,  consisting  of  the  entire  divisions  of 
McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  seven  thousand  men. 

So  sudden,  unexpected,  and  irresistible  was  this  irruption,  that  the  cav- 
alry immediately  recoiled,  and  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  leaving  their 
battery  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  danger  was  now  most  imminent 
tbat  the  exultant  foe  would  pierce  the  Union  lines,  cutting  the  little  army 
in  twain,  and  then  all  would  be  lost.  Colonel  Davis  was  ordered  to  turn 
aside  from  the  support  of  Colonel  Carr,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
pedition to,  hasten -to  the  aid  of  Colonel  Osterhaus.  But  Colonel  Can- 
was  thus  left  with  but  two  divisions  to  hold  in  check  fifteen  f 
men,  who,  confident  of  victory,  were  striding  down  upon  tliem. 
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SCEHB   AFTES  TEE   BATTLB. 

The  second  day's  battle  was  thus  diaaatronsly  eommenced,  with  the 
National  troops  being  driven  to  form  a  new  line  under  the  enemy's  fire. 
But  this  most  difficult  of  all  military  evolutions  was  performed  witli  great 
coolness  and  precision.  Though  the  rebels  had  adroitly  surprised  their  foe, 
by  a  circuitous  night-march  and  an  unexpected  attack,  General  Curtis  met 
the  emergency  with  such  presence  of  mind  and  promptness  of  action,  that 
the  transient  advantage  which  the  enemy  had  gained  was  more  than  over- 
mateiied. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  party  v/as  taken  most  by  sur- 
prise— the  !N  ational  troops,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  rebel  army 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  or  the  rebels,  by  the  promptitude  with  whieli  their 
foe  changed  his  face,  and  the  bold  and  unflinching  front  with  which  he 
repelled  their  attack.  The  rebels  were  surprised  tliat  the  National  troops 
were  not  surprised.  It  is  true  that  the  rebels  had  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
patriots,  but  since  not  one  of  the  patriots  di'eamed  of  retreating,  this  did 
not  prove  to  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  This  heroic  little  band 
had  not  boldly  adventured  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  into 
the  realms  of  rebellion  to  run  away  before  the  iirst  show  of  a  superior  force. 

Yolunteers,  it  is  often  said,  are  superior  to  regulars  in  skirmishes  and 
irregular  warfare,  in  all  those  martial  adventures  which  call  for  individual 
action  and  ehivalrouB  daring,  but  inferior  in  those  stem  evolutions  when 
the  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  where  an  army  becoines  an  unthink- 
ing machine,  moved  by  the  will  of  another,  reckless  of  blood  and  death. 
But  Pea  Bidge  seems  to  refute  this  assertion.  The  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon 
could  not  have  more  nobly  niet  the  eriais  eneoimtered  by  these  young 
volunteers.  To  meet  surprise  without  surprise,  to  be  prepared  for  an 
attack  wholly  imprepared  for,  to  form  in  line  of  battle  while  the  battle 
.rages— these  are  feats  which  might  teat  the  mettle  of  the  finest-drilled 
army  in  the  world.  Ilenceforth  an  army  of  volunteer  patriots  will  never 
be  deemed  inferior  to  any  other  army  which  can  be  raised. 

In  the  new  line  thus  formed,  Colonel  Carr  occupied  the  right,  near  Elk 
horn  Tavern.  Opposed  to  him  were  the  rebel  Generals  Van  Dorn  and 
price.     The  centre  was  assigned  to  Colonels  Davis  and  Osterhaus,  with  the 
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Third  Divieion  and  part  of  the  Krat.  They  were  brought  into  immediate 
antagonism  wifcl.  the  rehel  Generals  HeCunoch  and  Mclntosb,  who  had  a 
large  rebel  force,  assisted  by  their  savage  allies  the  Indians,  under  Generals 
Pike  and  Eoss.  The  extreme  left  was  held  by  Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth, 
witj.1  the  Second  and  a  part  of  the  T'irat  Division.  A  small  force  was  also 
left  at  General  Curtls's  head-qnarters,  at  the  Sugar  Creek  crossing,  to  guard 
against  any  advance  by  the  enemy  along  the  Fayetteville  road. 

The  onset  was  mainly  upon  the  centra  Hour  after  hour  the  battle  raged 
with  fnry  rarely  equalled,  and,  perhaps,  never  exceeded.  Above  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shrill  and  demoniac  war-whoop  of 
the  Indian  pierced  the  ear.  Excited  and  almost  delirious  with  that  frenzy 
which  may  glow  in  the  bosom  of  a  fiend,  these, untamed  savages  burst 
away  from  every  restraint,  and,  like  maniacs,  rushed  over  the  field,  toma- 
hawking and  scalping  the  wounded  wherever  they  found  them,  friend  and 
foe  alike.  The  rebels  found  that  they  had  added  but  little  to  their  strength 
in  calling  to  their  aid  such  atrocious  allies.  As  the  flood  of  battle  surged 
to  and  fro,  the  rebel  General  Mcintosh  fell  as  he  was  desperately  endeavor- 
ing to  rally  one  of  his  shattered  columns.  Soon  after,  the  notorious  Ben 
McOullocb,  one  of  the  most  coaree  and  brutal  of  the  ruflians  of  the  border, 
received  his  mortal  wound  from  a  Minie  ball  piercing  his  breast.  As  he 
was  borne  from  the  field  to  die,  with  horrid  oaths  he  declared  that  be  would 
not  die ;  that  he  was  not  bom  to  be  killed  by  a  Yankee.  In  this  state  of 
mind  be  lingered  for  a  few  hours,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,'from  tiie 
sulphurous  gloom  of  the  battle-field,  his  stormy  spirit  ascended  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  God.  A  few  moments  before  his  death,  the  surgeon  told  him  that 
he  could  not  possibly  recover,  and  that  he  had  but  a  few  moments  more  to 
live.  Fixing  an  incredulous  look  upon  the  surgeon,  his  only  reply  was,  in 
contemptuous  tones, "  Oh,  hell !"  These  were  his  last  words  on  earth.  "Who 
can  imagine  what  was  bia  next  utterance  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
his  Maker  I 

The  two  leading  rebel  generals  who  conducted  this  attack  being  thus  slain, 
and  the  Ill'ational  troops  pressing  the  foe  with  the  unfaltering  intrepidity 
and  resolution  of  veterans,  the  disheartened  rebels  wavered,  fell  back,  broke, 
and  fled  in  confusion.  Their  wild  flight  was  hastened  by  the  onward  rush 
of  the  victors,  and  by  incessant  volleys  from  their  well-seiwed  batteries, 
mowing  down  the  disordered  masses.  The  guns  which  the  Union  troops 
had  lost  in  the  morning  were  regained,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  field  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  bad  gloriously  triumphed. 

On  the  right  the  battle  was  fought  no  less  horoioally  by  the  patriots,  but 
not  with  equally  decisive  results.  Here  Colonel  Carr,  with  but  little  more 
than  a  single  division,  held  at  bay,  for  seven  long  and  bloody  hours,  a  foe 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifteen  thousand  strong.  While  the  centre  was  sorely 
pressed,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  really  needed  to  meet  the 
assault  at  that  one  point.  Colonel  Carr,  staggered  by  the  tremendous  blows 
be  was  receiving,  sent  imploringly  to  General  Curtis  for  reenforeements. 
But  it  was  not  possible  to  send  him  any  aid  except  a  few  horsemen,  and 
the  body-guard  of  General  Curtis,  with  their  light  mountain  howitzers. 
This  little  band,  however,  chanced  to  arrive  at  a  very  important  crisis,  and 
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rendered  essential  service,  "With  them  General  Onrtis  sent  word  to 
Colonel  Carr  that  he  conld  not  send  him  any  more  reenforcements,  and 
that  he  must,  at  all  hazard,  stand  firm. 

But  the  multitudinous  foe,  in  apparently  resistless  billows,  surged  on 
and  on,  till  it  seemed  that  the  patriots  would  be  inevitably  overwhelmed. 
Again  Colonel  Carr  sent  to  General  Curtis  that  he  oovld  not  hold  his  po- 
sition much  longer  unle^  aid  coiild  be  afforded  him.  The  only  succor 
which  the  eommand-er-in-ehief  could  send  to  his  hard-pressed  lieutenant 
was  the  word  "  Persevere,"  Wonderful  is  the  power  of  a  single  heroic 
mind.  Colonel  Carr  did^erse^ere,  and  so  inspired  his  men  with  his  own 
heroism,  that  they  stood  their  ground  as  the  rock  meets  the  surge.  But 
the  havoc  in  their  ranks  was  dreadful.  "We  know  not  that  soldiers  ever 
passed  through  a  more  fiery  ordeal  than  did,  on  this  occasion,  the  Ninth 
and  Fourth  Iowa,  the  Twenty-fourth  Missouri,  and  Phelps's  Jli^ouri. 
Indeed,  almost  every  man  in  that  division  merits  lionorahle  mention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Curtis  had  left  at  his  head-quarters 
a  small  force,  X6  watch  the  Payetteville  road,  to  guard  against  an  attack 
upon  his  rear  by  this  approach  from  the  south.  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  seeing  no  indications  of  the  enemy  upon  that  road,  ho  ventured, 
in  consideration  of  the  terrific  struggle  in  which  Colonel  Carr  was  en- 
gaged, to  witJidraw  from  that  point  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  and  to  send  them  to  his  imperilled  right  wing.  Small  as  w^ 
this  reenfor cement,  it  reinvigorated  the  patriots,  and  with  invincible  reso- 
lution they  maintained  their  post. 

With  great  eohcitude  General  Curtis  watched  the  state  of  affairs  with 
his  left  wing,  where  Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth,  in  battle-array,  and  witli 
shotted  guns,  awaited  an  assault.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Captain  Adams,  an  aide  of  General  Curtis,  returned  to  him  from  the  left 
wing  with  the  intelligence  that  no  attack  had  as  yet  been  made  there,  and 
that  General  Sigel  could  see  no  indications  of  an  immediate  assault.  It 
was  soon  after  this  that  the  rebels,  in  their  attack  upon  tlie  ^National  cen- 
tre, were  repulsed,  and  vanished  from  view,  retreating  in  confusion  into 
the  forest.  The  probability  was  very  strong  that,  abandoning  the  left  and 
the  centre,  they  were  preparing  to  concentrate  all  their  force  in  an  over- 
whelming, crushing  charge  upon  the  right. 

With  this  prospect  in  view,  General  Curtis  resolved  immediately  to 
move  up  his  centre  and  left  wing  in  support  of  Colonel  Carr,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  him  word  that  he  should  he  speedily  reenforoed.  It  was  nearly 
five  o'clock  when  these  reenforcements  reached  the  right  wing.  Colonel 
Carr  had  already  been  struck  by  several  biillets,  one  of  them  inflicting  a 
severe  wound  in  the  arm.  Many  of  his  field  officers  had  fallen,  and  his 
numbers  were  very  seriously  diminished  by  the  dead  and  wounded  who 
strewed  the  ground.  General  Cui^tis  accompanied  the  division  of  General 
Asboth.  As  he  approached  the  line,  shaken  and  torn  by  the  stonn  of  bat- 
tle, he  met  the  Fourth  Iowa  Eegiment  falling  back  in  perfect  order  to  ob- 
tain a  new  supply  of  ammunition,  every  cartridge  being  expended.  Gen- 
eral Curtis,  believing  that  he  could  support  them  by  his  reenforcements,  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  return  to  the  position  they  had  left,  and  to 
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plunge  upon  tlie  foe  hj  a  bayonet  charge.  Promptly  and  eagerly  they  re- 
sponded to  the  order,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  their  heroic  comrades 
of  the  Iowa  Ninth. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Asboth  planted  his  artillery  on  the  road, 
and  opened  a  tremendous  iire  upon  the  rebels  at  short  range.  The  Second 
MisBouri  Infantry  also  deployed,  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  a  rapid,  ac- 
curate, and  deadly  discharge  of  musketry.  As  the  battle  was  thus  fiercely 
waged,  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall  upon  the  field.  But  the  fire  on 
both  sides,  instead  of  slackening,  seemed  to  grow  more  furious  and  de- 
structive. One  of  General  Curtis'a  body-guard  fell  dead  at  his  aide.  His 
orderly  waa  struck  by  a  musket-ball.  General  Asboth  received  a  severe 
wound  in  tlie  arm.  To  add  to  the  peril,  the  battery  of  General  Asboth 
ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  waa  compelled  to  fall  back.  By  this  witli- 
drawal  of  support,  another  batteiy  was  compelled  to  follow.  Still  the  in- 
fantry, thus  abandoned  for  the  time,  remained  firm,  receiving  the  whole 
storm  of  war  upon  their  bosoms,  until  the  artillery,  obtaining  a  new  sup- 
ply, returned  to  their  positions  and  renewed  their  fire.  Thus  the  terrific 
conflict  continued  until  darkiiess  enveloped  the  scene.  The  second  day  of 
battle  and  of  blood  was  ended. 

The  soldiers  of  both  armies,  in  utter  exhaustion,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  with  their  arms  by  their  aide,  and  sought  such  repose  as 
could  then  and  there  be  found.  It  was  certain  that  the  dawn  would  re- 
new the  strife  with  still  greater  desperation.  General  Curtis  arranged  his 
infantry  in  the  edge  oi  the  wood,  with  the  open  field  before  them,  while 
from  each  company  a  few  men  were  detached  to  bring  water  and  pro- 
visions to  their  comrades,  who  had  almost  forgotten  tlieir  hunger  in  the 
exhaustion  of  their  fatigue.  Thna  the  patriots  slept  in  the  midst  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  scattered  all  over  the  field  around  them,  and  sep- 
arated but  a  few  yards  from  the  foe.  Detached  parties  were  also  busy,  all 
through  the  night,  in  biinging  up  ammunition,  and  preparing  all  the  mi- 
nute details  for  the  third  day's  fight,  which  would  doubtless  prove  to  the 
one  party  or  the  other  decisive. 

The  ground  was  still  coverea  with  a  thin  mantle  of  snow.  A  cold 
March  wind  swept  the  field.  The  armi^  lay  so  close  to  each  other  that 
neither  party  dare  light  its  camp-fires,  for  fear  of  drawing  shot  and  shell 
from  hostile  batteries  in  shortest  range.  Even  to  the  most  sanguine  in 
the  patriot  camp,  the  night  must  have  been  one  of  fearful  gloom.  The 
prospect  for  the  morrow  was  certainly  dark.  Both  parties  had  massed 
■Aheir  whole  force  upon  almost  a  single  point,  for  a  final  struggle.  The 
rebels  outnumbered  the  patriots  three  to  one.  The  retreat  of  the  pa^ 
triots  was  cut  off ;  and  their  defeat  would  prove  not  only  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  army,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Union  cause  throughout 
Southern  Missouri  for  months  to  come. 

The  i^febels,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  elated 
with  hope,  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  "  The  next  morning,"  says 
the  "  Eichmond  "W^hig,"  "  we  all  expected  to  capture  the  entire  Union  army." 
Their  confidence  was  not  unnatural.  They  had  virtually  crowded  the 
whole  National  army  into  one  narrow  spot,  where  they  had  massed  their 
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whole  force,  in  a  commanding  position,  ready  to  hurl  it  upon  tlie  shattered 
ranks  of  the  Unionist,  weakened  by  the  terrible  loases  of  the  preceding 
days.     Eagerly  they  awaited  the  rising  of  the  morrow's  aun. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  General  Curtis  had  such  confidence  in  his 
ofiieera  and  soldiers,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  cherish  a  doubt  of 
ultimate  victory.  But  these  sanguine  views  were  not  generally  cherished 
by  his  staff.  An  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
battle,  writes : — 

"The  morning  of  the  eighth  was  one  of  the  deepest  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  our  array.  The  Confederate  forces  held  the  only  road  for  our  retreat. 
Both  aiinies  had  drawn  their  lines  close.  The  woods  and  hills  literally 
flwarmed  with  foes.  The  prisoners  we  had  taken  assured  us  that  the  Con- 
federates were  perfectly  sanguine  of  capturing  onr  entire  force,  together 
with  all  our  supplies.  They  outnumbered  us  three  to  one.  Our  men 
were  much  exhausted  with  two  days'  fighting  and  with  loss  of  sleep,  the 
nights  being  too  cold  to  sleep  without  fire,  and  our  proximity  to  the  enemy 
not  allowing  us  to  build  fires  along  our  advance  lines.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  our  men  were  dead  or  wounded.  Both  parties  were  eager  for  the 
fray — one  stimulated  by  an  apparent  certainty  of  success  and  hopes  of 
plunder ;  the  other  determined  to  conquer  or  die." 

The  correspondent  of  the  "  Boston  Transcript,"  writing  from  the  spot, 
says ;  "At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  all  the  leading  officers,  except  Sigel 
and  Podge,  were  disheartened,  and  regarded  surrender  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion." In  the  same  spirit  the  correspondent  of  the  "New  York  Herald" 
wrote :  "  Most  of  the  officers  were  fearful  of  the  result  of  the  conflict  on 
the  morrow,  since  that  of  the  day's  battle  had  been  so  unfavorable.  Some 
tiu-ned  their  thoughts  on  escape ;  but  saw  not  how  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  our  only  hues  of  retreat  to  the  north  were  completely  cut  off. 
Around  head-quarters  most  of  the  commanders  pa^ed  a  sleepless  night. 
Though  there  were  but  few  words  spoken,  nearly  every  one  felt  that  the 
following  dawn  would  but  usher  in  our  defeat." 

That  these  gloomy  anticipations  were  so  gloriously  disappointed — that 
the  rebels  were  not  Only  repulsed,  but  disastrously  routed — is  due,  primarily, 
indeed,  to  the  bravery  of  a  soldiery  who  would  not  be  beaten,  but  largely 
to  the  skill  of  General  Sigel  in  the  disposition  and.  management  of  the 
forces  under  his  command.  No  fame  is  so  fair  that  jealousy  cannot  sully 
it.  No  task  ofthehktorianisso  honorable  or  so  agreeable,  as  that  of  giving 
a  patriot  soldier  his  true  position  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  mankind. 
So  long  as  the  names  of  Carthage  and  Pea  Eidge  are  remembered,  tlio 
name  of  Franz  Sigel  will  be  cherished  with  honor  by  every  true  American 

Let  the  reader  now  endeavor  to  form  a  definite  conception  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patriot  army.  Their  lines  extended  on  the  ridge  from  the  Lees- 
town  cross-road  in  a  gentle  concave  curve,  following  the  bend  of  the  valley,  to 
the  Keatsville  road.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  under  Colonel  Carr, 
which  had  been  terribly  weakened  by  the  prolonged  contest  of  the  previous 
day,  strengthened  by  Colonel  Davis's  Division,  held  the  right  on  the  Keats- 
.  ville  roadjuear  Elkhom  Tavern;  The  First  and  Second  Divisions,  under  the 
personal  command  of  General  Sigel,  occupied  the  left,  resting  on  and  across 
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the  Leeatown  cross-road.  .The  rebel  army  occupied  a  position  somewhat 
advanced  from  that  held  by  Tan  Dorn  on  the  previous  day. 

The  gun  rose  dull  and  chiU,  struggling  faintly  through  the  clouds  with 
which  the  sky  was  overcast.  Thick  clouds  of  smoke  still  hung  over  the 
iield.  A  few  moments  after  eight  o'clock  the  contest  began.  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  National  troops  opening  an  artillery  fire  from  their  centre 
and  right.  This  was  promptly  replied  to  by  a  raking  fire  from  the  batteries 
of  the  rebels,  so  severe  as  to  compel  the  right  wing  to  fall  back,  which  it 
did,  however,  in  good  order. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  right  wing  was  thus  falling  back,  General 
Sigel  with  quick  eye  discerned  the  movement,  and  with  the  bold,  prompt 
action  of  an  accomplished  soldier,  advanced  his  lines'  upon  the  left.  Hia 
purpose  was  to  wheel  round  his  divisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  face  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  enclose  him  thus  in  a  corner,  and  expose  him  to  a  cross-fire 
from  front  and  flank.  This  movement  hj  General  Sigel  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  during  the  war,  in  the  military  sagacity  it  displayed  and  the  re- 
sults it  achieved.  By  this  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces  he  inflicted  the 
most  terrible  destruction  upon'the  rebels,  while  receiving  but  little  harm 
himself.  In  executing  this  evolution,  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Coler,  was  placed  along  a  fence,  in  open  view  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  at  once  opened  fire  upon  them.  Immediately  a  bat- 
tery of  sis  of  our  guns,  most  of  them  rifled  twelve-poundera,  were  thrown  into 
liue  on  a  slight  eminence  a  hundred  paces  in  the  rear  of  our  advanced  in- 
fantry. The  Twelfth  Missouri  then  wheeled  into  line,  with  tlie  Twenty- 
fiflh  niinois  on  their  left,  and  another  battery  was  similarly  placed  a  short 
distance  behind  them.  Then  another  regiment  and  another  battery  wheel- 
ed into  position,  in  the  same  manner,  until  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  each 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  each  otlier,  were  in  a  continuous  hne, 
protected  by  infantry  lying  down  in  front,  and  over  whose  heads  their  shot 
passed.  Each  piece,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  position,  opened  a  vigorous,  accu- 
rate, and  deadly  fire. 

The  well-instnicted  cannoniers  each  took  a  tree  for  his  mark  until  he 
had  gained  the  range.  That  gained,  the  fire  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  almost  every  shot  accomplishing  its  mission.  The  scene  which 
now  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  which  war  ever  presents,  and  one 
which  no  skill  of  pen  or  pencil  can  accurately  delineate.  The  sheets  of 
bursting,  livid  flame,  the  continuous  roar,  louder  than  heaven's  heavi^ 
thunder,  so  unintermitted  that  no  single  explosion  could  be  heard,  the 
billowy  smoke  as  from  hundreds  of  opening  volcanoes,  presented  a  spectacle 
.  which  no  imagination  can  create.  The  rebel  batteries,  superior  in  num- 
ber, but  not  e(jual  in  weight  of  metal,  and  not  equally  well  served,  were  at 
short  range,  and  the  very  hiils  trembled  beneath  this  awful  tempest  of  war. 
The  rebels,  crowded  together  in  dense  ranks,  and  exposed  to  this  deadly  fire 
on  both  their  wings,  were  mowed  down  with  awful  carnage.  Battery  after 
battery  was  silenced,  and  their  ranks  melted  away  before  this  merciless 
storm  of  shot  and  shell.  No  mortal  courage  could  long  endure  such  havoc. 
The  infantiy,  in  the  mean  time,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
were  lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  batteries,  ready  to  repel  any  at- 
Voy.  II,— le 
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tempt  of  the  rebels  to  take  them  by  a  charge.  The  rebel  leaders,  goaded 
almost  to  frenzy  by  the  sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  aspects 
of  the  battle,  and  by  the  destruction  which  was  sweeping  their  ranks,  yet 
did  not  dare,  even  in  their  desperation,  to  order  a  charge,  so  efiectnally  had 
General  Sigel  protected  his  guns. 

One  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  gain  a  position  on  an 
eminence  at  the  left  of  the  National  lines,  whence  they  could  rake  our  bat- 
teries with  an  enfilading  fire.  But  General  Sigel's  quick  eye  detected  the 
movement,  and  the  rebels  were  driven  pell-mell  from  thehill,  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  plant  their  battery  upon  its  summit.  And  now  General  Sigel 
slowly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  advanced  his  lines.  Onward  crept  the  silent 
infantry.  Onward  followed  the  death-dealing  cannon.  With  marvellous 
precision  this  wondrous,  resistless  machine  of  war,  which  the  geniiis  of  Gen- 
eral Sigel  had  created  and  guided,  advanced  over  tlie  plain  with  unceasing 
rapidity  and  pitiless  destruction,  deHvering  its  fire.  Eye-witnesses  have 
endeavored  in  vain  to  describe  the  emotions  with  which  they  watched  that 
huge,  dark  mass,  vital  in  every  part,  emitting  flash,  and  roar,  and  bursting 
thunder-bolts,  and  moving  over  the  yellow  plain  with  calm  energy,  which 
nothing  could  cheek. 

Shorter  and  shorter  became  the  range ;  more  and  more  deadly  the  fire. 
For  two  hours  the  National  lines  were  thus  steadily  contracted,  and  the 
rebel  forces  were  huddled  more  closely  together  by  the  encircling  fire  which 
was  sweeping  around  them.  For  two  hours  the  brave  infantry  lay  upon 
the  ground,  while  their  own  guns  played  over  them,  and  the  rebel  cannon 
played  upon  them.  This  is  the  very  severest  ordeal  to  which  a  soldier  can 
he  exposed — to  stand  in  silence  a^  target  for  hostile  batteries,  without  an 
opportunity  to  throw  a  huUet  in  return.  ^  Men  who  will  plunge  with  the 
most  reckless  courage  into  the  fiercest  of  the  fight,  will  often  fail  before 
such  a  trial  as  this. 

At  length  the  long-hoped-for  order  came  to  prepare  for  a  charge. 
"With  the  utmost  alacrity  the^  spring  to  their  feet,  and  as  coolly  as  on  a 
parade-ground  they  formed  m  line  and  with  fixed  bayonets  advanced 
rapidly  upon  the  rebels  but  i  hw  laida  hefoie  them.  There  was  one 
crash  as  every  gun  was  discharged,  i  ^ild  cry  of  onset,  a  rush,  a  confused 
scene  of  straggling  shots  and  gleaming  bavonets,  and  the  rebels,  dis- 
heartened by  the  terrible  punishment  the>  had  been  receiving  for  the  -last 
two  hours,  and  dismayed  by  the  impetuosity  and  determination  of  the 
assault,  giving  up  all  for  lost  bioke  and  fied  m  every  direction.  The 
panic-stricken  fugitives,  hke  \  swollen  torrent,  rush  through  the  ravines, 
and  are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  oui  guns  The  booming  of  cannon 
echoes  no  longer  among  the  hills  and  the  tempest  of  war  having  paseed 
away,  silence  ensues,  only  diaturbed  by  exultant  shouts  of  victory. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  -Mctonous  wmgs  of  the  National  army 
met  and  embraced,  beneath  the  w  ivm^  of  the  star-spangled  banner,  on 
the  spot  which  the  rebel  ho&.t,  in  all  the  exultation  of  a  triumph  which  they 
dreamed  they  had  already  secured,  had  sg  recently  occupied.  But  in  this 
glad  hour  scenes  uf  unutterable  woe  met  the  eye,  and  sounds  of  almost 
unearthly  anguish  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear.     The  ground,  which  had  been 
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swept  by  the  cross-fire  of  this  Eerrifie  cannonadmg,  was  strewed  with  hranelies 
of  trees,  with  fragments  of  wagons  and  gun-carriages,  shattered  by  the 
explosions  of  the  thickly-falling  shells.  The  field  was  in  places  literally 
piled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  dismembered  limbs  and  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  rebel  soldiery  were  scattered  on  every  side.  The  forest-trees 
in  all  directions  were  perforated,  shattered,  and  cut  down'by  shot,  shell, 
grape,  and  canister.  One  tree  was  pierced  through  the  trunk  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  seveiiteen  grape  and  canister  bullets  were  counted  in  its  wood,  and 
its  top  was  cut  off  and  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  ■ 
A  shell  had  buret  in  a  battery-wagon,  utterly  demohshing  it,  and  killing 
two  mules  in  harness ;  while,  in  the  same  heap  of  ruin,  there  were  piled  a 
eai^on  blown  into  fragments,  and  five  wheels  of  a  gun-carriage ;  also  two 
dead  artillerymen  were  stretched  ghastly  upon  the  ground,  and  a  third 
was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with  his  side  torn  open  by  a  fragment  of  a 
fihelL 

On  one  of  the  eminences  whore  the  cannonade  had  teen  nn^t  severe, 
trees,  rocks,  and  earth  bore  witness  to  its  fierceness.  Fifteen  wounded 
rebels  lay  in  one  group,  piteously  imploring  those  whose  arms  had  struck 
them  down  to  bring  them  water  and  rehef.  A  few  steps  from  tliem  was 
another  wounded  man,  whose  arm  had  been  torn  entirely  from  his  body  by 
a  cannon-shot,  which  threw  the  severed  member  several  feet  from  him. 
Near  this  man,  who  was  drenched  in  blood,  fainting  and  dying,  there  was 
the  dead  body  of  a  rebel,  both  of  whose  legs  and  one  arm  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a  single  shot.  At  a  short  distance  from  him,  behind  a  tree,  there 
was  stretched  a  corpse,  with  two-thirds  of  its  head  blown  away  by  a  shell, 
and  the  musket  which  the  unhappy  man  held  in  his  hand  dashed  to  pieces. 
Still  farther  along,  there  was  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  killed  by 
a  grape-shot  through  the  heart,  A  letter  had  fallen  from  his  pocket,  which, 
on  examination,  proved  to  be  a  long  and  well-written  epistle,  breathing  the 
most  earnest  spirit  of  pure  affection,  from  his  betrothed  in  East  Tennessee. 
Around  him  in  all  directions  were  his  dead  and  dying  comrades,  some 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  turf,  and  others  contorted  as  if  they  had 
died  in  the  convulsions  of  extreme  agony. 

The  earth  was  thickly  covered  with  round-shot  and  the  fragments 
of  shells.  The  bursting  of  the  shells  had  set  fire  in  many  places  to  the 
dry  leaves  on  the  ground,  and  the  woods  were  burning  in  all  directions. 
The  rebels,  in  their  disorderly  flight,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
wounded  all  uncared  for.  The  patriots,  aa  they  came  up,  made  every 
efForfc  to  remove  these  unhappy  men  before  the  fiames  should  reach 
them,  and  nearly  aU  were  rescued  and  taken  to  places  of  safety.  Some, 
however,  were  afterwards  found  in  remote  and  secluded  spots,  still  alive, 
but  horribly  burned  and  blackened  by  the  conflagration. 

Such  is  war.  It  is  well  for  those  who  only  see  its  gilded  pageants, 
and  who  only  hear  its  exultant  music,  to  gaze  sometimes  upon  the 
ghastly  picture  of  its  desolation,  and  to  listen  to  its  wail  of  woe.  Surely 
the  judgments  of  a  righteous  God  shall  yet  overtake  those  originators 
of  this  rebellion,  whose  ungovernable  ambition  has  brought  such  calami- 
ties upon  our  once  happy  and  peaceful  land. 
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The  loss  in  the  divisions  of  Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth,  during  the 
three  days'  battle,  was  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  injury 
which  tliey  inflicted  upon  the  rebels  is  incalculable.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Pea  Eidge,  A  National  force  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  who  were  outflanked  and  surrounded,  repelled  and  utterly  routed 
a  force  estimated  hy  the  rebels  themselves  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand  combatants.  The  whole  National  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  rebel  loss  has  never  been 
officially  disclosed,  and  can  probably  never  be  accurately  ascertained.  The 
slaughter  on  the  third  day,  that  could,  iu  less  than  four  hours,  wrest  the 
victory  from  the  enemy,  and  convert  a  confident  host,  sure  of  an  easy 
triumph,  into  a  rojited,  panic-stricken,  and  fleeing  rabble,  must  have  been 
immense.  The  rebel  cause  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  it  received  in  this  decisive  battle. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  has  an  infamy  as  well  as  an  honor  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  was  the  firet  battle  during  the  war  in  which  the  tomahawk  and 
the  sealping-knife  of  the  savage  were  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels. 
These  wild  men,  when  excited  by  battle,  were  as  ferocious  and  crud  as 
fiends  from  the  pit.  With  the  employment  of  such  allies  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  of  the  dead  of  the  National  troops  -k  ere  found  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  and  with  their  bodies  shamefully  mangled.  The  indications  were 
aburfdant  that  the  wounded  had  been  murdered  and  mutilated  by  these 
cowardly  and  flend-Iike  aids  in  an  insane  rehelUon.  The  rebels,  however, 
received  very  little  service,  and  very  much  dishonor,  from  the  employment 
of  these  brutal  allies.  In  the  frenzy  of  the  battle  the  savages  recognized  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe.  A  white  man's  scalp  was  their  proudest 
title  of  nobility,  and  they  toot  these  scalps  whprever  they  could  strip  them 
from  a  wounded  and  helpless  victim. 

In  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  many  of  the  savages,  in  large  bands,  fled 
into  the  congenial  glooms  of  the  forest.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
fight  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  ferocious  warriors,  nish- 
ing  from  an  ambuscade,  fell  upon  a  battalion  of  Arkansas  troops,  their 
allies,  who  had  hired  them  to  fight.  The  major  of  the  battalion  shouted 
to  them  that  they  were  firing  on  their  own  friends,  and  waved  a  white 
handkerchief  to  them  npon  the  point  of  his  sword;  but  these  savages, 
on  the  war-patli,  cared  but  little  for  friends  or  flags.  They  replied  with 
ToUey  upon  volley  from  their  concealment.  The  major  himself  was 
instantly  killed.  The  exasperated  soldiers  were  then  ordered  to  charge 
their  red-skinned,  painted,  howling  confederates.  The  combat  which 
ensued  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
furious  and  sanguinary  of  the  three  days'  fight.  Neither  party  showed 
any  quarter. 

To  General  Sigel  the  credit  of  the  great  victory  of  Pea  Eidge  has 
sometimes  been  awarded.  He  certainly  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  conflict.  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  victory  could  not 
have  been  achieved  but  by  the  equally  heroic  exertions  of  others.  If 
Colonel  Oarr,  with  his  Spartan  hand  of  little  more  than  one  division,  had 
not  so  sturdily  held  in  check  the  immense  masses  of  rebels  hurled  against 
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him  at  Elkliom  Tavern,  liopelesa  disaster  would  l*ve  swept  through  our 
lines.  If  Colonel  Davis  had  not  sueeeeded  in  repelling  the  reT)el  attack 
upon  our  centre,  which  attack  menaced  the  army  with  such  fearful  danger. 
General  Sigel's  skilfiilly  planned  and  gallantly  executed  advance  could 
never  have  taken  place.  Neither  must  the  admirable  preliminary  move- 
ments, strategic  and  tactical,  of  General  Curtis  be  forgotten,  in  distributing 
the  due  meed  of  praise  for  the  result?  of  this  glorious  day.  His  directing 
mind  ordered  the  combined  movements.  It  is  not  needful  to  detract  from 
the  well-earned  laurels  of  one,  to  give  due  credit  to  another.  Let  the 
country  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  indomitable  courage  and 
gallantry  of  all  engaged,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  in  that  memorable  battle. 
The  victory  of  Pea  Eidge  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  the  patriot  arms  in  this  warfare  against  direfal  rebellion. 

The  remainder  of  General  Curtis's  Arkansas  campaign,  although  it 
'extended  over  a  period  of  niore  than  three  months,  and  was  marked  by  some 
experiences  of  peculiar  hardship,  was  characterized  by  no  very  remarkable 
incidents.  Its  history  may,  with  propriety,  be  briefly  recorded  here,  before 
we  turn  to  the  recital  of  more  important  events  contemporaneously  occur- 
ring in  other  fields. 

The  National  army  was  too  much  exhausted,  by  its  forced  marches  and 
prolonged  contest,  to  pursue  the  scattered  rebel  forces.  They  were,  con- 
sequently, allowed  to  retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Boston  Mountains 
unpursued.  Almost  immediately  after  the  battle.  General  Curtis  withdrew 
farther  north,  to  KeatsviUe,  where  he  granted  his  troops  that  repose  which 
they  so  greatly  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  watched  the  further  move- 
ments of  the  shattered  and  disheartened  columns  of  the  enemy,  Spring- 
field, in  Missouri,  being  threatened  by  a  rebel  raid  under  the  indefatigable 
Price,  General  Oortis  fell  still  farther  back  aercffis  the  border,  and  took  a 
position  at  Forsyth,  From  this  point  foraging  and  scouting  parties  were 
continually  sent  out,  the  most  important  of  which  was  on  the  16th  of  April, 
under  Colonel  McOrellis,  of  the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry.  He  destroyed  some 
rebel  saltpetre  works,  which  were  then  in  successful  operation,  and  with 
them  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  of  saltpetre  ready  for  transportation. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  April.  The  weather,  in  that  southern  lati- 
tude, had  become  summer-like  and  settled.  The  army,  with  itS  wounds 
healed,  and  refreshed,  was  eager  again  for  active  service.  General  Curtis 
determined  to  march  back  into  Arkansas,  and,  leaving  the  Boston  Moun- 
tains on  his  right,  to  advance  directly  upon  Little  Eock,  the  capital  of  ■  the 
State.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  rapidly  moved  his  army  to  Salem,  in 
Arkansas,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  southeast  of  Foi^yth,  and 
Uience  to  Batesville,  on  the  Wbite  Eiver.  The  rebel  Governor  of  the  State, 
Eector,  very  naturally  became  alarmed.  On  the  5th  of  May,  he  issued  a 
frantic  appeal  to  the  people  to  rush,  en  masse,  to  arms.  It  was  a,  charac- 
teristic document,  its  purpose  being  to  "  fire  the  Soutbem  heart." 

" Northern  troops,"  said  he,  "formidable  in  numbers  and  preparation, 
are  in  the  heart  of  your  State,  marching  upon  your  capital,  with  the  avowed 
pnrpose  of  perverting  your  government,  plundering  your  people,  eating 
your  substance,  and  erecting  over  your  heads,  as  a  final  consummation,  a 
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despotic  ruler,  the  measure  of  whose  power  will  be  the  hatred  he  hears  hia 
subjectB,  "Will  the  thirty  thousand  freemen,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  yet 
in  Arkansas,  look  lietleesly  on,  while  chains  are  being  rireted  upon  their 
limbs  by  a  few  thousand  Hessians  from  the  North — hirelings,  mercenary 
cowards  as  they  are,  seeking  to  enslave  na,  that  they  may  grow  rich  upon 
our  substance,  and  divide  ns  and  our  children  as  eonq^aered  subjects  t  This 
cannot,  will  not  be.  I  call  upon  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
prepare  at  once  to  meet  the  enemy," 

But  not  only  the  movement  of  the  Kational  army,  to  save  the  Union 
from  dismemberment,  roused  the  ire  of  the  rebel  governor ;  but,  if  possible, 
his  wrath  was  still  more  aroused  by  what  he  considered  the  apatliy  of  the 
rebel  Government,  in  neglecting  to  send  a  sufficient  army  to  maintain  in 
the  State  the  rebel  cause. 

"  K  the  arteries  of  the  Confederate  heart,"  said  he  with  eloquence 
charaeteriBtic  of  that  latitude,  "  do  not  permeate  beyond  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  let  Southern  Jfissourians,  Arkansians,  Texans,  and  the 
great  "West  know  it,  and  prepare  for  the  future.  Arkansas  lost,  aban- 
doned, subjugated,  is  not  Arkansas  as  she  entered  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Nor  will  she  remain  Arkansas,  a  Confederate  State,  desolated  as  a 
wilderness.  Her  children,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  will  build  them 
a  new  ark,  and  launch  it  on  new  waters,  seeking  a  haven  somewhere,  of 
equality,  safety,  and  rest.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  countrymen.  There  is 
atHl  a  balm  in  Gilead.     The  good  Samaritan  will  be  found." 

Then  descending  from  a  flight  so  lofty,  in  the  most  moderate  of  prosaic 
terms  he  said,  "  It  is,  by  the  Military  Board  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
deemed  essential  for  the  public  safety  that  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
be  called  as  volunteers  from  the  militia  of  the  State,  to  serve  for  twelve 
months  in  the  State  service,  unless  sooner  discharged." 

This  uigent  appeal  met  with  very  little  response  from  tne  people  of  the 
State.  The  ringleadeis  of  the  rebelKon,  wealthy  slaveholders,  looked  with 
even  more  contempt  upon  the  "  poor  whites  "  than  upon  the  negroes.  The 
poor  whites  were  only  a  nuisance.  The  negro^  could  be  made  serviceable. 
But  ignorant  its  the  "  poor  whites  "  were,  deprived  by  the  institution  of 
slavery  of  all  the  means' of  education  and  advancement,  they  had,  through- 
out the  whole  conflict,  faint  glimmerings  of  the  truth  that  they  had  been 
cheated  into  fighting,  merely  to  rivet  the  chains  of  their  own  degradation. 
General  Curtis  w^  annoyed,  in  his  march,  by  the  burning  of  bridges  and 
by  the  mosquito  buzzinga  and  stingings  of  guerrillas.  His  scouting  and 
foraging  parties  were  engaged  in  incessant  skirmish^  with  small  bands  of 
the  rebels.  But  the  advance  of  the  army  was  not  opposed  by  any  consider- 
able armed  force.  The  National  troops  crossed  the  "White  Kiver,  and,  en- 
tering Searcy,  were  within  fifty  miles  of  Little  Eock.  The  capital  was  just 
within  his  grasp,  and  thus  the  object  of  bis  movement  was  almost  consum- 
mated, when  he  was  diverted,  of  necessity,  from  hia  purpose,  by  other  and 
more  important  movements  in  Tennessee. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    EEDEMPTION    OF    MISSOURI. 

(June  1, 1862,  to  Seylember  1, 1863.) 

•TjOHQ  Aun  Perilous  Mauce  of  General  CtraTis. — Rbbel  Fokt  on  White  Rivbb. — Disaster 
TO  THE  Mound  Citt. — Rbbbl  Barbabitt. — Rebel  AnBUPr  to  Reoovbh  MissouRr. — Battles 
OP  Mazsvillh  and  Ohoss  HoIiI.ow3,— Battle  os  Oa.ib  Hill. — Hbboic  Dbcisioh  op  Gen- 

BRAL   IlBitRON. — MOilDBROtrS  RAID   OF   QOANIKEl. 

In  April,  1862,  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  which  we  have  already 
described,  had  been  fought.  ITie  siege  of  Corinth  had  commenced.  Gen- 
era) Halleck  decided  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  tliat  point.  General 
Pope  received  an  order  to  Iiasteu  with  hie  army  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  aid  in  the  great  campaign  now  in  progress  in  tlie  heart 
<tf  Tennessee,  Under  the  same  pressure,  General  Cui'tis  received  a  dis- 
patch directing  him  to  send  ten  regiments  by  a  forced  march  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  thence  to  Corinth.  Without  liesitation  he  obeyed  the 
order,  necessarily  so  disnstrous  to  his  own  plana.  It  left  him  with  a 
force  too  email  to  maiT!li  upon  Little  liock,  and  that  enterprise  had  to 
bo  abandoned.  Bitterly  disappointed  in  relinquisliing  the  prize  just 
within  his  grasp,  he  fell  back  to  Batesville. 

The  feeble  band  of  patriot  troops,  thus  weakened,  found  itself  not 
only  in  an  enemy's  country,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  almost 
paijiless  wilderness.  The  army,  already  exhausted  by  long  marches,  and 
shorn  of  its  strength  by  the  loss  of  ten  regiments,  was  many  a  weary 
league  from  its  base  of  supplies  at  Springfield.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  maintain  this  long  line  of  communication.  General  Curtis, 
therefore,  soon  decided  to  abandon  his  position  at  BatesviUe,  and  to 
move  his  array  across  the  State  to  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
could  thus  make  that  ri^ver  his  line  of  comrannication  with  the  North,. 

Memphis,  to  which  we  shall  more  particalarly  refer  in  the  next  chapter, 
was  at  this  time  in  the  possesziiofi  of  the  Union  troops.  Between  that 
important  city  and  Helena  no  rebel  stronghold  intervened.  The  flntillS 
of  gunboats  could  easily  keep  the  river  open,  and  thus  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  Ifoi'th  could  be  maintained.  The  proposed  march,  how- 
ever, was  an  undertaking  full  of  peril;  it  was  to  be  conducted  through 
an  unknown  country,  infested  with  guerrillas;  it  was  necessary  for  the 
army  to  carry  most  of  its  provisions  with  it,  as  but  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  oppoi'tunities  for  forage;  and  yet  they  had  no 
adequate  means  for  transporting  their  supplies.  Indeed,  before  the 
arrangements  for  the  movement  were  completed,  the  army  sufEpred 
not  a  little  fi-om  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  food. 
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Though  these  difficultiea  and  dangers  were  thoroughly  comprehended, 
they  did  not  deter  General  Curtis  from  embarkiug  in  his  bold  enter- 
prise. He  abandoned  his  coniniunications  with  Spnngiield,  called  in  his 
guards,  concentrated  his  little  force,  and  commenced  Ms  jour'ney.  The 
weariBome  experiences  which  ensued  cannot  be  well  described.  Such 
,  marches  as  that  from  Foi'syth  to  Searcy,  and  from  Batesville  to 
Helena,  test  courage  not  much  less,  and  patience  and  endurance  even 
more,  thim  the  field  of  battle.  Indeed,  tbe  soldier  prefers  the  exciting 
perils  of  the  conflict,  to  the  hardships,  toils,  and  unhitei-mitted  dangers 
of  siieh  a  march.  And  still  these  unattractive  eampaigna,  oppressed 
witb  hunger,  prostrate  with  weariness,  and  exposed  to  the  bullet  of  an 
unseen  foe,  present  few  events  to  be  perpetuated  on  the  page  of  his-* 
tory ;  no  halo  of  military  glory  surrounds  the  scene,  and  those  who 
perish  by  the  way,  and  they  are  many,  victims  of  exposure,  fatigue, 
and  disease,  are  buried  in  the  wilderness,  their  graves  imknown,  and 
their  nam^  unwritten.  May  Grod  i*eward  these  forgotten  heroes,  who 
have  thus  patiently  suffered  and  died  for  their  country,  uninspired  by 
the  excitement  of  battle  ! 

,  The  long  journey  was  commenced  about  the  first  of  June.  Its  monto- 
ony  was  broken  hy  frequent  skirmishings,  and  by  one  rather  serious  en- 
gagement. There  was,  however,  no  pitched  battle  of  an'y  considerable 
magnitude.  "While  General  Curtis  was  pushing  his  way  slowly  through 
the  country  to  the  Mississippi,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Memphis 
to  his  assistance.  On  the  5th  day  of  June  Memphis  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  I^ational  flotilla.  In  less  than  a  week  from  that  time  a  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  four  gunboats,  with  transports  containing  a  regimeftt  of  infantry, 
under  Colonel  Fitch,  left  the  city,  and  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
tbe  mouth  of  the  "White  River,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  that  stream 
and  meeting  the  army  of  General  Curtis,  who  was  marching  down  ita  bank. 
About  eighty  miles  above  the  month  of  the  river  the  rebels  had  erected 
an  extensive  fort,  which  was  not,  however,  completed.  Opposite  this  fort 
obstructions  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel.  The  works  were  somewhat 
formidable  in  front,  but  had,  as  yet,  no  defence  in  the  rear.  Colonel  Fitch 
landed  his  force  at  a  point  two  or  three  miles  down  tbe  river,  below  the 
fort.  The  gunboats,  led  by  the  Mound  City,  and  followed  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Oonestoga,  moved  up  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  They  opened 
a  very  vigorous  fire,  which  was  replied  to  with  spirit  from  the  fort.  But 
the  fire  from  the  boats  was  so  accurate  that  they  soon  silenced  several  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  when  a  forty-two-pound  shot  struck  the  Mound  City  and 
pierced  its  steam-drum.  In  an  instant  tbe  vessel  was  full  of  the  scalding 
steam.  It  enveloped  the  whole  boat  as  in  a  fiery  cloud,  and  burst  in  bil- 
lows out  of  the  port-holes.  The  shrieks  of  the  suifering  victims  were 
heart-rending.  Many  were  scalded  to  death.  Many  succeeded  in  leaping 
into  the  river.  Small  boats  immediately  pushed  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  for  the  rescue  of  the  sufferers.  In  that  terrible  hour  all  the  gunboats 
ceased  fighting,  their  energies  and  sympathies  being  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  awful  sufFerings  before  them. 

But  the  rebels  had  no  mercy.      "With  barbarity  which  would  almost 
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have  disgraced  the  savages  whom  they  had  called  to  their  alliance,  tlioy 
depressed  their  guna,  and  deliberately  and  repeatedly  fired  with  grape  and 
canister  upon  the  sufferers  struggling  in  agony  in  the  water,  and  upon  the 
boats  humanely  hastening  to  their  aid.  This  statement,  so  disgraeefnl  to 
men  assuming  to  be  civilized,  is  not  made  without  the  most  ample  evi- 
dence. It  is  alike  corroborated  by  the  official  and  unofficial  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses.  It  has  never  been  denied.  Prisoners  who  were  taken  de- 
clared that  they  were  ordered  by  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Colonel  Fry, 
to  fire  upon  these  scalded  men,  drowning  in  the  river.  Indelible  infamy 
will  surely  bs  the  doom  of  that  man  who  has  no  instinct  to  enable  him  to 
discriminate  between  courageous  battle  and  cold-blooded  murder. 

By  this  terrible  disaster  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  a  crew,  officers 
and  men,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  were  killed  or  mortally  woand- 
ed.  The  gunboats  were  withdrawn  from  the  conflict.  Meanwhile,  Colo- 
nel Fitch  had  reached,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works.  Gallantly  the  men  rushed  to  the  charge.  Resistlessly  they 
swept  over  the  ramparts.  The  struggle  was  short,  desperate,  decisive. 
The  flag  of  rebellion  and  disunion  was  trampled  indignantly  in  the  dust, 
and  the  National  banner  again  waved  proudly  over  those  distant  waters. 
Nearly  all  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  with  its  commander,  were  taken  prison- 
ers. In  justice  to  the'  commander,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  denied 
having  given  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  men  who  were  scalded 
and  drowning  in  the  river.  None  denied  that  they  were  fired  upon.  The 
only  qu^tion  was,  whence  the  order  came. 

For  some  reason,  unexplained,  but  probably  inevitable.  General  Curtis 
was  left  to  march  all  the  long  distance  from  Batesville  to  Helena  unassisted 
by  any  reenforcements  or  supplies.  The  most  bold  and  energetic  foraging 
was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  Early  in  July  be  reached 
Helena-  Here  the  distinctive  history  of  this  campaign  terminates.  Though 
expeditions  into  the  surrounding  country  were  several  times  undertaken, 
yet  henceforth  this  army  became  merged,  with  other  armies,  in  varied  and 
remote  enterprises.  The  battle  of  Pea  Eidge  really  decided  the  fate  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Still,  one  or  two  attempts  were  made  by  the  rebels 
to  recover  their  lost  ground,  only  one  of  which,  however,  was  of  a  serious 
character.  The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1862.  The 
southern  frontier  was  guarded  chiefly  by  regiments  of  Kans^  troops,  under 
Brigadier-General  James  D.  Blunt,  and  of  Mississippi  and  Iowa  troops, 
under  Brigadier-General  F.  J.  Herron.  The  rebel  forces  were  distributed 
throughout  various  parts  of  Arkansas,  under  Generals  Hindman,  Roan, 
Rains,  and  Marmadul;e.  In  October  an  attempt  was  made  by  these  forces, 
united,  to  reenter  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  rebels  advanced  in  separate  parties  of  considerable  force.  Seven 
thousand  of  them,  under  Gieneral  Cooper,  encamped  near  Maysville.  Four 
thousand,  chiefly  Texans,  were  under  Marmaduke  at  Cross  Hollows-  A 
nearly  simultaneous  attack  wj^  made  upon  both  of  these  parties.  On  the 
20th  of  October,  General  Blunt  broke  camp  at  Pea  Ridge  and  moved  upon 
Maysville.  After  a  difficult  march  thi-ough  the  night,  he  readied  the 
neighborhood,  of  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning,  attacked  him  with  a 
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single  regiment,  the  rest  of  his  command  having  heen  halted,  hy  mistake, 
several  miloa  back,  fought  them  under  great  peril  until  the  rest  of  his 
forces  came  np,  when  tho  rebels  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  cannon 
behind  them. 

At  the  same  time.  General  Herron,  with  a  force  of  nine  hundred  cav- 
alry, marched  to  cooperate  with  an  infantry  force  lipon  the  rebel  camp  at 
Cross  HoUows,  Arriving  there,  he  found  himself  alone,  the  infantry  not 
having  arrived.  Not  feeling  disposed  to  return  without  a  fight,  he  attacked 
the  rebels,  who,  though  largely  outnumbering,  their  assailants,  fled  after  a 
short  engagement,  leaving  their  camp  and  all  its  furniture  in  their  hands. 

These  trivial  successes  were  not  of  much  permanent  value.  The  rebels, 
driven  from  one  camp,  gathered  at  another,  or  even  returned  to  their  old 
camp  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  in  safety.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
General  Blunt  received  information  that  General  Karmaduke  was  at  Cane 
Hill  with  eight  thousand  rebels ;  and  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  re- 
mainder of  General  Hindman's  army  to  arrive,  when  they  would  assume 
the  offensive.  General  Blunt  resolved  to  attack  them  before  their  reen- 
foreements  could  arrive,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  rich  country  where  they 
were  gathering  abundant  supplies. 

Apprised  of  his  approach,  the  rebels  toot  a  commanding  position,  trom 
which  they  were  dislodged  after  a  brisk  engagement.  They  retreated  to 
another  hill  a  little  farther  south ;  and  thus  they  were  steadily  driven  all 
day  long,  until  night  put  an  end  to  what  was  partly  a  battle,  and  partly  a 
stubbornly  resisted  pursuit.  Four  days  later.  General  Grant  received  in- 
formation that  General  Hindman  had  joined  General  Marmaduke,  and 
that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  over  twenty  thousand  men.,  With 
tliis  formidable  army  he  had  undertaken  to  invade  Missouri,  and  recover 
the  territory  wrested  from  the  rebels  by  the  battle  of  Pea  Eidge.  General 
Blunt  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Herron,  who  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  nortli,  at  Wilson's  Creeh,  Missouri,  to  come  to  hie  assist- 
ance. General  Hindman,  by  making  a  feint,  succeeded  in  slipping  by  to 
the  east  of  General  Blunt,  and  tiius  interposed  his  army  between  the 
divided  Union  forces.  His  purpose  was  first  to  rush  north  and  crush  Gen- 
eral Herron,  advancing  with  his  reenforcements,  and  then  to  turn  and 
destroy  General  Blunt's  army.  The  success  of  this  well-devised  plan 
would  give  Missouri  back  to  rebeldom. 

In  three  hours  after  General  Herron  had  received  his  dispatch^  his 
troops  were  on  the  move  to  join  Genera!  Blunt.  lie  had  already  marched 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  tliree  days,  and  had  sent  forward  the  bult 
of  his  cavalry,  which  had  reached  General  Blunt,  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  in  the  presence  of  the  foe.  They  had  taken  a 
commanding  position  on  the  road,  and,  with  their  batteries  planted,  they 
were  prepared  for  battle.  If  General  Herron  attempted  to  retreat,  his 
wagou-ti'ains  would  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  ;  while  at 
the.  same  time  every  retrograde  step  he  took  increased  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  force  he  was  hastening  to  reheve. 

To  fight  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  with  four  thousand 
seems  indeed  a  bold  uudertaking.      But  General  Herron  believed  the 
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hazards  of  a  battle  less  than  the  hazards  of  a  retreat.  Moreover,  he  hoped 
that  the  report  of  his  guns  might  bi-iug  General  Blunt  to  his  relief.  Of 
course  no  other  communication  between  them  was  then  possible.  Imme- 
diately bringing  his  batteries  into  position,  he  opened  upon  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  General  Blunt,  learning  that  the  rebels  had  passed  hiin, 
commenced  pursuit.  He  was  five  miles  from  tlie  battle-lield  when  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  guns.  At  once  divining  the 
cause,  lie  pushed  rapidly  forward.  Between  two  and  three  o'cloGb  his 
advance  reached  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  suddenly  opened  upon  the  rebels 
an  unexpected  and  destructive  fire.  Their  purpose  to  fight  a  divided  foe 
was  defeated  by  the  rapid  marches  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  two 
divisions.  Still,  the  rebels  had  over  double  the  number  of  the  patriot  troops. 
The  rebels  fought  with  great  desperation,  for  General  Hindman  had  as- 
sured them,  "  Our  country  will  be  ruined  if  we  fail." 

All  day  long  the  battle  raged.  Batteries  had  been  repeatedly  taken 
:ind  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Darkne^  at  length  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict,  apparently  undecided,  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning.  But 
in  the  night  the  rebels,  muffling  their  cannon- wheels,  stole  away.  The 
heroic  little  patriot  army  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  Their  loss 
was  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
rebel  loss  is  estimated  at  double  that  number. 

Thus  ended  the  last  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to  recover 
Missouri  by  force  of  arms.  Its  history  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove  has  been  political  rather  than  military.  Henceforth  tlie  chief  efforts 
of  the  rebels  were  to  keep  it  a  Slave  State  by  the  aid  of  intrigue  and  political 
combinations.  It  was,  however,  the  theatre  of  a  constant  and  devastating 
guerrilia  warfare,  and  the  scene  of  raids  of  a  serious  cliaracter.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  a  band  of  three  thousand  rebels,  under  Marmadulte,  made  a 
determined  assault  upon  Springfield,  They  had  no  expectation  of  holding 
the  place ;  but  it  was  an  important  d6p6t  of  supplies,  from  wliich  they 
hoped  to  replenish  their  exhausted  stores. 

The  to^vn  was  commanded  by  a  brave  man.  General  Brown,  He  sum- 
moned the  convalescents  from  the  hospital,  called  together  the  militia,  and 
thus  largely  increasing  his  regular  force,  which  was  but  small,  he  success- 
folly  repelled  the  rebel  attack,  and  maintained  his  position  until  reenforeed. 
In  April  foUowing,  General  Marmaduke  entered  the  State  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force  of  cavalry,  and  issued  a  flaming  address,  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed his  purpose  to  redeem  •'  a  noble  State  from  cruel,  thraldrom,"  and 
"  not  to  pillage  or  destroy."  He  illustrated  his  words  by  taking  every 
thing  he  wanted  and  paying  with  Confederate  notes,  which  were  worth 
scarcely  their  weight  in  brown  paper, 

Marmaduke  occupied  Frederickstown  for  a  day,  attacked  Cape  Girardeau, 
bombastically  demanded  its  surrender,  made  a  show  of  assaulting  it,  and 
theii  retreated,  pursued  by  Generals  McNeil  and  Vandever.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1863,  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas,  under  command  of  Quantrel, 
one  of  the  blackest-hearted  men  whom  the  rebellion  developed,  entered 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  for  purposes  of  revenge  rather  than  of  plunder.  Seiz- 
ing the  defenceless  city  by  night,  he  remorsely  surrendered  it  to  be  sacked 
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by  Ms  gang  of  murderera  and  outlaws.  A  guard,  suirouuding  the  place, 
shot  all  who  attempted  to  escape.  The  houses  were  iirst  plundered  and 
then  fired.  In  the  morning  he  left,  what  had  been  a  prosperous  town,  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  smoking  niins.  More  than  two  hundred  peaceful 
citizens  were  murdered  in  cold  hlood.  Many  others  wefe  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  their  dwellings.  The  horrors  of  this  awful  scene  of  crime  and 
brutality  no  pen  can  describe.  In  one  ease  twelve  men  were  driven  into  fi 
building,  when  they  were  all  shot,  and  the  bouse  set  on  fire  over  then- 
bodies.  Two  millions  of  property  were  destroyed.  The  wife  and  daughter 
of  a  man  threw  themselves  over  hia  body,  begging  for  his  life.  One  of  the 
rebel  gang  thrust  his  revolver  between  them,  and  shot  the  man.  Seldom 
has  earth  witnessed  a  sadder  spectacle  than  was  seen  when  these  assassins 
retired.  The  remains  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were 
left,  crisp  and  black,  in  the  midst  of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  their  dwell- 
ifigs.  The  collecting  these  remains,  that  they  might  have  respectful 
burial,  was  heart-sickening.  Women  and  little  children  were  wandering 
about  searching  for  husbands  and  fathers,  and  when  they  did  find  them 
among  the  corpses-,  their  anguish  was  indescribable. 

It  was  thus  that  the  rebels,  exasperated  by  the  Union  victories  of  Pea 
Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove,  kept  up  a  guerrilla  warfare  throughout  Misaonri. 
Desperate  men,  the  most  infamous  of  robbers,  in  gangs  of  from  twenty  to 
two  or  three  thousand^  ravaged  the  entire  State,  especially  the  southwestern 
portion.  Disguised  in  the  garb  of  citizens,  seldom  venturing  to  attack  any 
but  the  unarmed,  assximing  the  semblauee  of  honest  men  at  the  first 
approach  of  danger,  it  was  difiicult  to  detect  and  almost  impossible  to 
pursue  them.  They  roved  with  impunity  through  all  defenceless  regions, 
plundering  ahke  friend  and  foe.  Hundreds  of  families  were  bereft  of  their 
homes  by  the  midnight-  torch. 

A  traveller  met  in  one  of  these  desolate  regions  a  family,  emaciate  and 
ragged,  crowded  into  a  wagon.     They  had  been  robbed,  their  home  burned, 
and  they,  in  utter  beggary,  were  tiying  to  escape  to  some  land  where  they 
could  dwell  under  the  protection  of  law.     A  little  boy,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  trudged  along  hy  the  side  of  the  rickety,  crowded  vehicle. 
"Well,  my  little  fellow,"  inquired  the  traveller,  "  where  do  you  live  V 
"  I  don't  live  anywhere,"  was  the  artless  response,  "  only  in  a  wagon." 
It  win  be  many  years  before  this  desolated  country  will  recover  from 
the  ravages,  not  merely  of  legitimate  war,  but  of  guerrilla  devastation. 
Thus  the  border-ruffianism  of  Missouri  returned  to  vex  her.     She  who  was 
the  first  to  take  the  sword  to  drive  Free  State  men  from  Kansas,  has  al- 
most literally  perished  by  the  sword  thus  lawlessly  drawn. 

This  thievery  and  murder,  ruinous  as  it  was  to  individual  interests,  ex- 
erted no  influence  in  arresting  the  onward  movement  of  the  National 
Government  in  rescuing  the  land  from  rebellion.  All  the  territory  the 
Union  men  gained  they  held.  Nor  were  they  content  to  remain  in  the 
edge  of  Arkansas.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1863,  General  Steele,  then 
in  command  of  the  frontier  army,  prepared  to  advance  on  Little  Rock, 
The  city  was  ineffectually  defended  by  General  Price.  The  rebel  general, 
0  evacuate  his  works,  abandoned  the  city  and  retreated. 
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On  the  10th  of  September  the  capital  of  Arkansas  was  formally  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  the  Union  general  by  its  mayor.  The  National 
flag  has  never  ceased  since  to  float  over  that' city.  Its  restoration  to  the 
Union   may  be  considered  as  effectually  and  finally  cltraing  the  Miesouri 
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CAPTURE    OF    ISLAND     NUMBER   TEN'. 
Mireh  and  April,  1862. 

PoamoH  o?  laii-KD  Nbubbe  Tbh  and  ScBnoomJiNci  Ooctntrt.—Rtbehoth  of  its  FoRiin- 

OATIONS. — GBNBBAL  POPB, — ADMIRAL  FOOTS. — OOSSTDBNOB  Of  THE  RBBBL3. — SuBLIMB  AND 
ROUANTIO  iHCIDBSra  OP  THE  SlEGE.— GaPTUBB  OP  POINT  PtSASANT  AHD  NBW  MABBID.— 
BOMBABDMEST  OF  IHIAKD  NUUBBR  TEN. — ThB    OaHAL    SeOKETLY   CtlT. DAEIStt    MIDNIGHT 

Exploit. — CAProBa  op  the  Island. — Grbai;  Impobtancb  of  tub  VictoBr. 

Wb  must  claim  the  privilege  of  the  dramatist,  and  call  for  a  change  of 
Bcejie  from  N"ort]iwe3terii  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  Birer.  This  majestic 
stream,  appropriately  called  by  the  Indians  the  Father  of  "Waters,  abounds 
in  islands  from  above  Cairo  nearly  to  New  Orleans.  These  islands,  com- 
mencing a  few  miles  below  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, are  nnmbercd  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-fonr.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Columbus,  the  rebels  retreated  down  the  river,  past  the  town 
of  Hickman,  to  one  of  these  islands,  known  as  Island  Number  Ten,  It  is 
situated  near  the  boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  general  course  of  the  river,  from  Cairo  to  iN'apoleon,  in  Ar- 
kansas,  is  a  little  west  of  south.  At  Island  Number  Ten,  however,  it  makes 
a  sudden  turn  back  upon  itselfj  and  flows,  for  six  or  eight  miles,  nearly 
due  north.  Then,  turning  as  abruptly  again,  it  continues  in  its  former 
southerly  direction. 

By  these  turns  in  the  river  two  promontories  are  formed,  one  on  the 
Missouri  or  western  shore,  and  one,  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  or 
Kentucky  bank.  Island  Number  Ten  is  situated  in  the  first  bend  of  the 
river.  It  commands  the  approach  for  miles  in  either  direction.  New 
Madrid  is  a  small  town  on  the  Missouri  shore,  opposite  the  point  of  the 
Kentucky  promontory,  and  below  Island  Number  Ten.  Some  miles  fur- 
ther down  the  river  is  Point  Pleasant.  A  few  miles  below,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee shore,  is  the  hamlet  of  Tiptonville.  The  annexed  diagram  wiU  af- 
ford the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  these  localities,  which,  through  the 
fortunes  of  war,  have  attained  such  celebrity. 

From  Island  Number  Three,  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  to  New  Ma- 
drid, is  a  distance  of  six  miles.  By  the  river  it  is  fifteen  miles.  From  Island 
Number  Ten  to  Tiptonville  it  is  Ave  miles  by  land,  while  it  is  twenty-«even 
miles  by  water,  Onbothsidesof  the  river  the  land  is  low  and  marshy.  On 
the  Kentucky  shore  an  immense  swamp  commences  nearly  forty  miles  above 
Island  Number  Ten,  and  extends  for  many  miles  below,  running  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  river,  with  but  a  narrow  stiip  of  dry  land  between.  Opposite 
the  island  this  swamp  becomes  an  unbroken  body  of  water,  called  Eeelfoot 
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Lake,  The  outlet  of  tiiis  lake  into  the  Mississippi  is  forty  miles  telow,  at 
Tiptonville.  Thus  the  whole  extern  bank  of  the  river  ia  here,  in  elfeet, 
an  island,  cut  oil'  from  tke  mainland  by  impassable  swamps.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  road  along  the  western  bank  of  Eeelfoot  Lake  from  Tip- 
tonville  to  Island  Niimber  Ten. 

The  western  or  Missouri  bank  of  the  river  here,  is  also  low  and  swampy. 
It  was  the  scene,  in  1811,  of  a  terrible  earthquake.  Large  tracts  of  land 
were  sunk  and  converted  into  lakes  or  swamps,  while  other  portions  of  the 
land  were  elevated  several  feet.  The  effects  of  this  earthquake  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  singularly  wild  and  broken  aspect  of  tlie  region.  It  has, 
indeed,  neither  hills  nor  ravines,  but  it  is  very  manifest  that  large  tracts  of 
land  have  suddenly  fallen  below  their  natural  level.  Tlie  entire  peninsula 
of  wliich  we  have  spoken  is  flat  and  marshy,  intersected  by  creeks  and 
bayous. 

Island  Number  Ten  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Tlie 
channel,  on  either  side,  affords  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  dxiring  General  Fremont's  campaign  in  Mi^ouri, 
the  rebel  General  Pillow  had  occupied  New  Madrid,  making  it  the  base  of 
operations  i^ainst  St.  Loms.  At  the  same  time  lie  occupied  and  threw  ap  a 
few  intreuchmentB  on  Island  Humber  Ten.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  history 
of  that  campaign,  it  was  a  part  of  General  Tremont's  plan,  for  the  descent 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  occupy  New  Madrid  at  the  same  time  tliat  he  ad- 
Tanced  on  WashviEe  by  the  way  of  EowHng  Green  and  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  Elvers.  This  part  of  the  plan  General  Halleek  did  not  exe- 
cute. The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  will  enable  the  reader  to  see 
the  importance  of  this  plan  of  General  Fremont,  and  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults to  the  Mississippi  expedition  from  its  omission.  If  the  National 
troops  had  taken  possession  of  New  Madiid,  when  they  could  easily  have 
done  BO,  Island  Number  Ten  could  not  have  been  occupied  hj  tlie  rebels. 
Consequently,  upon  the  evacuation  ot  Columbus,  the  gunboat  fleet  could 
have  swept  almost  unopposed  down  tlie  river,  along  its  whole  length  to  NeTs- 
Orleans,  and  could  have  kept  the  stream  clear  by  shelling  out  any  parties 
"wlio  should  have  attempted  to  throw  np  obstructions  upon  its  banks. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  rendered  it  evi- 
dent-that  Columbus  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  rebels  commenced  the  work 
of  strengthening  and  rendering  as  impregnable  as  possible  the  fortification  a 
on  Island  Number  Ten.  Their  ablest  engineer,  General  Beauregard,  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department,  and  he  personally 
directed  the  construction  of  these  fortifications.  The  heavy  ordnance  and 
military  stores  were,  as  far  as  p<Bsible,  removed  from  Columbus  to  this 
feland.  Siege-gD,ns  were  brought  np  from  below,  Eiver-batteries  were 
planted  at  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  island  frowned  with  batteries, 
guarding  every  .possible  approach. 

Cooperating  batteries  were  also  planted  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river.  They  were  so  aiTanged  that  any  gunboat,  coining  witliin  short 
range  to  attack  any  one  of  these  batteries,  would  be  exposed  to  the  con- , 
centrated  flre  of  them  all.  A  number  of  rebel  gunboats  was  also  ordered 
up  from  tlip  river  below,  Commodore  Hollins  commanding,  to  prevent  the 
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passage  of  the  river  by  the  patriot  fleet,  which  waa  being  eoUeeted  in  the 
waters  above.  Immense  stores  of  pi-oviaions  and  munitions  of  wat  were 
deposited  upon  the  island,  and  every  preparation  wliich  the  most  unrelent- 
ing energies  of  rebellion  and  treason  could  contribute  was  made  to  repel  a 
sudden  attadt  or  to  maintain  a  long  siege.  "While  these  worlds  were  in 
progress  at  Island  Number  Ten,  a  rebel  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men 
under  Major-General  McCown  occupied  "New  Madrid.  This  place  was  also 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vast  morasses^  and  was  approached  only  by  a  single 
planb-rosid.  As  tliis  was  commanded  by  the  rebel  gnnboats,  and  also  by 
tlie  strong  intrenchmenta  wliich  they  had  reared,  ]S^ew  Madrid  was  deemed 
by  the  rebela  unapproachable  by  any  patriot  force. 

This  position  was  chosen  by  the  rebels  as  their  next  stand,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Columbus,  for  the  command  of  _tlie  Mississippi  Kiver;  it 
might  well  be  deemed  impregnable.  There  seemed  but  little  prospect  of 
carrying  these  works  by  a  direct  attack  from  tlie  river,  and  from  no  other 
direction  could  they  apparently  be  approached.  Indeed,  it  seemed  very 
hazardous  to  make  the  attempt  to  carry  them ;  for  should  the  gunboats,  by 
which  alone  the  attempt  could  be  made,  be  disabled  in  the  fight,  the  rebel 
fleet,  lurking  at  the  foot  of  tlie  island,  could  easily  ascend  the  river  and 
levy  contributions  upon,  or  utterly  lay  in  waste,  all  the  rich  towns  which 
lie  along  the  sliores  of  the  ITortliem  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio. 

The  difficult  ajid  dangerous  task  of  reducing  this  position  was  intrusted 
to  Brigadier-General  John  Pope*  and  Admiral,  then  Commodore,  A.  H. 
Toote,  with  both  of  whom  our  readers  are  already  somewhat  acquainted. 
The  general,  in  comnxand  of  a  land  force,  was  to  dislodge  the  rebels,  if 
possible,  from  New  Madrid,  so  as  to  move  upon  Island  Number  Ten  from 
the  rear,  while  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  mortar-boats  were  to  commence  the 
bombardment  in  front.  Though  tlie  rebels  awaited  the  attack  with  some 
anxiety,  still  they  felt  very  confident  of  their  ability  to  hold  the  place 
against  any  force  which  could  be  brought  to  assail  it. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  Mempliis  "Argus"  of  March  6th,  "but  an  over- 
whelming force  can  ever  succeed  in  whipping  us  at  New  Maprid,  The 
approach  to  that  place  by  land  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  plank-road, 
which  leads  into  the  place  from  the  west,  and  which  the  enemy  have  to 
pass.  The  road  is  through  a  swamp  which  is  too  muddy  even  for  General 
Thompson's  command.  As  the  Federal  will  be  compelled  to  march  in  the 
road,  on  their  approach  to  the  town,  our  gnnboats,  under  the  command  of 
the  veteran  Commodore  Hollina,  will  be  the  death  of  many  a  Hessian. 
The  largest  guns  which  the  enemy  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  forces  are 
six  and  twelve  pounders,  while  we  can  play  upon  them  with  heavier 
ordnance.    For  the  enemy  to  get  p<«session  of  Memphis  and  the  Mississippi 

*  Major-Ganeral  John  Pope  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  i  321.  He  graduated  at  We.at  Point 
in  1842,  and  received  the  brevet  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  topographical  engineora.  Like 
most  of  our  army  ofEoere,  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  especially  at  Monte- 
rey and  Buena  Vista.  For  gallantry  in  the  latter  engagement  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  EaraesOy,  and  with  uncompromising  patriotism,  he  espoused  tte  National  cause  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  reljellion.  In  May,  1861,  iie  waa  appointed  brigadiar-generai  of  volun- 
teera.  Throughout  the  war  he  waa  one  of  the  moat  eonspieuous  and  eaergelio  of  the  patriot 
commanders. 
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valley,  it  woiil'l  require  an  army  of 
gi'eater  strength  than  Secretary  Stan- 
ton can  concentrate,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River." 

In  the  same  strain  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  Orleans  "  Delta"  wrote,  on 
the  8th  of  March  :  "  Yon  will  bo  glad 
to  learn  that  this  position  so  idn  i 
rably  adapted  by  nature  for  defensive 
purposes,  haa  been  so  strengthentd 
since  the  evacuation  of  Colnmbns  that 
it  can  bid  defiance  to  tho  a^aa  ilts  of 
the  enemy.  The  position  is  I  am 
confident,  impregnable  agimst  anj 
naval  force  that  can  approach  it 
New  Madrid  is  now  strong  enough  to 
be  held  in  perpetuo.  The  enemy  know 
that  they  must  carry  that  place  before 
they  can  hope  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  island.  The  country  around 
ia  a  dead  level,  and  whenever  the 
enemy  attempts  to  advance  they  will 
be  checked  by  the  fire  of  our  gunboat'^ 
It  is  the  opinion  of  our  oificers  thit 
no  infantry  force  can  stand  the  stoim 
of  shot  and  shell  which  the  gunboits 
can  shower  upon  them." 

On  the  21-st  of  February,  General 
Pope,  by  order  of  General  Halleuk, 
proiiieeded  to  the  town  of  Commerce 
on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  ri\er, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Cairo.  Here 
there  was  rapidly  assembled  a  force 
of  about  forty  thousand  men.  With 
this  army,  the  last  week  in  February, 
General  Pope  commenced  liis  march 
of  seventy-five  miles  across  the  coun 
try  for  Now  Madrid,  leaving  the  river 
on  his  left.  On  the  3d  of  March 
he  arrived  before  the  place.  New 
Hadrid  he  found  to  be  then  occu 
pied  by  five  regiments  of  rebel  in 
fantry  and  several  companies  of 
artillery.  By  careful  reconnoissanee, 
he  ascertained  that  the  place  was 
defended  by  a  bastioned  earthwork  of 
fi)urteen  heavy  guns  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  ;  while  another  strongly 
Vol-  n.— 17 
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constructed  rampart  of  seven  pieces  of  lieavy  artillery  guai'ded  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  These  two  formidable  forts  were 
connected  by  lines  of  intrenchment.  Six  rebel  gunboats  were  anchored 
along  the  shore,  each  carrying  from  four  to  eight  heavy  guns.  The  river 
was  so  high,  swollen  by  tlie  spring  floods,  and  the  country  around  so  low, 
that  from  the  decks  of  the  gunboats  one  could  look  directly  over  the 
bank,  the  marshes  which  spread  around  for  miles,  and  were  lower  than 
the  river.  There  could  be  no  secret  or  protected  advance  upon  the  city, 
lio  approaches  by  parallels,  and  no  advance  whatever  without  exposure  to 
the  concentrated  fire  of  forts,  intrenchraents,  and  gunboats. 

General  Pope  had  only  infantry  and  light  pieces  of  field  artillery,  which 
he-  had  painfully  dragged  through  the  miry  roads  of  Missouri.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  towards  reducing  the  place 
without  the  aid  of  heavy  siege-guns.  He  sent  back  to  Cairo  for  such  guns 
to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  him.  While  waiting  for  them  he  held  his 
army  back  out  of  the  range  of  the  gunboats,  anci  harassed  the  enemy  by 
continual  skirmishes  and  reconnoissances.  At  the  same  time  he  seized 
upon  and  strongly  occupied  Point  Pleasant,  twelve  miles  below  Wew 
Madrid,  Very  speedily  and  skilfully  Jie  so  intrenched  himself  here  that 
he  could  not  be  annoyed  by  the  rebel  gunboats,  while  he  effectually  block- 
■  aded  the  river  to  prevent  approaches  from  below.  Colonel  Plummer,  with 
several  regiments  of  infantry,  some  cavalry,  and  a  field-battery,  held  this 
important  place.  An  immense  advantage  was  thus  gained,  since  no 
transports  or  supplies  could  be  sent  up  the  river  to  Island  Number  Ten. 

The  occupation  of  this  point  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  but  it 
was  achieved  with  admirable  skill  The  bank  along  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  troops  should  pass  was  commanded  by  the  rebel  gunboats, 
which  patrolled  the  river  night  and  day.  There  was  a  good  road  running 
along  on  the  ridge  of  the  bank,  but  Colonel  Plummer  could  not  avail 
himself  of  it,  because  the  rumbling  of  his  artillery -wheels  would  have  be- 
trayed him  to  the  enemy.  He  was  compelled  to  travei^e  a  low,  moist,  soft 
road,  which  pa^ed  along  the  edge  of  the  morass,  where  he  was  slightly 
sheltered  by  the  bank  or  natural  leveo  which,  rising  aTfew  feet  high,  separ- 
ated the  river  from  the  marsh. 

A  dark  and  tempestuous  night  was  chosen,  when  the  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents,  and  when  the  roar  of  the  gale  drowned  ail  ordinary  sounds. 
The  mud  was  deep,  yet  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  artillery  were  dragged 
noiselessly,  almost  hub  deep,  through  the  mire.  Every  man  comprehended 
the  situation,  and  with  alacrity  sprang  to  his  work.  In  all  wai-s,  exhaus- 
tion and  exposure  are  more  rapacious  than  the  bullet.  Many  a  brave 
soldier  was,  hy  the  toil  of  that  terrible  niglit,  sent  to  his  grave. 

Eut  when  the  march  of  twelve  miles  was  completed,  and  Point  Pleasant 
reached,  the  night's  work  waa  but  just  commenced.  Hundreds  of  spades 
■were  instantly  at  work  throwing  up  intrenchments.  Before  the  morning 
dawned  a  sufficient  number  of  rifle-pits  were  dug  to  accommodate  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men.  Sunk  batteries  were  constructed,  where  the 
guns  were  planted  in  single  pieces,  so  as  to  present  aa  small  a  mark  as 
possible  to  the  enemy.     While  the  storm  of  that  black  night  was  howling 
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ever  tlie  rebel  encampments  and  flooding  .tlieir  tents,  they  liad  no  sus- 
picion of  the  stoi'in  of  war  which  was  gathering,  soon  to  fall  upon  them 
with  fury  far  more  unrelenting  than  the  tempest  of  wind  and  rain. 

The  morning  waa  gloomy  and  dark ;  the  gale  continued  unabated ; 
the  rain  still  ffell  in  ilooda.  In  the  distance,  the  patriot  troops  discerned 
two  rehel  transports  approaching,  struggling  up  the  swift  current  of  tho 
river,  which  here  rashed  to  the  ocean  with  the  combined  flood  of  three 
majestic  streams — the  MiBsissippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio.  The  rebel 
transports,  unsuspieions  of  any  danger,  were  conveying  supplies  to  Island 
I^Tumber  Ten,  As  soon  as  they  arrived  opposite  Point  Pleasant,  to  their  un- 
utterable surprise  there  suddenly  was  opened  upon  them  volley  after  yolley 
of  tweive-pound  shot,  while  a  hail-storm  of  mnsket-bails,  directed  with 
unerring  aim,  swept  their  decks.  Crippled,  and  threatened  with  imme- 
diate and  entire  destruction,  they  fled  back  out  of  the  range  of  the  guna. 
This  was  the  first  announcement  to  the  rebels  that  the  river  was  block- 
aded. It  was  emphatic  and  efiectual.  No  transports,  after  this,  attempted 
to  pass  by  this  point  up  the  Missifflippi,  AU  troops  and  supplies  for  Island 
l!Jf umber  Ten  were  henceforth  landed  below  at  Tiptonville,  on  the  Tennessee 
shore,  and  were  transported  across  the  country  to  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  tho  11th  of  March,  the  siege-guns  from  Cairo  arrived, 
under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Eissell's  engineer  regiment.  The  battery 
consisted  of  three  thirty- two-pounders  and  one  eight-inch  mortar.  Colonel 
Bissell  transported  these  pieces  across  the  river  from  Cairo  to  Bird's  Point, 
thence  conveyed  them  by  rail  twenty  miles  to  Sykestown;  from  which 
place  they  were  dragged,  twenty  miles  farther,  upon  carriages,  overrough, 
muddy,  and  almost  impassable  roads,  to  the  patriot  encampment  in  the 
rear  of  New  Madrid.     They  arrived  late  in  the  night. 

It  so  happened  that  the  next  night,  Wednesday,  the  13th,  was  dai'k 
and  stormy.  The  rebel  piclsets  were  driven  in,  and,  under  cover  of  its 
gloom,  these  guns  were  placed  in  battery,  within  eight  Iiundred  yards  of 
the  main  works  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  command  both  them  and  the  river 
for  some  distance  above.  The  battery  consisted  of  two  small  redoubts, 
connected  by  a  curtain.  The  works  were  protected  by  riile-]>its  in  front  and 
on  the  flanks,  and  were  occupied  by  two  regiments  of  infantry.  The  par- 
apets of  the  two  redoubts,  which  were  eighteen  hundred  feet  apart,  were 
eighteen  feet  thick  and  five  feet  high.  The  connecting  curtain  was  twelve 
feet  thick.  The  rifle-pits,  along  the  iront  and  flanks,  extended  in  a  line, 
curved  at  the  ends,  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  energy  displayed 
throughout  tliis  whole  department  is  worthy  of  great  commendation. 
"Within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  when  these  massive  guns  were  in 
storage  at  Cairo,  they  were  in  position  and  ready  to  open  upon  the  enemy 
at  New  Madrid.  Our  commanders  in  these  Western  campaigns  seemed  all 
inspired  with  tlie  desire  to  achieve  such  military  "  impossibilities."  This  is 
not  the  only  "  impossibility  "  which  Colonel  Bissell  performed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Island  Number  Ten,  This  great  achievement  was  accomplished 
only  by  tliat  indomitable  audacity  which  allowed  no  obstacle  to  be  insur- 
mountable. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  ISth,   tlie 
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rebels  discovered,  to  their  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  their  alarm,  tlie 
earthworks  which  had  bo  Buddtiuly  and  quietly  been  thrown  up  during 
tie  night.  At  first  they  supposed  that  the  redoubt  was  a  simple  breast- 
work for  the  protection  of  infantry.  Their  pickets  opened  fire  upon  it 
Tliey  were  answered  by  the  boom  of  thirty-two-poimders,  hurling  shot  and 
fiheU  far  within  their  lines.  Amazed,  alarmed,  they  immediately  concen- 
trated upon  the  menacing  works  the  fire  of  their  heaviest  artillery.  The 
g'.mboatB  also  drew  as  near  as  possible,  and  cooperated  in  the  attack.  But 
the  forty-two-pounders  appalled  them.  Every  boat,  if  exposed  continu- 
ously to  the  fire,  would  soon  he  destroyed.  They,  therefore,  steamed  down 
the  river  tmtil  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns,  tlien  loaded,  and  steaming 
baok  again,  discharged  their  broadsides  at  the  breastwork  while  still  ir. 
motion,  and  then  turning,  sought  again  a  place  of  safety.  But,  notwitli- 
standing  a!l  their  precautions,  in  a  few  hours  several  of  the  gunboats  were 
disabled,  and  three  of  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  rebel  fort  were  dismounted. 
The  cannonade  was  continued  with  great  vigor  all  day.  Th'  lUgh  the  rebels 
had  the  advantage  both  in  the  number  and  the  size  of  their  guns,  they 
only  disabled  one  of  the  National  pieces.  At  the  close  of  the  daj'  they 
found  the  result  of  tlie  engagement  so  disastrous  to  them,  that  the  rebel 
commander  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  hold  the  town.  Ono  desperate 
attempt  at  a  sortie  was  made  to  destroy  the  patriot  works,  hut  it  proved  a 
disastrbus  failure. 

The  morning  of  the  13th,  ushering  in  this  eventful  conflict,  had  dawned 
dear  and  beautiful.  But  i^  night  came  on,  Nature  seemed  to  assume  a 
epirit  of  sympathy  with  the  scene  of  violence,  passion,  and  ruin  which  the 
day  had  witnessed.  Vapors  gatliered  in  the  sky.  The  air  became  close 
and  sultry.  As  the  sun  went  down,  black  clouds,  like  a  marshalled  army, 
came  rolling  up  from  the  west,  and  the  distant  rumblings  of  heaven's 
heavy  artillery  were  heard,  indicative  of  an  elemental  battle  in  the  skies. 
Just  before  midnight  the  storm  broke  in  the  full  fury  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  of  southwestern  tempests.  As  the  rain  fell  in  floods,  through 
the  blackened  air,  the  darkness  was  only  rendered  more  intense  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  an  incessant  roar  of  thunder.  The  patriot 
eoldiers,  muffled  in  their  dripping  blankets,  stood  like  statues  guarding 
their  works  against  any  attack  the  eneuiy  might  malie  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

But  the  rebels  had  been  so  roughly  handled  during  the  day,  that,  instead 
of  planning  an  attack,  they  were  thinking  only  of  escape  by  flight.  In  the 
darkness  and  the  storm,  the  rebel  troops  were  transported  silently  and 
witli  great  celerity  across  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  Hdd  tlie  rebel 
general,  McOown,  exhibited  as  much  sagacity  and  energy  in  holding  New 
Madrid  as  he  did  rapidity  of  execution  in  evacuating  it,  the'  reduction  of 
Inland  Number  Ten  would  have  been  far  more  diifieult. 

At  lengtli  the  storm  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  night,  With  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  tlie  National  troops  were  all  at  their  posts, 
prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  combat.  They  opened  a  vigorous  fire 
upon  the  rebel  fortifications.  The  fire  was  not  returned,  and  no  evidence 
could  be  perceived  of  the  presence  of  the  foe.     Much  snrprieed,  a.recon- 
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IS  oi-dered,  "but  the  reconnoitring  party  were  directed  to  ap- 
proach the  rebel  lines  with  extreme  caution,  iest  they  should  fall  into  an 
ambuscade.  They  marched  over  the  intervening  ground,  nntll,  with  'their 
bayonets,  they  could  touch  the  rebel  intrenchments,  and  yet  they  met  only 
tiilence  an,d  solitude,  as  of  the  tomb.  They  clambered  over  the  ramparts, 
Kot  a  living,  being  was  to  be  seen.  The  forts  and  the  town  were  all 
deserted.  Soldiers,  citizens,  negroes,  all  were  gone.  The  town  wi^  left 
without  an  inhabitant. 

Two  men,  indeed,  were  found  soundly  asleep.  The  evacuation  had  been 
conducted  in  such  stealtliy  silence  as  not  to  awake  them.  Now  Madrid 
was  a  city  where  many  men  of  opulence  resided.  In  lis  suburbs  were  many 
mansions  of  great  architectural  elegance,  and  very  splendidly  furnished. 
Large  mirrors  and  costly  paintings  still  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  rosewood 
furniture,  of  Parisian  manufacture,  embelHahed  the  saloons.  All  these 
multiplied  comforts  and  luxuiies  were  accumulated  under  the  blessings  of 
that  Governmenli  which  these  men,  with  parricidal  hands,  were  now  stri- 
ving to  destroy.  Their  crime  was  great.  Severe  as  had  been  their  punleh- 
meut,  they  deserved  it  all.  General  Pope  could,  perhaps,  have  taten  the 
place  by  storm,  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  his  guns.  Humanely  he 
said,  "  I  can  take  the  place  at  once,  but  it  will  cost  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
men.  I  will  take  it  and  lose  but  few.  Jfy  conscience  will  not  permit  me 
to  sacrifice  uselessly  the  lives  of  men  intrusted  to  my  care." 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  instantly  planted  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
the  three-times-three  hearty  cheers  of  our  victorious  soldiers  announced 
to  the  patriot  army  that  they  had  captured  New  Madrid.  The  troops,  who 
were  at  that  moment  at  breakfast,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  echoed  back 
the  cheer,  in  a  volume  of  sound  which  floated  over  the  river,  and  seat  dis- 
may to  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and  retiring  foe.  *  The  flight  ol'  the 
rebels  had  been  so  precipitate  that  their  dead  wei-e  left  unburied.  Largo 
stores  of  provisions  and  amiriunition  were  abandoned  to  the  victors.  Sup- 
pers were  left  upon  the  tables  untouched.  The  private  baggage  of  the 
ofleers  and  the  knapsacks  of  the  men  encumbered  the  tents,  Candlea 
were  found  burning.  A  few  of  the  lighter  guns  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  but  they  were  easily  raised  again.  The  larger  guns  were  spiked,  but 
so  imperfectly,  in  tlie  hurry  of  the  evacuation,  that  the  spikes  were  removed 
in  a  few  hours.  As  the  TJnion  soldiers  exultantly  exi>lorcd  the  deserted 
encampment,  they  found  that  they  had  indeed  taken  a  rich  prizG.  Thirty- 
three  cannon,  several  tliousand  stands  of  arms,  magazines  stored  with  the 
moAeriel  of  war,  tenta  for  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  This 
achievement  was  gained  with  a  loss,  by  the  TJnion  troops,  of  but  fifty-one 
in  killed  and  wounded.     The  rebel  loss  is  unknown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  sudden  and  apparently  cowardly  evac- 
uation of  New  Madrid.  It  was  so  strongly  and  skilfully  fortified,  and 
aU  its  approaches  were  so  carefully  guarded,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
empty  boast  of  the  rebels  that  the  place  was  impregnable.  At  the  time 
it  was  evacuated  it  was  occupied  by  over  nine  thousand  troops,  so  sd- 
vantageously  posted  that  but  few  commanders  would  have  ventured  Uie 
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attempt  to  carry  it  hj  storm.  It  was  also  so  thoroughly  supplied  witli  pro- 
visions that  a  siege  must  halve  been  of  long  duration  and  of  donbtfnl 
result.  The  rebels  knew,  as  well  as  General  Pope,  that  New  Madrid 
was  the  key  to  Island  ISTumber  Ten.  "Why  they  should  have  surrendered 
it,  with  so  shght  a  straggle,  remains  a  mystery. 

With  alacrity  the  Union  troops  wheeled  the  captured  guns  around 
and  turned  them  upon  tlie  river,  ifot  a  rebel  gunboat  below  could 
ascend.  The  post  which  the  rebels  had  fortiiied  with  so  much  care  be- 
came a  National  fortress,  and  the  all-important  base  for  future  oneration? 
in  tlie  reduction  of  th  eisland. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  at  !N"ew  Madrid,  Admiral 
Foote  was  preparing  hia  flotilla  of  gunboats  for  the  bombardment  of  the 
island,  and  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  to  sweep  rebellion  from 
the  banks  below.  On  Saturday,  the  16th  of  March,  the  day  after  the  evac- 
uation, he  left  Hickman,  where  his  fleet  liad  been  rendezvoused,  with  eight 
gunboats,  ten  mortar-boats,  and  an  uncounted  number  of  steam-tugs, 
advance-boats,  and  transport  steamers.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  fixed 
upon  the  movements  of  this  flotilla.  It  was  then  supposed  that  the  great 
battle  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  fought  at  Island  ]!^"um- 
ber  Ten.  The  enemy  being  driven  from  that  stronghold,  it  was  thought 
that  the  fleet  could  sweep  the  river,  almost  unimpeded,  to  New  Orleans. 
Miny  h  wove  d  1  ted  vl  ether  t  wo  Id  1  e  j  oss  ble  for  the  gunboats  to 
8  le     e  the  mn  e  se  battel  e   o    the     land    nd  the  adja  ent  shore. 

The  fortiflcations  on 
the  land  and  the  main- 
land were,  as  we  have 
stated  formidable  both 
m  the  number  of  their 
gun^  and  the  weight  of 
metal  which  they  threw. 
They  were  also  ■  well 
poatel  to  protect  each 
other  The  National 
fleet  could  not  come 
w  th  n  short  range  of 
battery  A,  as  may  be 
een  by  the  diagram, 
wthoifc  being  subject 
to  the  concentrated  fire 
ot  tl  e  other  batteries. 
Tl  e  g  mboats  were  also 
compelled  to  Are  from 
anchorage,  otherwise  the 
rap  d  current  of  the 
1  ver  would  sweep  them 
down  into  the  enemy's 
h  nd.  They  could  not, 
by  keeping  up  steam. 
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treast  the  current,  so  as  to  fire  from  the  etern,  since,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, they  were  only  iroa-plated  on  the  bows  and  the  eides. 

After  a  careful  reconnoiasance,  the  gunboats  were  anchored  just  above 
the  point  of  the  promontory  which  was  opposite  the  land  batteries.  The 
land  Qf  this  promontory,  which  here  creates  so  remarkable  a  bend  in  the 
river,  is  so  low  that  the  batteries  on  Island  Number  Ten,  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant,  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  point  from  the  decks  of 
the  gunboats.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  March  the  bombardment 
was  commenced  by  throwing  sheila  over  the  promontory  into  the  rebel 
works.  It  was  opened  simultaneously  by  the  gunboats  and  the  mortar- 
boats  upon  the  island  batteries,  and  upon  batteryA  on  the  mainland.  In 
a  bombardment  conducted  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles  a  vast 
amount  of  shot  and  shell  are  necessarily  wasted.  Whatever  the  damage 
caused  by  so  remote  a  fire  by  day,  can  generally  be  repaired  at  night. 
Day  after  day  of  incessant  bombardment  continued,  while  the  shores  of 
tiie  Mississippi  resounded  with  the  nnintemiitted  roar  of  these  enormous 
guns.  Three  weeks  were  thus  occupied  in  hurling  tons  of  iron  over  the 
promontory  into  the  rebel  works,  and  yet  no  apparent  impression  was  pro- 
duced. The  fieet  remained  immovable  at  its  anchorage,  emitting,  hour  after 
hour,  its  sullen,  deafening  roar,  while  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  mo- 
notony of  the  scene.  The  country  grew  impatient  and  the  rebels  jubilant 
over  this  ineffective  firing.  Much  exultation  was  manifested  by  rebel 
aympathizers,  over  the  apparent  failure  of  the  mueh-vaunted  fiotilla,  in 
tliis  its  first  engagement  of  any  magnitude  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  The 
fact  was  carefully  concealed  by  the  Union  officere  in  command  of  the  fio- 
tilla, that  this  apparent  waste  of  powder  was  but  a  cover  for  other  and 
far  more  effective  operations.*  '    ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  bombardment  commenced, 
General  Halleek  directed  General  Pope  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to 
construct  a  road  from  New  Madrid,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
through  the  swamps  to  the  end  of  the  promontory  opposite  the  islanc^ 
there  to  erect  batteries  to  cooperate  with  the  fieet  in  the  bombardment. 
Colonel  Bigsell's  engineer  regiment  was  deputed  to  perform  this  task.  He 
made  the  needed  examination,  and  pronounced  the  plan  to  be  impractical 
ble.  The  ground  was  so  marshy  as  to  forbid  the  building  of  a  roa^  and 
so  low  opposite  the  island  as  to  afford  no  good  position  for  a  battery.  By 
the  careful  exploration  of  this  immense  morass,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
intersected  with  many  creeks  and  bayous,  which  could  perhaps  be  so  con- 

*  In  the  rebal  account  of  tlie  war,  published  at  Richmond,  it  ia  written;  "  Oq  tha  1st  of  April 
General  Beuregard  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  at  Richmond  that  the  bombardment  had 
condnued  for  fifteen  days,  in  which  time  the  enemy  had  thrown  three  thousand  shalla,  expending 
about  ens  hundred  thouHand  pounds  of  powder,  with  the  result  on  our  side  of  one  man  killed  und 
noue  Bsriously  wounded.  Every  day  the  mortars  cunlinued  to  boom,  and  still  the  cannon  of  the 
island  replied  with  duU,  sullen  roar,  wasting  shot  and  temper  alike.  The  very  birds  became  ac- 
customed to  the  artificial  thunder,  and  alighted  upon  the  hrauohes  of  the  trees  overhanging  the 
mortars,  in  the  sulphurous  amoke.  The  tongues  of  flame,  leaping  from  the  mouths  of  the  mor- 
tars, araida  crash  like  a  tJiouaand  thunders,  and  then  the  columns  of  smoke,  rolling  up  in  beauti- 
fill,  fleecy  spirals,  developing  into  rings  of  exquisite  proportions,  afforded  Soma  of  tha  most  uicg- 
niScent  Bpeotacles,"— Sirut/iern  Ilistortj  of  Bit  War,  vol.  i.,  293. 
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neeted  and  cleared  of  obstructions,  that  boata  could  be  floated  aeroKS  frorp, 
the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  to  a  point  in  the  river  below  the  island.  If 
General  Pope,  at  New  Madrid,  could  get  a  few  transportB,  or  even  a  tug- 
boat, to  tow  his  army  across  the  river  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  he  could  cut 
off  entirely  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from  the  island,  and  also  efi'ect  so  per- 
fect an  investment  of  the  place  that  the  rebels  could  obtain  no  further 
supplies.  A  TJnion  citizen  of  New  Madrid,  familiar  with  the  country, 
suggested  this  idea  to  General  Schuyler  llaniilton.  He  accepted  the 
thought,  revolved  it  in  his  own  mind  into  delinite  shape,  and  proposed  to 
General  Pope  to  cut  a  steamboat  canal  across  the  promontory.  Colonel 
Biasell,  to  whom  as  an  engineer  the  plan  was  presented,  pronounced  it  to 
be  quite  practicable.  General  Pope  directed  him  to  prosceute  the  enter- 
prise with  the  utmost  possible  vigor,  investing  him  with  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  procure  materials  for  his  difficult  undertaking. 

Four  steamers  from  Cairo,  of  light  draught,  and  six:  fiat- boats  were  imme- 
diately sent  down  with  all  the  necessary  impleraente  for  the  enterprise, 
and  to  cooperate  in  tlie  work.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  canal 
was  twelve  miles.  The  canal  was  to  be  fifty  ieet  wide,  and  not  less  than 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep.  One-half  of  its  length  it  w:^  to  be  cut  through 
heavy  timber,  by  sawing  off  the  trees  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  ■  The  remainder  of  the  canal  ran  through  swampy,  stagnant  bayous, 
filled  with  tangled  brush.  The  line  of  procedure  in  this  remarkable  un- 
dertaking was  as  follows : — First,  there  were  three  launches  urged  slowly 
along  the  pools,  occupied  by  workmen  who  opened  the  track,  clearing 
away  the  brush  and  driftwood.  Then  followed  three  rafts  with  skilful 
axemen,  who  felled  the  overhanging  trees,  and  sawed  off  those  in  the  watery 
path  below  the  water.  The  rafts  were  followed  by  a  steamboat  provided 
with  a  system  of  ropea  and  piilleys  to  remove  the  larger  timber  which  the 
men,  unaided  by  such  engines,  could  not  handle.  Thus,  while  the  rebels  were 
kept  occupied  with  the  bombardment  for  nine  or  ten  days,  this  little  fiUet 
was  groping  its  way  through  woods,  and  marshes,  and  bayous,  and  pools, 
to  s^ail  the  foe  at  a  point  from  which  they  had  no  anticipation  of  an  at- 
tack. "  This  herculean  labor  was  prosecuted,"  says  General  Pope,  "  with 
untiring  energy  and  determination,  under  exposures  and  privations  very 
unusual  even  in  the  history  of  warfare," 

By  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  tlie  canal  was  open  and  ready  for  use. 
Three  days  before  this,  on  the  first  day-  of  the  month,  the  monotony  of  the 
bombardment  was  enlivened  by  a  very  daring  and  successful  exploit.  A 
■  reconnoissance  of  the  batteries  on  the  island  had  been  ordered  by  Admiral 
Foote.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  hy  night.  The 
command  of  the  expedition,  arranged  by  Colonel  Buford,  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Boberts,  of  the  Forty-second  Illinois  Kegiinent.  He  placed  one  hun- 
dred picked  men  in  five  cutters.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
April,  the  clouds  gathered  thick  and  the  wind  rose,  boding  a  storm  of  unu- 
sual severity.  As  the  rayless  night  enveloped  the  fleet  and  the  shore  in  im- 
penetrable gloom,  the  gale  increased  to  a  tornado,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
At  midnight  the  storm  was  at  its  height.  The  stoutest  forest  trees  were  hent 
like  withes  before' the  wind,  and  the  river  was  lashed  into  foaming  billows. 
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Frequent  gleams  of  lightning  threw  a  momentary  glare  over  the  scene, 
which  was  followed  by  the  blackness  of  darkness.  "While  the  storm  added 
not  a  little  to  some  of  the  hazards  of  the  enterprise,  if;  afforded  other  signal 
advantages  to  the  heroic  spirits  who  had  undertaken  it. 

Sheltered  by  the  darkness  and  the  tnmult  of  the  elements,  the  boats, 
with  muffled  oars,  descended  thej'iver,  and  passing  all  the  batteries  on  the 
shore  unseen,  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  battery  at  the  head  of  the 
island.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  revealed  tliem  to  the  sentries.  It  was 
but  for  an  instant.  All  was  dark  again.  The  sentries  fired  a  few  harm- 
lesa,  random  shots,  and  fled  back  upon  the  hill.  The  boats,  impelled  hj 
vigorous  rowel's,  were  in  a  moment  at  the  sliore.  The  men  leaped  upon 
the  island,  rashed  to  the  battery,  spiked  the  guns,  regained  their  boats 
itnhurt,  and  exultant,  though  still  silent,  forced  their  way,  against  the  cur- 
rent and  the  storm,  back  to  the  fleet.  The  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  heroic  adventure  was  quite  inspiriting  to  the  beleaguering  army. 

The  canal  was  completed.  Light  transports  could  pass  tlirough,  but 
there  was  not  depth  of  water  for  the  gunboats.  The  rebels  had  antici- 
pated that  General  Pope  would  make  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  ]S"ew 
Madrid,  and  to  prevent  this,  they  had  planted  field-pieces  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  and  below  that 
city.  To  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with  transports  alone,  in  the  face  of 
these  batteries,  and  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  rebel  gunboats,  which 
could  ascend  from  below,  was  indeed  a  difficiilt  and  hazardous  enterprise. 
It  was  evident  tliat  the  river  could  not  be  crossed  without  the  aid  of  g\in- 
boats.  The  canal  cpuld  not  be  made  deep  enough  for  their  passage,  and  it 
seemed  utterly  impossible  that  they  could  run  down  the  river  without  be- 
ing blown  into  fragments  by  the  heavy  batteries  bristling  on  the  banks 
and  on  the  island.  Admiral  Poote  was  in  command  of  the  fleet.  He  waa 
exactly  the  man  for  the  occasion.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Captain  "Walker, 
of  the  gunboat  Carondelet,  received  the  following  order  from  Commodore 
Foote :—  » 

"  You  will  avail  yourself  of  the  first  fog,  or  rainy  night,  and  drift  your 
steamer  down  past  the  rebel  batteri^  on  the  Tennessee  shore  and  Island 
Number  Ten,  until  you  reach  New  Madrid,  I  assign  you  thiB,  as  it  is  vitally 
important  that  a  gunboat  should  be  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  General  Pope's  army,  while  he  crosses  to  the  Tennessee  side  of 
the  river.  I  must  enjoin  upon  you  the  hnportaiiee  of  keeping  your  lights 
secreted  in  the  hold  or  put  out ;  keeping  your  officers  and  men  from  peak- 
ing, when  passing  the  forts,  above  a  whisper,  and  then  only  on  duty,  and  of 
using  e^'ery  other  precaution  to  prevent  the  rebels  suspecting  that  you  are 
dropping  below  their  batteries.  Commending  you  and  all  under  your 
command  to  the  care  and  protection  of  God,  who  rules  the  world  and 
directs  all  things,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  A,  H,  FooTE, 

"  P.  S. — Should  you  meet  with  disaster,  you  will,  aa  a  last  resort, 
destroy  tlie  steam  machinery,  and,  if  impossible  to  escape,  set  fire  to  your 
gunboat,  or  sink  her,  and  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels," 
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Tlie  night  of  Friday,  the  ith  of  April,  was  selected  for  attempting  the 
enterprise.  The  adventure  was  deemed  one  so  full  of  peril,  tliat  none  but 
volvmteerB  were  called  upon  to  embark  in  it.  Captain  Walker  himself, 
with  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit,  had  offered  his  services.  M.T.  O,  T.  Fishback, 
of  the  "Mississippi  Democrat,"  had  obtained  the  perilous  privilege  of  a 
passage  on  the  Carondelot,  and  it  is  to  his  graphic  pen  that  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  particulars  of  the  enterprise. 

Dxiring  tho  day,  the  hull  of  the  Oarondelet  was  strengthened  by  every 
contrivance  which  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  most  vulnerable  parts  of 
the  boat  were  shielded  with  rolls  of  surplus  chains.  The  decks  were 
covered. witli  a  layer  of  heavy  planks  to  resiet  plunging  shot.  A  heavy 
hawser  was  wound  around  the  pilot-house  up  to  the  window.  Barriers  of 
wood  were  constructed  about  the  boilers.  Tho  sailors  were  provided  with 
hand-grenades  and  the  moat  efficient  weapons  to  repel  hoarders,  while 
sharpshooters  stood  in  readiness  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  any  approach- 
ing assailants.  Hoae,>  for  throwing  hot  water  upon  any  intmders  upon  the 
boat,  were  attached  to  the  boilers,  A  large  coal-barge,  laden  with  compact 
bundles  of  hay,  was  taken  in  tow  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  lire  of'  the 
batteries. 

During  the  afternoon  the  atmosphere  became  hazy,  and  as  the  sun  set, 
thick  clouds  gathered  and  the  wind  blew  freshly  from  the  stormy  quarter, 
indicating  just  the  weather  which  was  desired.  By  ten  o'clock  at  night 
the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  darkness  reigned  supreme,  while  the  heavy 
masses  of  a  thunder  tempest  were  rolling  up  tho  western  akj.  All  lights 
were  extinguished ;  breathless  silence  was  imposed ;  the  linc«  were  cast  off, 
and  the  Oarondelet  started  on  its  perilous  trip.  The  machinery  was  so 
adjusted  as  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  steam  through  the  wheel-house,  thus 
avoiding  the  puffing  which  results  from  its  passage  through  the  pipes. 

For  the  first  half  mile  all  went  well,  and  there  was  good  hop3  of  passing 
the  rebel  batteries  unobserved.  Suddenly  the  soot  in  the  chimneys  took 
fire,  and  flames  five  feet  in  height  leaped  from  their  tops,  throwing  a 
bright  illumination  upon  the  boat  and  eveiy  thing  around.  The  flame, 
quickly  extinguished,  immediately  broke  forth  again.  The  casualty 
resulted  from  the  alteration  in  the  machinery  to  change  the  escape  of  the 
steam.  The  vigilant  eyes  of  the  enemy  were  of  course  arrested  by  this 
apparition  of  a  National  gunboat  drifting  by  their  batteries,  and  exposed  to 
point-blank  range  from  almost  every  gun.  The  anxious  crowd  on  the  fleet 
above,  who  were  listening  for  the  signal-gun  which  should  announce  the 
safe  passage  of  the  batteries,  heard  the  alarm  roll  from  the  rebel  encamp- 
ments on  the  shore  and  on  the  island.  Five  signal-rockets  pierced  the 
stormy  clouds,  instantly  followed  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries. 
Flash  succeeded  flash,  and  roar  followed  roar  as  more  than  a  hundred  guns, 
in  rapid  volleys,  discharged  their  shot  and  shell  upon  the  dim  target  float- 
ing before  them,  which  target  could  only  be  seen  as  revealed  by  the  vivid 
flashes  of  the  lightning. 

It  often  seems  as  though  nature  had  a  pulse  which  throbbed  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  passions  of  man.  Just  at'this  time  the  rising  tempest  reached 
its  crisis.     The  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  followed  by  incessant 
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peala  of  thunder,  while  the  rain  descended  in  floods.  The  artillery  of 
heaven  drowned,  by  its  snperior  grandeur,  the  feeble  artillery  of  man. 
As  concealment  was  now  out  of  the  question,  the  engineer  was  ordered  to 
put  on  a  full  Jiead  of  steam,  and  to  drive  the  boat  with  all  possible  speed 
past  the  batteries.  A  man  was  stationed  at  the  bow,  with  lead  and  line,  to 
give  the  soundings.  Anotlier  upon  tlie  upper  deck  passed  the  word  back 
to  the  pilot.  In  the  pilot-house  Captain  Walker  was  stationed.  Outside, 
entirely  unprotected  from  the  shower  of  shell,  shot,  and  rifle-balls,  which 
now  began  to  rain  thick  and  fast  upon  the  boat,  stood  Captain  Hoel,  the 
the  acting  first  master  of  the  gunboat,  watching,  by  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning, the  course  of  the  banks  of  the  stream,  receiving  the  soundings,  and 
shouting  his  ordera  to  the  pUots  at  the  wheeL 

Thus  through  the  rain,  the  darkness,  the  storm  of  shot,  and  shell,  and 
bullets  from  thousands  of  marksmen,  the  Oarondelet  pushed  rapidly  down 
the  river,  sweeping  by  the  laud  batteries,  the  island  batteries,  and  passing 
a  formidable  floating  battery  anchored  just  below  the  island.  Strange  to 
say,  she  escaped  wholly  uninjured.  Such  race  no  ship  ever  ran  before. 
The  patriot  flotilla  above  the  island  was  crowded  with  anxious,  almost 
breathless  listeners.  The  roar  of  the  midnight  storm,  from  earth  and  sky, 
deafened  them.  Their  eyes  were  almost  blinded  by  flashes  from  battery 
and  cloud.  The  Oarondelet  had  not  fired  a  gun.  Far  away  in  the  darkne^ 
and  behind  the  bend  of  the  river,  no  vestiges  of  her  conld  be  discerned. 
It  seemed  to  he  impossible  that  she  could  have  survived  so  terrible  a  fire. 
The  most  sanguine  feared  that  the  brave  little  steamer,  with  all  her  heroic 
crew,  was  drifting,  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruin,  beneath  the  waves.  At  all 
events,  the  steamer  was  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  batteries,  for  the  firing  had 
ceased,  and  no  sounds  were  heard  but  the  mntta.'ings  of  the  receding 
thunder  and  tho  wailinga  of  the  storm.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  sus- 
pense. If  the  boat  escaped,  six  heavy  guns  were  to  be  fired  to  announce 
the  joyful  fact. 

Suddenly,  tar  down  the  river,  the  boom  of  a  single  gun  was  heard,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  and  another,  till  the  majestic  echoes  of  the  six 
rolled  along  the  river  and  the  land.  Such  a  frenzy  of  joy  earth  seldom 
witnesses.  A  cheer  rose  louder  than  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  rap- 
turous as  if  from  the  lips  of  the  bleat.  The  men  embraced  each  other, 
danced,  sang,  shouted,  sent  back  an  answering  salute ;  and  the  Admiral, 
the  heroic  Admiral  Foote,  bravest  of-  the  brave,  and  noblest  of  the  noble, 
who  never  commenced  an  enterprise  without  looking  to  God  for  guidance, 
glided  away  from  tho  throng,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  to  give  thanks  to 
God  in  his  closet,  where  he  was  daily  wont  to  commune  with  bis  Maker. 

In  twenty  minutes,  aided  by  a  full  head  of  steam  and  the  swift  current 
of  the  river,  the  Oarondelet  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries,  and  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  safely  anchored  at  New  Madrid.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success,  on  the  night  of  the  6fch  the  gunboat  Pittsburg 
followed  the  example  of  the  Oarondelet,  and  with  equal  safety.  The  next 
morning,  the  7th  of  April,  four  transports,  laden  with  troops,  passed  through 
the  .canal  to  New  Madrid.  The  two  gunboats  promptly  silenced  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  National  troops,  r 
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after  regiment,  were  pushed  rapidly  across  in  the  transports.  As  fast  as 
the  divisions  landed  thej  were  urged  rapidly  forward  to  head  oif  the  rebels 
from  any  retreat  by  the  road  to  Tiptonville.  The  panic-stricken  rebels 
now  thought  only  of  escape.  They  were  surrounded ;  all  suppHea  were  cut 
off;  resistance  was  hopeless.  Immediately  abandoning  the  island,  they 
made  a  despairing  and  yet  feeble  effort  to  cut  their  way  through  the  patriot 
troops,  who  were  seizing  all  the  avenues  of  flight  on  the  Tennessee  sliorc. 
Wherever  the  disordered  masses  appeared  they  were  driven  back  upon  the 
swamp. 

At  four  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  rebels,  who  were  nnder 
command  of  General  Mackall,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  offering  to  snrreiider. 
Three  generals,  seven  colonels,  seven  regiments,  several  battalions  of 
infantiy,  five  companies  of  artillery,  twenty-four  cannon,  several  thousand 
stands  of  small  arms,  large  magazines,  abundantly  stored  with  munitions 
of  war,  and  an  immense  number  of  tonta,  horses,  and  wf^ons,  were  taken 
on  the  island  by  the  victors.  The  batteries  on  the  shore,  erected  with  tlie 
highest  engiueering  sldll,  and  armed  by  seventy  heavy  rifled  guns  varying 
in  calibre  from  thirty-two  to  a  hundred  pounders,  were  all  taken,  with  all 
their  magazines  and  camp  equipage.  The  force  of  the  rebels  surrendered 
amonnted  to  about  five  thousand.  Four  steamers  aud  a  floating  battery 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  patriots.  In  this  great  achievement  of  the 
final  capture,  the  ISTational  forces  did  not  lose  a  man,  either  on  the  land  or 
on  the  gunboats. 

Thus  fell  the  spcond  rebel  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi  Hiver.  It  is 
not  National  boasting  to  say,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  of 
war,  the  record  of  a  deed  more  heroically  accomplished.  It  is  seldom  that 
any  military  movementhEW3  displayed  more  skill  in  tlie  generals,  or  more  seal, 
intrepidity,  and  endurance  in  the  soldiei-s.  The  capture  of  Island  Number 
Ten,  contemplated  in  all  its  aspects,  is  one  of  the  moat  memoi-able  achieve- 
ments of  this  civil  war,  which  has  been  so  full  of  deeds  of  daring. 

In  the  rebel  account  of  this  transaction,  contained  in  the  "  Southern  His- 
tory of  the  War,"  we  read :  "  The  unhappy  men  on  the  island  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate;  the  Confederates  on  the  mainland  having  fled 
with  precipitation.  On  one  of  the  hospital  boats  were  one  hundred  poor 
■\vretches,  half  dead  with  disease  and  neglect.  On  the  sliorewere  crowds 
of  our  men  wandering  around  among  the  profusion  of  ammimition  and 
stores,  A  few  of  them  effected  their  escape,  throngh  the  most  remarkable 
dangers  and  adventures.  Some  trusted  themselves  to  hastily  constructed 
rafia,  with  which  to  float  down  the  Mississippi,  hoping  to  attract  the 
attention  and  aid  of  those  living  on  the  shore.  Others  gained  the  upper 
banks  of  the  river,  where  for  several  days  and  nights  they  wandered,  lost 
in  the  extensive  cane-brakes,  without  food  and  in  severe  toil.  Some  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  stragglers,  principally  from  the  forces  on  the  main- 
land, succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Bell's  Station,  on  the  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  reached  Memphis. 

"  The  disaster  was  considerable  enough  in  the  loss  of  Island  Number  Ten, 
but  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  the  consequences  in  the  loss  of  men, 
',  ammunition,  supplies,  and  everything  appertaining  to  an  anhy,  all 
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of  whicli  niiglit  possibly  have  been  avoided,  increased  the  regrets  of  the 
South,  and  swelled  the  triumph  of  her  enemies.  No  single  hattle-field  had 
yet  aiforded  to  the  North  Buch  visible  fruits  of  victory  as  had  been 
gathered  at  Island  Number  Ten."* 

*  southern  History  of  ihe   War,  ToL  i.  p.  29C 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORTS  PILLOW  AUD  RANDOLPH,  AND  OF  MEMPHIS. 
(Mi7  und  Jone,  1863.) 

Thb  Gttnboat  Plebt. — Battle  os  the  Ritek.— Incidents, — Evagcation  of  the  Forts. — 
Descent  TO  JlEi[pm8.~IiATTLE  OF  THE  Gunboats  and  thb  Rams, — ScawEaop  HeucpIsu  ako 
Death., — Desthuotion  op  the  Rebel  I'lhbt, — OiPTunE  oe  Meuphi.'j, 

Though  tlie  conquest  of  Island  Number  Ton  was  an  acliievement  of 
momentous  importance,  it  was  still  but  one  of  a  seiies  of  iereulean  strug- 
gles which  were  necessary,  before  tlie  majestic  Mississippi  should  be  opened 
in  its  sweep  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 
Between  Island  Number  Ten  and  the  city.of  Memphis  there  were  two  for- 
midable rebel  fortifications,  known  respectively  as  Fort  Pillow  and  Fort 
Kandolph.  They  were  twelve  miles  apart,  on  high  bluffs,  called  the  First 
and  Second  Chiokasaw  Bluffe.  The  upper  of  these  forts  was  seventy 
milea  north  of  Memphis. 

With  the  energy  which  characterized  all  the  movements  in  this  .depart- 
ment, not  an  hour  was  lost  in  pressing  forward  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
sweeping  all  traces  of  the  rebellion  from  tiie  Mississippi,  and  in  tlms 
opening  again  the  gi'eat  national  river  to  the  connnerce  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  12th  of  April,  only  four  days  after  the  sun-ender  of  Island 
Number  Ten,  the  fleet  of  gunboats,  accompanied  by  transports  and  mortar- 
boats,  left  l^ew  Madrid,  and  steamed  down  the  river  to  attack  Forts  Pillow 
and  Randolph.  About  this  time  Admiral  Foote  obtained  leave  of  absence. 
He  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Donelson,  so  that  for  several  months  he 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  crutches.  His  health  was  so  seriously 
impaired  that  many  of  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life,  and  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  heed  tlie  injunctions  of  his  physicians  and  seek  repose.  Captain 
0.  H.  Davis  took  his  place  as  commander  of  tlie  squadron. 

At  Plum  Point  the  Miesissippi  turns  eharply  from  its  southern  course, 
and  flows  almost  difectly  east.  After  running  several  miles  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  strilies  tho  First  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  is  thrown  abruptly  back 
again  in  a  southwest  direction,  whieh  course  it  continues  below  Island  No. 
Thirty-four,  where  it  again  bends  in  a  majestic  curve  towards  the  south. 
Here  the  Tennessee  shore  bulges  out  to  fill  the  convex  side  of  the  curve. 
At  this  point  are  found  the  Second  Chickasaw  Bluffe,  surmounted  by  Fort 
Randolph,  twelve  miles,  as  we  have  stated,  below  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  First 
Chickasaw  Bluffs.  Opposite  Plum  Point  is  the  village  of  Osceola,  in 
Arkansas.  The  ibrtifications  on  these  two  bluffs  were  as  admirably  located 
83  any  engineer  could  desire,  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations. 
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The  little  squadron  steamed  rapidly  down  the  river,  aided  by  the  swift 
current,  and  on  the  evening  of  Siinday,  the  13th  of  April,  reached  Plnin 
Point.  Here  they  anchored  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pillow, 
■which  fort  was  al!  in  view  at  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  Three 
rebel  gunboats  were  huddled  under  the  guns  of  this  fort.  The  lieavy 
mortars  were  moved  from,  the  Union  boats  to  Craighead  Point,  on  the 
Arlianaaa  shore,  where,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  17th;  they 
opened  a  vigorous  fire  of  sheila  upon  the  rebel  gunboats  and  batteries. 
To  this  fire  the  rebel  batteries  energetically  responded.  Por  several  days 
this  bombardment  continued,  the  thunder  of  the  explosions  reverberating  for 
a  great  distance  up  and  down  the  river,  though  but  very  little  damage  was 
inflicted  on  either  side.  The  water  of  the  river  was  so  high,  flooding  vast 
r^ions  around,  that  the  land  force  could  not  cooperate  in  this  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  we  have  already  described,  had 
been  fought  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  events  indicated  another  impending 
conflict  at  Corinth.  General  Pope  was  accordingly  directed  to  repair 
immediately  with  the  forces  under  his  command  to  Pittsbui-g  Landing, 
leaving  two  regiments  only,  with  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
G.  N.  Fitch.  This  withdrawal  of  the  land  force  left  Captain  Davis,  with 
the  gunboats  and  the  mortar-boats,  almost  unaided,  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  formidable  fortresses,  "With  twenty-flve  thousand  men  in 
thirty  transports,  General  Pope  arrived,  on  the  21st  of  April,  at  Pittsbuig 
Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  the  rebels  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  destroy  the  National  fleet.  Behind  a  projecting  point  of  the  shore 
they  had  prepared  a  squadron  of  eight  iron-clads,  three  or  four  of  them 
fitted  as  rams.  The  Union  mortar-boats  had,  as  usual,  been  towed  down 
and  anchored  in  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  gunboats.  Sud- 
denly, from  around  the  point  which  had  concealed  them  from  sight,  the 
rebel  squadron,  under  full  head  of  steam,  made  its  appearance.  The  lead- 
ing vessel  was  a  ram  of  immense  weight  and  strength,  coated  with  railroad 
iron,  and  furnished  with  engines  constructed  to  drive  hor  with  great  velocity. 
The  ram,  with  energy  which  impressed  every  beholder  with  a  sense  of  the 
sublime,  sought  out  the  Cincinnati,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Union 
fleet,  thinking  that  after  her  destruction  the  remainder  could  be  easily 
disposed  of. 

The  Cincinnati  was  anchored  near  the  shore,  and  a  large  mass  of  drift- 
wood had  accumulated  about  her  bows.  Thus  entangled,  she  became  par- 
tially unmanageable,  and  the  iron  ram  was  rushing  fiercely  upon  her. 
The  Cincinnati  could  not  turn  her  bows  to  escape ;  and  to  back  ont  would 
be  only  to  run  with  her  stem  against  the  steel-clad  prow  of  her  antagonist, 
thus  adding  to  the  force  of  the  crushing  blow.  The  gunners  sprang  to 
their  pieces,  and  from  their  stern  guns  let  fly  a  volley,  at  but  a  few  yards 
distance,  into  the  face  of  the  plunging  ram.  The  balls  glanced  from  the 
thick-ribbed  armor  like  hail-stones  from  an  iceberg.  Another  volley  was 
discharged  with  the  same  effect.  In  another  moment  the  ram,  with  all  her 
tremendous  weight  and  velocity,  struck  the  steamer  on  the  starboard  stem, 
and  fortunately,  without  inflicting  any  serious  damage,  tlirew  violently  the 
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Btem  around,  so  that  the  Cincinnati  eonld  get  Iieadway  to  escape  from  tbe 
shore,  and  at  the  samo  time  coald  ponr  a  whole  broadside  directly  into  the 
rebel  craft.  Greek  now  met  Greek — broadside  followed  broadside.  A 
series  of  rapid  evolutions  at  the  same  time  ensued,  in  which  the  ram  strove 
to  emsh  the  gunboat,  and  the  boat  strove  to  elude  the  blows. 

And  now  the  ram,  both  boats  being  still  in  rapid  motion,  was  along- 
side of  tbe  Cincinnati,  and  a  dense  mass  of  men,  anned  to  the  teeth,  were 
prepared  to  spring  on  board  tho  National  ship,  and  seize  it  bj  utterly  ovei'- 
powering  the  crew.  Timbers  were  crushing,  as  the  boats  ground  against 
each  other.  The  shout  rang  through  the  sulphurous  hold  of  the  Cincinnati, 
penetrating  the  thunders  of  thi^  incessfwit  cannonade,  "  All  hands  prepare 
to  repel  boarders !"  The  men  seized  Carbines,  boarding-pikes,  cutlasses, 
and  rushed  to  their  appointed  stations,  while  the  steam  battery  was  made 
ready  to  throw  floods  of  hot  water  upon  the  assailing  rebels. 

In  the  midst  of  this  awful  yet  inspiring  scene,  Commander  Stembel 
sprang  upon  decl;,  and  with  accurate  aim  dischai'ged  a  revolver  directly 
into  the  head  of  the  pilot  of  the  ram,  killing  him  instantly.  The  pilot's 
mate  seized  a  gun,  and  as  tlie  gallant  cbmmander  turned  to  attend  to  some 
other  duty,  discharged  a  bullet,  which  entered  his  shoulder  behind,  and 
passed  out  through  his  neck.  He  fell,  and  was  carried  below.  As  the 
wheel  of  the  rebel  ram  was  loosened  from  tlie  grasp  of  the  pilot,  the  boat 
swung  off  and  drifted  down  the  stream.  By  tliis  time  the  whole  squadron 
on  both  sides  was  engaged  in  the  fight,  each  boat  striking  wherever  it 
could  pot  in  a  blow. 

The  Cincinnati,  disabled  by  the  butting  she  had  received,  was  soon 
found  to  bo  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  ^ivas  run  ashore.  A  fortunate  shot 
from  one  of  the  National  gunboats,  passing  through  the  boiler  of  one  of 
the  rebel  boats,  tbe  Mexico,  destroyed  the  boat  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
The  sajne  shot,  continuing  its  course,  entered  another  rebel  boat,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  it  was  bumed  to  the  water's  edge.  The  National  boat  St.  Louis 
came  crashing  down  upon  tbe  rebel  ram  Mallory,  and,  nearly  cutting  her  in 
two,  sank  her  immediately.  Most  of  the  crew  went  under  the  wave  in 
their  ship.  Half  a  dozen  only  were  saved  by  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 
St.  Louis, 

The  action,  conducted  with  tlie  utmost  possible  fury,  lasted  for  nearly  an 
hour.  One  of  tbe  National  gunboats,  in  a  sinking  condition,  had  been 
run  ashore.  Another,  the  Mound  City,  was  seriously  injured  on  the  star- 
board bow.  No  other  Union  boat  was  injured.  But  four  men  in  the 
Union  fleet  were  wounded.  The  rebels  were  no  long-er  in  a  condition  to 
prolong,  the  battle,  and  undercover  of  the  smoke,  which,  in  the  calm  of  a 
cloudless  May  morning,  hung  in  a  dense  canopy  over  the  river,  they 
retreated  rapidly  down  the  stream,  behind  the  protection  of  their  land 
batteries.  The  rebel  accounts  of  this,  as  of  all  their  battles,  are  so  contra- 
dictory, that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  accuracy,  the  amount  of  their 
loss.  Eebel  deserters  subsequently  reported  that,  in  addition  to  those  who 
sank  to  a  watery  grave  in  the  Mallory,  one  hundred  and  eighty  dead 
bodies  were  taken  from  the  fleet  on  its  return  from  the  engagement. 

Anotlier  montli  passed  away  of  languid,  monotonous,  inefl'ective  bom- 
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bardment  on  both  sides.  The  fleet  kept  its  position,  occasionally  tlirowiiig 
a  shell,  by  way  of  reminder,  into  the  enemy's  worlca,  awaiting  quietly 
other  operations  which  it  was  beheved  woiiM  compel  the  rebels  to  evaouato 
both  of  the  forf3.  The  main  object  of  the  squadron,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  General  Pope's  force,  was  to  keep  up  the  show  of  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Pillow,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  rebel  fleet  up  the  river. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  rebels  under  General  Beauregard  fled  from 
Corinth,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  ITational  troops  under  General 
Halleck.  This  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  rebel  army  from  Teimes- 
eee  rendered  Forts  Pillow  and  Eandolph  no  longer  tenable,  since  they 
were  flanked  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  National  troops.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  June  both  forts  were  evacuated,  every  thing  of  value  haying 
been  previously  destroyed  or  removed.  It  had  already  been  found  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  most  of  the  garrison  from  both  of  the  forts,  to  strengthen 
General  Beauregard  at  Oorintli.  These  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of 
the  riyer  being  tlma  removed,  the  morning  after  the  Union  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  the  heights,  the  National  fleet,  consisting  of  the  five  gunboats, 
Benton,  Cairo,  Carondelet,  Lonisville,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  four  rams, 
Monarch,  Lancaster,  Ko.  3,  and  Queen  of  the  ■West,  descended  tlie  river  to 
Memphis,  and  anchored  for  the  night  about  two  miles  above  the  city. 

Hei'6  the  rebel  gunboats,  from  above  and  below,  had  rendezvoused,  to 
dispute,  the  further  passage  of  the  stream.  They  consisted  of  formidable 
ironclads,  the  Beauregard,  Little  Rebel,  Price,  Bra^,  Lovell,  Van  Dom, 
Jeff.  Thompson,  and  Sumter.  This  fleet  was  nndef  the  command  of 
Commodore  Edward  Montgomery ;  the  iron-clad  rams  of  the  National 
fleet  under  Colonel  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.  Colonel  Ellet  was  an  engineer 
of  some  note  previona  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  war.  He  built  the 
wire  suspension  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmoant,  and  also  tliat 
over  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  other  Western  railroads.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he  urged  upon  the  Navy  Department  the 
importance  of  constructing  rams,  especially  for  use  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  His-  suggestions  were,  however,  rejected,  Undiscouraged  by  this 
repulse,  he  submitted  his  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  where  he  met 
with  better  saecess.  Receiving  the  commission  of  colonel  of  engineers, 
he  repaired  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  converted  four  steamers  into  iron- 
clad rams,  with  which  he  had  now  joined  Captain  Davis's  fleet.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  i*ams  vrere  the  Monarch  and  the  Queen  of  tiie  West,  the 
latter  being  his  flag-ship.  He  was  placed  in  independent  command  by  the 
War  Department,  not  being  subject  to  orders  from  Captain  Davis,  but 
reported  directly  to  the  Navy  Department. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  National  squadron  arrived  ■within 
sight  of  the  Kghts  of  the  city.  As  there  were  no  batteries  to  pass,  some 
of  the  more  ardent  ones  inquired  why  they  were  to  remain  there  all  night, 
within  sight  of  their  long-desired  haven.  The  morning  satisfactorily 
answrat^d  this  question,  and  justified  the  prudence  of  Captain  Davis. 
Vfith  the  earliest  light  two  of  the  Union  gunboats  steamed  cautiously 
dotvn  the  river  on  a  reeonnoissanco.     As  they  passed  around  a  bend  in  the  ^ 
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river,  and  camo  in  Ml  sight  of  Mempliis,  they  discovered,  lying  close  to 
the  shore,  the  rebel  fieet,  under  full  head  of  eteain,  eight  vessels,  all  iron- 
clads, and  all  rams.  Having  thus  accompHshed  the  object  of  their  recon- 
noisaance,  they  returned  rapidly  to  the  iieet. 

The  rebels,  supposing  that  they  were  fleeing  afl'righted,  immediately  set 
ont  in  pursuit,  and  sent  a  few  shot  after  them,  which  passed  over  the  gun- 
boats, and  fell  harmlessly  into  the  water  beyond.  Captain  Davis  immediately 
signalled  all  his  gunboats,  five  in  number,  to  advance  and  meet  the  foe. 
The  transports  and  mortar-boata  were,  of  course,  of  no  avail  in  such  a 
conflict  as  this.  Tlie  rams  were  an  independent  fleet,  which  would 
indeed  render  all  possible  assistance,  but  which  were  subject  only  to  tho 
orders  of  Colonel  EUet. 

The  two  fleets  approached  eacli  other  in  line  of  battle,  five  National 
gunboats  on  the  one  side,  eight  rebel  gunboats,  which  were  also  rams, 
on  the  other.  When  within  a  mile  of  each  other  they  both  opened  fire. 
Soon  they  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  volley  succeeded  volley 
in  the  most  rapid  succession.  It  was  at  the  early  hour  of  half-past  four  in 
the  morning.  The  guns  had  awakened  the  citizens  of  Memphis,  and  by 
thousands  they  rushed.to  the  edge  of  the  blitffs  upon  which  tho  city  ia 
built.  Directly  before  them,  down  upon  the  water,  so  near  that  individuals 
eould  be  discerned  in  the  boats,  the  naval  battle  was  raging.  Probably  in 
tho  whole  history  of  this  world  such  a  scene  was  never  witnessed  before. 

For  some  time  the  battle  stormed  sublimely  with  flasli  and  smoko,  and 
incessant  peals  of  cannon,  and  shot  and  shell  crashing  against  the  armed 
sides  of  the  ships,  and  rieochetting  over  the  placid  waters  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  there  steamed  from  around  a  bend  in  the  river  a  singular-looking 
craft,  rushing  forward  at  almtet  fabulous  speed.  Every  eye  upon  the 
shore  was  turned  to  this  strange  object,  pressing  down  into  the  battle  like 
a  living,  enraged,  devonring  monster.  It  was  Colonel  Ellet's  ram,  the 
Queen  of  tlie  West.  Soon  another  similar  craft  was  seen  emerging  from 
behind  the  bend.  It  was  the  Monarch.  The  booming  of  the  cannon  had 
announced  to  Colonel  EUet  the  opening  of  the  engagement,  and  the 
gallant  patriot  needed  no  other  summons  to  lead  him  into  the  fray.  The 
rebels  caught  sight  of  these  new-eomers  with  surprise  and  alarm,  and  hesi- 
tated, halted,  and  slowly  began  to  fall  back  with  the  current. 

The  Queen  of  the  West,  with  marvellous  speed,  rushed  through  the  Na- 
tional gunboats,  single-handed,  ran  into  the  group  of  rebel  rams,  and  select- 
ing the  Beauregard,  plunged  at  her  victim.  Shot  and  shell  glanced  harm- 
less from  the  armed  prow  and  sides  of  this  strange  assailant.  When  within 
ten  feet  of  the  rebel  Beauregard,  the  pilot  of  that  vessel  adi'oitly  swimg  his 
boat  around  so  as  to  avoid  the  blow.  The  Queen  shot  swiftly  by,  and, 
without  losing  Iier  momentum,  made  a  plunge  at  the  rebel  steamer  Price, 
which  chanced  to  be  near  and  in  an  available  line  of  movement.  Tho 
Price  w^  on  tho  alert,  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  Queen ; 
hut  the  indignant  Queen  contemptuously  shook  the  balls  from  her  impene- 
trable mail,  and  striking  her  antagonist  amidships  with  one  fearful,  fatal 
blow,  crushed  in  the  wheel-house,  and  splintering  like  pipe-stema  her  ribs 
of  oak  and  iron,  crushed  in  one  side  of  the  ship.     No  second  blow  waa. 
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needed.  The  Price,  rapidly  linking,  waa  just  able  to  reach  the  Arkansas 
shore,  where  she  settled  down  a  perfect  wreck,  in  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

The  Queen,  elated  with  tliis  triumph,  turned  upon  lier  heel  and  made 
anotiier  rush  at  the  Beauregard.  The  rebel  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
with  eqiial  alacrity  hastened  to  the  encounter.  Head  to  head  thrae  mas- 
Bive  ships,  with  steel-clad  bows,  each  driven  at  a  speed  of  nearly  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  plunged  at  each  other,  each  sti-iving  to  crusli  its  adversary. 
By  a  skilful  movement  of  the  helm,  the  rebel  evaded  the  menacing  prow 
of  the  Queen,  and  struclt:  his  antagonist  on  the  side.  The  blow  made 
every  timber  strain  and  creak,  hurled  the  ponderous  guns  from  their 
places,  shattered  the  massive  engine  in  the  hold,  and  opened  a  gaping 
wound,  through  which  the  water  ruslied  in  torrents.  The  Queen  neei^ 
no  second  blow.  She  too  has  met  the  fate  of  war,  and,  seriously  disabled, 
can  take  no  further  active  part  in  the  tremendous  conflict.  Slie  still  views 
the  fight ;  but,  most  deplorable  of  all,  the  heroic  Colonel  Eilet,  to  whose 
patriotism  and  genius  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never 
be  repaid,  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  knee,  fell  upon  tlie  deck,  having  received 
a  wound  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

The  patriot  Monarch  was  now  B.een  rushing  headlong  at  the  Beaure- 
gard, to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Queen.  The  Beauregard  opened  a  vigor- 
ous lire  upon  her  approaching  assailant.  The  Monai-ch,  scornfully,  deigned 
no  reply,  but  plunged  on  like  a  locomotive  facing  a  liail-storm,  and  furi- 
ously striking  the  Beauregard,  dashed  in  her  bows.  The  ilood  of  the 
Mississippi  rushed  in,  and  the  woimded  rebel  settled  rapidly  down,  and 
suddenly  disappeared,  ingulfed  in  the  deep,  dark  waters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gunboat  fleet  was  not  idia  The  thunder  of  its 
guns  was  incessantly  reverberating  over  the  waves,  and  not  an  opportunity 
was  lost  to  throw  their  heaviest  metal,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  upon  the 
rebel  fleet.  Sharpshooters  were  also  placed  in  every  available  position  to 
pick  oif  the  gunners  at  their  posts,  and  to  strike  every  head  or  hand  which 
for  one  moment  was  visible.  One  of  the  patriot  gunboats,  the  Benton, 
getting  a  very  fair  chance,  threw  a  fifty-pound  shot,  from  a  rifled  Parrott, 
at  the  Lovell.  The  ponderous  missile  struck  the  rebel  aft,  juat  above  the 
water-line,  tearing  open  a  large  hole,  and  causing  an  explosion  of  the  boiler. 
The  water,  rushing.in  lilce  a  ton-ent,  in  less  than  four  minutes  sunk  the 
boat  in  seventy  feet  of  water.  The  steamer,  settling  down  into  theaa 
depths,  passed  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  rapid  current  flowed  unob- 
structed over  the  spot.  Many  of  the  crew  were  earned  down  in  the  boat. 
Some  fifliy,  wounded  and  scalded,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  while 
struggling  in  the  water,  a  few  of  them  were  rescued  by  boats  sent  instantly 
from  the  patriot  flotilla  for  their  rehef.  The  current  was  so  rapid  that 
most  of  these  unhappy  men  were  swept  into  a  watery  grave.  For  a  few 
moments  the  fury  of  the  battle  at  that  spot  was  forgotten,  the  attenticai 
of  all  being  airestod  by  the  fifty  struggling  men  who  covered  the  surface 
of  the  river.  Friend  and  foe  generously  contended  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  rescue  the  siifferers.  Elsewhere,  however;  the  battle  raged  sis 
mercilejsly  as  before. 

It  v.-a8,  as  we  liave  mentioned,  a  beautiful  June  morning.     The  river 
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was  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  mirror.  There  ■was  not  a  breath  of  air  to 
Bweep  away  the  smoke  which  now,  in  a  dense  snlphnrous  canopy,  hung  over 
the  arena.  The  levee  of  Hempliia  was  black  witli  tlie  crowd  of  human 
beings  gazing  upon  this  sublime  spectacle.  In  vain  they  endeavored  to 
pierce  the  gloom,  where  the  ilash  of  gnns  and  the  thunder  of  their  explo- 
siona  alone  announced  the  terrible  etrife  which  was  raging.  Prom  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  the  rebel  gunboats  had  been  slowly  falling 
back,  crowded  closely  by  the  Union  fleet.  There  remained  to  tliem  only 
the  Jcif.  Thompson,  the  Bragg,  the  Sumter,  and  the  Yan  Dorn.  The 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  patriot  fleet  fell  so  destructively  upon  the 
rebels  that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and,  turning  on  their  heels,  they 
sought  safety  in  flight.  The  Thompson  ran  ashore,  and  the  officerB  and 
crew,  leaping  over  her  bows,  escaped  into  the  woods.  The  crew  had  hardly 
escaped  when  a  shell  was  thrown  on  board,  which,  exploding,  set  the  ship 
in  flames.  There  was  no  escape  for  the  iiTounded.  l^o  one  was  letl  to 
describe  tlieir  agonies  as  they  writhed  beneath  the  touch  of  the  consuming 
fixe.  At  length  a  spark  reached  the  magazine,  and,  with  a  fearful  explo- 
sion, the  ship  was  blown  into  fragments.  The  Bragg,  crippled,  and  hopelesa 
of  escape,  vigorously  pursued,  also  ran  ashore,  half  a  mile  below.  The 
ci-ew  escaped  in  the  woods.  The  vessel  was  left  in  the  bands  of  the  victors. 
The  same  doom  awaited  the  Sumter.  The  Van  Dorn,  of  all  the  rebel  fleet, 
■wss  the  only  one  to  escape.  Being  a  very  swift  boat,  she  paddled  down 
the  swift  current  of  the  stream  bo  rapidly,  that  our  fastest  runnere  could  not 
eatch  her,  and  the  pursuit  was  soon  relinquished. 

The  triumph  of  the  Union  fleet  was  entire.  The  exultation  of  the 
Union  men  on  the  lev6e  at  Memphis,  in  view  of  this  glorious  victory,  could 
only  be  measured  by  the  dismay  which  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  secession- 
iats.  The  National  fleet  now  came  to  anchor  before  the  city,  and  sent  in  a 
demand  for  its  surrender.  Memphis  had  no  naeana  of  defence  whatever, 
and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Union  troops.  The  engagement 
had  lasted  but  little  over  an  hour.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  casualties,  of 
any  importance,  which  had  occurred  to  the  National  fleet,  were  the  injury 
received  by  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  wound  of  Colonel  Ellet.  The 
wound  was  so  shght  that  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing,  at  the 
time,  his  duties.  It  subsequently,  however,  proved  more  serious  than  was 
at  first  imagined.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  on  the  Slst  of  June,  he  died 
at  Cairo.  It  ia  a  singular  fact  that  the  only  person  on  the  National  side 
killed  in  this  terrible  action  was  the  one  whose  ingenuity  in  contrivance 
and  bravery  in  action  had  so  eminently  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Union  arms.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  could  never  be  ascertained. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  severe.  About  one  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken. 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Colonel  Ellet  sent  four 
men  ashore,  who  raised  the  United  States  flag  over  the  post-office.  There 
was  one  rebel  flag  left  floating  in  the  city,  which  could  not  be  drawn  down, 
ae  the  ropes  had  been  cut.  A  crowd  of  rebels  gathered  around  it,  and  with 
Buch  show  of  mob  violence  protected  it,  that  two  companies  of  soldiers  had 
to  be  landed  to  disperse  the  crowd,  before  the  pole  could  be  cut  down.     In 
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the  mean  time  the  singular  spectacle  was  presented  of  two  hostile  flags  float- 
ing side  by  side.  Colonel  G.  N.  Fitch  wm  appointed  provost-marshal  of 
the  subjugated  city.  With  great  good  sense,  the  Mayor  of  Memphis  co- 
operated with  Colonel  Pitch  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  TlsuB 
Memphis  passed,  from  the  hands  of  fonl  rebellion,  back  again  under  the 
protection  of  the  Nation9.1  Government,  Memphis  is  the  most  populous 
and  important  city  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  Its  population,  in 
1860,  was  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-iive.  It  now 
became  one  of  the  most  important  National  ports  viion  the  Mississippi 
River, 
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ErreKuaTn  op  Ticksbueg. — TiBioue  Plass.  1.  The  Canal.  2.  Lake  Providence.  S.  Moos 
l^KE.  4.  The  Yazoo. — Tee  March  thrqdgh  iue  Mohaes.— -Eunmno  tub  Baiteribs. — 
Lakdino  at  BRUiNSBuiMt. — ^The   MABcn.— SuccEBsioff  OF  Battles  and  Victories, — Ticks- 


The  fall  of  Mtoiphia  inspuied  the  Kational  Government  witli  new  zeal 
to  open  our  great  TTational  highway,  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  from  Cairo  to, 
the  Gulf.  The  insolence  of  a  few  thousand  rebels,  residing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  endeavoring  to  wrest  from  the  nation  that  most  raajestie 
stream  upon  whose  tributaries  hundreds  of  millions  are  to  find  their  homes, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  man's  audacity.  A  few  months  after  the 
IJational  flag  waa  again  floating  over  Memphis,  an  expedition  was  sent 
down  the  river  to  Yicksburg.  It  consiBted  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  who 
were  conveyed  in  one  hundred  transports,  accompanied  by  several  gun- 
boafs.     The  expedition  reached  Vicksbnrg  the  last  of  September. 

This  city  was  situated  on  a  high  bluff,  about  four  hundred  miles  above 
Jfew  Orleans.  Here  the  rebels,  who  had  escaped  from  Corinth,  agaiik  ren- 
dezvoused. Upon  these  frowning  eliils  they  reared  their  boasted  Gibraltar, 
Torts  and  batteries,  with  connecting  curtains,  and  armed  with  the  heaviest 
ordnance,  and  garrisoned  l)j  thirty  thousand  rebel  troops,  crowned  tha 
bluff  for  miles.  General  Sherman,  under  rather  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, had  made  an  attack  upon  Vicliaburg  by  endeavoring  to  storm 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  In  this  heroic  attempt  he  had  been  bloodily  repulsed. 
It  hence  became  evident  that  the  defensive  works  on  tlie  north  of  Vicks- 
burg  were  so  strong  that  they  could  not  be  carried  by  assault. 

General  Grant,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  this  expedition, 
descendiiig  the  river  from  Cairo  with  his  transports,  was  north  of  the  city, 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns.  How  could  those  massive  batteries  be 
praesed  ?  In  front  of  Vicksburg  the  river  makes  a  great  bend  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  the  city  on  the  eastern  shore  at  the  toe.  General  Grant's 
first  effort  was  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  fiom  the  river  above  to  the 
river  below  the  city,  so  that  the  boats,  with  the  army,  could  pass  out  of 
reach  of  the  rebel  shot. 

Twelve  hundred  negroes  worked,  with  a  will,  upon  this  ditch  for  weeks. 
But  then  came  floods  of  rain,  and  the  swollen  torrent  of  the  river  broke  in, 
before  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  enterprise  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Another  attempt  was  then  made.    . 
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Seventy  miles  above  Vioketurg,  on  tlie  western  eliore  of  the  river,  and 
but  five  miles  from  its  banks,  there  was  a  vast  sheet  of  water  called  Lake 
Providence.  This  sheet,  by  a  series  of  streams,  lakes,  and  bayous,  spread 
out  through  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  encumbering  stumps,  snags,  and 
fallen  trees,  opened  a  possible  passage  to  Red  Kiver,  and  through  that  to 
the  Mississippi  again,  one  hundred  and  fifty  milea  below  Vicksburg, 

A  canal  was  cut  from  the  river  into  the  lake.  One  steamer  and  a  few 
barges  entered  for  tlieir  romajitic  voyage.  Their  path  led  through  the 
gloomy  forest  of  boundless  swamp,  by  the  Bayou  Tensas,  and  the  Bayou 
Baxter,  and  the  Ouachita,  and  we  Jmownot  what  series  of  nameless  lakes  and 
runs,  into  the  Red  River,  For  weeks  the  blows  of  the  pioneer's  axe  and 
the  puff  of  the  steam  dredge  echoed  through  tlaose  solitudes,  which  even 
the  Lidian's  canoe  bad  perhaps  never  penetrated.  Still  the  heroic  little 
fleet  crept  slowly  along,  till  at  last  a  drought  came,  and  the  shallow  lagimes 
aUowod  no  farther  progress.     And  this  enterprise  was  also  abandoned. 

Another  effort  was  then  made.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Yicksburg,  as  the  bird  flies,  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Helena,  there 
is,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  what  is  known  as  Moon  Lake.  It  is 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  river.  From  flie  southem  extremity 
of  the  lake,  Yazoo  Pass  leads  into  Cold  River,  and  this  into  the  Talla- 
hatchie, and  this  into  the  Yazoo,  which  enters  tlie  Mississippi  at  Vicksburg, 
and  whose  mouth  was  strongly  guarded  by  rebel  batteries. 

It  was  thought  possible  that,  by  cutting  a  canal  into  Moon  Lake,  a  way 
might  be  forced  for  the  transports  through  those  clogged  and  winding 
streams,  into  the  Yazoo  above  the  rebel  intrenchments,  so  as  to  strike 
Vicksburg  in  the  rear.  The  boats  entered  the  lake,  and  commenced  their 
descent  tlirough  these  savage  wilds.  It  was  an  entei'prise  to  task  to  the 
utmost  human  sagacity,  skill,  and  endurance.  The  tortuous  channel,  the 
huge  branches  of  the  cypress  and  sycamore  trees,  upturned  by  toi'nadoes, 
ajid  the  stumps,  snags,  and  decay  of  the  eternal  forest,  which  obstructed 
their  jjath,  togetlier  with  the  smft  current  of  the  swollen  Mississippi, 
rushing  through  the  bayous— all  combined  to  render  the  navigation  such 
as  might  appall  the  boldest  adventurers. 

The  steamers  drifted  upon  the  current,  using  the  paddle-wheels  mainly 
to  retard  their  speed.  They  often  came  to  a  dead  stop,  so  that  their 
average  progress  was  not  more  than  a  mile  in  three  and  a  balf  hours. 
Successfully  the  expedition  surmounted  all  obstacles  until  it  entered  the 
Yazoo,  Here  the  rebels  had  reared  forts,  and  interposed  obstructions 
which  could  not  be  passed.     Thus  this  effort  failed. 

Stiil  another  plan  was  attempted.  Our  gunboats  held  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo,  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi. 
They  then  came  to  bluffs,  frowning  witli  rebel  batteries.  Just  before 
reaching  the  bluffs,  Steele's  Bayou  opens  into  the  stream.  Following  this, 
in  a  circuit  north  and  east,  you  reach  Black  Bayou,  through  which  you 
enter  Rolling  Fork  and  Sunflower  Rivers.  Thus,  by  a  eireuit  of  some 
himdred  miles,  you  enter  the  Yazoo  again,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  up 
the  river,  just  below  Yazoo  City. 

Through  this  tortuouiS  channel  General  Grant  tried  to  force  hia  way. 
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Commodore  Porter  led  tlae  gunboat- floot.  General  Sherman  commanded 
tlie  infantry.  Their  path  was  to  be  cut  through  an  impenetrable  forest, 
growing  ranldy  from  an  almost  boundless  morass.  The  rebels  swanned 
like  hornets,  ■  Their  sharpshooters  infested  every  possible  lurking-plac^ 
They  felled  trees  before  and  behind  the  expedition,  and  piled  up  every 
possible  obstruction.  At  length  the  danger  of  being  entrapped  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  forest  became  so  great,  that  tliis  enterprise  was  also  aban- 
doned as  a  failure. 

General  Grant  had  not  placed  much  reliance  upon  any  of  theseexperi- 
ments.  They  occupied  the  army  and  interested  the  country,  and  gave  a 
chance  of  success,  until  the  spring  floods  should  so  abate  that  he  could 
execute  his  main  design.  That  hour  at  length  aiTived,  The  evaporation 
and  drainage  of  the  swamp  Lad  rendered  the  morass  passable  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  Secretly  General  Grant  constnicted 
seventy  miles  of  corduroy  road,  and  marched  his  army  through  the  con- 
cealing forest,  from  Ifillikeu's  Bend  above,  to  a  point  twenty  miles  below 
Yiekaburg. 

The  night  of  the  16th  of  April  came,  dai-k  as  Egypt.  The  gnnboata 
made  a  midnight  a^ault  upon  the  batteries.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  tumult 
three  transports,  with  their  exposed  sides  protected  by  cotton-bags  and 
bundlesiof  hay,  with  steam  at  high  pressure,  attempted  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  batteries.  Two  succeeded.  One  was  destroyed.  But  the  crew 
escaped  to  the  western  shore,  and  were  saved,  Pive  days  after,  six  more 
transports,  laden  with  provisions,  attempted  the  perilous  race.  All  suc- 
ceeded but  one. 

The  army  which  had  marched  through  the  swamp  had  now  five  ti'ans- 
ports  with  which  to  cross  the  river.  Several  iron-clad  gunboats  had  also 
joined  them,  under  the  protection  of  whose  guns  it  was  hoped  that  the 
troops  could  effect  a  landing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream.  After 
some  pretty  hard  fighting,  the  patriot  army  was  landed  at  Bruinabm^, 
from  whence  they  marched  to  Port  Gibson,  dnving  the  foe,  wherever  they 
appeared,  helter-skelter  before  them. 

Soon  after  General  Grant  had  taken  Port  Giteon,  he  received  a  letter 
from  General  Banks,  in  l^ew  Orleans,  stating  that  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence operations  for  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson,  which  wi^  about  three 
hundred  miles  farther  down  the  river.  Should  he  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
he  would  then  join  General  Grant  with  twelve  thousand  men.  General 
Grant,  however,  decided  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  hira  to  wait  for 
these  reenforcements.  The  chances  of  success  he  thought  to  be  better  in 
moving  directly  forward,  even  with  the  small  force  he  then  had  at  his  com- 
mand.    The  result  was,  that  Vicksburg  fell  before  Port  Hudson  was  taken. 

The  rebel  army  wia  now  divided.  General  Bowen  had  retreated  across 
the  Big  Black  Eiver  towards  Vicksburg,  where  General  Peraberton  was 
intrenched  with  a  numerous  army.  The  rebels  hoped  that,  by  the  union 
of  these  their  two  armies,  General  Grant's  progress  might,  for  a  season  at 
least,  be  arrested. 

"  As  any  further  advance  of  the  enemy  against  Yiclcsburg,"  said  Iha 
"  Jackson  Appeal,"  "  TTill  to  contested  by  greatly  incraased  forces,  and  aided 
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by  all  the  ai-tificial  defences  tliat  sci- 
ence, can  a'dd  to  a  naturally  strong 
position,  a  delay  of  active  hostilities 
must  ensue,  that  will  enable  our  gen- 
erals to  make  Bucli  further  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  required." 

The  rebels,  who  counted  on  a  delay 
of  bostilitiee,  did  not  Itnow  Genei'al 
Grant.  Subsequent  events  enlight- 
ened them.  The  rebel  plan  was  this : 
While  Pemberton  and  Bowen  were 
to  hold  General  Grant  in  check  at 
the  Big  Black  River,  General  Joo 
Johnston  was  to  gather  another  army 
at  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  This  city,  situated  at 
the  juni^tion  of  two  important  rail- 
roads, was  a  depot  of  rebel  supphes, 
and  was  considered  by  them  a  post 
of  great  importance.  The  Governor 
bad  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  to 
rally  for  it.s  defence.  With  these 
troops,  and  others  furnished  hy  tl^e 
Confederacy,  Johnston  expected 
raise  an  army  to  attack  Gene 
Grant  in  the  rear,  while  he  was  con 
fronted  by  the  armies  of  Pembert 
and  Bowen. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  Gen 
ral  Grant  spoiled  its  execution.    M:  k 
ing  some  feigned  movements,  to  indu 
the  behef  that  he  intended  to  foi 
the  passage  of  the  river,  he  sudden  y 
put  his  whole  army  in  rapid  moti 
along  the  southern  banks  of  the  strea 
towards  the  east.     At  the  same  tim 
he   abandoned    liis'-communicatio 
with  Grand  Gulf,  boldly  dependi  g 
upon,  forage  and  such  stores  as 
eonld  take  with  him.    To  the  Genoi 
in-Chief  he  forwarded  the  foUowi 


"  I  shall  communicate  with  Gran 
Gulf  no  more,  except  it  becomes  i 
cesaary  to  send  a  train  with  a  heavy 
escort.     You  may  not  hear  from  m 
again  for  several  days." 
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In  this  advance  General  MePherson's  Corps  took  tlie  right,  moving 
directly  on  Jabkson  by  the  way  of  Raymond.  Generaia  Sherman  and 
McOlemand  marched  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  keeping  close  to  the 
Big  Blacif  River,  and  threatening  the  railroad  between  Jackson  and  Vicl;s- 
hnrg.  The  ferries  across  the  river  were  closely  guarded,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  General  Grant's  real  intentions.  All  tliese  corps  were 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  It  was  General  Grant's  purpose 
to  seize  Jackson,  destroy  the  supphes  accnmnlated  there,  capture  or  scatter 
the  army  which  Joe  Johnston  was  eollocting,  and  then,  turning  suddculy 
around,  to  march  directly  upon  Vieksburg,  He  would  thus  meet  the 
divided  armies  of  the  rebels  and  wliip  them  in  detail.  The  plan  was  as 
.  bravely  and  snceessfully  eseented  as  it  was  skilfully  formed. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  General  Logan's  Division  of  General  MePherson'a 
Corps,  occupying  the  advance,  came  np  with  two  brigades  of  the  enemy, 
three  miles  in  front  of  the  town  of  Raymond.  They  were  sti-ongly  posted 
in  a  piece  of  timber,  from  which  they  were  driven  after  eome  hard  fighting : 
falHng  back  a  little,  they  rallied  at  Fainden's  Creek.  The  banks  of  this 
stream  were  steep,  containing  then  but  little  water ;  in  front  there  was  an 
open  lield  Crouching  in  this  creek — a  natural  rifle-pit — tJie  rebels  com- 
pletely swept  the  iield  before  tliem  with  their  fire.  A  charge  waa  ordered: 
after  a  brief  but  terrible  struggle,  the  rebels  were  driven  pel!-raell  from 
their  ditch,  and  were  once  more  on  the  retreat.  In  this  engagement  the 
Union  loss  was  sixty-nine  killed,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wounded, 
and  thirty-two  missing.  The  rebels  had  apparently  no  time  to  report 
their  loss. 

In  Raymond,  copies  of  the  Jackson  newspapers  of  the  previous  day 
were  found,  in  which  the  patriots  read  with  amusement  the  somewhat 
surprising  intelligence,  that  the  "  Yankees  had  been  utterly  routed  at 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  and  were  on  the  rapid  retreat  to  seek  the 
protection  of  their  gimboats." 

Pressing  vigorously  forward  the  next  day.  General  IfcPherson  entered 
Clinton,  where  he  captured  some  important  dispatches.  That  night,  and 
all  the  next  day  until  noon,  the  rain  fell  in  toiTents.  Jl^otwithstanding  the 
roads  were  now  in  an  almost  impassable  condition,  the  onward  march  was 
continued.  The  troops,  encouraged  by  victories,  pushed  through  the  mud 
and  the  rain  uncomplainingly.  Meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Generals  Sherman 
and  McClernand  changed  their  line  of  mai'ch  in  an  easterly  direction,  so 
as  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  General  McPherson. 

About  noon  of  the  14th  this  latter  general  came  upon  the  rebels,  drawn 
up  in  lino  of  battle,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  out  from  Jackson.  They 
were  strongly  intrenched  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  over  which  the  road 
passed.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  there  was  an  open  plain,  which  the  rebel 
gune  commanded.  After  a  short  artillery  duel  and  some  indecisive  skir- 
misliing.  General  Crocker  ordered'  a  charge.  The  patriots  advanced  Across 
the  plain  and  up  the  hiU-side  with  slow  and  measured  step,  as  if  on  dress- 
parade.  Volley  after  volley  was  discharged  into  their  ranks,  creating  great 
rents.  J!o  answering  iire  was  returned ;  not  until  the  Union  troops  were 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  rebels  waa  a  musket  discharged ;  then  the  whole 
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line  simultaneously  flashed  with  Are,  "With  fixed  hayonets,  and  a  cheer 
which  made  the  welkin  ringj  the  patriots  sprang  upon  their  foes. 

The  resistance  was  but  for  a  moment.  Broken  hy  the  'impetuosity  of 
the  charge,  the  rehels  iled  in  utter  confusion ;  a  hattery  of  six  pieces  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  That  night  Jackson  was  occupied  by  the 
Union  forties.  The  office  of  a  hitter  secession  journal,  in  anticipation  of 
the  result,  had  been  moved  to  Brandon,  G-eneral  Grant  gave  no  time  for 
rest,  either  to  his  own  army  or  that  of  the  foe.  K'ot  sleeping  upon  his 
laurels,  he  added  victory  to  victory,  and,  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
prevented  armies  from  combining,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  outnumbered 
his  own.  The  evening  of  his  capture  of  Jackson,  General  Grant  learned 
that  PemSerton  had  been  ordered  to  advance  from  Vicksburg  and  attack 
him  in  the  rear.  He  immediately  ordered  his  army  to  face  about,  and 
leaving  General  Sherman  to  destroy  the  railroads,  bridges,  factories,  and 
workshops  in  Jackson,  nearly  his  entire  army  was  marched,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  converging  lines  towards  Edwards's  D6p6t,  two  miles  east  of  the 
Big  Black  Kiver. 

At  this  point  the  rehels  were  said  to  be  strongly  fortified.  It  was  also 
reported  that  Joe  Johnston,  with  ten  batteries  of  artillery  and  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  was  nearly  ready  to  advance  from  the  north.  General 
Grant  would  thus  be  placed  between  two  fires.  With  characteristic 
promptness,  he  decided  immediately  to  attack  General  Pemberton,  and 
drive  him  hack  to  his  fortifications  before  General  Johnston  could  come  to 
his  relief.  In  all  these  operations  General  Grant  established  his  h«ad- 
quarters  with  his  army  in  the  field,  moving  always  with  hia  troops. 

Three  roads  lead  from  Eaymond  to  Edwards's  Station.  General  McCler- 
nand,  at  the  former  place,  advanced  his  corja  by  each  of  these  roada. 
Generals  Smith  and  Blair,  tailing  the  southern  road,  formed  the  extreme 
left.  Generals  Osterhacs  and  Carr  marched  by  the  centre  road.  General 
Hovey  took  the  one  most  northerly.  While  the  army  was  thus  moving, 
General  McPherson  also  marched  directly  from  Bolton  to  Edwards's  Station, 
BO  as  to  cooperate  with  General  Hovey.  General  Pemberton  had,  with 
much  mihtary  sagacity,  selected  his  field  of  battle.  There  was  a  point 
where  the  road  passed  over  a  wide  open  plain,  and  .then,  turning  suddenly 
to  the  south,  ascended  diagonally  a  long,  steep  hill.  The  top  of  the  hill  and 
the  side  above  the  road  were  covered  witli  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  Below 
these  were  open  cultivated  fields  extending  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Under  the  cover  of  these  woods  the  rebels  had  talcen  their  position. 
Their  fire  commanded  the  road  and  swept  the  open  field  acrfMs  which  the 
patriots  were  compelled  to  advance.  While  other  portions  of  the  Union 
troops  were  advancing  by  roads  farther  south,  the  main  battle  was  to  bo 
fought  here;  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  was  to  faU  on  General  Hovey's 
Division  of  HcOlemand's  Corps.  General  Grant  was  upon  the  field,  and 
commanded  in  person.  The  battle  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Tlie  rebels,  knowing  that  the  other  divisions  of  the  Union  army 
were  hurrying  forward  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  decided  not  to  await  their 
aiTival,  but  to  assume  the  otiensive  themselves.  Massing  their  troops,  they 
hurled  them  upon  the  centre  of  General  Hovey's  Hne.    The  fire  grew  hotter 
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and  hotter;  incessant  volleya  flashed  from  the  woods,  where  the  almost 
invisible  foe  was  protected  from  the  return  lire  of  the  patriots.  There 
were  many  in  the  Ujiion  ranks  who  might  now  be  regarded  as  yeterans. 
Thej  had  been  in  the  fierce  hattles  of  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  a  seoro 
of  other  desperate  eneountere ;  hat  they  testified  tliat  the  fusilade  from 
this  hili-side  they  had  never  seen  surpassed. 

Though  General  Hovey  held  his  p{sition  with  great  firmne^  for  a  time, 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  fall  bnck.  He,  however,  made  his  retrograde 
movement  slowly  and  in  perfect  order,  as  he  was  every  moment  expecting 
reiinf or  cements.  At  length  General  Quimby'e  Division  of  McFherson's 
Corps  arrived.  Thus  strengtliened,  General  Hovey  massed  his  artillery, 
concentrated  it  upon  the  advancing  foe,  and  suceeeded  in  makifig  a  stajid. 
Then  the  surge  of  battle  turned,  and  the  rebels  began  to  retire.  Geiic3-y.l 
Hovey,  following  up  his  advantage,  pressed  them  closely. 

Just  at  this  moment,  word  came  that  General  Logan  had  gained  a 
position  on  the  rebel  left,  and  was  threatening  their  rear.  It  was  this, 
indeed,  whioh  compelled  them  to  fall  back.  The  patriots  now  charged 
with  a  cheer ;  the  rebels  were  driven  in  confusion  into  the  woods,  and  being 
vigorously  pursued,  they  were  pressed  onward  in  full  retreat.  General 
KcClernand's  Corps  continued  the  pursuit  until  after  dar-k.  Edwards's 
Station  was  soon  reached  and  occupied ;  the  rebels,  in  their  tmnultuous 
retreat,  applied  the  torch  to  five  car-loads  of  ammunition  which  they  had 
not  time  to  remove. 

Thus  ended  the  hattle  of  Cliampion  Hill,  or  Edwards's  Station.  It  was 
the  most  decisive  of  General  Grant's  hattles  in  his  advance  upon  Vicks- 
burg;  it  in  reality  decided  the  fate  of  the  city.  It  was  henceforth  impos- 
sible for  Generals  Pemberton  and  Johnston  to  effect  a  junction.  Over  one 
thousand  rebel  prisoners  and  two  batteries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Signal  as  was  the  victory,  it  was  honght  at  a  commensurate  p^ce.  ITearly 
one-third  of  General  Ilovey's  Division  were  placed  hors  de  combat.  The 
entire  Union  loss  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  killed,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
missing. 

The  next  morning,  the  17th,  General  McClernand,  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  foe,  came  upon  them  in  force  at  the  Big  Biack  Eiyer.  They  had  evi- 
dently made  careful  preparation  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream.  The 
position  was  well  chosen,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  stream  could 
be  crossed  but  at  the  expense  of  a  bloody  battle.  The  country  here  loses 
its  hilly  character,  and  tlie  railroad  and  turnpike,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  enter  upon  a  broad  plain  which  extends  to  the  river-shore.  The 
eastern  banks  spread  out  into  what  is  called  a  bottom-land,  redeenied  from 
ovei'fiow  by  a  dike  or  levee.  The  opposite  shore  rises  in  a  high  bluif 
almost  from  the  water's  edge.  At  this  point  the  railroad  and  turnpike 
cross  the  river  upon  bridges,  side  iij  side.  On  the  eastern  shore  a  bayon 
emerges  from  the  river  above  the  bridges,  and,  after  a  circuit  of  about  a 
mile,  enters  into  the  river  again  below.  This  bayou  was  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  was  filled  with  stagnant  water  but  two  or  thi;ee  feet  deep. 

Inside  of  the  bayou,  with  the  river  behind  them,  the  rebels  had  thrown 
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np  a  line  of  intrenehments,  and  had  planted  eighteen  guns.  A  Bufficient 
portion  of  the  rebel  force  was  left  to  man  theae  batteries,  while  the  remain- 
der oeeupiei  the  bluff  on  the  western  shore.  To  cross  the  river  it  was  ne- 
cesaai'y  for  the  patriots  to  paaa  over  the  open  plain,  wade  the  bayou,  or 
throw  a  bridge  over  it,  charge  the  rebel  ramparts,  and,  should  they  sneceed 
in  carrying  them,  then  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  the  face  of 
the  terrific  fire  which  the  rebels  could  concentrate  upon  the  point  of  cross- 
ing. 

General  JlcOlemaud  immediately  commenced  an  artillery  attaelr  upon 
the  rebel  position.  It  was  vigorously  replied  to.  At  almost  the  first  fire 
General  Osterhaus  was  wounded.  But  lie  still  ]iept  the  field  through  the 
day.  In  consequence  of  this  wound,  General  A.  L.  Lee  wm  temporarily 
assigned  to  his  command.  While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  en- 
grossed by  this  attackj  General  Lawler  succeeded  in  approaching  the  rebel 
works  on  the  right  unobserved.  Throwing  aside  blankets  and  knapsacks, 
his  heroic  men  rushed  from  their  concealment  in  an  impetuous  charge  upon 
the  rebel  line.  A  murderous  fire  wae  instantly  poured  in  upon  them. 
Itecklesa  of  the  death-deahng  stoi'm,  they  rushed  over  the  open  field,  and 
plunged  into  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  bayou,  which  were  soon  crimsoned 
with  their  blood. 

But  the  chai'ge  was  so  sudden  and  impetuous,  and  the  rebels  were  so 
much  taken  by  surprise,  that  their  fire  was  not  annihilating,  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  been.  The  patriots  struggled  through  the  bayou,  and  with 
gleaming  bayonets  plunged  upon  the  rebel  line.  There  was  a  frenzied 
moment  of  battle,  a  scarcely  measurable  instant  of  wild  delirium,  when  the 
rebels  cried  for  quarter,  and  a  score  of  extemporized  white  fiaga  waved  in 
the  air.  A  few  of  the  rebels  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  river  by  a 
steamboat  which  had  been  left  upon  the  eastern  bank.  The  bridges  were 
immediately  blown  up..  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  eighteen  cannon, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  rewarded  the 
conquerors.  This  brilliant  victory  was  gained  fay  General  McCIeraand's 
Corps,  and  chiefiy  by  the  commands  of  Generals  Lawler  and  Osterhaus. 
The  entire  Union  lo^  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  killed,  wounded, 
.  and  missing. 

General  McCieraand  had  now  the  entire  command  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river.  Under  the  protection  of  his  guns  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
over  a  bridge,  by  which  his  troops  crossed  on  the  18th.  On  the  same  day 
General  Shennan  effected  the  passage  of  the  river  a  few  miles  above. 
This  most  intrepid  yet  sagacious  commander,  turning  to  the  right,  marched 
for  the  Yazoo  Hiver,  and  thus  came  in  upon  the  rear  of  those  rebel  works 
which,  five  months  before,  he  had  attempted  in  vain  to  carry  by  an  assault 
in  front.  Admiral  Porter,  with  his  fleet,  had  already  been  waiting  several' 
days  in  the  Taaoo,  to  cooperate  with  him  in  opening  a  new  Hne  of  com- 
munication with  the  Union  anny.  The  hitherto  impregnable  works  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Yazoo  were  no  longer  either  tenable  or  useful.  The 
rebels  were  compelled  precipitately  to  abandon  them.  Thus  a  new  and 
admirable  base  of  supplies  was  provided  for  the  army  which  General  Grant, 
by  resistless  steps,  was  bringing  up  for  the  investment  of  Vicksburg. 
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General  ITcOlemaiid,  having  crossed  the  river,  pushed  on,  the  foo 
retreating  hefore  bim,  towards  the  doomed  city.  Turning  to  the  left,  ha 
approached  Vielcsburg  on  its  southern  side.  General  McPher&on,  fol- 
lowing, filled  up  the  gap  in  the  centre.  Thna  on  Tuesday  morning.  May 
19th,  the  city  was  nearly  invested.  The  Union  lines  extended,  in  a  long 
circuit  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  from  the  Yazoo  above  the  river,  to  War- 
renton  below.  As  yet  the  line  was  not  sufficiently  compact  to  prevent 
a  sortie,  by  a  'maasing  of  the  rebel  troops  upon  almost  any  one  point. 
Indeed,  in  the  extreme  south  the  investment  consisted  of  but  little  more 
than  a  line  of  pickets.  E-eiinforcements  from  the  E'orth  soon  supplied 
these  defleienciea.  The  rebel  army  was  cooped  up  in  its  fortress,  without 
a  possibility  of  escape. 

Not  one  moment  of  time  was  waited.  Skirmishers  wei^e  thrown  for- 
ward to  engage  .those  of  the  rebels,  and  from  every  commanding  position 
an  artillery  fire  was  opened  upon  the  enemy's  works.  About  half-past 
ten  o'clock  of  this  first  day  of  the  investment,  Tuesday,  May  19th,  an  order 
was  sent  from  General  Grant  to  all  the  corps  commanders,  to  advance  as 
close  aa  possible  to  the  enemy's  works  until  two  o'clock  p.  m.  They  were 
then  simultaneously  to  fire  three  volleys  from  all  their  pieces,  as  a  signal  for 
a  general  charge  along  the  whole  line.  The  advance  positions  were  gained 
and  the  charge  was  made,  which  proved  unsuccessfid.  On  the  two  succeed- 
ing days  there  was  constant  skirmishing,  while  General  Grant  was  bring- 
ing forward  supplies  and  preparing  for  another  assault.  On  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  31st,  all  the  corps  commanders  were  ordered  to  have 
every  tiling  in  readiness  for  a  general  assault,  along  the  whole  line,  the 
next  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  That  there  might  be*  perfect  accuracy,  al! 
the  commanders  set  their  chronometers  by  that  of  General  Grant. 

Though  aware  that  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  works  so  strong  was 
doubtful,  there  were  very  many  reasons  why  the  experiment  should  be 
made.  Joe  Johnston  was  collecting  a  force  at  Canton  to  attack  General. 
Grant  in  the  rear.  Could  General  Grant  succeed  in  this  sudden  assault  in 
taking  Vieksbtirg,  he  could  then  easily  disperse  the  forces  of  Johnston,  and 
take  possesion  of  nearly  the  whole  State,  thus  saving  the  Government  the 
expense  of  sending  largo  reonforeements,  which  were  much  needed  else- 
where. Moreover,  the  troops  were  impatient  for  the  assault,  and  would 
not  eheerfally  work  with  the  spade  in  the  trenches  unless  they  were  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  Five  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  the  bugles  sound- 
ed the  chaise.  General  MeOlemand,  with  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  was  on 
the  lefi; ;  General  McPherson,  with  the  Seventeenth,  occupied  the  centre ; 
General  Sherman,  with  the  ^Fifteenth,  held  the  right.  General  Grant 
occupied"  a  commanding  elev3,tion  in  front  of  his  centre,  from  which  he 
could  watch  all  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  a  part 
of  those  on  the  right  and  left. 

With  unfaltering  step  the  patriots  advanced  upon  the  parapets  crowded 
with  armed  rebels,  and  bristling  with  artillery  charged  almost  to  the  j  nuz- 
zle with  grape  and  canister.  When  within  forty  yards  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  there  was  a  sudden  flash  and  roar,  and  countless  cannon  and 
thousands  of  musketry  hurled  mutilation  and  death  into  the  advancing 
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ranks.  Without  exception,  tlie  men  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  accomplished  all  that  mortal  valor  could  achieve.  The  Thirteenth 
Corps,  under  General  MeClernand,  were  the  most  BuccessM,  where  all  were 
equally  resolute  and  brave.  Within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  in  which 
the  signal  waa  given,  Grenerals  Lawler's  and  Landmm's  Brigades  carried  the 
ditch  slope  and  the  bastions  of  one  of  the  rebel  forts.  As  the  rebels  fled 
to  another  line  of  defence  in  the  rear,  several  of  the  patriots  rushed  into  the 
redoubt,  ■where  all  were  speedily  shot  down,  excepting  Sergeant  Joseph 
Griffith,  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa.  This  brave  soldier,  it  is  said,  having 
his  musket  loaded,  captured  and  brought  away  thirteen  rebels  who  rushed 
npon  him,  having  dischai^ed  their  guns.  The  colors  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twentieth  Illinois  were  planted  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  while 
those  of  the  T'orty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seventy-seventh  Illinois  waved  over 
the  bastion. 

Fired  by  the  example  of  this  success,  Benton's  and  Eurhridge's  Brigades 
mshed  npon  another  heavy  earthwork,  and  planted  their  flags  upon  its 
parapet.  Captain  White,  of  the  Oliicago  Battery,  bringing  forward  one  of 
his  pieces  by  hand,  poured  a  double-shotted  charge  into  one  of  the  embra- 
siires,  dismounting  a  gun  which  the  rebels  wei-e  just  ready  to  fii'e,  and  scat- 
tering around  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  eannoniers.  For  eight  lioui-a, 
while  the  fierce  battle  raged  all  along  tlie  line,  these  brave  men  maintained 
the  positions  which  they  had  gained.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had 
the  advantage  thus  gained  been  immediately  known,  and  followed  up  by 
the  adequate  supports  which,  wore  at  hand,  the  enemy's  line  might  have 
been  effectually  broken,  and  the  patriots,  rushing  in,  might  have  swept  all 
opptraition  before  them.  But  in  the  confiision  of  the  hour,  when  the  smoke 
and  tliunder  of  battle  filled  the  air,  and  the  surges  of  the  bloody  conflict 
swept  to  and  fro,  over  an  extent  of  many  miles,  the  great  achievement  was 
but  dimly  discerned.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle,  and  through  the 
testimony  of  many  and  credible  witnesses,  that  the  facts  were  clearly 
brought  to  light. 

But  the  rebels  distinctly  saw  their  peril,  and  hurriedly  massed  large  num- 
bers from  right  and  left,  to  regain  the  positions  they  had  lost.  General 
McClemand  called  earnestly  for  I'e enforcements,  announcing  that  he  was 
in  "  partial  possession  of  two  forts,"  but  that  he  was  very  hotly  pressed. 
But  before  i-eenforceraents  could  be  furnished  the  patriots,  by.  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  were  driven  back.  Genera!  McClemand  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  properly  supported,  and,  in  the  keenness  of  his  disappointment,  in  a 
congratulatory  addre^  to  his  trsops,  used  expressions  which  eould  be  inter- 
preted as  not  complimentary  to  General  Grant,  and  which  gave  much 
offence  to  other  generals,  who  deemed  that  then-  services  were  underrated. 
There  was  also  an  unfortunate  informality  in  the  order,  as  General  McOler- 
Hand's  adjutant  had  neglected  to  send  a  copy  to  General  Grant. 

A  soldier  who  perils  life,  and  exposes  himself  to  that  mutilation  wliich 
is  far  more  terrible  than  death,  that  he  may  defend  his  country,  is  neces- 
sarily very  jealous  of  his  reputation.  General  McClemand,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  successful  soldiers  of  the  war,  felt  deeply  and  wrote  warmly. 
A  bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  for  a  time  seriously  threatened  the  har- 
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mony  of  the  army.  General  MeCIemand  was,  beyond  all  qucBtioii,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  ofEcera  under  General  Grant.  And  yet  the  harmony  of 
the  army  was  so  imperilled,  that  General  Grant  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
lieve General  MeClemand  from  his  command.  There  were  no  ehai'ges 
brought  against  him.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  brought 
any  which  would  warrant  convening  a  conrt-martial.* 

*  The  following  is  the  passage  ia  General  McOlernand's  order  whioh  gave  rise  to  tlio  diffioultj. 
It  Eiiows  Iiovv  sensitive  men's  minda  may  be  in  Bceaes  of  tromendoua  eioitement : — 

"  On  the  22d,  io  purauaace  of  tlie  order  of  the  Commander  of  the  Department,  you  assaulled 
the  enemy's  defences  in  front,  at  ten  o'doob  a.  m.,  and  within  thirty  minutes  had  mado  a  lodg- 
ment, and  placed  your  colore  upon  two  of  hia  bastiona.  This  partial  aucceaa  called  into  eseroise 
the  highest  lioroiam,  and  was  only  g^ned  by  a  bloody  and  protracted  struggle.  Yet  it  was 
gained,  and  waa  the  first  and  largest  Euccess  gained  anywhere  along  the  whole  line  of  our  army. 

'Tor  nearly  eight  hours,  under  a  scorching  sun  and  destructive  fire,  you  firmly  held  your 
footing,  and  only  withdrew  when  the  onomy  had  largely  massed  their  forces,  and  concentrated 
Ijieir  attack  upon  you. 

"  How  and  why  the  general  assault  Culed,  it  would  be  needless  now  to  eiplain.  The  Thir- 
teenth Army  Coi-ps,  acknoivledging  llie  good  intentions  of  all,  would  aeorn  indulgence  in  wealt 
regrets  and  idle  criminations.  According  justice  to  all,  it  would  Only  defend  itself.  If,  while  the 
enemy  was  massing  to  crush  it,  naaiatance  waa  asked  for,  hy  a  division  at  other  points,  or  by  re- 
enforoeraents,  it  only  asked  what,  in  one  oaso,  Major- General  Grant  had  Bpacifloally  and  peromp- 
forily  ordered,  namely,  simultaneous  and  persistent  attack  all  along  our  line,  until  the  enemy's 
outer  works  should  be  carried;  and  what,  In  the  other,  by  masamga  strong  force  in  time  upon  a 
weakened  point,  would  ijavo  probably  insured  success," 
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CHAPTEE    XXIY. 

FALL    OF  TIOKSB0EG    AND    PORT    HUDSON. 
(May  aOlh  to  July  ISth,  ISO*.) 
pESiMOTlONS    OF     THE    REBBL    PBBSS. — IKTBBCEPTED    DiaPATOHBS. — MULIKBN'S    EeND, — HEEOIO 
FlOHT     OP     COIOftBD      TEOOPS.— The     GUKBOAT      CHOOTAW. — PBUBEBTOS'a     Tkeabok. — Hia 
DESPKKiTIOM', — aoFFBHINGiS     OF      THE      BESEaQED, — THB       OAPHniATION. — FAM     OF     POBI 

Hhdsoh. — Thsiimosy  to  Gbnebai,  Geast. 

The  impossibility  of  carrying  the  rebel  works  by  storm  being  tJms 
demonstrated,  General  Grant  prepared  to  take  the  city  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. His  army,  reenforced  by  troops  from  Memphis,  Missouri,  and 
the  !North,  completely  invested  the  city,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  army  -within  to  escape  or  to  gain  supplies.  Gunboats  were  constantly 
patrolling  the  river.  Daily  the  Union  lines  were  contracted,  and  the 
rebel  fortifications  more  closely  approached.  To  such  operations  there  can 
be  but  one  final  issue.  Unless  the  imprisoned  garrison  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  cut  their  way  through  the  bele^;uering  lines,  or  a  force  advancing 
from  without  can  raise  the  siege,  sooner  or  later  the  garrison  must  capitu- 
late.    Both  of  these  attempts  were  made :  neither  were  successful. 

General  Joe  Johnston,  with  his  army  reenforced  to  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  occupied  Jackson,  which  our  troops  had  evacuated  on  their  march  to 
Vieksburg.  Though  they  threatened  General  Grant's  rear,  he  feared  them 
hut  little,  as  they  were  nearly  all  citizens,  dragged  into  the  ranks  by  a 
relentless  conscription.  The  Southern  press  was  continually  announcing 
that  Grant  would  soon  be  crushed  between  the  garrison  and  the  army 
marching  to  its  aid.  Their  confident  tasertions  created  anxiety  at  the 
INorth.  Still,  General  Johnston  very  wisely  declined  venturing  upon  an 
attack. 

The  last  of  May,  Greneral  Pemberton  sent  a  courier  to  creep  through 
our  lines  with  dispatches  to  Joe  Johnston,  calling  urgently  for  assistance. 
The  courier,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Douglas,  from  Illinois,  tired  of  the 
rebel  service,  and  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  escape,  delivered  himself  and 
his  dispatches  to  General  Grant.  This  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison  only  animated  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
sapping  and  mining.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  General  Blair  to 
look  for  Johnston ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  could  not  be  found. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  however,  it  was  reported  that  Johnston  was 
advancing.  At  the  same  time  another  courier  was  captured  with  official 
dispatches  from  Pemberton,  calling,  in  tones  still  more  earnest,  for  succor. 
General  Grant  dispatched  General  Sherman  with  some  choice  troops, 
directing  him  not  to  allow  Joht^ton  to  approach  within  fifteen  miles  of 
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Viokfiburg,  but  to  meet  liis  army  at  least  at  that  distance  and  disperse  it. 
Wlien  Jolinston  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  impetuous  iSherman  with  his 
veterans,  !io  discreetly  turned  and  fled. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  attack  upon  the  Union  camp  at  Milliken's 
Bend  took  place.  The  event  was  unimportant,  save  as  it  developed  the 
bravery  of  the  African  race.  A  nmnber  of  negro  regiments  had  been 
organized  in  the  Western  Department,  by  orders  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Adjutant-General  Thomas, 
These  were  left  by  General  Grant  to  act  as  reserves,  and  to  guard  posts  in 
the  rear  upon  the  river.  A  force  of  about  one  thousand  n^roes,  together 
with  two  hundred  white  men  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa,  were  holding  the 
camp  at  Milliken's  Bend, 

On  tlie  6th  of  June,  the  rebel  Colonel  McOalloch,  brother  of  the 
notorious*  Ben  McOuUoch,  who  was  killed  at  Pea  Ridge,  attacked  the 
post  with  eix  regiments.  Counting  upon  the  imagined  timidity  of  the 
negro,  the  rebels  anticipated  an  easy  victory.  Truly  they  reckoned  without 
their  host.  At  this  place  the  levee  ran  along  abput  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  back  from  the  ordinary  bank  of  the  river,  thus  leaving,  when  the 
water  was  low,  a  smooth  green  lawn,  beautifully  adapted  for  an  encamp- 
ment, with  the  lev^o  or  dike,  eight  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
protecting  from  attack  on  the  land  side.  Breastworks  were  thrown  up  from 
the  levt5p  to  thg  river,  above  and  below  the  encampment.  Back  of  the 
lev^e  there  was  a  fine  plantation.  The  mansion  of  the  master  and  the 
hute  of  the  slaves  presented  a  heautiftil  aspect  with  the  hedge-rows  and 
flowering  shrubbery,  and  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
The  colored  troops  had  been  but  partially  organized,  and  had  received  their 
muskets  but  a  week  before.  Early  Saturday  morning,  information 
■WM  received  that  a  band  of  rebels,  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  from 
three  to  five  thousand  strong,  were  marching  upon  the  Bend.  "  I  will 
take,"  said  the  rebel  commander,  with  an  oath,  "  the  nigger  camp,  or  wade 
in  blood  to  my  knees."  A  negro  brought  the  first  information  of  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  and  hurried  preparations  were  made  to  receive 
them,  A  detachment  of  white  troops  were  sent  out  in  advance,  supported 
by  a  negro  regiment  in  reserve.  The  rebels  in  their  strength  came  exult- 
ingly  on,  when  they  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  volley  from  the 
Iowa  troops.  The  conflict  could  not  long  be  maintained  by  the  patriots 
against  numbers  so  overwhelming  ;  yet  the  Iowa  men,  who,  in  eveiy  battle 
during  the  war,  were  signalized  by  their  bravery,  fought  with  desperation. 
After  laying  one  hundred  of  the  rebels  low  in  the  dust,  these  patriots 
retired  in  good  order  to  the  support  of  their  colored  reserves. 

The  negroes  came  up  with  a  will,  and  poured  in  volley  after  voUey 
upon  their  former  taskmasters  with  a  rapidity  which  astonished  both  friend 
and  foe.  The  fire  was  so  deadly  and  so  utterly  unexpected  by  the  rebels, 
that  they  broke  and  fell  back  in  confusion,  to  reform  and  advance  with 
more  powerful  lines.  The  Union  force  was  too  small  to  pursue.  It 
was  night ;  both  parties  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  the  next 
morning. 

Just  after  dark,  a  Union  steamer  chanced  to  touch  at  the  Bend.     She 
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was  immediately  dispatched  down  the  river  a  few  miles  to  Bummon  the 
gunboat  Choctaw  to  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered  pt«t.  The  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  when  the  dark  massive  sides  and 
yawning  porta  of  the  gunhoat  were  discerned  near  at  hand.  The  advent 
of  this  ally  filled  all  hearts  with  rejoicing.  The  Choctaw  took  her  position, 
and  in  ominous  silence  awaited  the  expected  advance.  The  commandant 
of  the  post,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  his  iron-clad  supporter,  drew  in 
all  bis  pickets,  leaving  not  a  man  outside  of  the  lev^e. 

The  sun  was  half  an  hour  high  when  the  advance  movement  of  the 
rebels  was  perceived.  They  came  on,  formed  for  bayonet  charge,  three 
lines  deep,  with  a  r^erve.  At  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  rebels  inge- 
niously rolled  before  them  a  breastwork  of  bales  of  hay,  from  behind  which 
in  rapid  advance  they  kept  np  a  deadly  fire  upon  Colonel  Mul%an  and 
iuB  gallant  Irish  Brigade.  Taking  hint  from  this,  perhaps,  Henry  ilcOul- 
loch  endeavored  to  cover  his  soldiers  from  the  bullets  of  the  patriots 
behind  the  lev^e,  by  a  line  of  mules  which  were  driven  before  his  front 
ranks.  It  was,  however,  not  a  very  effectual  protection.  The  stubborn 
mules  could  not  be  persuaded  to  move  sidewise,  and  they  presented  but  a 
slight  obstacle  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  experienced  riflemen.  As  the  rebels 
approached,  the  levee,  discharging  volley  after  volley,  for  a  time  they  could 
not  see  a  man.  But  when  they  had  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  the  breast- 
work, as  by  magic  a  long  hne  of  blacls  faces  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  earth. 
Not  a  man  flinched,  every  musket  took  deliberate  aim,  every  bullet  ful- 
filled its  mission.  The  ground  was  soon  covered  with  the  slain,  and  the 
rebel  lines  wavered  and  writhed  in  agony.  Just  then  the  gunboat,  which 
had  been  concealed  by  the  banks  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  opened  fire 
from  ker  heavy  guns.  Her  agile  cannoniers  poured  a  continuous  fire  of  . 
ten-inch  shells  into  the  bemldered,  bleeding  ranks  of  the  foe. 

The  negroes  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  "With  a  war-cry  which 
from  their  resonant  throats  rose  above  the  clangor  of  the  battle,  they 
simultaneously  leaped  the  lev6e,  and  sweeping  on  like  heaven's  black 
tornado,  plunged  headlong  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  thickest  of  the 
rebel  ranks.  Such  desperation  of  valor  had  not  been  seen  before.  The 
pricked  mules  were  dispersed  in  an  instant  in  terror  over  the  field,  often 
crushing  through  and  trampling  down  the  rebel  lines.  "With  frenzied 
energy  the  rebels  fought.  To  be  whipped  by  negroes  was  to  drink  the 
last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  humihation.  But  the  chalice  which  a  God  of  i 
retribution  presents  to  the  lips,  whatever  its  contents,  must  be  drained. 

Here  the  slaves  and  their  masters  were  brought  face  to  face  in  the 
death-gripe,  and  the  masters  bit  the  dust.  When  the  pride  of  the  oppr^- 
sor  and  the  despair  of  the  oppressed  meet,  then  human  energies  develop  . 
their  utmost  powers.  Such  a  desperate,  prolonged  hand-to-hand  fight  had 
not  been  witnessed  during  the  war.  Men  were  knocked  down  on  both 
Bides  by  the  butts  of  muskets.  Two  men  were  found  dead  side  by.  side, 
one  white,  the  other  black,  each  with  the  other's  bayonet  through  his  body. 
Broken  limbs,  and  heads,  and  mangled  bodies,  attested  to  the  desperation  of 
the  fight.  One  heroic  freedman  toot  his  former  master  prisoner.  At 
eleven  o'clock   the  battle  i^erminated  in  the  utter  rout  and  flight  of  the 
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rebel'*  They  ]o«t  five  cannon,  two 
liundred  men  tilled,  five  hundred 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  taken 
pnbonerb.  The  Union  loss  was  also 
severe,  nunibeiing  one  liundred  and 
twent  J -seven  killed,  two  hundred 
ind  eighty-nine  wounded,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  missing. 
This  hattle  established  the  fact  that 
freedmen  would  make  brave  soldiers. 

The  retreat  of  Joe  Johnston  de- 
prived the  city  of  Ticksburg  of  its 
last  hope.  Still,  General  Pemberton 
held  his  post  with  great  pertinacity, 
hoping  that  something  favorable 
niightyet  torn  up,  lie  was  a  Tforth- 
em  man,  and  had  gone  from  the  free 
North  to  espouse  the  cause  of  tlie 
rebels.  His  Northern  birth  exposed 
him  to  suspicion.  He  waa  charged 
with  treachery,  and  with  plotting  to 
sell  Ticksburg  to  the  Union  arms. 
Never  -was  charge  more  unjust. 
General  Pemberton  was  faithful  to 
the  wicked  cause  he  had  adopted. 
The  false  accusation,  however,  stung 
him  to  the  quick.  After  the  repulse 
of  the  second  assault  upon  Vicksbuj^ 
he  made  to  his  troops  the  following  . 
brief  but  pithy  speech : — 

"  You  have  heard  that  I  was 
incompetent,  and  a  traitor ;  and  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  sell  Vieksbin^. 
Follow  me,  and  you  will  see  the  cost 
at  which  I  will  sell  Vicksburg. 
When  the  last  pound  of  beef,  bacon, 
and  fiour,  the  last  gi'ain  of  com,  the 
Ust  cow  and  hog  and  horse  and  dog 
shall  have  been  consumed,  and  the 
last  man  shall  have  perished  in  the 
trenches,  then,  and  only  then,  will  I 
sell  Vicksburg." 

He  was  virtually  aa  good  as  his 
word.  Finding  provisions  growing 
scarce,  with  no  prospect  of  any  fresh 
supply,  he  first  drove  a  quantity  of 
mules  and  cattle  which  were  starving 
beyond  his  lines,  and  soon  after  sent 
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out  the  civilians  and  negro^.  The  negroes  General  Grant  retained,  at  their 
own  request,  but  the  civihans  were  sent  back  into  the  beleaguered  camp.  All 
the  meat  and  flour  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  soldiere  were  fed  on  bread 
made  of  ground  peaa ;  and  even  of  this  they  could  have  but  quarter  rations. 
Famine  stared  the  resolute  garrison  in  the  face.  Ammunition  grew  short; 
so  much  so  tliat  the  nnexploded  shells  thrown  from  the  TJnion  guns  were 
gathered  from  the  streets,  and  the  powder  picted  out  of  them,  for  use. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Union  army  were  daily  making  the  most  heroic 
aesaultSj  carrying  point  after  point,  and  steadily  contracting  their  lines 
around  the  doomed  city.  The  works  on  either  side  became  equal  in  extent 
and  magnitude.  Sharpshooters,  with  their  unerring  long-range  telescopic 
rifles,  were  stationed  at  every  available  point,  and  not  a  palm  of  a  hand 
could  he  exposed,  but  through  it  went  a  bullet.  Shot  and  shell  began  to 
fall  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  itself.  The  people  lived  in  cellars  over- 
arched to  be  bomb-proof,  and  in  eaves  which  were  burrowed  out  in  the 
sides  of  the  hill. 

Not  until  the  Union  Ihios  were  face  to  face  with  the  intrenchments  of 
the  rebels ;  not  untU,  by  the  explosion  of  mines,  huge  gaps  had  been  made 
in  the  rebel  defences;  not  until  starvation  threatened  the  city  within,  and 
preparation  had  been  made  by  General  Grant  for  a  grand  assault  which 
could  scarcely  by  any  possibility  be  resisted,  did  General  Pemberton 
make  any  proposition  for  surrender.  The  assault  was  to  have  been  made 
on  the  4lh  of  July,  Though  no  specific  orders  had  been  given,  it  was 
universally  understood,  in  both  armies,  that  the  dawn  of  the  anniversary 
of  our  National  Independence .  was  to  usher  in  the  grand  struggle,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  decisive. 

On  l^e  3d  of  July,  General  Pemberton  dispatched,  by  the  hands  of 
General  Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  a  communication,  proposing  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  for  the  capitulation.     This 
'  he  did,  he  said, '  although  fully  able  to  maintain  his  position  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 

General  Grant,  in  his  prompt  reply,  said,  "  The  effusion  of  blood  you 
propt^e  stopping  by  this  course  can  be  ended,  at  any  time  you  may  choose, 
hy  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  ga/rrison.  Men  who  have 
fihown  BO  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Yieksburg,  will 
always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be 
treated  with  aU  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  favor 
the  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, ieoause  Ihave  no  other  terms  than  those  indicated  above?'' 

General  Bowen  then  requested  that  General  Grant  would  meet  person- 
ally with  General  Pemberton.  To  this  he  assented.  At  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  July  3d,  General  Grant,  accompanied  by  Generals  McPher- 
son  and  A.  J.  Smith,  stepped  out  from  the  Union  lines,  while  at  the  same 
moment  General  Pemberton,  accompanied  by  General  Bowen  and  Colonel 
Montgomery,  advanced  from  the  rebel  ramparts  to  meet  them.  The  ■ 
conference  was  held  in  an  open  space  between  the  two  lines,  under  the 
shade  of  a  gigantic  oak.  Here  Generals  Grant  and  Pemberton  were 
introduced  by  Colonel  Montgomery.     They  had  never  met  before. 
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All  hostilities  were  suapended.  Tie  respective  armies,  Bwarming  upon 
their  ramparts,  watched  with  breathless  interest  the  interview  upon  the 
result  of  which  consequences  bo  momentoua  were  dependent.  General 
Pemberton  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  General  Grant,  I  meet  yoa  in  order  to  arrange  terms  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison,  "What  terms  do  you 
propose  ? "  ■ 

"  Unconditional  surrender,"  replied  General  Grant. 

"Unconditional  surrender  I"  responded  General  Pemberton,  "Never,  so 
long  as  I  have  a  man  left  me,     I  will  fight  rather," 

"  Then,  sir,  you  can  continue  the  defence,"  General  Grant  replied. 
"  Ky  army  has  never  been  in  a  better  condition  to  prosecute  the  siege." 

The  two  generals  now  separated  themselves  from  their  companions,  and, 
retiring  a  little  distance,  eontiniied  their  conversation  where  their  words 
could  not  be  overheard.  It  seems,  however,  that  no  definite  result  was 
tlien  reached.  It  w^  agreed,  however,  that  General  Grant  should  consTilt 
with  his  generals,  and  submit  in  writing  the  terms  he  would  accept.  This 
in  turn  General  Pemberton  would  submit  to  a  council  of  his  officers,  and 
send  back  a  prompt  reply.  General  Grant  had  demanded  unconditional 
surrender;  he  adhered  to  that  demand.  Without  delay  a  letter  was  sent 
that  evening  to  General  Pemberton,  in  which  General  Grant  wrote: — 

"  On  your  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  I  will  march  in  one  division  as 
a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  As  soon 
as  paroles  can  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you  will  be 
allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them  their  regi- 
mental clothing,  and  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  ea«h." 

Wlaile  these  deliberations  were  conducted  under  a  truee,  the  men  of 
both  armies,  who  simply  knew  that  a  suri'ender  had  been  proposed;  were 
intensely  anxious  to  learn  the  result.  Groups  of  men  who  but  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  seeking  each  other's  death,  laid  aside  their  arms  and 
entered  freely  into  conversation  from  the  edge  of  the  opposing  works.  So 
wore  away  the  afternoon.  I^ot  until  the  next  morning  did  General  Grant 
receive  General  Pemberton's  reply.  He  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  ask- 
ing only  that  his  troops  might  march  out  of  their  intrenchmenta  with  their 
colors  and  arms,  stacking  them  outside  their  works.  This  privilege  was 
freely  accorded, 

Thns,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  with  ite  entire  gar- 
rison, surrendered,  after  a  campaign  of  really  six  months'  duration,  although 
it  was  hardly  two  months  since  the  investment  of  the  city.  Simultaneously 
with  this  surrender,  General  Sherman  was  dispatched  with  a  large  force  to 
find  and  disperse  the  army  under  General  Joe  Johnston.  The  rebel  gen- 
eral made  a  feeble  attempt  to  make  a  stand  at  Jaetaon,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  position,  and  retreated  to  the  east,  leaving  the  capital  of  Mississipj'i 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  Thus  ended  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, the  results  of  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  General  Grant : — 

"The  result  of  this  campaign  has  been  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five 
battles  outside  of  Vicksburg ;  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  its  gaiTison 
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and  munitions  of  war ;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  tHirtj-seven  thousand  prison- 
ers, among  whom  were  fifteen  general  officere;  at  least  ten  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  among  the  billed  Generals  Traey,  Tilghman,  and 
Q-reen,  and  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never 
be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and  munitiona  of  war  for  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
other  pnhlic  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  steamboats, 
cotton,  &e.,  and  much  was  destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it." 

In  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
rendered  Port  Hudson  no  longer  tenable.  It  was  surrendered  to  General 
Banks  on  the  9th  of  July,  five  days  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg, The  total  loss  of  General  Grant  throughout  this  protracted  cam- 
paign, in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  over 
ten  thousand. 

"  When  we  consider,"  says  General  HaUeck,  in  his  annual  report,  "  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  this  army  operated,  the  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome,  the  number  of  forces,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy'g 
works,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  troops, 
and  the  skill  and  daring  of  their  commander.  No  more  brilliant  exploit 
can  be  found  in  military  history." 

Immediately  aft«r  the  capture.  President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following 
characteristic  note  to  the  illustroua  conqueror: —   ' 

"EzBOUMVB  Mabsiok,  "Washinqton,  Juig  13,  1S64. 
"  To  Major- Geneeal  Grant  : 

"  My  Dear  Gjenekal  :^I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met 
pereonally,  I  write  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  ahnost 
inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  wish  to  say,  further, 
when  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  I  thought  you  should 
do  what  you  finally  did,  march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  rim  the  batter- 
ies with  the  transporl^,  and  thus  go  below,  and  I  never  had  any  faith, 
except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass 
expedition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took 
Port  Gibson,  Great  Gulf,  and  the  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down 
the  river  and  join  General  Banks ;  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east 
of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  a  per- 
sonal acknowledgment  that  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

GENERAL    BUTLER'S    CAMPAI&N    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 
(Muy  1  to  NoTembor  9, 18M.) 

iQd'mcdltt  with  Fokeicih  CoNsuia—'WrrH  SEOEasiosisrs,— Rbveedtt  Johnson's  Decision.— 
Wisdom  of  Gehebal  Butlbk. — SimtARY  Results  op  nia  ADMiNisiBiTiod. — Filsb 
Chabobs. — Triouphant  EHFUTiTiON. — Thb  Thllow  Teveir  kept  at  Bay. — The  Master 
ASD  TUB  Slate. — BHBAEEASSUBMa  OP  THE  Neqko  QrESTiON.— Baton  Kouqe. — General 
Butler  Relieved  os  His  Command. 

The  Ml  of  Tieksburg  and  Port  Hudson  opened  the  Miasiasippi  River 
to  New  Orleans.  The  great  National  highway  was  thus  gloriously  redeem- 
ed. Miserable  rebel  guerrillae  for  a  short  time  infested  the  banks  of  the 
river,  lurking  in  swamps,  and  behind  stumps  and  trees,  with  savage  hate 
shooting  rifle-buUets  at  passing  steamboate ;  but  soon  our  gunboats  cleared 
tile  river  of  all  these  annoyances.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  than  this,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  revolution 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  great  commercial  city  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

To  do  justice  to  the  marvellous  details  of  General  Butler's  campaign  in 
New  Orleans  would  require  an  especial  history.  .  We  use  the  word  ■  cam- 
paign advisedly.  New  Orleans  was  an  enemy's  territory.  Its  population 
was  more  dangerously  Hostile  than  if  it  had  confronted  us  with  muskeiB. 
General  Butler  was  at  once  commander-in-chief  and  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. Step  by  step  he  made  good  his  positions.  Head  by  head  he  lopped 
off  traitorous  outgrowths.  Day  by  day  he  slew  rebel  strengths  and  trusts, 
and  set  up  in  their  places  the  preparations  for  a  new  liberty  and  a  new 
peace. 

The  foreign  consuls,  who  attempted  to  pervert  tlieir  national  flags  and 
to  thrive  on  commissions  for  sheltering  rebel  property,  were  taught  quickly 
and,  sternly  that  a  better  discretion  was  wiser  valor  for  them.  Tliey 
flooded  the  State  Department  with  indignant  remonstrances  and  one- 
sided statements  in  vain.  General  Butler's-  keen  legal  pen  pursued  them 
with  speedy  exposure  and  defeat.  The  Secretary  of  State,  anxious  to  avoid 
any  collision  with  foreign  powers,  would  doubtless  have  been  glad 
to  relinquish  much  of  the  property  saved  for  the  Government,  to 
have  been  spared  the  repeated  shocks  to  his  diplomatic  nerves  which 
were  given  by  General  Butler's  peraistenee  in  unearthing  and  visiting  with 
condign  punishment  treason  or  aids  to  treason,  under  any  and  all  disguises 
of  foreign  protection. 

The  British  Guard,  a  military  company,  composed  of  old  English 
residents  of  New  Orleans,  had  seen  fit  to  donate  to  General  Beauregard 
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their  entire  outfit  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  nnifoi-ms.  General  Butler 
curtly  gave  those  of  them  who  remained  in  the  city  their  choice  of  accom- 
panying their  uniforms,  or  of  being  sent  aa  prisoners  to  Fort  Jackson. 
The  British  Consul  finally  secured  for  them  from  the  prudent  State  De- 
partment a  recommendation  to  the  eommanding  general's  mercy.  They 
were  consequently  detained  but  a  few  weeks. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  dollara  in  silver  coin,  hid  hy  the  Citizens' 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  for  safe  keeping,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Dutch  Consul- 
ate, came  mysteriously  up  to  light  and  adjudication,  under  the  operation 
of  General  Butler's  magic  wand  for  the  detection  of  hidden  treasure. 
Also  another  sum  of  money,  nearly  as  large,  belonging  to  the  Bank  of 
Kew  Orleans,  and  over  which,  by  some  hocus-pocus  of  mercantile  Bcheming, 
had  been  skilfully  thrown  the  protection  of  the  French  flag,  was  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  National  Government.  Not  long  afterwards  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  was  seized  by  General  Butler,  upon  distinct  proof  that  it  was  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  Europe ;  and  lo, 
three  foreign  consuls — the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Greet — spring 
forward  for  its  rescue.  Our  Government,  eager  for  the  things  of  peace, 
decided  through  an  agent,  Mr,  Keverdy  Johnson,  sent  out  to  investigate 
these  and  similar  matters,  that  General  Butler's  zeal  and  devotion  to  their 
interests  had,  in  these  three  instances,  led  him  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
expediency,  and  perhaps  of  right.  But  the  consuls  had  learned  a  lesson 
which  did  not  escape  their  memories  during  the  remainder  of  General 
Butler's  administration.  And  there  is  no  qu^tion  that  his  timely  and 
forcible  deahng  with  these  enormities,  for  such  they  undoubtedly  were  in 
spite  of  Tyj-.  Eeverdy  Johnson's  decisions,  was  a  lasting  preventive  of  re- 
peated and  bolder  attempts^ 

But  nothing  in  General  Butler's  career  in  New  Orleans  shows  so  forci- 
bly the  almost  omnipotence  of  a  master-mind  empowered,  as  bis  triumphant 
victory  over  that  deadly  and  tyrannous  scourge,  yellow  fever.  Few  pei-sons 
at  the  North  have  fally  realized  the  extent  of  its  ravages.  In  some  of  its 
worst  years  it  has  exceeded  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  in  16*55,  which 
destroyed  only  one  out  of  thirteen.  In  1853,  in  New  Orleans,  the  yellow 
fever  slow  one  out  of  ten  of  the  total  population,  and  one  out  of  four  of 
those  who  were  unacclimated.  General  Butler,  after  carefal  research  and 
study  of  medical  science,  became  convinced  that  all  countries  where  frost 
was  known  would  be  free  from  this  fatal  pestilence  if  it  were  not  imported. 
To  decide  upon  this  point  was,  with  him,  practically  to  abolish  the  disease, 
since  absolute  quarantine  was  possible.  Here  again  he  encountered  a 
front  of  bold  and  tedious  antagonisms,  as  senseless  as  it  was  irritating. 
Here  again  the  State  Department  was  appealed  to  with  floods  of  misrepre- 
sentation.and  protest.  But  here  the  master  will  and  the  good  cause  came 
off  entirely  victorious.  In  his  own  strong  words,  which  were  not  gain- 
said at  "Washington,  he  writes : — 

"  My  ordera  are  imperative  and  distinct  to  my  health  ofiicers,  to  subject 
all  vessels  coming  from  infected  porta  to  such  a  quarantine  as  shall  insure 
safety  from  disease.  "Whether  one  day  or  one  hundred  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  it  will  be  done.     It  will  be  done  if  it   is  necessary  to  take  the 
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vessel  to  pieces  to  do  it,  so  long  as  the  United  States  has  the  physical  power 
to  enforce  it.  I  have  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  my  very  competent 
Burgeon  at  the  quarantine,  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  and  the 
action  to  he  taken  to  insure  safety.  I  have  by  no  order  interfered  with 
his  discretion.  If  he  thinks  ten  days  sufficient  in  a  given  case,  be  it  so;  if 
forty  in  another,  be  it  so ;   if  one  hundred  in  another,  be  it  so." 

The  result  of  this  philanthropic  and  nnawerving  course  was,  that  the 
summer  heats  came  and  passed  away,  and  no  fever  !  Ships  from  N"assau 
and  Havana,  where  the  contagious  death  raged  unchecked,  brought  their 
tropical  stores  and  delivered  them — ^but  no  fever  t  Twenty  thousand  men, 
not  simply  unaccliniated  to  the  South,  but  bom  and  acclimated  at  the  ex- 
treme'.North,  spent  the  entire  season  inKew  Orleans— and  no  fever !  One 
single  case  is  said  to  Jiave  been  brought  on  shore  from  a  Nassau  steamer, 
late  in  the  season,  when  the  precautions  were  less  rigorous,  owing  to  the 
supposed  lessening  of  the  peril,  but  such  stringent  measures  were  taken 
that  no  contagion  followed.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New 
Orleans,  the  city,  and  the  strangers  in  hermidst,  passed  unharmed  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  summer's  constant  intercourse  with  the  cities  where  the 
pestilence  walked  for  weeks  in  power,  and  whose  ships  had  always  before 
brought  sure,  fatal,  and  irremediable  contagion  into  her  borders.  Thus 
was  baffled  and  disappointed  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of  the  rebels,  malig- 
nant as  cowardly,  that  disease  would  prostrate  and  thia  out  the  army 
which  their  swords  were  not  many,  and  heavy  enough  to  vanquish, 

.  In  the  mean  time,  the  strong  hand  and  will  of  the  commander-in-chief 
were  slowly  gathering  up  all  the  strings  and  currents  needful  to  be  held 
and  turned  in  the  man^ement  of  the  practical  daily  life  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans, 

Surly  secessionist  traders  were  obliged  to  open  their  stores,  and  retail 
their  wares  alike  to  friends  and  foes.  Mechanics,  and  artisans,  and  labor- 
ers of  all  kinds  were  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  being  forced  to  work  for 
good  wages.  Raib^aads  were  put  and  kept  in  mnning  order,  as  far  as  our 
lines  extended.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  holders  of  produce 
and  the  owners  of  plantations  to  prepare  to  resume  the  natural  commercial 
interchange.  On  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  general  himself  initiated 
the  exportation  of  sugar,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  cotton  for  the  same  pur- 
pfffie.  Much  calumny  has  been  heaped  upon  his  head,  in  consequence  of 
his  efibrts  at  this  time  to  reinstate  commerce.  Operations  begun  and  car- 
ried on  solely  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  New  Orleans  citizens,  and  the  profits  of  which  were  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  were  assiuned  and  declared  to  be  for  his  own 
persona!  ^grandizement.  Fortunes  made  in  New  Orleans  at  this  time  by 
Northern  men  of  suiHcient  business  capacity  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the 
extraordinary  relative  condition  of  the  markets  of  New  Tork  and  New 
Orleans,  were  assumed  and  declared  to  have  been  made  fraudulently  by 
his  connivance  and  to  his  profit.  But  the  tratimony  of  those  who  knov/ 
him  most  intimately,  and  of  those  who  have  investigated  most  thoroughly 
into  the  documentary  records  of  his  administration,  i^  strong  and  conclusivo 
in  favor  of  hia  entire  uprightness. 
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One  instance  wbicli  is  given  in  Parton'e  memoir  of  an  utterly  xmfound- 
ed  charge  against  him,  maybe  regarded  aa  a  sample  of  the  reliability  of  all 
the  aeeusationa  which  have  been  bronght  against  his  honesty.  A  small 
quantity  of  cotton  had  been  shipped  l)j  him,  to  be  sold  in  the  Boston 
market,  and  chanced  to  arrive  before  the  papers  relative  to  the  ti'ansaction. 
General  Butler's  own  account  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  cotton  was  captured  by  the  navy  on  board  a  small  schooner, 
which  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  send  to  sea.  1  needed  the  schooner  as 
a  lighter,  and  took  her  from  the  navy.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
cotton  ?  A  transport  was  going  home  empty.  It  would  cost  the  United 
States  nothing  to  transport  it.  To  whom  should  I  send  it  ?  To  my  quar- 
termaster at  Boston?  But  I  supposed  him  on  the  way  here.  Owing  to 
the  delays  of  the  expedition,  I  fomid  all  the  quartermaster's  men  and 
artisans  on  the  island,  whose  services  were  indispensable,  almost  in  a  state 
of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  I  had  scyenty-five  dollars  of  my  tiwn.  The  " 
sntler  had  money  ho  would  lend  on  my  draft  on  my  private  banker,  I 
borrowed  on  such  draft  about  four  thousand  dollars,  quite  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  cotton  aa  I  received  it,  and  with  the  money  I  paid  the  Gov- 
erhment  debts  to  the  laborers,  so  that  their  wiv^  and  children  need  not 
starve.  In  order  that  my  draft  should  be  paid,  I  sent  the  cotton  to  my 
correspondent  at  Boston,  with  directions  to  Bell  it,  pay  the  draft  out  of  the 
proceeds,  and  hold  the  rest,  if  any,  subject  to  my  order,  so  that,  upon  the 
account  stated,  I  might  settle  with  the  Government, 

"  What  was  done  ?  The  Government  seized  the  cotton  without  a  word 
of  explanation  to  me,  kept  it  till  it  had  depreciated  ten  per  cent.,  and 
allowed  my  draft  to  be  dishonored ;  -and  it  had  to  he  paid  out  of  the  Kttle 
fund  I  left  at  home  for  the  support  of  my  children  in  my  absence."  It  is 
only  just  to  the  Government  to  add  that  the  money  was  afterwards  re- 
funded. 

General  Butler's  reform  and  reestahli&hment  of  the  currency  of  tlie  city, 
were  among  his  most  characteristic  and  skilful  measures.  He  foimd  it 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  general  insolvency.  Confederate  notes  and  worth- 
less shinpli^ters  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  were  the  only  apparent  circulatiug 
medium.  The  banks  had  specie,  but  it  was  hidden.  They  were  buying  in 
Confederate  notes  at  a  discount,  and  issuing  them  at  par.  General  Butlcc 
issued  an  order,  forbidding  the  circulation  of  Confederate  notes  after  the 
97th  of  May.  The  banka  rejoined  immediately,  warning  all  parties  having 
deposited  Confederate  notes  with  them  to  withdraw  them  before  the  2Tth 
of  May,  or  assume  the  risk  themselves.  General  Butler,  stung  to  full 
wrath,  by  the  crafty  design  on  the  part  of  the  hanks  to  save  their  own 
wealth  and  ruin  the  fortunes  of  the  community,  retaliated  upon  them, 
before  sundown,  by  his  well-known  General  Order  Ifo.  30,  in  which,  after 
sternly  recapitulating  and  expiring  the  details  and  bearings  of  tlieir  con- 
dact,  he  ordered  that  all  banks  and  all  private  bankers  should  pay  out  no 
more  Confederate  bills  to  their  depositors,  but  should  pay  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  bills  of  the  hank,  or  treasury  notes ;  that  all  persons  having  issued 
shinplasters  should  redeem  them  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  mediums, 
on  penalty  of  eonflscation  or  imprisonment ;  that  private  hankers,  on  cshi- 
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bition  of  tlieir  specie  to  a  commiBsioner,  would  be  authorized  to  issue  notes 
to  two-thirds  of  the  amount ;  and  that  incorporated  banks  were  authoriBed 
to  issue  notes  less  than  five  dollars,  but  not  less  than  one,  in  amount. 

The  issue  of  this  order  was  relief  and  salvation  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  to  the  banks,  gall  and  bittemesa.  ju^s  effect  on  the  people  was 
sueh,  that  a  Confederate  officer  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  it  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  i-eenforcement  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  Union  army.  In 
the  coni'se  of  a  few  weeks,  other  orders  followed,  deci'eeing  the  surrender 
to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  the  Confederate  ftind&  held  by 
banks  or  individuals,  and  insuring  the  payment  of  many  obligations  to 
Northern  creditors  which  had  been  long  before  regarded  by  them  as  hope- 
lessly lost. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  the  currency  of  the  city  was  established  on  a  sound 
basis,  the  laboring  and  middle  classes  were  freed  from  the  apprehension  of 
ruin,  and  ffvery  thing  betokened  a  gradual  return  of  confidence  and  ac^ 
tivity, 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  repeated  and  exaggerated 
rumors  of  disaster  to  the  Union  forces  in  Vii^nia  kindled  anew  and  embold- 
ened, the  animosity  of  the  secessionist  men  and  women  in  New  Orleans. 
Several  disgraceful  and  disorderly  exlnbitions  occurred  in  public,  but  were 
Bpeedily  silenced  and  summarily  dealt  with.  Among  othere,  the  famed 
Mts.  PhilUps  was  sentenced  to  confinement  on  Ship  Island,  for  having 
insulted  the  funeral  procession  of  the  brave  Lieutenant  De  Kay,  by  laugh- 
ing loudly  and  conspicuously  on  her  balcony  while  the  body  was  being 
borne  beneath  her  windows.  For  the  sake  of  the  sex  to  whidi  she  belonged, 
it  should  be  recorded  tliat,  after  her  release,  she  had  the  grace  to  declare 
that  she  had  not  done  tliis  unwomanly  and  shameful  thing  by  intent,  but 
that  her  ill-timed  merriment  proceeded  from  other  causes. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  an  oecurrenee  took  place  in  General 
Butler's  command,  which  ought  to  have  convinced  the  most  bitter  of  his 
enemies  that  his  justice,  severe  as  it  was,  took  as  quick  cognizance  of 
crimes  committed  by  Federals  as  of  those  committed  by  rebels.  Four 
Union  soldiers,  convicted  of  belonging  to  a  gang  who  systematically 
plundered  citizens'  houses,  under  pretence  of  miUtary  orders  of  search, 
were  hung  for  the  oifence  within  five  days  of  the  commission  of  the  deed ; 
and  this  i-igorons  sentence  was  executed  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  the  wives  of  two  of  the  men,  and  of  many  of  General  Butler's  friends. 

One  of  his  final  measures  for  ridding  the  eity  of  traitors  in  power,  was 
the  prescribing  of  different  forms  of  oath,  one  for  the  citizens,  and  one  for 
foreign  neutrals.  The  latter  was  formed  precisely  after  the  oath  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  members  of  the  European  Brigade,  in  the  spring 
of  1861,  "  to  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Confederate  States,"  and  which  had  been  then  claimed  to  be  an  act 
of  unquestioned  neutrality.'  Before  tlio  7tli  of  August,  eleven  thousand 
seven  himdred  and  twenty-tliree  persons  had  taken  the  citizen's  oatli, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  that  for  foreign  neutrals,  and 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  privates  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  had  given  tlieir  oath  of  a 
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After  this  followed  the  disarming  of  the  population — none  too  speedily 
and  none  too  sweepingly,  since  we  had  found  dead  in  their  armor,  before 
Baton  Kouge,  men  who  on  the  previona  day  had  been  conversing  familiarly 
mth  our  officers  I  Six  thousand  arms  were  reluctantly  handed.over  to  tho 
anthorities-^-six  thousand  arms  which  wonld  undoubtedly  have  been  in- 
stantly pointed  towards  the  hearts  of  our  brave  fourteen  thousand  men, 
had  there  been  a  rebel  attack  upon  tlie  city,  or  the  le^t  hope  of  a  Buceeas- 
ful  uprising  in  it. 

On  the  ITth  of  July  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  the  Confiscation 
Act,  which  provided  for  immediate  confiscation  of  all  property  belonging 
to  ofBce-holders  under  the  Confederate  Government,  and  confiscation  within 
sixty  days  after  the  Prraident'a  Amnesty  Proclamation,  July  25th,  of  all 
property  belonging  to  disloyal  citizens  or  privates  in  the  Confederate 
army.  A  less  ready  and  powerful  mind  would  have  been  baffled  and 
perplexed  by  the  schemes  and  manceuvres  of  the  wealthy  secessionist*,  in 
Jfew  Orleans  to  escape  the  effect  of  this  act,  by  transferring  their  property 
in  all  sorts  of  factitious  ways.  But  order  after  order  from  General  Butler's 
dictator's  pen  shut  up  one  door  after  another,  and  leftthem  no  alternative 
but  loyalty,  beggary,  or  the  grossest  dishonesty.  Of  couree  they  chose 
the  latter.  Had  the  Government  at  Washington  sustained  General  Butler's 
effective  measures  at  this  crisis,  the  rebel  cause  would  have  been  vastly 
weakened,  and  greater  respect  won  for  the  Administration.  But  the 
gratifying  decisions  of  Mr.  Keverdy  Johnson,  returning  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  rebel  hands,  from  which  General  Butler  had  sequestered  tliem, 
emboldened  them,  even  to  the  parish  thieves,  coolly  to  lay  their  impudent 
claims  for  exemption  and  restoration  before  our  Departments.  General 
Butler  says  curtly,  in  one  remonstrant  letter  wrung  fi'om  bira  by  this 
species  of  provocation:  "Another  such  commissioner  as  Mr.  Johnson,  sent 
to  New  Orleans,  would  render  the  city  untenable." 

But  among  all  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  which  hedged  the  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  secessionist  city,  none  compared  with  the  daily, 
hourly  question,  which  could  not  be  answered,  and  which  would  not  be 
deferred:  ""What  ia  to  be  done  with  the  black  men?"  When  our  troops 
first  stepped  on  the  Louisiana  shores,  there  stood  awaiting  them  one  black 
friend  for.  every  white  ibe.  In  New  Orleans,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  twenty-eight  thousand  were  black — ten  thousand, 
of  them  being  free  men.  In  the  pai-ishes,  the  propbrtion  of  slaves  to 
white  men  was  large,  in  some  even  as  large  as  three-fourths.  Every  black 
face  was  turned  expectantly  to  us  for  new  freedom.  Every  master's  clutch 
tightened  angrily  at  our  approach.  Law  and  the  Constitution  were  on  the 
side  of  the  master.  God  and  the  revolution  had  not  yet  spoken  so  loudly 
and  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  slave,  that  the  Government  at  Wasli- 
iiigton  was  forced  to  unstop  both  ears  and  obey ;  while  the  old  advocates 
of  slavery  were  still  urging  measures  of  compromise. 

General  McClellan  carefully  abstained  from  giving  any  instructions  to 
General  Butler  on  the  subject.  President  Lincoln,  in  the  language  of  the 
schools,  "  was  not  prepared  "  to  define  the  policy  which  the  Administra^ 
tion  would  pursue.      In  the  mean  time.  General  Butler  was  left  to  meet 
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the  daily  isaues  face  to  fece  alone— alone  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
cisions, and  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blame,  in  case  the  measures  made 
necessary  and  inevitable  by  uneontroUable  circumstances,  drew  down  upon 
the  Government  more  outside  pressure  of  abuse  ajid  remonstrance  than 
they  could  withstand.  Tliis  position  was  surely  neither  enviable  nor  easy. 
Scylla  and  Cbarybdis  were  small  rocks  to  run  upon,  in  comparison  with 
"  conservative  "  and  "  abolitionist,"  A  less  masterly  hand  would  have 
made  shipwreck ;  and  his  might  have  done  so,  had  it  not  had  the  double 
guidance  of  an  antagonistic  head/  and  heart,  which  alternatively  stayed  and 
impelled  his  action.  By  strong  conviction  and  political  a^ociation,  he 
tended  to  the  support  of  the  masters ;  by  native  scorn  of  outi-age,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  helpless,  he  found  himself  gradually  departing  from  the  old 
view.  The  article  of  war  forbidding  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
masters,  did  not  meet  the  quration  at  all.  It  was  a  relief,  but  so  negative 
and  incomplete,  that  it  fell  far  short  of  what  was  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it. 

The  negroes  flocked  by  hundreds  into  onr  lines.  At  every  established 
Union  post  they  swarmed,  and  must  be  disposed  of  Harboring  involved 
subsistence,  and  tlie  problem  grew  more  and  more  vexatious  and  intricate 
every  day.  Still  the  tardy  Government  looked  back  from  the  plow,  and 
left  its  representatives  in  a  more  hopeless  and  unendurable  bewilderment 
than  it  knew. 

General  Phelps,  a  brave,  loyal,  zealous  man,  who  was  in  command  at 
Carrolton,  seven  miles  from  JTew  Orleans,  and  whose  camp  was  literally 
thronged  with  black  fugitives,  grew  unrestrainably  restless  under  the  inac- 
tion of  the  Government ;  and,  seeing  clearly  what  they  were  forced  to  see 
months  later,  attempted  to  form  and  di-ill  black  regiments.  General 
Butler,  however  much  he  might  sympathize  in  General  Phelps's  ardent, 
glowing,  and  patriotic  sentiments,  did  not  feel  that  at  that  crisis  it  would 
he  either  right  or  politic  t-o  carry  them  into  effect.  Technically  he  was 
right,  and  General  Phelps  was  wrong.  Morally,  and  also  prophetically. 
General  Phelps  took  a  higher  stand  than  had  been  taken  by  any  officer  in 
the  United  States  army — higher  than  his  own  great  modesty  vrill  allow 
him  to  believe. 

His  letter,  to  use  his  own  simple  expression,  "  concerning  a  large 
number  of  negroes,"  is  an  immortal  production,  clearly  setting  forth  the 
inconsislency,  inhumanity,  and  inexpediency  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  towards  the  slaves,  and  indicating,  in  an  unanswerable 
manner,  the  very  policy  which  months  afterward  they  were  forced  to  adopt. 
But  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  fate  of  all  true  reformers,  of  whom  the 
world  does  not  in  the  outset  know  its  need.  The  antagonism  between  his 
trath  to  right,  and  the  Administration's  palsied  clinging  to  wrong,  was  too 
great  to  be  soothed  or  quieted.  Keturning  his  commission  to  the  President, 
he  withdrew  to  his  native  mountains,' whose  green  solitudes  and  granite 
Rtrengtha  had  done  much  to  make  him  the  single-hearted,  clear-sighted 
patriot  he  was.  Months  after,  when  the  slow  march  of  events  had 
brought  the  Government  and  the  country  to  his  stand-point,  and  black 
men  in  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  were  being  armed 
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to  fight  for  themaelvea  and  for  their  people,  the  President  offered  to  General 
Phelpa  a  raajor-general'a  eommiaaion.  Ilia  anawer  was  a  natural  one.  He 
would  accept  it  if  it  were  dated  upon  the  day  of  his  resignation.  To  this 
the  President  refused  to  accede,  as,  -while  it  -would  be  only  justice  to 
General  Phelps,  it  would  be  also  a  censure  of  General  Butler,  whose  con- 
duct throughout  the  entire  controversy  had  been  ma^animous  and  cour- 
teous, and  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  and  position  of  the  Administration 
at  that  time. 

General  Phelps  was  firm  in  demanding  the  official  recognition  of  the 
right  of  hia  own  course,  and  declined  any  commission  unaccompanied  by 
it,  IN'o  one,  however,  who  studies  carefully  the  history  and  bearing  of  Gene- 
ral Butler's  decisions  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  rights  and  manage- 
ment of  black  men  during  this  trying  period  of  uncertain  policy,  can  fail 
to  recognize  that  his  desire  was  for  their  vindication  and  protection.  "  The 
law  of  Louisiana  for  the  correction  of  slaves,"  that  is,  for  the  cruel,  das- 
tardly whipping  of  men,  women,  and  children,  was  quietly  but  effectively 
abrogated.  Major  Bell's  decisions  in  the  Provost  Court  aoon  established 
the  black  man's  right  to  legal  justice.  In  one  of  the  first  instances  of 
such  a  decision,  it  was  so  satirically  made  to  turn  on  the  admission  of  the 
opposing  party,  that  the  occurrence  is  worthy  of  record.  A  negro  was  on 
the  -witness'  stand.  "  I  object,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  "  by  the 
law  of  Louisiana,  a  negro  cannot  testify  against  a  white  man." 

"  Has  Louisiana  gone  out  of  the  Union  ?"  asked  Major  BeU,  with  that 
imperturbable  gravity  of  his,  which  vails  Ms  keen  sense  of  humor 

"Yes,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  judge,  "  she  took  her  laws  with  her.  Let  the 
man  be  sworn," 

By  these  two  boons,  of  comparative  freedom  from  physical  torture,  and 
power  to  obtain  legal  redrew  for  iajuatice.  General  Butler  extended  to  the 
slaves  of  Hew  Orleans  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  To  the  freedmen 
he  gave  more.  He  opened  recruiting-offices  for  them ;  invited  and  atimn- 
lated  their  enlistment  by  all  means  in  his  power ;  gave  them  expenenced 
officers  and  the  best  possible  equipments.  In  fourteen  days  one  thousand 
men  had  enlisted.  In  a  few  weeka  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  three 
regiments  of  infantry  were  in  fighting  order.  Their  hearts  were  in  the 
contest,  for  its  stake  was  the  life  of  their  race.  Good  blood,  too,  kindled 
in  their  martial  tread.  "  The  darkest  of  them,"  said  General  Butler,  "  were 
about  the  complexion  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster,"  Noble  service  they  did 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Port  Hudson  and  Fort  "Wagner,  silencing  all  doiibts 
of  their  valor,  and  shaming  all  dislike  of  their  skin. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  perplexities  in  regard  to  the  negroes  in- 
creased. Ten  thousand  fugitives  were  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  for  daily  bread.  Great  numbers  were  in  all  the 
Union  camps,  and  on  many  of  the  deserted  plantations.  Early 'in  October, 
General  Butler  determined  to  undertake  the  working  of  these  deserted 
plantations  by  the  fugitive  slav^,  to  be  employed  at  fair  wages,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  plantations  to  accrue  to  the  United  States.  He  also 
matured  and  offered  to  the  loyal  planters,  a  project  for  tlie  trial  of  free 
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labor  on  their  plantations.  The  experiment  was  a  completely  sneeessful 
one.     In  !N"ovember,  General  Butler  wrote  to  President  Lincoln : — 

"  Upon  one  of  the  plantations,  where  sugar  is  being  made  t)y  the  negroes 
who  had  escaped  therefrom  into  our  lines,  and  have  been  sent  back  under 
wages,  with  Ihe  same  machinery  and  with  the  same  negroes,  by  free  labor, 
a  hogshead  and  a  half  more  of  sugar  has  been  made  in  a  day,  than 
was  ever  before  made  in  the  same  time  on  the  plantation  under  slave 
labor." 

Later,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says : — 

"  Certain  it  is,  and  I  apeak  the  almost  univej^  sentiment  and  opinion 
of  my  officers,  that  slavery  is  doomed.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  And  with 
every  prejudice  and  early  teaching  against  the  result  to  which  my  mind 
has.  been  iiTesistibly  brought  by  my  experience  here,  I  am  now  convinced : 

"  Ist.  That  labor  can  be  done  in  this  State  by  whites,  and  more  econom- 
ically, than  by  blacks  and  slaves, 

"  ^d.  That  black  labor  can  be  as  well  governed,  used,  and  made  as 
profitable  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  slavery, 

"  3d.  That  while  it  would  have  been  better  could  this  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  be  gradual,  yet  it  is  quite  feasible,  even  under  this  great  change, 
as  a  governmental  proposition,  to  organize,  control,  and  work  the  negro 
with  profit  and  safety  to  the  white ;  but  this  can  be  best  done  under  mili- 
tary supervision." 

These  clearly  stated  propositions,  the  effect  of  but  sis  months'  close 
contact  with  slavery  and  black  men,  upon  a  pro-slavery  Democrat,  have  a 
grand  historical  importance.  One  year  later,  an  intelligent  observer  at  the 
South  writes : — 

"  No  one  haa  properly  noticed  how  well  the  slaves  in'  the  South  have 
maintained  their  difScult  position.  Whenever  our  forces  have  afibrded 
them  an  opportuniry  to  break  their  bonds,  they  have  done  it  promptly  and 
efBeiently,  But  they  have,  with  rare  prudence,  not  involved  themselves 
in  difficulties  which  woiild  be  fruitless  of  substantial  good  to  themselves." 

As  free  laborers,  worthy  of  and  receiving  their  hire,  they  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  General  Butler,  heartily  and  intelligently  entering 
into  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  contracts  he  drew  up  for  them. 

Parton  says,  in  hie  admirable  Life  of  General  Butler :  "  A  whole  book 
Ml  of  testimony  could  be  adduced  upon  this  point.  Their  perfect 
behavior  has  often  been  remarked." 

Had  General  Butler  remained  longer  in  command  of  the  department, 
he  would  have  lifted  the  curse  of  slaverj^,from  some  thousands  of  blacks 
owned  by  French  and '  Englishmen,  mainly  in  those  parishes  which  were 
exempted  by  the  President  from  the  operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act. 
English  law  made  it  a  penal  crime  for  any  English  subject  to  own  a  slave. 
French  law  made  it  equally  illegal  for  a  French  citizen  in  Louisiana  to  do 
so.  The  enforcing  of  these  laws,  and  the  rigorons  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Emancipation  Act,  would  have  set  free  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand slaves  in  those  exempted  parishes.  But  from  this,  as  well  as  number- 
less other  unfinished  measures,  his  hand  was,  by  a  singular  destiny,  suddenly 
■withdrawn. 
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.  The  military  operations  during  Graieral  Butler's  adminisfcration  of 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf  were  of  necessity  limited.  His  force  was 
Binall,  and  liis  unswerving  principle  was,  not  to  attempt  to  conquer  more 
country  than  he  could  occupy  permanently — a  principle  which  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  had  all  our  generals  held.  General  McClellan's 
orders  were,  that  New  Orleans  was  to  be  held  at  all  sacrifices.  How  weU 
that  order  was  obeyed  has  been  seen.  Operations  upon  Mobile,  Pensaeola, 
and  Galveston,  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  were  also  indicated  in 
hfe  uistrnctions,  and  reen  for  cements  promised  for  their  execution.  The 
reonforcements  never  came,  though  General  Butler  begged  unceasingly  for 
them,  and  made  clear  to '  the  Government  that  each  month's  delay 
would  make  it  needful  to  send  thousands  more  of  men. 

Our  bitter  losses  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  sieges  of  1863  made  appar- 
ent the  truth  of  his  statements.  In  the  mean  time  swarming  hordes  of 
guerrillas  roved  through  the  country,  and  tlie  summer  was  a  aeries  of 
fatiguing  skirmishes.  Union  families  fled  to  tlio  city  for  protection,  report- 
ing the  fiendish  outrages  they  had  endured.  Small  bands  of  our  men, 
under  adventurous  leaders,  sallied  out,  feU  upon  them  when  they  least 
expected  it,  and  retaliated  c[uick  vengeance.  The  hardihood  and  non- 
chalance with  which  a  single  company  of  Union  soldiers  would  plunge 
into  the  hostile  depths  of  one  of  those  infested  parishes,  fifty  miles  away 
from  all  support,  challenged  the  admiration  of  their  foes. 

In  the  Lafourche  District  occurred  one  of  the  most  signal  affairs  of  the 
kind,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  C.  Keith,  of  the  Twenty-first  In- 
diana Regiment,  Four  of  our  soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  were  being  care- 
fully transported  to  New  Orleans  in  a  wagon,  and  had  the  ill  fortune  to  fall 
into  a  guerrilla  ambush.  Three  of  them  were  shot  dead,  their  bodies  kicked, 
trampled,  and  thrown  into  a  shallow  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  heathen  town 
of  Houma,  One  was  confined  in  a  dungeon ;  the  convoy  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale.  In  a  few  days  four  hundred  Federal  soldiers  appeared  on  the  spot, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  enforce  the  lesson  they  had  come  to  teach. 
Leading  citizens  of  the  town  were  driven  at  the  bayonet  point  to  the  grave 
of  the  murdered  men,  forced  to  disinter  the  bodies,  lay  them  reverently  in 
coifins,  and  assist  in  their  burial  in  the  churchyard  with  appropriate  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Forty-eight  hours  were  given  to  the  town  to  surrender 
the  murderers,  or  disclose  their  names,  with  the  alternative  of  utter  destruc- 
tion and  confiscation  if  they  refused.  In  bitter  but  helpless  rage  they 
gave  aU  the  information  in  their  power ;  and  then  for  days  and  nights  our 
brave  men  scoured  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the  assassins.  The  chief 
offenders  escaped,  but  several  of  the  band  were  captured,  and  tlie  planters 
who  had  sheltered  them  were  severely  punished.  The  vile  caboose  in 
which  the  wounded  soldier  had  been  confined  was  razed  to  the  dust. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  triumphantly  unfurled  from  the  court-house,  m 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  authorities  were  compelled  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition; 
for  which  they  were  more  than  repaid,  however,  by  Colonel  Keith's  gener- 
ous distribution  of  meat  and  other  stores  among  the  starving  poor  of  tlie 
neighborhood.  A  little  experience  of  such  fearless  and  instant  retribution 
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as  this,  w^uld  have  made  tlie  guerrillaa  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  far  less 
dangerous  enemies  than  they  proved  under  a  milder  system. 

Major  Strong's  expedition  up  the  Tangipaho  Eiver,  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  rebel  General  Jeff.  Thompson,  in  his  head-quartera  at  the 
village  of  Ponehatoula,  was  another  of  the  gallant  and  daring  enterprises 
rivalling  in  their  romance  the  tales  of  Froissart.  Late  on  a  September 
afternoon  there  sailed  from  New  Orleans  on  their  desperate  venture,  three 
companies  of  Maine,  and  one  of  Massachusetts  men,  with  their  brave  cap- 
tains, and  the  chivalric  Strong  at  their  head.  At  midnight  they  were 
aground  on  the  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tangipaho.  With  difficulty 
they  worked  their  way  np  for  a  few  miles,  but  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish 
tiieir  pvu:pose  that  night.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  might  be  warned  ; 
and  to  prevent  that  misfortune,  Major  Strong  ordered  the  seizure  of  every 
boat  on  the  river.  The  starving  inhabitants,  who  for  months  had  depended 
on  the  river  for  their  only  food,  resisted  with  tears  the  surrender  of  their 
last  resource,  unable  to  believe  that  a  generous  foe  would  return  them  in 
a  few  hours,  after  the  dangerous  emergency  had  passed.  In  abject  fright 
they  refused  to  render  to  the  Federal  troops  the  slightest  service,  unless 
they  would  promise  to  carry  them  away  with  them,  saying,  "  I'll  do  it  if 
you  will  agree  to  take  me  away  with  you ;  if  you  leave  me  here,  I  am  a 
dead  man  before  your  steamboat  is  out  of  sight." 

The  village  of  Ponchatoitla  was  six  miles  from  the  river.  On  discover- 
ing in  the  morning  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  steamer  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  he  had  proposed  to  land,  Major  Strong,  with  undiminished 
resolve,  fonned  a  new  plan,  and  landed  his  force  at  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
road leading  to  the  town,  and  ten  miles  in  length. 

Coolly  the  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  prepared  for  the 
scorching  march,  under  a  Louisiana  sun,  over  a  railroad  track  of  trestle- 
work  laid  through  a  swamp,  and  leading  to  unknown  dangers.  Some  of 
their  number  dropped  to  the  ground  under  the  fatal  sunstroke.  Faithful 
negroes  begged  them  not  to  proceed,  and  warned  them  that  the  town  was 
fortified  with  cannon ;  but  still  they  pressed  on,  entered  the  village  on  the 
fen  run,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  had  routed  and  driven  out  the  rebel  guard, 
which  outnumbered  them  three  times,  and  had  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
rebel  general  had  left  the  village  on  the  preceding  evening,  probably  warned 
of  their  approach.  His  papers  and  arms,  however,  were  seized.  G-reat 
quantities  of  supphes  wei-e  destroyed,  the  telegraphic  instruments  were 
broken  up,  and  tne  post-office  rifled  of  many  valuable  letters.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  spend  in  further  researches,  for  the  rebel  General  Thomp- 
son's main  camp  was  but  nine  miles  distant.  Leaving  a  few  severely 
wounded  men  behind,  and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track  as  they  retreated, 
to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  cars,  they  retraced  their  heroic  steps.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  shot  began  to  whizz  after  them  from  a  howitzer-train  which 
had  been  run  down  as  far  as  the  rails  lasted.  But  their  precautions  had 
proved  effectual,  and  the  train  conld  not  come  sufficiently  near  to  work 
them  any  harm.  Far  more  deadly  foes  were  heat  and  fatigue.  Men  be- 
came stupefied  and  delirious,  and  implored  to  be  left  to  die.  Officers  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  were  only  roused  by  the  kind  brutality  of  kicks  and 
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blows  from  their  tireless  major,  whose  vitality  never  flagged  till  he  had 
seen  the  last  man  of  his  command  safe  again  on  the  deck  of  the  Ceres. 

General  Butler,  in  his  report,  mentioned  this  raid  as  "  one  of  tlie  most 
daring  and  successful  exploits  of  the  war ;  equal  in  dash,  spirit,  and  cool 
courage  to  any  thing  attempted  on  either  side." 

On  tiie  5th  of  August  a  combined  land  and  water  attack  was  made 
upon  Baton  Rouge,  by  the  rebels.  The  scenes  we  are  now  describing  took 
place  in  1862,  nearly  two  years  before  the  fall  of  Viebsburg.  We  had  at 
Baton  Rouge  a  small  garrison  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  heroic  General  Williams,  The  rebels  prepared  a  formidar 
bie  ram  at  Vicksburg,  the  Arkansas,  to  assail  our  garrison  from  the  water. 
The  rebel  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
troops,  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  and  sudden  attack  by  land.  At  three 
o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  and  enveloped  in  the 
dense  fog,  the  foe  made  the  attack.  The  wakeful  patriots  were  ready  for 
them. 

The  first  impetuous  plunge  was  made  upon  the  Fourteenth  Maine. 
But  these  men  stood  firm  as  their  own  granite  hiils,  with  indomitable  cour- 
age breasting  the  availing  rebel  force.  The  Twenty-first  Indiana  and 
Sixth  Michigan  were  soon  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  I"or  four  hours  the 
blood-red  waves  of  battle  rolled  to  and  fro.  It  was  death's  day  of  jubilee, 
for  the  contending  hosts  were  crowded  into  such  narrow  space  that  every 
bullet  fulfilledits  mission.  General  Williams  had  just  said  to  the  Twenty- 
first  Indiana,  "  Boys,  your  field-officers  are  all  gone — I  will  lead  you," 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Colonel  Nickerson,  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  had  his  horse  shot  from 
under  him  by  a  discharge  of  grape.  He  sprang  from  under  his  dying  steed, 
and,  waving  his  sword,  called  upon  his  men  for  one  more  charge.  By  ten 
o'clock  the  rebels  were  effectually  repulsed  and  driven  headlong  from  the 
field.  The  garrison,  many  of  whom  bad  come  from  the  hospital  for  the 
fight,  were  too  feeble  to  pursue.  The  rebels  left  their  dead  behind  them. 
The  redoubtable  ram  Arkansas,  which  had  been  deemed  invulnerable,  met 
the  fate  it  merited.  The  patriot  Essex,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  broke  a 
hole  through  the  bows  of  the  rebel  iron-clad,  plunged  an  incendiary  shot 
into  the  hole,  which  shot  exploded  in  the  ship,  setting  it  on  fire.  Most  of 
the  erew  escaped  to  tlie  land.  The  ship,  wrapped  in  flames,  drifted  out 
upon  the  current  of  the  stream,  and  soon  blew  up  with  a  fearful  explosion. 

"  It  is,"  reported  Admiral  Farragut,  "  one  of  the  happiest  momenta  of 
my  life,  that  I  am  enabled  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ram  Arkansas ;  not  because  I  held  the  iron-clad  in  such  terror,  but 
because  the  community  did." 

General  Butler,  in  his  announcement  to  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  of  the 
death  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Williams,  writes  with  his  accustomed 
eloquence  :— 

"  We,  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  learned  to  love  him,  weep 
the  true  friend,  the  gallant  gentleman,  the  brave  soldier,  the  accomplished 
officer,  the  pure  patriot  and  victorious  hero,  and  the  devoted  Christian.  All 
and  more  went  out  when  "Williams  died.     By  a  singular  felicity  the  man- 
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ner  of  Lis  deatli  illustrated  eaeli  of  these  generous  qualities.  The  chivalrio 
American  gentleman,  he  gave  up  the  vantage  of  the  cover  of  the  houses  of 
the  city,  forming  his  lines  in  the  open  field,  lest  the  women  and  children 
of  liis  enemies  should  be  hnrt  in  the  fight,  A  good  ffeTteral,  he  had  made 
his  dispositions  and  prepared  for  hattle  at  the  break  of  day,  -when  he  met 
hia  foe.  A  hrave  soldier,  he  received  his  death-^hot  leading  liia  men,  A 
patriot  Aero,  he  waB  fighting  the  battle  of  hia  country,  and  died  as  went  up 
the  cheer  of  victory.  A  Ghristian,  he  sleeps  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  Re- 
deemer !  His  virtues  we  cannot  exeeed— hia  example  we  may  emulate, 
and,  mourning  his  death,  we  pray,  '  May  our  last  end  be  like  his.' " 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  change  of  commanders  in  tho  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  rumors  indicating  it,  had  been  rife  in  the  political  world. 
It  waa  generally  understood  to  be,  and  most  undoubtedly  was,  the  result  of 
the  queationing  timidity  in  the  State  Department,  which  feared  the  effect 
upon  foreign  powers  and  home  politics  of  such  iron  measures  as  had  char- 
acterized General  Butler's' ad  ministration  in  New  Orleans.  These  rumors 
called  out  from  General  Butler  an  able  and  manly  letter  to  the  President, 
protesting,  not  against  being  removed,  but  against  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  mere  nominal  command  at  New  Orleans,  while  the  active  operations  of 
the  Department  were  intrusted  to  the  chaise  of  another.  It  was  not 
thought  best  to  subject  even  General  Butler's  already  well-tried  patience 
and  loyalty  to  such  a  test  as  that,  and  accordingly,  npon  November  9th,  the 
order  was  issued  assigning  Major-General  Banks  to  "  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  including  Texas." 

He  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  was  received 
with  every  possible  attention  by  his  magnanimous  predecessor.  Upon  the 
16th  the  formal  aun-ender  of  the  command  waa  made,  and  the  new  r^ime 
commenced.  General  Butler  published,  before  leaving,  a  general  order  to 
the  soldiers,  the  last  of  hia  famous  series,  and  perhapa  the  most  remarkable ; 
also  a  farewell  address  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  will  live  in 
history  among  the  great  utterances  of  great  men.  On  the  2ith  of  Decem- 
ber he  set  sail  for  the  North,  leaving  for  hia  auceeasor  a  grand  course  of 
achievements,  not  only  marked  out,  but  partially  accomplished.  We  shall 
find  him  again,  however,  in  a  hardly  less  diflicult  work,  wielding  the  same 
powerful  pen,  and  dealing  to  treaeon  and  to  traitora  the  same  resistless 
blows. 

But  it  could  not  be  given  to  him,  nor  to  any  man,  in  another  place, 
to  render  such  delicate  and  vital  service  to  the  Federal  cause  as  he  ren- 
dered in  New  Orleana,  in  creating,  planting,  and  forcing  into  aseured  life, 
a  Union  sentiment,  a  Union  love,  and  a  Union  party.  In  December,  after 
seven  months'  experience  of  General  Butler's  administration.  New  Orleans 
elected  to  Congress  two  Union  men ;  the  middle  classes,  almost  without 
exception,  having  become  strong  Unionists,  and  the  whole  number  of 
Union  votes  cast  exceeding  by  one  thousand  the  whole  number  caat  for 
the  ordinance  of  S' 
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Rebel   OBSTRDonoNS, — Loss  of  tub   Monitob.— Eaib   of  tem   Rebel  iHON-ciAiia. — Absukd 

STirBMBNTS. — DeSTRBOTION  OP  THB  NaSHVILLE. — CONPLIOT  WITH  FOBT  MCALLISTBH. — RE- 
NEWAL OF  THE  Attack. — Aneudotes.— Prbpaeations  for  tee  Attack  dpoh  Chablestok, — 
The  Tbbsifio  Bohbardmbn*. — BspuraB  op  the  Iron-clads. 

Feom  the  Valley  of  the  Miseissippi  we  must  now  return  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  On  the  11th  of  Febmarj,  1862,  Edisto  Island,  m  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  ^aa  occupied  by  the  Forty-seventh  New  York  Regiment 
($£  Volunteers,  under  General  Sherman.  From  this  time  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  against  Charleston,  Edisto  Island  is  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  nine  broad.  It  is  about  forty  miles  south  of  Charles- 
ton. The  island  is  low  and  ilat  and  somewhat  marshy,  and  is  intersected 
by  creeks  through  which  the  ocean-tides  ebb  and  flow.  A  sluggish  bayou 
separates  it  from  the  main  land.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  patriot  troops, 
in  their  gunboats,  the  planters  fled  in  haste,  applying  tlie  torch  to  their 
cotton  as  extensively  aa  they  could,  and  yet  leaving  not  a  little  of  the 
precious  commodity  to  be  gathered  by  the  Unionists. 

On  the  last  of  March,  Major-General  David  Hunter  was  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Department  of-  the  South,  which  then  embraced  por- 
tions of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  General  Sherman  had  al- 
ready commenced  proceedings  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  He  was, 
however,  removed  before  he  had  time  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  and,  in  April, 
the  fort  surrendered  to  the  ponderous  guns  of  General  Gillmore. 

The  rebels  had  so  obstructed  and  fortified  the  main  entrance  to  Charles- 
ton harbor,  that  it  was  deemed  necessaiy  to  seek  a  new  place  of  entry. 
The  Stono  Kiver,  which  flows  to  the  ocean  west  of  James  Island,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Ashley,  opposite  Charleston,  by"  a  narrow  stream  called 
Wappoo  Creek.  Commodore  Dupont,  who  wa^  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
force,  had  the  channel  of  Stono  Kiver  sounded  and  buoyed,  and  on  the  20th 
of  May,  three  gunboats,  the  Madilla,  Pembina,  and  Ottawa,  crossed  the 
bar  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  stream.  They  found  upon  the 
banks,  as  they  cautiously  steamed  along,  a  number  of  deserted  earthworks. 
Having  ascended  the  river  about  ten  miles,  they  came  to  Wappoo  Creek. 
They  were  now  within  three  miles  of  Charleston,  and  the  steeples  of  the 
city  could  be  plainly  discerned  from  the  mast-heads  of  the  steamers.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  creek  they  found  some  batteries,  which  their  guns 
Speedily  silenced.     As  they  had,  however,  no  force  to  land  and  take  po6- 
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Beesion  of  them,  the  boats  returned,  having  performed  simply  an  important 
recoiinoissaiice. 

Early  in  July,  Generala  Hunter  and  Benham  arrived  with  consideralile 
reSnforcementa  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  landed  on  James 
Island,  Por  some  time  there  were  frequent  but  unimportant  skirmishings 
with  the  foe.  Thus  nearly  a  year  passed  away,  while  we  merely  held  the 
few  positions  we  had  taken  on  theSea  Islands  which  line  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina. 

On  the  2&th  of  September,  18C2,  the  renowned  iron-elad  Monitor,  J,  P. 
Bankhead,  commander,  left  Hampton  Roads  for  Charleston,  in  tow  of  the 
Ehode  Island.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  sea  was  smooth.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  swelling  sea  w^hed  over 
the  low  deck  and  dashed  against  the  pilot-house.  Soon  the  steamer  began 
to  leak,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  pumps,  was  kept  free  from  any  embarrassing 
flood  of  water.  As  they  approached  Hatteras,  the  storm  increased  in 
violence.  The  immense  surges,  dashing  up  against  the  flat  surface  of 
the  projecting  armor,  caused  the  ship,  iron-bound  as  she  was,  to  shiver  irom 
stem  to  stem.  The  violence  of  the  concnssion  was  so  great  as  gradually 
to  break  the  upper  huU  from  the  lower.  The  water  began  to  rush  in  in 
such  a  flood  that  the  pumps,  though  throwing  out  two  thousand  gaUona  ^ 
minute,  coxild  make  no  headway  against  it.  The  Bhode  Island  was 
stopped  to  see  if  the  strain  in  towing  aggravated  the  difficulty,  but  there 
f  was  no  perceptible  difference. 

At  half-past  ten  at  night,  signals  of  distress  were  made,  and  the  Moni- 
tor'was  run  under  the  lee  of  the  Rhode  Island,  and  two  boats  were  sent 
for  the  rescue  of  her  crew.  The  waves  were  then  dashing  entirely  over 
her  turret,  and  the  tumultuous  night  was  black  with  heavy  clouds  and 
driving  rain.  In  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  the  sharp,  eoHd  iron  edge  of 
the  ilonitor  came  in  contact  with  the  port  quarter  of  the  wooden  steamer, 
cruslijng  her  launch,  and  narrowly  escaping  inflicting  the  same  injury  upon 
the  steamer  herself.  Thus  admonished,  the  vessels  were  put  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  boats  with  great  peril  moved  to  and  fro  over 
the  plunging  waves,  and,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Captain  Trenchard, 
the  crew  of  the  Monitor  were  rescued.  While  the  boats  were  engaged  in 
this  service  in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  midnight  storm,  Commander  Bank- 
head  learned  that  the  rising  water  had  quenched  the  fires  of  the  Monitor,  and 
that  her  wheel  ceased  to  move.  In  order  to  keep  her  head  to  the  wind,  the 
anchor  was  dropped.  The  deck  was  now  entirely  submerged,  and  several 
.of  the  crew  had  been  washed  overboard.  It  was  with  extreme  peril 
that  the  men  could  escape  from  the  tower,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  waves 
dashing  across  the  deck,  and  reach  the  boats,  which  were  surging  up  and 
down,  and  swept  here  and  there  almost  uncontrolled  upon  the  stormy  sea. 

Some  of  the  men  preferred  to  remain  in  the  turret,  hoping  that  the 
ship  might  outride  the  gale,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  trying  to  escape  to 
the  boats.  The  boats  were  again  filled  with  those  who  were  willing  to 
attempt  it,  and  reached  the  Khode  Island  in  safety.  Again  another  boat 
was  manned  by  heroes,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  still  remained. 
Nothing  could  be  seen,  through  the  black  night  and  the  storm,  but  the  red . 
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lantern,  gleaming  like  a  meteor,  from  the  turret  of  the  Monitor.  The  life- 
boat bad  not  long  been  gone,  lost  in  the  darkness,  ere  the  light  disappeared, 
and  the  brave  little  iron-clad,  which  had  won  the  nation's  heart  as  inani- 
mate object  never  did  before,  was  engulfed.  The  Khode  Island  steamed 
as  near  the  spot  where  the  light  waa  last  seen  aa  possible,  bat  the  iron-clad 
had  gone  down  like  lead.  The  boat  which  had  gone  to  tho  rescue  waa 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Whether  overwhelmed  by  the  wavea  or  drawn 
down  into  the  vortex  of  the  sinking  ship,  can  never  be  known.  All  night 
the  Rhode  Island  remained,  burning  signal-lights ;  but  the  morning  re- 
vealed naught  save  the  wide  and  gloomy  waste  of  an  angry  sea. 

Subsequently,  several  otliera  of  the  turreted  iron-clada  were  sent  to 
Charleston,  and,  although  some  of  them  encountered  very  severe  storms, 
they  all  arrived  in  safety.  They  were  all,  however,  found  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  at  sea,  to  both  officers  and  men.  In  the  course  of  five 
months  quite  a  little  fleet  of  these  formidable  iron-clada  was  gathered 
at  Port  lioyal,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  formidable  attack  upon 
Charleston. 

"While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  on  the  Slat  of  January,  1863, 
an  aiFair  occurred  off  Charleston  harbor  which  created  much  excitement 
at  the  time,  from  the  atrociously  false  statements  made  by  the  rebel  General 
Beauregard.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  a  thick  haae,  two 
rebel  iron  steam-rams,  the  Chicora  and  Palmetto  State,  came  out  of  Charles- 
ton harbor  to  make  an  attack  upon  our  blockading  fleet,  hoping  also  to 
recover  a  valuable  blockade-runner,  the  Princess  Eoyal,  which  had  been 
captured  the  day  before  by  our  gunboats.  The  blockading  squadron  con- 
sisted mainly  of  vessels  from  the  merchant  marine,  which  had  been  hastily 
altered  into  men-of-war.  The  Mercedita,  one  of  these,  was  quietly  at 
anchor,  enveloped  in  the  fog,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
suddenly  Lieutenant  Abbott  saw  through  the  haze  the  smoke  of  a  steamer 
rapidly  approaching.  He  hailed  the  ship,  and  with  the  next  breath  gave 
the  command  to  fire.  The  crew  were  instantly  at  their  gnns.  But  the 
stranger,  which  proved  to  be  the  rebel  ram  Palmetto  State,  sat  so  low 
in  the  water  and  was  already  so  near,  that  tho  guns  from  the  IVEereedita 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  ram,  unimpeded,  drove  her 
iron  prow  into  the  side  of  the  Mercedita,  tearing  a  large  hole  below  the 
water-line,  and  at  the  same  moment  fired  a  heavy  rifle^hell,  which  pasfied 
through  the  condenser  and  steam-drum,  and  exploded  as  it  passed  through 
the  other  side  of  the  ship,  blowing  a  hole  four  or  five  feet  square  in  its 
exit,  and  killing  one  gunner.  The  escape  of  the  steam  instantly  filled 
large  portions  of  the  ship,  killing  three  and  severely  scalding  two  of  the 
crew.  The  wounded  vessel,  deprived  of  all  motive-power,  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  sinking,  and  not  a  gun  conld  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  foe. 
.    "  Surrender,  or  I'll  sink  you !"  shouted  the  ram.     "  Do  you  surrender }" 

"  I  can  make  no  resistance,"  the  commander  of  the  Mercedita  replied ; 
"  I  am  sinking." 

The  rebels  then  ordered  a  boat  to  be  sent  to  them.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Abbott  went  on  board  the  rebel  craft  and  surrendered  the  ship; 
pledging  his  word  of  honor  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  officers  or  crew 
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of  the  Mereedita  would  again  take  up  arms  against  tie  Confederate  '^tites 
imleas  exchanged. 

The  ram  tlien  pushed  forward,  and  soon  encountered  anothei  ot  the 
blockading  Bquadron,  the  Keystone  State,  which,  alarmed  by  BURpicious  ap 
pearanceG,  had  slipped  her  cable,  in  preparation  for  any  eineigenc\  The 
ram  rapidly  approached,  and  receiving  a  ball  from  the  patuot  &hip,  re 
turned  a  shell,  for  which  she  received  in  reply  a  full  broadside.  In  less 
time  almost  than  we  have  taken  to  describe  the  scene,  another  rebel  ram, 
the  Chieora,  made  its  appearance,  and  opened  fire.  In  the  confusion  the 
Keystone  took  fire,  and  bore  away  for  ten  ndnutes  until  the  fire  could  be 
subdued.  She  then  returned,  to  renew  the  conflict  with  the  two  rebel  iron- 
clads. 

Her  commander,  William  E.  Leroy,  gallantly  made  for  one  of  the  rebel 
Bteamera,  with  the  intention  of  running  her  down.  Facing  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  ten  of  which  struck  the  ship,  some  below  the  water-line,  and 
killing  twenty  men  and  wounding  as  many  more,  the  steamer  pressed  on 
until  a  shell  pierced  the  steam-chimney,  depriving  the  ship  of  aU  ability  to 
move.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  there  were  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold  and  the  ship  was  on  lire,  three  Union  ships,  the  Augusta,  the  Quaker 
City,  and  the  Ifempliis,  came  to  the  rescue.  Boldly  they  presented  their 
wooden  walls  to  their  mailed  adversaries.  Opening  a  vigorous  Are  upon 
the  two  rebels,  they  compelled  them  to  cease  their  assaults  upon  the 
wounded  Keystone  State. 

The  fleet  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  other  vessels  came  bearing 
down  upon  the  rebel  rams.  Impregnable  as  they  were,  shot  and  shell  were 
rained  upon  them  so  fearfully,  that  they  turned  upon  their  heels,  and  ran 
back  under  the  protection  of  their  forts,  where  tlie  wooden  vessels  of  the 
fleet  could  not  follow  them.  This  trivial  affair  would  be  hardly  worth 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  ridiculously  false  announcement  made  by  the 
rebel  authorities.  The  rebel  Generals  Beauregard  and  Ingraham  issued 
the  following  official  proclamation : — 

"  At  about  five  o'clock  this  morning,  the  Confederate  Stat^  naval  forc« 
on  this  station  attacked  the  United  States  blockading  fleet  off  the  harbor 
of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  sunk,  dispersed,  or  drove  off  and  out  of  sight, 
for  the  time,  the  entire  hostile  fleet.  Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  com- 
manders respectively  of  the  Confederate  States  naval  and  land  forces  in 
this  quarter,  do  hereby  formally  declare  the  blockade  by  the  United  Statei 
of  the  said  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  be  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Confederate  States,  from  and  ailer  this  31st  day  of  January,  1863." 

The  rebel  Secretary  of  State,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  whose  repatation  for 
truth  and  honesty  had  ever  been  at  a  very  low  ebb,  added  the  climax  to  these 
absurd  assumptions,  by  transmitting  a  circular  to  all  the  foreign  consuls  in 
the  Confederacy,  stating  tliat  the  blockade  had  been  broken  by  the  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  blockading  squadron,  in  consequence  of  a  success- 
ful attack  by  the  iron-clad  steamers.  He  closed  his  circular  with  the 
following  words : — 

"  As  you  are  doubtless  aware  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  blockade, 
when  tlius  broken  by  superior  force,  ceases  to  exist,  and  cannot  be  subse- 
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qnently  enforced  unle^  established  de  novo,  ■with  adequate  force  and  after 
due  notice  to  neutral  powers,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  give  you  the 
information  herein  contained,  for  the  guidance  of  such  vessels  of  your 
nation  as  may  choose  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the  now  open  port  of 
Charleston." 

In  addition  to  this  false  and  foolish  announcement,  a  statement  was 
published,  said  to  he  signed  by  the  British  Consul  in  Charleston,  who  had 
openly  and  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  secession  and  slavery,  and  also 
by  the  commander  of  the  British  war-steamer  Petrel,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  been  five  miles  beyond  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  blockading 
fleet,  and  that  no  vessels  were  to  be  seen,  even  with  the  most  powerful 
glasses,  and  that  therefore  they  declared  the  blockade  to  be  raised.  This 
statement  was  probably  a  forgery,  as  it  never  was  reiterated.  As  neither 
the  British  Consul  nor  the  commander  denied  the  statement,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  were  willing  that  it  should  produce  its  effect  The  com- 
manding officei^  of  the  Housatonic,  the  T'lag,  tlie  Quaker  City,  the  Augus- 
ta, the  Memphis,  and  the  Stettin,  jointly  signed  a  card  denying  that  any 
vessel  was  sunk,  or  that  the  squadron  was  driven  or  departed  any  distance 
from  its  station.     They  closed  their  statement  with  the  following  words : — 

"  "We  believe  the  statement  that  any  vessel  came  anywhere  near  the 
usual  anchorage  of  any  of  the  hlockaders,  or  up  to  the  bar  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  rams,  to  be  deliberately  and  knowingly  false.  If  the  state- 
ment from  the  papers,  as  now  before  us,  has  the  sanction  of  the  Petrel  ^d 
the  foreign  consuls,  wo  can  only  deplore  that  foreign  officers  can  lend  their 
official  position  to  the  spreading  before  tlie  world,  for  unworthy  objects, 
untruths  patent  to  every  officer  of  the  squadron," 

The  nest  incident  of  interest  was  the  destruction  of  the  Ji^ashville,  on 
the  Ogeechee  Kiver,  The  Nashville  was  a  very  fast  steamer,  which  had 
formerly  run  between  N^ew  York  and  Charleston,  and  had  been  treacher- 
ously seized  by  the  rebels  in  Charleston  harbor,  as  one  of  the  first  of  their 
treasonable  acts.  The  vessel  was  now  loaded  with  cotton  to  run  the 
blockade,  and  she  had  also  been  armed  to  cruise  as  a  pri\^teer,  as  soon  aa 
she  had  landed  her  freight  of  cotton  in  a  West  Indian  port.  She  was 
blockaded  by  several  gunboats  in  the  Ogeechee  Kiver,  near  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  was  lying  under  the  ponderous  guns  of  Foit  McAllister, 
watclting  her  chance  to  escape.  The  fort,  of  nine  guns  of  the  lai^est  cali- 
bre, two  of  them  being  rifled,  was  situated  at  a  bend  on  the  right  bant 
of  the  stream,  which  commanded  a  reach  of  two  miles  down  the  river. 
Formidable  obstructions  were  thrown  acro^  the  river  from  the  fort,  leav- 
ing merely  a  passage  large  enough  for  the  !NashviIle  to  pass  through.  The 
Nashville  was  anchored  about  five  miles  above  the  fort,  ready  for  sea, 
watching  for  a  chance  to  put  on  all  steam,  in  darkness  or  fog,  and  escape 
through  the  Union  gunboats  which  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Two  iron-clad  river-boats  were  also  nearly  completed  at  Savannah,  to  assist 
in  getting  the  rebel  privateer  to  sea. 

Quite  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  several  of  them  iron-clad  turrets,  were  assem- 
bled at  the  month  of  the  river.  Three  objects  were  in  view :  to  destroy 
tJie  Nashville,  to  batter  down  Fort  McAllister,  and  to  try  the  impregna- 
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bility  of  the  turrets,  by  bringing  them,  witLin  short  range,  under  tbe  Heav- 
iest guns  of  the  fort.  Accompanied  by  several  wooden  gunboats,  to  remain 
in  the  rear  and  tate  part  in  the  action,  the  iron-turreted  Montauk  steamed 
up  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  dropped  anchor.  It  was 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tnesday,  January  27.  The 
expei-iment  thus  to  be  tried  was  one  which  might  well  cause  the  stoutest 
nerves  to  tremble.  The  engagement  continued  for  nearly  six  hours,  until 
the  Montauk  had  exhausted  her  stock  of  shells.  The  iron-clad  effectually 
proved  her  invulnerability.  She  was  struck  fifteen  times.  "  But  it  was," 
writ^  one  on  board,  "  like  throwing  beans  against  a  brick  wall ;  and,  as 
for  all  the  damage  they  were  doing,  we  might  have  lain  there  a  week." 
One  riiied  shot  struck  the  forward-deck  plating,  mailing  an  indentation 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  flying  off  in  fragments.  A  ten-inch  solid  shot 
struck  the  gunwale,  merely  rufBing  the  edge  of  one  of  the  plates,  and 
glancing  off.  Two  soHd  shot,  one  a  ten-inch  and  the  other  a  thirty-two 
pounder,  struck  the  turret  fairly.  Each  made  an  indentation  in  the  turret 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  crumbling,  fell  harmless  upon  the 
deck.     !No  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  vessel  by  this  tremendous  fire. 

The  Montauk  had  two  guns,  one  throwing  fifteen-ineh  and  the  other 
eleven-inch  shot  and  shell.  These  enormous  missiles  made  a  very  visible 
impression  upon  the  massive  earthworks.  Huge  holes  were  torn  through 
their  intrenchments,  and  tons  of  sand,  as  if  by  earthquake  power,  were 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  It  was,  however,  manifest  that  the  fort  could  not 
be  carried  by  the  force  then  arrayed  against  it ;  and  a  storm  of  rain  and  fog 
setting  in,  the  gunboats  dropped  down  the  river  to  their  former  anchorage. 
This  was  a  disappointment.  All,  however,  were  charmed  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  Montauk.  Her  heavy  guns  were  worked  with  wonderful  ease 
and  celerity.  The  turret  revolved  with  admirable  precision.  The  blowers 
instantly  cleared  away  the  smoke  fi-om  within  the  turret,  and  the  concus- 
sion was  so  alight  as  to  produce  no  ill  efiects.  The  iifteen-inch  shell, 
which  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Montauk  threw,  weighed  three  hundred  and 
sixty-iive  pounds.  To  throw  one  of  these  large  shells  required  eigliteen 
quarts  of  powder.  It  threw  also  a  conical  shot  weighing  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  eleven-inch  gim  threw  a  shell  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  As  the  rebels  had  planted  many  torpedoes  and  infernal 
machines  in  the  river,  it  was  necessary  for  the  boats  to  move  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  vigorous  preparations  for  the  renewal  of 
the  attack,  the  main  object  now  being  to  destroy  the  Nashville.  It  was 
proved  that  the  iron-clads  could  easily  pass  the  guns  of  the  fort,  but  they 
could  not  pass  the  obstmctions  and  torpedoes,  which  the  fort  protected, 
and  beyond  which,  up  the  river,  the  Nashville  was  riding  in  apparent 
safety. 

Having  received  recnforcements,  and  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition 
and  sliells,  on  Sabbath  morning,  February  1,  1863,  the  assault  was  re- 
newed. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  history  of  this  as  of  other  wars, 
tliat  the  party  making  the  attack  on  the  Sabbatli  has  been  seldom  success- 
ful.    The  Merrimac  made  the  attack  upon  the  Monitor  upon  the  Sabbath, 
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and  was  repulsed.  There  was  no  apparent  neoessity  of  depriving  the  men 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  on  this  occasion.  Our  officers,  however,  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  respect  the  day.  They  made  the  attack,  and  God 
withheld  the  blessing  of  success. 

At  half-past  five  all  hands  were  called  to  breakfast,  and  a  little  after 
six,  just  as  daylight  was  struggling  through  the  dim  mist  of  the  morning, 
tlie  little  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  w^  put  in  motion.  If  ot  a  breath 
of  air  was  moving,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  was  smooth  as  glass.  The 
Montauk  led,  followed  by  several  wooden  gunboats. ,  The  iron-clad  dropped 
anchor  and  opened  her  fire  almost  directly  opposite  the  fort.  The  accom- 
panying gunboats  commenced  the  bombardment  from  a  point  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  farther  down  the  river.  The  main  energies  of  the  fort 
were  again  directed  upon  the  Montauk.  A  solid  ten-inch  shot  soon  struck 
lier  turret  fair  and  square,  and  crumbled  to  powder,  doing  no  harm.  For 
Jive  hours  this  battle  raged,  without  any  decisive  results.  The  Montauk 
was  etniek  forty-eight  times,  and  yet  escaped  unharmed.  At  half-past 
twelve  the  fleet  again  dropped  down  the  river,  disappointed  in  not  having 
been  able  to  destroy  the  fort,  but  still  deKghted  with  the  inyulnorability  of 
the  iron-clads. 

A  month  now  passed  away  in  the  tedium  of  blockade  duty,  watching 
the  innumerable  creeks  intersecting  that  low  and  marshy  land.  On  Fri- 
day, the  27th  of  February,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  dense 
blaclt  smoke  of  the  Nashville  was  seen  behind  a  reach  of  forest  skirting  a 
bend  in  the  river.  It  was  evident  that  she  w^  stealing  along,  hoping  to 
escape.  The  Seneca  was  sent  up  the  river  on  a  reeonnoissance.  She  soon 
returned  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  Nashville  had  run 
aground  but  a  short  distance  above  the  fort,  and  witliin  reach  of  our  guns, 
which,  could  be  brought  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  obstructions.  Arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made  to  attack  and  destroy  her,  if  possible. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  all  hands  were  called,  and  at  five 
o'clock  the  anchors  were  weighed.  The  Montauk  led.  Three  gimboats 
— the  Seneca,  Wissahickon,  and  Dawn- — followed.  The  Montauk  steamed 
boldly  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guna  of  the  fort,  and  beheld  with  great 
joy  the  Nashville  hard  agromid  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards. 
The  battery  opened  fiercely  upon  the  little  "  cheese  box,"  but  the  "  cheese- 
box  "  did  not  deign'  to  make  any  reply.  The  Nashville  was  the  exclusive 
object  of  its  regard.  After  a  few  shots  to  get  the  range,  a  fifteen-inch 
shell  was  dropped  beautifully  into  the  very  centre  of  the  piratic  craft,  where 
it  exploded  like  a  volcano.  The  rebels  had  all  escaped  from  the  ship, 
and  not  even  a  flag  wm  to  be  seen  on  the  doomed  craft.  Soon  dense  vol- 
umes of  black  smoke  rose  from  the  shattered  steamer,  followed  by  billowy 
sheets  of  flame,  which  speedily  enveloped  the  whole  fabric  in  a  glowing 
mantle  of  fire.  The  spectacle  w^  sublime,  and  was  watched  with  intensest ' 
interest,  as  it  waa  known  that  the  magazine  would  ere  long  be  reached, 
and  that  then  there  would  be  an  appalling  explosion.  Soon  the  awful 
roar  came.  The  majestic  ship  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  her  bed,  and  the 
charred  and  flaming  fragments  were  scattered  widely  over  the  water.  The 
work  of  destruction   was   effectually   accomplished.     The  rebels  in  the 
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fort  must  have  gazed  with  emotions  any  thing  but  pleasurable,  upon 
this  scene  transpiring  beneath  the  very  muzzles  of  their  guns.  They 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  to  which  scarcely  tlie  slightest  attention  was 
paid.  As  the  Montauk  was  withdrawing,  she  passed  over  three  torpedoes, 
one  of  which  exploded  directly  beneath  her,  lifting  the  vessel  up  bodily, 
and  sluing  her  around.  It  inflicted,  however,  no  injury  upon  the  boat. 
The  triumphant  result  of  this  expedition  filled  all  hearts  with  joy. 

The  next  day  three  new  iron-clads — the  P^saic,  Patapaeo,  and  Na- 
hant — with  two  or  three  wooden  gunboats,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  renew  the  assault  upon  Fort  McAllister. 
Monday  momiug,  March  2,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  days  that  ever 
smiled  upon  earth.  There  were  then  lying  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  o: 
the  river  four  iron-clads  and  ten  wooden  gunboats  of  various  description. 
There  was  intense  activity  on  board  of  them  all,  preparing  for  a  desperate 
fight.  The  avowed  object  of  the  expedition  was  merely  to  try  the  three 
new  iron-clads,  to  ascertain  how  they  would  operate  against  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  how  effeetnally  they  could  ward  off  the  return 
blows.  As  the  Montauk  had  already  been  sufficiently  tested,  she  was  to 
aceompanj  the  expedition  merely  aa  a  looker-on.  Shortly  after  four 
o'clock  p  M  the  whole  fleet  got  under  weigh  and  stood  up  the  river,  led 
by  the  Passaic  The  cloudless  eun  was  slowly  descending,  and  it  was  a 
beautifiil  summer  s  eve. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned  calm  and  clear,  and,  at  an  early  hour,  the  ves- 
sels were  m  position  tor  an  attack.  Each  of  the  iron-clads  anchored  at  the 
distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  the  engagement 
immediately  began.  For  eight  hours  these  combatants,  with  their  gigantic 
engines  of  war,  hurled,  with  terrific  velocity,  at  each  other,  shot  and  shell 
weighing  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds,  "When  these  sheila 
fell  within  the  traveraes  of  the  foe,  the  sand  was  seen  rising  in  a  column 
and  filling  the  air  with  clouds  of  dust,  A  fifteen-inch  shell  exploded  un- 
der one  of  the  rebel  guns,  hurling  the  ponderous  engine  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. T!ie  outline  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  so  regular  in  the  morn- 
ing, towards  noon  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  dilapidation  and  ruin. 
Huge  gaps  were  made  in  the  ramparts,  and  many  of  the  guns  were  evi- 
dently dismounted.  Still  the  massive  earthwork  was  not  essentially 
weakened.  The  impregnability  of  the  iron-clads  was,  however,  effectually 
established.  The  Passaic  was  struck  thirty-three  times,  receiving  scarcely 
the  slightest  injury.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  projectiles  were 
thrown  by  the  iron-clads,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  sent  back  by 
the  fort.  Absolutely  nobody  was  hurt  on  hoard  the  ve^els.  Thus  termi- 
nated this  first  memorable  battle  of  iron-clada  against  the  heaviest  guns  in 
battery. 

During  the  month  of  March,  several  other  iron-clads,  with  their  accom- 
panying gunboats,  cast  anchor  at  Port  Uoyal.  There  were  seven  turreted 
batteries  of  the  monitor  class,  which  word  has  now  come  into  use  as  a  gen- 
eric term.  There  were,  also,  two  formidable  iron-clads  of  different  con- 
Btruction — the  Keokuk  and  the  new  Ironsides.  The  monitors  were  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  first  of  that  name,  but  of  essentially  the  same  de- 
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aign.  The  Ironsidea  was  a  steam  frigate,  of  three  thouaaiid  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  with  masta  and  sails.  Her  armor  was  composed  of  iron  platea, 
fifteen  feet  long,  thirty  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  The  sides  wei'e 
inclined  at  a  sharp  angle  so  as  to  cause  a  ball  to  glance  from  them.  The 
Keokuk,  externally,  somewhat  resembled  the^monitors.  She  was  furnished 
with  two  pyramidal  stationary  turrets,  each  containing  one  gun.  These 
turrets  had  bnt  five  and  a  half  inches  of  plating,  instead  of  ten  inches,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  monitors.  It  was  hoped  that  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
turret  would  compensate  for  the  lack  of  armor. 

In  addition  t«  this  fleet,  a  small  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  assem- 
bled to  cooperate  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston.  General  Hunter  was  in 
command.  A  number  of  nondescript  machines  had  also  been  towed  down 
from  New  York,  to  aid  in  cleaning  the  harbor  of  torpedoes  and  other  ob- 
structions. An  immense  amount  of  shot  and  shells— of  all  the  enginery 
and  missiles  of  war — ^had  also  been  accumulated,  The  community  at  this 
time  cherished  almcKt  unlimited  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  the  mon- 
itors. It  was  supposed  that  the  fleei^  in  impregnable  mail,  could  anchor 
wherever  it  pleased  under  the  guns  of  Sumter,  and,  unharmed  by  its  balls, 
could  leisurely  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  fioet  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dupont,  whose  brilliant 
success  at  Port  Koyal  had  inspired  the  country  with  confidence  in  the-  result 
of  the  undertaking.  It  was  supposed  that  the  rebels  had  about  fifty-five 
thousand  troops  in  and  around  Charleston.  This  number,  by  their  rail- 
roads, could  he  doubled  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  attack,  it  was 
proposed  to  steam  directly  by  the  outer  rebel  batteries  and  demolish  Sum- 
ter. Then  the  shore  batteries  were  one  by  one  to  be  destroyed.  The  little 
army  was  then  to  be  escorted  up  to  the  city,  to  take  it,  and  hold  it  under 
the  guns  of  the  fleet. 

Early  in  April,  the  vessels  were  rendezvoused  in  the  North  Edisto 
River,  about  half  way  between  Port  Eoyal  and  Charleston.  At  tlie  time 
of  sinking  the  atone  fleet  before  Charleston,  as  a  temporary  obstruction  of 
the  channel  until  our  blockading  squadron  could  be  formed,  the  British 
Government,  in  a  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the  United  States  which  can 
uever  he  forgotten,  insolently  denounced  the  act  as  barbarism.  The  watera 
of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  Eivers,  in  a  few  months,  cut  a  new  channel,  with 
a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  more  of  water  than  the  old  channel  afibrded. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  April,  the  ships  entered  this  new  channel,  which 
had  been  carefully  buoyed  out,  and  east  anchor  within  a  mile  of  Morris 
Island.  The  whole  fieet  of  iron-clads,  nine  in  number,  were  to  advance 
in  file  to  the  attack,  A  reserve  fleet  of  five  wooden  gunboats  were  an- 
chored outside  of  the  bar,  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  F.  Green. 
The  iron-clads  were  carefully  stripped  for  the  fight,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  grease,  to  give  more  effectual  glance  to  the  ball.  Project- 
ing rafts  were  attached  to  the  hows  of  the  monitors,  which,  extending  sev- 
eral yards  ahead  of  the  vessels,  would  catch  and  discharge  the  torpedoes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  a  dense  fog  shut  out  every  land- 
mark necessary  for  piloting  the  ships  through  the  intricate  channel  which 
they  were  to  navigate,     A  small  tugboat  was,  however,  sent  on  a  recon- 
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noissance.  As  slie  was  dimly  discerned  in  her  bold  advance,  the  batteries 
at  Onminin^'B  Point  and  at  Fort  Sumter  both  opened  fire  upon  the  intrepid 
little  explorer.  The  boat  was  recalled  by  a  Bignal,  having  established 
the  fact  that  the  path  was  open  to  within  two  miles  of  Sumter.  The  land 
forces  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ^established  themselves  on  Folly  Island,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with  the  fleet  They,  however,  could  take  no 
part  in  the  contemplated  action,  and  could  not  evea  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  conflict.  From  the  masts  of  the  ships,  with  telescopes,  the 
city  could  be  seen,  its  steeples  and  housetops  covered  with  spectators. 

At  noon  the  fog  had  disappeared,  and  the  fleet  prepared  to  move.  Com- 
modore Turner,  of  the  Ironsides,  called  all  the  crew  upon  the  deck  around 
him,  and  all  kneeling,  the  admiral  offered*  a  heart-felt  prayer  for  divine 
protection  and  aid.  The  fleet  advanced  up  the  channel,  in  line  about  a 
cable's  length  apart.  Among  the  pilots  were  three  contrabands,  one  being 
Robert  Small,  a  man  who  had  obtained  national  renown  by  the  courage  and 
sagacity  he  had  displayed  in  escaping,  with  the  steamer  Planter,  from 
Charleston,  and  in  delivering  her  to  the  blockading  fleet. 

Por  iieai'ly  four  miles  the  steamers  were  exposed  to  the  batteries  on  Jlorris 
and  Sullivan's  Islands,  before  Sumter  was  brought  within  easy  range.  Slow- 
ly the  fleet  advanced,  expecting,  every  moment,  to  encounter  the  guns  of 
Port  Wagner,  The  Weehawken,  which  led,  passed  the  fort  unmolested, 
and,  one  after, another,  the  entire  squadron  sailed  by  in  silence.  Battery 
Bee,  on  Cummings's  Point,  was  passed  with  equal  impunity.  But  as  the 
"Weehawken  rounded  Morris  Island,  and  came  within  effective  range  of 
Sumter,  a  single  barbette  gun  was  fired.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  converg- 
ing fire  of  over  three  hundred  guns  from  all  the  batteries.  The  largest 
guns  from  the  Korfolk  navy-yard,  the  most  ponderous  castings  from  the 
celebrated  Tredegar  works  in  Richmond,  and  the  most  approved  and  tar- 
get rifled  cannon  from  England,  all  hurled  at  once  their  massive  bolts  upon 
the  ships.  Still  the  monitors '  deigned  no  reply,  but  steamed  their  way 
cautiously  along  to  their  appointed  positions,  until  a  signal  from  the  Iron- 
sides directed  them  to  commence  their  work. 

Then  the  huge  guns,  of  fifteen-inch  bore,  hurled  their  shot  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds'  weight,  deliberately  and  with  unerring  accuracy  against 
the  fort.  I^ot  a  shot  was  lost.  Every  ball  accomplished  its  mission.  It 
was  a  fearful  conflict.  Ko  ships  were  ever  before  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal. 
Solid  shot,  shells,  and  steel-pointed  bolts,  fell  upon  them  like  hailstones, 
and  plowed  the  water  into  foam,  raising  such  a  spray  over  the  low  tur- 
rets as  at  times  to  hide  them  entirely  from  view.  The  northwest  angle  of 
Snmter  was  its  most  vulnerable  point.  To  prevent  the  gunboats  from 
reaching  a  position  from  which  they  could  asaaU  that  face,  the  rebels  had 
suspended,  from  floating  barrels,  a  network  of  ropes  so  arranged  as  to 
catch  and  clog  the  screws  of  the  propellers.  Behind  this  network  there 
was  another  line  of  obstructions,  consisting  of  torpedoes  of  as  gigantic 
power  as  modem  ingenuity  could  construct.  !N^otwithstanding  the  utmost 
precautions,  five  of  the  monitora  became  entangled  in  the  snares  set  to 
entrap  them,  though  they  all  were  eveptually  worked  free. 

Pinding  it  impossible  to  reach  the  northwest  comer  of  Sumter  by  the 
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regular  channel,  the  iron-clads  endeavored  to  force  a  passage  between  the 
fort  and  Cummings's  Point.  But  here  they  were  confronted  by  a  row  of 
piles,  rising  ten  feet  above  the  water,  and  extending  the  whole  width  of  ths 
passage.  Beyond  this,  there  was  another  row  of  piles,  extending  from 
Fort  Ripley  to  Fort  Johnson,  open  only  at  one  place.  Beneath  that  open- 
ing it  was  said  that  there  was  a  torpedo,  containing  five  thousand  tons  of 
powder !  Still  beyond  this  row  of  obstructions  there  were  others,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  Behind  them  all  there  were  three  rebel  iron-elads,  in 
battle  array,  ready  for  the  onset. 

A  heavy  shot  struck  the  Passaic,  in  such  a  position  aa  to  prevent  the 
revolution  of  her  turret.  The  boat  was  thus  disabled  from  any  further  effi- 
cient action.  It  was  found  difficult  to  steer  the  vessels  in  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  passage.  The  massive  Ironsides,  in  particular,  was  quite  unman- 
ageable. "  Twice  it  wi^  necessary  to  drop  an  anchor  to  prevent  her  going 
ashore.  The  rapid  tide,  rushing  around  some  curve,  would  strike  her  bow 
and  veer  the  ship  about  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  rudder.  As  the 
channel  grew  more  narrow  and  crooked,  it  became  quite  impossible  to 
navigate  the  ship,  and  she  was  anchored  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of 
Fort  Moultrie.  This  monster  ship  discharged  one  broadside,  which  brought 
down,  the  rebel  flag.  Another  was  instantly  run  up.  The  Ironsides  had 
become  entangled  in  such  a^pt^ition  that  she -could  take  no  further  active 
part  in  the  engagement.  Here  she  remained  during  the  whole  conflict,. an 
admirable  target  for  the  rebel  gunners,  her  officers  and  men  chafing  at  their 
compulsory  inaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Catskill,  Nantucket,  and  INahant,  took  their  sta- 
tion midway  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  The  Keokuk  gallantly 
steamed  tj5  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Sumter,  drawing  upon  herself 
such  a  concentric  fire,  that  she  received  two  hundred  balls  for  every  one 
she  could  throw.  There  was  sublimity  of  the  highest  kind,  and,  as  an  eye- 
witness expressed  it,  something  truly  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  those  little 
floating  circular  towers  exposed  to  the  crushing  weight  of  those  tons  of 
metal  hurled  against  them  with  the  terri&  force  of  modem  projectiles,  and 
with  such  charges  of  powder  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of  in  artillery 
firing.  One  liundred  and  sixty  shots  were  counted  in  a  single  minute. 
Some  of  the  officers  said  that  the  shots  struck  their  turrets  as  fast  as  the 
ticking  of  a  watch.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  rounds  were 
fired  by  the  rebels  in  the  brief  space  of  the  engagement.  The  monitors,  but 
eight  of  them— leaving  out  the  Ironsides — with  hut  two  guns  each,  were 
able  to  throw  back  in  return  but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  contest 
■was  too  unequal — sixteen  floating  guns  against  three  hundred  in  bat- 
tery. 

The  interior  of  the  turrets  presented  a  novel  and  an  exciting  'scena 
The  gunners,  begrimed  with  powder  and  stripped  to  the  waist,  were  work- 
ing, in  the  frenzy  of  their  enthusiasm,  with  superhuman  energy.  The 
charge  of  thirty-five  pounds  of  powder  is  passed  up  from  below.  The  hall, 
weighing  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  is  raised  by  machinery  to  the 
muzzle,  and  rammed  home.  The  gun  is  then  run  to  the  port,  whose 
massive  iron  door  for  the  instant  slides  aside.     The  lanyard  is  pulled,  and 
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with  earthquake  roar  the  enormoua  projectile  ruehes  on  ita  way.  The 
walls  of  Sumter  are  smashed,, crumbled,  pulverized,  wherever  these  Titanic 
missiles  sti'ike  them.  A  crater  of  ruin  was  soon  formed — in  one  part  of  the 
parapet  several  holes  were  apparent  tbree  feet  in  diameter.  Two  of  the 
embrasures  were  stove  into  one.  The  speedy  reduction  of  the  fort  was 
certain  if  the  monitors  could  but  endure  the  territic  pounding  with  which 
ttey  were  assailed. 

For  a  few  moments  nearly  every  rebel  gun  was  turned  upon  the  gallant 
little  Keokiit.  From  Stunter  and  Moultrie  and  Battery  Bee,  and  "Wagner 
and  Beauregard  and  the  Bedan,  shot  and  sheli  fell  upon  the  two  little 
turrets,  which  in  the  distance  seemed  but  like  floating  buoys.  Ninety  balls 
struck  her  sides  and  turrets.  The  storm  of  iron  fell  literally  like  hail- 
stones. Over  ninety  shot  left  their  mai'ks  upon  her  lacerated  sides.  Nine- 
teen massive  bolts  penetrated  her  hull.  The  steehpointed  shafts,  which 
pierced  the  armor  of  the  Keokuk  as  if  it  were  cheese-rind,  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  were  polished  like  the  finest  cutlery.  One  of  these 
shafts,  which  struck  the  turret  at  an  angle,  almost  bui-ied  itself  in  the  solid 
iron.  Twelve  of  the  crew  of  the  Keokuk  were  struck,  among  whom  was 
her  gallant  commander,  Alexander  C.  Bhind.  All  this  was  done  in  ten 
minutes,  when  the  heroic  craft  withdrew,  mortally  wounded. 

The  Nahant  was  struels  by  eighty  balls.  The  most  severe  injury 
received  was  from  a  rifled  steel  shot,  which  hit  the  pilot-house  violently, 
driving  in  several  bolts,  which  wounded  all  three  of  the  inmates — one 
mortally.  The  commander,  John  Downes,  was  but  slightly  hurt.  In 
the  turret  several  bolts  were  also  driven  in,  which  wounded  a  number  of 
those  working  the  guns. 

The  Passaic  was  also  struck  fifty-three  times.  A  ten-inch  rifle-baU 
scooped  out  a  huge  portion  of  the  top  of  the  turret,  cutting  through  eleven 
plates  of  iron,  each  an  inch  thick.  Unimpeded,  the  ponderous  missile  con- 
tinued its  path,  striking  the  pilot-house,  making  a  dent  in  the  plating  three 
inches  deep,  and  almost  tearing  the  massive  structure  from  its  base. 
Another  shot  struck  the  turret  so  heavily  as  to  disable  by  the  shock  one 
of  the  gun-earriages.  Portions  of  the  interior  iron  casing  were  also 
crumbled  down,  which,  lodging  in  the  groove  of  the  turret,  prevented  it 
from  revolving.  Captain  Percival  Drayton  was  the  heroic  commander  of 
this  ship. 

The  Weehawken,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Eogers,  had  a 
part  of  her  side-armor  torn  up.  A  steel  shot  penetrated  five  of  the  plates 
of  iron,  stripping  them  off.  Another  shot  pierced  the.  deck-armor,  and 
partially  broke  through  its  wooden  foundation. 

The  Nantucket  received  such  a  contusion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
open  one  of  the  port-covers.  Thus  the  fifteen-inch  gun  could  no  longer  be 
used.  She  received  several  other  very  severe  blows,  but  none  which  in 
other  respects  impaired  her  efiiciency. 

The  Catskill  was  hit  fifty-one  times.  A  shot  broke  through  her  deck- 
plating,  craslung  a  beam  beneath,  spending  its  force  upon  an  iron  stanchion, 
which  it  settled  half  an  inch.  The  remaming  iron-elads,  though  all  w:ere 
frequently  hit,  escaped  without  any  essential  injury.    Many  of  the  heaviest 
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balls  glanced  harmless  from  them,  TKe  actual  fighting  continuod  but 
thirty  minutes.  Thirty  mimiteB  more  of  the  same  action  woidd  have 
demolished  Sumter,  and  woiild  probably  also  have  demolished  the  moni- 
tors. At  five  o'clock,  Admiral  Dupont  signalled  the  fleet  to  withdraw. 
Slowly,  reluctantly,  sadly  they  turned  away  from  their  powerful  foes,  and 
quietly  steamed  back  to  their  anchorage  off  Morria  Island.  An  informal 
meeting  of  the  officers  was  immediately  held  on  the  flag-ship.  The  report 
of  the  commanders  was  such  as  to  decide  the  admiral  not  to  renew  the 
attack. 

All  night  long,  on  board  the  Keokuk,  the  pumps  were  plied  to  keep 
iier  from  sinking.  In  the  morning  she  hung  out  a  flag  of  distress.  Boats 
were  sent  to  her  aid.  The  sea  was  pouring  into  her  turrets,  and  seareely 
were  the  wounded  men  and  a  part  of  her  crew  removed  when  with  a  lurch 
she  plunged  under  the  waves  and  disappeared.  Several  of  her  crew,  as 
she  went  down,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  were  rescued  by  the  small  boats. 
Her  flag  was,  still  flying  from  the  staff  as  the  bold-hearted,  chivalrie  war- 
rior sank  into  the  silent  tomb.  At  noon  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  returned 
to  Port  Boyal,  and  the  troops  were  removed  from  I'olly  Island. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable,  conflict.  It  demonstrated  the  fact  that  no 
ship  had  then  been  constructed  which  eould  encounter  the  tremendous 
enginery  of  modem  warfare.  The  failure  to  take  Charleston  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  the  North,  The  faith  of  the  community  in  theofiensive 
and  defensive  power  of  the  iron-elads  received  a  violent  shock.  But  for 
the  formidable  obstructions  in  the  harbor,  the  monitors  would  have  steamed 
directly  hj  the  forts  in  defiance  of  their  guns,  and  would  have  laid  the 
city  in  ashes.  The  obstructions  and  the  guns  together  caused  our  defeat. 
Either  alone  would  have  proved  unavailing.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  hitherto 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  eight  vessels,  with  but 
sixteen  guns  in  all,  fought  for  half  an  hour,  at  a  distance  of  but  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  yards,  some  of  the  strongest  fortifications  on  the 
coast,  mounting  over  three  hundred  guns  of  the  largest  calibre  and  the 
most  formidable  patterns  constructed  in  Europe  or  America.* 

Kuch  diversity  of  opinion  arose  in  the  North  in  relerence  to  the  expe- 
diency of  renewing  the  attack,  Chief-Engineer  Stimers,  who  had  been 
sent  oat  by  the  Government  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  moni- 
tors, affirmed  that  all  the  vessels,  except  the  Keokuk,  which  was  not  one 
of  the  monitors,  were  as  ready  for  effective  action  the  day  after  the  battle 
aa  ever.     The  injuries  sustained  were  so  slight,  that  they  were  repaired 

'  The  whole  floet,  of  nine  vessels,  were  struck  about  8ve  hundred  and  fifteen  times,  aa  follows. 
Many  of  these  blows  inflicted  no  wound  whatever ;  they  merely  struck  and  glai 
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during  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  next  day.  Gradually,  however,  public 
opinion  coincided  with  Admiral  Dupont  ia  his  decision. 

In  October  of  1862,  General  0.  M..  Mitchel,  being  then  in  connnand  of 
the  Army  of  the  South,  sent  out  an  expedition  which,  though  not  primarily 
directed  against  the  eity  of  Charleston,  was  intended  as  an  auxiliary 
demonstration.  The  Charleston  and  Savannah  Kailroad  connects  these 
two  cities  in  a  hne  running  about  forty  miles  inland,  west  of  Hilton  Head. 
The  ganiaona  established  in  these  two  commercial  capitals  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  had  been  of  much  mutual  advantage.  The  railroad 
farniehed  a  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  concentration  at  either  point  which 
might  be  threatened.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  destroy  this  line  of 
communication  permanently,  so  as  to  force  the  rebels  to  keep  a  large  gar- 
rison at  both  places. 

On  the  2l6t  of  October,  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Brannan,  with  a  force 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men,  left  Port  Koyal  in 
steamers,  and  proceeded  up  Broad  River  to  McKay  Point,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Poeotaligo  River,  where  they  arrived  the  next  morning.  A  small 
force  was  then  sent  to  the  Coosahatchie  River,  to  destroy  the  railroad  and 
bridges  in  that  direction.  The  remainder  of  the  expedition  commenced 
their  march  to  destroy  the  bridges  which  crossed  the  Poeotaligo.  They 
had  not  advanced  more  than  a  mile  when  they  encountered  a  rebel  battery, 
which  opened  fire  upon  them.  The  rebels,  however,  were  speedily  driven 
from  the  intrenchments.  In  their  retreat  they  destroyed  behind  them  the 
bridges  which  crossed  numerous  small  streams,  thus  seriously  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  pursuers. 

The  patriots  pressed  vigorously,  their  engineers  rapidly  reconstructing 
the  demolished  bridges,  until,  after  the  advance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  they 
came  to  a  battery  of  more  formidable  proportions,  which  could  be  ap- 
proached only  hy  a  raised  road  through  a  swamp.  After  an  hour  of  very 
heroic  fighting,  during  which  the  assailants  suffered  severe  loss,  this  battery 
was  also  taken,  the  garrison  escaping  only  by  the  most  rapid  flight. 

A  short  distance  beyond,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  tlie  rebels  made 
a  third  stand  on  the  other  side  of  a  bridge  crossing  the  Poeotaligo  River. 
The  patriots  had  met  with  more  serious  opposition  than  they  had  antici- 
pated. Unfortunately,  here  their  ammunition  failed  them,  and  they  had  to 
send  back  to  the  boats  for  a  fresh  supply.  The  rebels  fired  the  bridge 
across  the  river.  Prom  behind  their  well-manned  batteries  they  opened  a 
destructive  fire,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  our  troops  to  cross  the 
stream.  In  the  mean  time,  reenforcements  were  rapidly  reaching  them 
from  Savannah  and  Charleston, 

The  situation  of  the  Unionists  now  became  quite  precarious.  Their 
ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  Their  foes  were  gathering  thick  and 
fast.  Their  farther  progress  seemed  completely  obstructed.  They  were 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  long  mai-ch  and  incessant  fighting  of  a  whole 
day,  and  the  gloom  of  night  was  fast  cltsing  in  around  them.  During  the 
long  hours  of  the  autumnal  night,  enough  troops  might  be  sent  forward 
from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  render  their  situation  desperate.  Under 
these  circumstances.  General  Brannan  wisely  ordered  a  retreat.     He  buried 
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his  dead,  took  his  wounded  with  him,  and  suceessMly  reached  his  gun- 
boats unmolested. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  rebels  had  been  informed  of  the 
whole  movement,  and  had  made  deliberate  and  ample  preparations  to  meet 
it.  During  the  iight  an  incident  occurred  developing  cours^  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  worthy  of  the  most  honorable  record.  A  rebel  shell  fell 
into  one  of  our  ammunition-boxes,  and  lay  there  smoking  and  hissing, 
read.y  to  explode  and  scatter  terrible  deBtruetion  all  around.  Artificer 
Zineks,  seeing  the  danger,  seized  the  shell  and  threw  it  into  a  ditch,  where 
it  almost  instantly  exploded,  wounding  him.  His  coolness  and  courage 
probably  saved  many  lives. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Barton,  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  m6n,  bad  ascended  the  Coosahatehie  Eiver  on  the  steamer  Planter.  In 
consequence  of  the  low  water,  they  could  only  reach  a  point  about  two 
miles  below  the  town  of  tlie  same  name.  Here  the  men  were  landed, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  force  advanced,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
When  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  was  heard, 
and  a  train  of  eight  cars  appeared.  Six  were  platform  cars,  crowded  with 
soldiers.  Two  box-cars  contained  the  officers.  They  had  also  two  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  cars  were  in  rapid  motion.  Colonel  Barton  immedi- 
ately opened  fire  upon  the  train.  Quite  a  number  instantly  dropped,  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  storm  of  bullets.  About  thirty  sprang  from  the  cars. 
Many  of  these  were  maimed  or  killed  by  the  fall.  The  rest  took  to  the 
Bwamp.  The  patriots  picked  up  from  the  track  thirty  stand  of  arms,  an 
officer's  sword  and  hat,  and  a  flag  belonging  to  the  "  Whippy  Swamp 
Guards." 

The  train,  however,  was  not  stopped,  Eushing  on  with  renewed  ve- 
locity, as  though  etnng  by  the  wound,  it  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
The  patriot  troops  then  commenced  tearing  up  the  road.  While  this  was 
being  done.  Colonel  Barton  pushed  rapidly  towards  the  town  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force.  They  soon  came  to  the  enemy,  formidably  posted 
behind  a  bridge.  They  were  in  numbers  so  superior  to  the  pati'iots,  that  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  to  attack  them.  Colonel  Barton,  therefore,  having 
first  destroyed  the  bridge,  commenced  a  return  to  his  boat.  The  rebels 
cautiously  followed,  and  attempted  to  annoy  him  as  he  was  reembarking. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 

This  expedition  waa  to  have  been  led  by  General  Mitehel  himself. 
His  serious  sickness  prevented.  The  death  of  this  noble  man,  which 
soon  followed,  and  which  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  national  calam- 
ity, led  to  the  abandonment  of  any  further  designs  in  that  quarter. 
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SIEQB    OF    WAGNER     AND     BOMBARDMENT     OF    SUMTI^. 

Folly  and  Morbj3  Im-Asns. — Rebel  FoRTinoATroNS. — PsBPABATiOHa  fob  ArrAOfc. — The 
Mabked  EATTBBiEa— The  Vigorous  Assault.— Pursuit  op  thb  Rebbls.— Akeodotbs.— 
The  Osabge  hpo:*  Wasner. — The  Rbpiilse. — The  Ohakoe  RBNEWEn. — Action  op  tek 
Flbbt.— SiEOE-WOEKS.— Thb  Swamp  Ahsel. — Bokbaedsieht  op  Suuter.^Evaouatioh  op 
Moama  Island. — Assault  op  Suktbb. 

After  the  unfortunate  attack  upon  Charleston,  two  months  of  inactivity 
ensued,  relieved  only  by  the  capture  of  blockade-runners.  In  June, 
Brigadier-General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  at  Port  Eoyal.  His  success  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaaki  had  given  him  some  prestige.  Folly  Island,  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  fringing  James  Island,  was  made  the  base  of  operations.  This  barren 
reach  of  sand-hillocks  is  about  eight  miles  long,  running  parallel  with  the 
coast.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  ia  separated  from  Morris  Island  by  a 
creek  called  Light-House  Inlet.  This  latter  island,  extending  due  north 
-about  five  miles,  gently  bends  into  Charleston  hai'hor,  its  extreme  north- 
western terminus,  at  Cummings's  Point,  reaching  within  two  miles  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

At  the  southern  base  of  Morris  Island  the  rebels  had  erected  a  se- 
ries of  batteries,  supported  by  extensive  rifie-pits,  to  command  the 
crossing  of  the  inlet.  Secretly  and  by  night  General  Gillmore  sent 
heavy  guns  along  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Folly  Island,  It  was 
the  plan  to  silence  the  rebel  batteries  and  land  the  troops  at  that  point. 
General  Seymour  was  placed  in  command  of  the  enterprise.  The  works 
were  erected  under  the  immediate  eare  of  Lieutenants  Luter,  Maguire, 
and  Wilson,  under  curtain  of  the  night.  The  batteries  were  behind 
sand-hills,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  in  iiie  daytime.  The  rebels  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  enterprise '  which  was  m  movement.  The  breastworks 
were  composed  of  sand-bags  and  timber,  with  bomb-proofe  for  infantry 
supports. 

The  preparations  being  all  thoroughly  made  on  the  10th  of  July,  this 
new  act  in  the  drama  of  war  was  opened.  General  Strong's  Brigade  was 
directed  to  embark  in  boats,  move  up  Folly  Island  Creek,  and  land  on  the 
south  end  of  Morris  Island.  Lieutenant-Commanding  Eunce  was  to  take 
four  howitzer  launches  and  cover  the  lauding  of  Strong's  Brigade  hy  shell- 
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ing  the  rifle-pits  of  the  foe.  Brigadier-General  Terry  was  to  ascend  the 
Stono  Eiver,  and  attack  James  Islaud  as  a  feint.  It  waa  hoped  that  thus 
many  of  the  rebels  might  be  drawn  away  from  Morris  Island.  Another 
Binall  force  was  to  enter  an  inlet  west  of  the  island,  with  the  design  of 
turning  some  of  the  batteries. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July,  the  sand  waa  shovelled  from  the  em- 
brasures of  the  batteries,  and  a  crowd  of  eager  spectators  stationed  them- 
selves in  position,  where  a  view  of  the  contest  could  be  gained.  At  five 
minutes  of  Ave  in  the  morning  the  firat  gun  was  fired,  and  such  had  been 
the  secrecy  observed,  that  the  enemy  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  The 
first  ball  strucit  a  gun-carriage,  disabling  it,  and  the  rebels  were  instantly 
seen,  like  hornets  disturbed  in  their  nests,  swarming  upon  their  parapets, 
and  looking  around  in  amazement  to  ascertain  from  what  point  the  bolt 
came.  In  another  moment  all  the  guns  from  the  masked  batteries  were 
ablaze,  hurling  their  missiles  of  destruction  and  death  into  the  works  of 
the  foe. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  surprise,  the  rebels  stood  their  ground 
manfully.  Still  the  excitement  of  the  sudden  and  deslructive  attack  was 
so  great,  that  they  fired  wildly.  Their  shot  passed  over  our  batteries,  and 
were  seen  ricoehetting  far  away  upon  tlie  sand  in  the  rear.  In  the  mean 
time  the  gunboats  had  taken  a  good  position,  and  inflicted  severe  punish- 
ment upon  the  rebels,  while  sharpshooters  picked  off  the  men  working  at  ■ 
their  guns. 

The  howitzer  boats  opened  upon  the  rifle-pits,  near  Light-House  Inlet, 
with  such  effect  that  the  rebels  turned  the  main  weight  of  their  guns  upon 
the  boats.  One  boat  was  sunk,  Lieutenant-Colone!  Eodman,  of  the 
Seventh  Connecticut,  with  a  portion  of  his  regiment,  was  the  first  to 
land  on  Morris  Island.  Regardless  of  a  very  severe  fire,  he  gallantly 
charged  and  carried  the  rifle-pits.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Strong  was 
taking  the  Sixth  Connecticut  ashore,  in  front  of  the  batteries  which  were 
not  yet  silenced.  Anxious  to  inspire ,  his  men  with  his  own  heroism  and 
eagerness,  when  he  had  reached  as  he  supposed  near  enough  to  the  shore, 
he  was  the  first  to  leap  overboard.  But  the  water  was  deeper  than 
he  imagined,  and  he  went  entirely  under.  Captain  Harral,  his  aid,  jumped 
after  him ;  but  the  general,  with  sinewy  arms,  struck  boldly  out,  swam 
asliore,  and  was  the  first  to  land  upon  the  beach.  The  boats  swiftly  fol- 
lowed. The  men  were  safely  landed,  and  formed  in  line  under  the  shelter 
of  some  sand-hills. 

The  order  to  charge  was  given.  With  cheere  the  men  sprang  forward, 
across  the  marsh,  over  the  rifle-pits,  np  the  bluff,  cheered  all  the  way  by 
the  huzzas  of  their  comrades  who  watched  them  from  the  other  side  of  the 
inlet  or  creek.  The  guns  of  the  rebel  batteries  were  turned  fiercely  upon 
them,  but  could  not  check  their  course.  The  yards  of  the  gunboats  were 
manned,  and  the  hearty  tars  waved  their  tarpaulins  and  shouted  encourage- 
ment and  admiration,  as  the  storming  party  took  one  battery  after  another, 
and,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  disappeared  over  the  distant  undulations  of 
the  island. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  under  Colonel 
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Dandy,  the  Seventh  !N"ew  Hampshire,  under  Colonel  S.  H.  Pntnam,  and 
part  of  the  Forty-eighth  New  York  Eegiment,  were  landed  as  reenforce- 
ments,  and  joined  hi  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebels.  At  length  they 
came  within  range  of  the  fire  of  the  powerful  forts  "Wagner  and  Gregg, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  The  Seventh  New  Hampehire  had  never 
before  been  under  fire,  but  heroically  they  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the 
periions  hour.  About  two  miles  up  the  island  they  encountered  a  battery, 
which  they  took  by  an  impetuous  charge,  and  promptly  turned  the  gnns 
upon  the  swift-footed  foe. 

General  Strong,  finding  liis  wet  clothes  encumbered  him  in  the  eager 
pursuit,  threw  aside  his  coat  and  drew  off  his  boots  to  pour  out  the  water. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  get  his  soaked  boots  on  again,  he  marched  forward 
in  his  stockings  two  miles  over  the  burning  sand.  The  men  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  novel  uniform  in  which  their  leader  was  decked,  and  ex- 
pressed their  approval  in  frequent  cheers. 

One  after  another,  ten  batteries  of  various  sizes  were  taken.  The  ene- 
my, as  they  retreated,  burned  several  buildings  filled  with  eonunimary 
stores,  A  number  of  guns  and  a  large  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  blockade- 
runner  Euby,  which  had  gone  ashore  on  the  island,  were  captured.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  privates  and  eleven  commissioned  officers  were 
marched  to  the  rear  as  prisoners.  Having  come  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  the  column  was  halted  to  prepare  for  a  more  de- 
■  termined  attack.  General  Gillmore  came  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre,  and 
General  Strong  was  put  in  command  of  the  island.  It  was  deemed  wise, 
in  view  of  the  strength  of  these  formidable  forts,  to  rest  for  a  time,  and 
gather  new  strength  for  the  desperate  assault. 

In  the  mean  time  the  iron-elads  were  running  up  along  the  shore,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  they  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Wagner,  eliciting  a  vigorous 
though  harmless  response.  The  bombardment  continued  for  several  hours, 
without  much  damage  being  inflicted  by  either  party.  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  who  had  succeeded  Admiral  Dupont  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
naval  force,  was  on  the  Catskill,  which  was  struck  fifty-two  times.  The 
only  damage  she  suffered  was  in  the  driving  back  of  a  holt,  which  just 
gi'azed  the  admiral's  head,  inflicting  however  no  injury.  The  troops 
bivouacked  for  the  night  among  the  hillocks  of  the  marshy  island,  having 
made  preparation  to  storm  the  forts  the  next  morning. 

With  the  early  light  of  the  11th,  the  Seventh  Connecticut,  supported 
by  the  Ninth  Maine  and  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  moved  noiselessly 
along  the  shore,  shrouded  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  morning.  Unobserved, 
they  pressed  on  until  the  enemy's  pickets  were  encountered,  who  gave  the 
alarm,  A  terrible  fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  the  advancing  patriots. 
With  a  shout  they  rushed  headlong  into  the  storm  of  bursting  shells,  hand 
grenades,  and  rifie-balls,  which  were  hurled  upon  thom.  The  darkness  was 
however  such,  that  the  rebel  gunners  could  not  take  good  aim,  and  com- 
paratively few  were  struck  down.  Not  a  man  flinched.  On  tliey  rushed, 
over  obstructions  into  ditches,  treading  upon  torpedoes,  untS  they  clam- 
bered the  parapet  and  sprang  into  the  works.  A  hand-to-hand  content  of 
great  desperation  was  now  waged.     The  rebels  were  gradually  driven  be- 
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hind  sucK  protections   M   the  interior  of  the  ramparts  afforded.     The 
Seventh  Connecticut  led  in  this  lieroie  charge.  » 

.  The  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania  preyed  on  close  hf  hind.  But  in  the  in- 
creasing light  the  rebels  had  got  a  better  range,  and  they  were  exposed  to  a 
more  destructive  fire.  In  the  absence  of  their  colonel,  who  was  sick,  for  a 
moment  they  wavered ;  but  Major  Hicks  promptly  rallied  them.  Again 
they  rushed  in  through  ench  a  staggering  tempest  of  mutilation  and  death, 
that  but  few  reached  l^e  parapet.  The  !Ninth  Maine,  seeing  how  matters 
,  stood,  and  that  it  was  impossible  with  the  force  they  had  to  carry  works 
which  were  proved  to  be  so  strong,  commenced  a  retreat.  The  Connecticut 
troops,  with  the  few  from  Pennsylvania  who  had  joined  them,  were  nuw 
in  an  appalling  condition.  Every  moment  they  were  falhng  before  the 
unerring  rifles  of  the  foe.  Their  commander  was  severely  wounded,  and 
no  recnforcements  eoidd  come  to  their  aid.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
without  support  to  hold  the  works  into  which  they  had  plunged.  A  retreat 
was  of  nece^ity  ordered.  It  became  a  fearful  race  for  hfe.  The  rebels 
turned  their  guns,  charged  with  grape  and  canister,  upon  them,  and  the 
patriots  fell  in  dreadful  slaughter. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  away,  during  which  time  both  parties  looked 
sternly  at  each  other,  each  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  strife. 

While  the  rebels  wero  strengthening  their  works,  the  patriots  were 
busy  throwing  up  intrenchments,  that  they  might  permanently  hold  the 
ground  which  they  had  gained.  It  vrill  be  remembered  that  Genei'al  Terry 
was  to  make  a  diversion  on  James  Island.  In  this  he  was  quite  successful. 
Landing  under  cover  of  Ave  gunhoats,  near  a  little  hamlet  called  See^ion- 
ville,  he  encountered  and  routed  some  five  thousand  Georgia  troops.  He 
had  tworegimente  of  colored  troops — the  Pifty-fourth  Massachusetts  and 
the  Second  South  Cai'olina.  These  colored  troops  charged  with  great 
bravery,  and  drove  the  foe  wildly  before  them.  The  rebels,  with  the  loss 
of  three  hundred  men,  were  driven  beyond  Seceseionville  into  some  strong 
intrenchments  in  the  rear,  where  they  made  a  stand. 

Upon  the  18th,  a  new  attack  was  make  on  Port  "Wagner,  It  was  first 
assailed  by  a  fierce  bombardment  trom  the  iron-clad  gunboats  Montauk, 
Ironsides,  Oatskill,  Nantucket,  Weehawken,  and  Patapsco.  These  boate 
took  position  within  short  range  of  the  fort,  while  several  wooden  gunboats, 
at  a  greater  distance,  pitched  their  shells  into  the  ramparts  of  the  foe. 
At  the  same  time  fifty-four  guns  in  battery  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  tlie 
rebel  works.  From  noon  till  night  the  bombardment  raged  sublimely.  It, 
however,  accomphshed  but  little.  Two  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  parapet  was  destroyed.  The  defensive  power  of  the  fort  was 
not,  however,  materially  weakened..  ^ 

At  sunset  the  fleet  withdrew,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Just  then 
a  black  cloud  appeared  in  tlie  sky,  with  muttering  thunder.  One  of  the 
fiercest  of  tempests  commenced  its  roar,  as  if  to  show  how  insignificant 
the  artillery  of  earth  compared  with  that  of  the  skies.  In  the  midst  of 
this  storm,  preparations  were  made  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.  Three 
brigades,  under  charge  of  General  Strong,  Colonel  Putnam,  and  General 
Stevenson,  were  brought  forward  for  the  perilous  enterprise.    To  a  thought- 
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fill  mind  the  plan  did  not  give  promise  of  success.  The  brigades  were 
hurriedly  at  the*  moment  formed  for  the  duty.  The  troops  were  but 
very  imperfetrtly  acquainted  with  their  brigade  commaudei^.  Many  had 
never  before  been  uoder  iire ;  and  all  remembered  the  bloody  repulse  of 
the  11th. 

The  evening  twilight  was  fading  away,  when  these  troops  with  solemn 
tread  moved  along  the  hard  beach,  from  which  the  tide  had  retired,  to  the 
assault.  Colonel  Shaw,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts 
colored  troops,  led.  Th^e  were  followed  by  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  under 
Colonel  Ohatfleld,  the  Forty-eighth  !New  York,  under  Colonel  Bai-ton,  the 
Third  New  Hampshire,  under  Colonel  Jackson,  the  Seventy-sixth  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Ninth  Maine,  under  Colonel  Emory.  These  troops  were 
to  march  half  a  mile  over  the  smooth,  hard  beach,  in  direct  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  exposed  every  step  to  the  murderous  fire  of  his  guns.  By  point- 
blank  range  the  batteries  of  Wagner  could  sweep  this  beach  with  grape 
and  canister.  At  the  same  time,  the  barbette  guns  on  Fort  Sumter  and 
the  heavy  batteries  on  Cummings's  Point  conld  rake  the  line  with  an  enfi- 
lading fire.  Never  were  men  doomed  to  a  more  terrible  storm  of  iron  hail. 
As  they,  with  rapid  step,  commenced  their  march,  instantly  the 
terrible  tornado  of  war  burst  upon  them.  Leaving  their  path  strewed  with 
the  dead  and  dying,  they  rushed  on,  breasting  the  smothering  tempest,  till, 
plunging  thi-ough  the  ditches  and  clambering  the  parapet,  they  engaged  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  their  foes.  The  ditches  were  raked  with  grape 
and  canfeter  from  the  rebel  howitzers.  Hand  grenades  and  every  other 
murderous  implement  of  war  fell  mercile^ly  upon  them.  Patriot  and 
rebel  fought  with  the  Utmost  desperation.  There  has  been  no  conflict 
during  the  war  in  which  tlie  Union  troops  displayed  more  heroism.  Never 
did  men  fight  with  death  staring  tliem  more  steadfastly  in  the  face.  The 
famous  charge  at  Balaklava  was  scarcely  more  desperate. 

The  imagination  can  hardly  conceive  a  scene  more  awful  than  wae 
now  presented.  It  w^  niglit,  and  a  night  of  blackness  of  darkness.  The 
earth  seemed  to  shake  beneath  the  terrific  peals  of  thunder,  while  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  freq^uently  illumined  the  spectacle  with  their  terrific 
glare.  Sulphurous  clouds  of  smoke  hung  over  the  struggling  combatants, 
while  the  cries  of  onset  and  the  explosions  of  artillery  and  musketry  were 
blended  with  the  awful  roar. 

The  carnage  was  dreadful.  In  a  few  moments.  General  Strong,  Colonel 
Shaw,  Colonel  Ohatfield,  Colonel  Barton,  Colonel  Green,  Colonel  Jackson, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  brave  officei-s,  had  fallen.  The  Fifty-fourth  Kas- 
sachusetts  Colored  Eegiment,  having  lost  their  revered  commander  Colonel 
Shaw,  performed  prodigie^of  valor,  and  fought  with  heroism,  which  won 
for  them  the  love  of  the  nation,  under  their  surviving  youthful  leader, 
Lieutenant  Higginson.  The  patriot  troops  forced  their  way  into  a  comer 
of  the  fort,  and,  for  an  hour,  held  it.  The  fort  was  too  numerous  in  its 
garrison  and  too  strong  in  its  works  to  be  thus  taken.  It  was  madness  to 
remain  longer  under  so  deadly  a  flre.  The  order  to  retreat  v/as  given. 
It  required  desperate  valor  to  fight  their  way  into  the  fort.  It  required  no 
less  valor  to  fight  thoii'  way  out  again.     Over  a  thousand  rebels  h 
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quietly  in  their  bomb-proofe  unharmed  by  the  bombardment,  and,  the  mo- 
ment onr  charging  columns  appeared,  ruahed  out  fresh  for  the  flght. 

It  was  midnight  when  our  troops  retired,  still  expMed,  aa  they  retreated 
along  the  beach,  to  the  pitil^a  peltings  of  this  battle-storm.  The  expanse 
was  covered  with  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Twinkling  lights 
were  seen  here  and  there,  as  friendly  hands  sought  the  wounded  and  bore 
them,  in  stretehera,  from  the  range  of  fire.  Some,  tlieir  life-blood  ebbing 
away,  fell  sweetly  asleep,  aB  with  placid  smile  they  dreamed  of  those 
frien.ds  and  that  home  which  they  would  never  see  again.  Otliers,  in  the 
frenzy  of  dehrium,  shouted  and  sang,  while  the  music  of  the  tireleea 
billows  chanted  funeral  dirges  all  along  the  desolate  shore. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this  unsuccessful  attacli  upon  Wagner,  during 
which  both  parties  were  Btrengtheniog  their  positions.  The  patriots, 
working  day  and  night,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire,  gradually  advanced 
their  parallels.  The  rebels  had  buried  thickly  torpedoes,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  blow  of  a  pick  or  shovel  would  explode 
them.  This  rendered  extreme  caution  necessary.  About  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  oiu-  works  the  enemy  had  wnstrncted  rifle-pita,  from  which 
their  sharpshootei'S  seriously  annoyed  our  worltmen  in  the  parallels.  One 
evening  in  August,  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts,  armed  with  a  gun 
in  one  hand  and  a  shovel  in  the  other,  dashed  into  the  pits.  The  rebels 
rushed  in  swarms  from  tlie  rear  and  made  for  Fort  Wagner  A  nurabei* 
of  howitzers,  which  were  in  position  for  the  service,  swept  the  line  of 
their  retreat  with  so  terrible  a  fire,  that  most  of  the  fugitives  were  com- 
pelled to  return  and  surrender.  By  this  advance  our  hues  were  brought 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner. 

About  this  time  a  masked  battery  was  erected  in  a  marsh,  from  which 
shells  could  easily  be  thrown  into  Sumter.  This  marsh  fringed  Moms 
Island  on  the  west,  by  a  border  nearly  a  mile  wide.  It  was  covered  with 
a  luxurious  growth  of  canes,  and,  though  dry  at  low  tide,  was  at  high  tide 
covered  with  water  about  four  feet  deep.  Scows,  loaded  with  sand-bags, 
were  floated,  by  night,  to  a  selected  spot,  and  thus  a  solid  foundation  >,vas 
made,  which  rose  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  All  the 
ii'ork  had  to  be  done  by  night,  as  the  spot  was  in  full  view  from  several 
batteries.  An  immense  two-hundrcd-pound  Paxrott  gun  was  then  floated 
through  the  canes  and  mounted.  Its  ponderous  missiles  were  to  be  thrown 
a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  miies.  When  it  first  opened  fire,  this 
monster  gun  hurled  its  solid  shot  entirely  through  the  gorge  wall  of  the 
fort,  tearing  holes  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  soldiers  christ- 
ened this  battery  the  "  Swamp  Angel."  Several  other  batteries  were  also 
reared  for  an  assault  upon  Sumter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  August,  General  Gillmore,  having  sixty 
guns  in  position,  opened  fire  upon  the  doomed  fortress,  where  the  flag  of 
treason  was  deflantly  unfurled.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  Ironsides,  several  monitors,  and  some  wooden  gunboats,  cooperated. 
The  fleet  first  opened  upon  Wagner  and  Gregg,  and  speedily  silenced 
their  guns.     They  then  proceeded  to  the  bombardment  of  Sumter. 

The  terrific  cannonade  continued  with  but  slight  intermi^ion  for  many 
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days.  The  Parrott  gnus  threw  bolts  eiglit  ineKea  in  diameter,  two  feet 
long,  with  flat  heads  of  chilled  iron,  and  which  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds.  Before  this  pounding  the  raaasy  walla  of  the  fort  were  gradually 
crumbled  into  a  heap  of  lo(«o  stones.  From  the  ITth  of  Augast  to  the 
24th,  this  storm  of  iron  fell  with  ceaseless  fury  on  the  fort.  The  face  of  the 
fort  then  presented'  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruin,  an'd  was  reported  by  General 
Gillmore  as  no  longer  of  any  avail  in  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

Several  shells  were  also  thrown  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles,  creating  great  astonishment  and  consternation  there. 
Thirteen  of  these  shells,  thrown  by  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  entered  the  city. 
While  this  bombardment  was  going  on,  onr  parallels  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Winner.  By  the  7th  of  September  the  sappers  had  mined  the 
counterscarp,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  the  works  by 
assault  the  next  morning.  That  night  the  rebel  Colonel  Keitt,  of  South 
Carolina,  with  his  garrisons  in  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  men,  effected  their  escape  in  small  boats.  In  the  morning  our 
troops  entered  the  evacuated  forts  unopposed.  They  were  thus  left  in 
undisputed  possesion  of  Morris  Island. 

A  veiy  lieroic  but  disastrous  attempt  was  made  on  the  Ytli  to  storm 
Port  Sumter.  There  was,  perhaps,  more  of  chivalric  valor  than  of  sound 
judgment  in  this  enterprise.  Lieutenant-Commandant  Williams,  and  a 
hundred  marines,  approached  the  fort  in  about  thirty  boats.  They  were 
met  with  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  and  hand  grenades ;  and,  at  a  signal 
from  the  fort,  all  the  surrounding  rebel  batteries  opened  upon  them  with 
such  well-directed  volleys  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  having  lost 
about  fifty  of  their  number  in  killed  or  wounded. 

Weary  months  now  passed  away,  during  which  no  progress  v/as  made 
towards  the  capture  of  Charleston.  The  IiostUe  forces,  strongly  intrenched, 
looked  each  other  steridy  in  the  face,  while  a  slow  but  steady  bombard- 
ment was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  Charleston  did  not  fall  until  Sherman, 
in  his  majestic  campaign  from  Savannah  to  Columbia,  was  found  in  its 
rear,  when  the  rebels  were  compelled  to  a  precipitate  evacuation.  These 
incidents  must  be  recorded  in  the  chapter  which  narrates  Shennan's 
campaign. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

EAST    TEKKBSSBB. 
(lyom  Jannnrj,  1891,  to  Novcmticr,  J3«8.) 
BE  COBNTRT. — Barbarity  op  thh  Rebels. — Suppebinqs  of  the  Patrkms. — 

YOAVDUteST   MBA8UBES   OF   SsCESSlOH, — BATTLE  OF  MlDMB  CRBEK. — AWBODIWEB.— -PATRIOT^ 
ISM  OF  JOHM  J.  CRIITBNDBH. — BATTLE  OF  MiLL  SPRIH&S.— DEATH  OP  THE   RBBBL  ZOLLICOFPER, 

— SiOHAL  Victory.— Cumberland  G-ap.— Moegan's  Eaic. — Akut  MovBMBNTa  in  East  Tbk- 
HBSSBE. — The  Carter  Family. — Gbnbkal  Bckksidb. — Battmi  of  Knoxvillb. — East  Tem- 


A  EAN&E  of  mountains,  commenciiig  at  the  extreme  northeastern  bound- 
ary of  Maine,  rrnia  in  a  eoutliwesterly  direction  parallel  to,  and  not  far 
from  the  Atlantie  coast,  terminating  in  tlie  States  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia. Tlie  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampsbire,  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Termont,  the  Bertshiro  Hills  of  Ma^aebusetts,  and  tbe  Oatskill  Moun- 
tains of  New  York,  constitute  a  part  of  this  range.  Entering  tbe  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  assumes  a  more  distinctly  continuous  character,  and  event- 
ually diverges  into  three  great  parallel  ridges,  tbe  Blue,  tbe  Alleghany,  and 
the  Cumberland. 

These  ridges  divide  the  Old  Dominion  into  East  and  "West  Tirginia, 
and  give  a  peculiarly  broken  and  mountainous  character  to  East  Tennessee 
and  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Mountains  have  always  been  favor- 
able to  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  these  hills  there  have  ever  dwelt  a  hardy 
and  industrious  population,  in  the  Southern  States,  quite  different  from 
their  brethren  of  the  lowlands.  In  the  American  Kevolution,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  almost  equally  divided  into  tori^  and  loyalists, 
these  hardy  mountaineers,  almost  to  a  man,  rallied  as  patriots.  Loyal  then, 
again  they  have  attested  their  devotion  to  their  country  by  their  blood. 
While  the  treasonable  spirit  of  see^sion  swept  almost  unresisted  over  other 
portions  of  the  South,  the  dwellers  among  these  hills  of  Tennessee,  Ala- 
■  Lama,  and  Georgia,  were  "faithfnl  found  among  the  faithless."  The 
reason  for  this  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  slavery  had  but  a 
feeble  exiatenee  in  that  region  of  the  Southern  States. 

That  portion  of  this  section  where  the  loyalty  of  tlie  inhabitants  has 
been  most  illustrious,  and  their  sufferings  most  dreadful,  is  East  Tennessee, 
To  the  history  of  that  loyalty  aud  those  sufferings  we  now  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

East  Tennessee  consists  of  thirty  counties,  occupying  a  region  about 
three  hundred  miles  long  and  nearly  a  hundred  wide.  The  Cumberland 
Mountains  separate  it  from  Kentucky.  The  population  is  of  the  same 
parentage  with  that  of  Kentucky,  the  original  settlers  having  mostly  emi- 
grated from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.     There  is  here  but  little  of 
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wealth  or  of  poverty,  the  inhabitanta  being  very  much  on  an  equality,  and 
characterized  by  manly  frankness,  bravery,  and  devotion  to  the  National 
Government.  The  region  which  is  their  favored  home  enjoys  a  delicious 
climate,  and  is  beantifuUy  diversified  with  all  that  is  sublime  in  towering 
mountains,  and  all  that  is  lovely  in  sunny  and  blooming  vales.  It  is  not 
a  cotton-growing  region,  and  hence,  though  in  the  midst  of  slave-holding 
States,  it  has  essentially  escaped  the  curse  of  slavery.  Innumerable  herds 
of  cattle  graze  upon  its  green  hills.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  its  great 
staples.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  attain  great  perfection.  Coal 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  rich  ores,  are  stored  abundantly  in  the  mountains. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  other  spot  upon  our  globe  which 
preseiita  greater  attractions  for  a  home. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  the  slave-holders  would  not  allow 
the  Republican  ticket  to  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the  slave-holding 
States.  But  Douglas,  a  Union  candidate,  received  in  this  State  a  major- 
ity of  above  fifteen  thousand  votes  over  his  competitor  Breckinridge,  the 
candidate  for  secession.  Indeed,  Breckinridge  could  not  have  received  as 
large  a  vote  as  he  did,  had  not  the  people  been  deceived  by  assurances  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the '  tXnion,  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  a  strong  pro-slavery  partisan  and  an  unscrupulotm  secessionist,  im- 
mediately upon  the  election  of  Presi'dont  Lincoln,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  of  the  incipient  rebellion,  and,  in  conspiracy  with  them, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  two  months  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
President,  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  contrive  measures  to 
carry  the  State  into  the  rebellion,  although  the  people  had  given  a  major- 
ity of  over  fifteen  thousand  votra  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The  Legislature 
called  for  a  convention  of  the  people,  to  consider  the  state  of  National 
affairs.  The  people,  when  called  upon  to  vote,  gave  a  majority  of  sixty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  favor  of  the  Union,  with  a  large 
majority  against  the  convention.  East  Tennessee  gave  a  majority  of  over 
twenty-five  thousand  against  holding  any  such  convention.  The  secession- 
ists, thus  effectually  routed,  were  for  a  time  quiet. 

The  traitorous  bombardment  of  the  United  States  Port  Sumter,  whose 
echoes  roused  such  indignation  throughout  the  North,  also  rouged  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  of  treasonable  pride  and  desperation  throughout  the  Soutli. 
The  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.  War  could  no 
longer  be  avoided.  Sectional  pride  was  stronger  than  National  loyalty. 
Thousands  of  Unionmen  declared  that  since  war  had  come,  they  must  east 
in  their  lot,  not  with  their  assailed  country,  but  with  their  native  Stat^ 
in  i-ebeliion.  In  answer  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  Harris  in- 
solently replied : — 

"  Tennessee  will  not  famish  a  man  for  purposes  of  coercion,  but  fifty 
thousand  men,  if  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  our  rights  and  those  of  our 
Southren  brethren." 

The  Legislature  was  reassembled  on  the  35th  of  April:  Its  members 
had  been  elected  months  before,  without  reference  to  the  issues  then  before 
the  people.  Composed  mainly  of  slave-holders,  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebelHon,  it  went  immediately  into  secret  session.     A  joint  resolution  was 
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i  directing  the  G-overnor.to  enter  into  a  military  league  witli  the  Oon- 
■fces,  and  surrendering  the  whole  military  force  of  Tennessee  to 
the  control  of  the  rehel  leaders.  The  Governor  was  also  anthoriaed  to 
raise  imniediately  an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  twenty-five  thoii- 
sand  of  whom  were  to  he  at  once  equipped  for  the  field.  By  the  1st 
of  June  these  men  were  in  camps,  armed  and  mainly  fitted  out  with  muni- 
tions stolen  from  tlie  arsenals  of  the  United  Staites.  These  troops  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  elections  which  followed. 

The  L^islature  also  passed  a  vote  declaring  Tennessee  independent 
of  the  National  Government.  The  declaration  was  suhmitted  to  the 
people,  who  were  to  ratify  or  reject  it  by  a  vote  of  "  Separation  "  or  "  No 
Separation,"  In  these  extraordinary  proceedings  the  Legislature  showed 
an  utter  disregard  both  of  constitutional  forms  and  popular  rights.  The 
Constitution  required  that  any  proposed  amendment  should  be  passed  by 
two  successive  Assemblies  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
Without  any  consultation  with  the  people,  the  Legislature,  composed  mostly 
of  slaveholders,  had  effectually  divorced  the  State  from  the  Union ;  had  by  a 
military  league  joined  the  rebel  Confederacy ;  and  had  placed  an  army  of 
twenty-fivethonsandmen,  which  could  at  any  time  be  doubled,  under  thecon- 
trol  of  the  rebel  leaders.  If  the  people,  after  all  this  were  done,  should  refuse 
to  ratify  separation,  they  would  be  placed  in  an  anomalous  position,  deprived 
by  military  force  of  their  old  political  rights,  and  not  posaeseed  of  the  new. 

Thus  swayed  by  the  most  passionate  appeals  to  sectional  pi-ide,  betrayed 
by  the  State  Government,  and  overawed  by  the  soldiers,  a  majority  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  ahd  sixty-seven  was  given  for  separation. 
Such  was  the  intrigue  by  which  Tennessee  was  taken  out  of  the  Union. 
Successful,  however,  as  thAe  measures  had  been  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
they  failed  to  overcome  the  determined  loyalty  of  the  East  Tennesseans. 
Notwithstanding  there  were  over  six  thousand  soldiers  stationed,  in  their 
counties,  these  brave  patriots,  out  of  a  vote  of  forty-seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  three,  gave  a  majority  of  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  against  separation.  They  immediately  commenced  holding 
Union  meetings  and  forming  Union  organizations.  They  applied  to  the 
National  Government  for  arms,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  to  repel 
the  menaced  assaults  of  their  rebel  foes. 

The  position  of  the  East  Tennesseans  was  one  of  which  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  could  not  consistently  complain.  If  Tennessee  had  a 
right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  East  Tennessee  had  the  same  right  to  se-  .. 
cede  from  the  State.  The  people  of  East  Tennessee  were,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, the  rebels  themselves  being  witnesses,  in  favor  of  the  Union,  Still, 
the  rebels  were  enraged  beyond  measure  at  the  apphcation,  by  others,  of 
those  very  principles  upon  which  they  professed  to  act  themselves.  They 
called  these  patriots,  rebels;  they  quartered  an  army  among  them  to  hold 
them  in  subjection,  and  scoured  the  country  with  guerrillas,  who  robbed 
and  maltreated  the  Union  people  in  every  way,  dragging  all  capable  of 
s  into  the  rebel  ranks,  or  compelling  them  to  abandon  their 
s  and  seek  refuge  among  the  mountains.  They  hunted  these  patriot 
reftigees  with  bloodhounds,  and  shot  down  defenceless  citizens  in  cold 
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blood  on  their  own  door-steps.  They  broke  into  theu*  dwellings  by  night, 
and  growing  bolder  through  the  inspiration  of  whiskey  and  impunity, 
shot  even  little  children  for  nobly  declaring  their  love  for  the  Union. 
Many  were  hung  without  judge,  jury,  or  trial,  for  the  sole  crime  of  pat- 
riotism. 

The  mountains  were  filled  with  these  unhappy  people,  driven  fi'om  their 
homes  by  brutal  violence.  Enough  succeeded,  through  incredible  hard- 
ships, in  escaping  across  the  northern  border  into  Kentucky,  to  constitute 
two  regiments  of  Boldiers.  How  many  others  made  good  their  escape,  to 
seek  peaceful  homes  in  the  Free  States,  history  can  never  recount.  How 
many  were  captured,  and  sent  south,  to  languish  in  intolerable  captivity, 
will  never  be  known  till  the  judgment  shall  reveal  all  secrete— and  not 
until  that  day  shall  we  know  how  many  were  shot,  hanged,  and  starved,  for 
their  nnSinehing  loyalty. 

These  outrages,  though  aggravated  by  a  kind  of  local  ruiHanism,  were 
not  produced  by  it.  They  were  carried  on  by  Confederate  officers,  and  in 
pursuance  of  orders  issued  directly  from  the  war  office.*  Effectual  resist- 
ance was  hopele^.  The  East  Tennesseans  possessed  neither  organization, 
leader,  nor  arms.  They  waited  for  deliverance  from  the  Nor&.  It  will 
ever  he  a  matter  of  wonder,  as  it  was  then  of  universal  grief,  that  succor 
was  not  sooner  afforded  them.  Public  sympathy  was  so  keenly  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  these  sufferers,  that  a  special  call  for  volunteers  to  march  to  their 
relief  would  instantly  have  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  The 
people,  in  zeal  and  energy,  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Administration. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  General  BueU  was  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  engaged  in  organizing  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  rebels,  contemptuously  despising  tlie  pretended  neutrality  of  Kentucky, 
had  already  entered  that*  State,  stationing  their  forces  at  various  points, 
from  the  Cumbeiiand  Gap  in  the  east,  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  August,  1861,  at  the  request  of  loyal  Kentuckians,  a  camp  of 
instruction  was  organized  at  Crab  Orchard.  The  command  was  placed 
under  "William  Nelson,  previously  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  but 
now  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Into  this  camp  flocked 
hundreds  of  loyal  Tennesseans,  fleeing  from  their  relentless  pereecutors. 

It  was  General  Nelson's  plan  to  move  into  East  Tennessee  with  this 
force,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  organized  and  ec[uipped.  But  the  exigencies  of 
the  great  campaign  called  the  troops  in  another  direction.  In  September, 
General  Zollicoffer,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  rebel  force,  entered  the  State 
irom  East  Tennessee.  He  was  met  at  Camp  Wildcat  by  three  patriot 
regiments  under  Brigadier-General  Schoepf,  and,  after  a  short  but  severe 
battle,  was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat  again  to  Cumberland  Gap. 
The  East  Tennesseans  were  exultant.  They  looked  to  see  this  victory 
followed  up,  and  thought  their  deliverance  was  at  hand.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  a  Union  force  to  have  penetrated  East  Tennessee  at  this  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  signal  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
thousands  would  have  flocked  to  the  Union  standard. 

*  See  letter  of  J.  P.Benjamin,  Secretary  of  War,  NoTember  2B,  1861,  Appleton'a  Annual 
Oyc,  1861,  p.  163 
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Willie  Tennessee  possessed  a  well-organized  militia  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, and  as  many  more  in  reserve,  under  tlie  control  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
Union  recruiting  was  carried  on  with  difficulty  in  Kentucky,  whose  Gov- 
ernor was  an  ill-disgnised  secessionist,  and  whose  prof^sedly  Union  citizens 
aspired  to  no  higher  position  in  the  opening  stru^le  than  an  "  armed 
neutrality." 

The  Big  Sandy  Eiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  forms  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  flows  through  a  rugged  region 
but  sparsely  inhabited.  A  rebel  force  under  Colonel  Humphrey  Marshall 
entered  Eastern  Kentucky  in  the  autumn,  and  occupied  Paintsville,  a 
village  situated  in  a  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy.  The  rebels  made  great 
boasts  of  Marshall's  anticipated  achievements.  He  was  to  sweep  thp 
whole  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  take  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  establish  a  rebel  government.  Meanwhile,  Colonel 
John  A.  Garfield,  subsequently  General  Rosecrans's  chief  of  staff,  was 
sent  up  the  Big  Sandy  to  meet  Colonel  Marshallj  and  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans. 

The  water  was  low,  and  transportation  dif&cult.  He, did  not  reaeli 
Paintsville  until  the  7th  of  January,  The  rebels,  though  strongly  in- 
trenched, abandoned  the  place  without  a  struggle,  retreating  towards 
Prestonburg.  Colonel  Garfield  pursued.  On  the  10th  he  eame  up  with  the 
foe,  p<Kted  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  Middle  Creek.  A  spirited 
battle  immediately  took  place,  which  lasted  most  of  the  day.  The  enemy 
were  thoroughly  routed,  leaving  their  dead  behind  thom,  and  applying  the 
torch  to  their  stores.  This  was  an  exceedingly  gallant  aifair.  Not  more 
than  nine  hundred  patriots,  though  the  rebels  at  the  time  supposed  them  to 
be  far  more  numerous,  attacked  thirty-five  hundred  rebels  in  position,  and 
drove  thera  wildly  for  miles.  The  Fourteenth  Kentucky  volunteered 
to  lead  the  ebarge.  As  they  started  on  the  rush.  Colonel  Garfield  shouted 
to  them,  "  Go  in,  my  boys,  and  give  them  Hail  Columbia." 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprise, 
"  How  many  of  you  are  there  ?"  "  Twenty-five  thousand,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  A  soldier  was  about  to  bite  a  cartridge,  when,  a  bullet  snatched 
it  from  between  his  fingers  and  his  teeth,  without  harming  him.  Eagerly 
looking  in  the  direction  from  which  the  shot  came,  lie  coolly  took  another 
cartridge,  saying,  "Tou  can't  do  that  again,  old  fellow."  Twenty-five 
of  tlie  rebel  dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  sixty  more  were  found 
thrown  into  a  gorge  among  the  hills.'  Colonel  Garfield  occupied  Preston- 
burg the  next  day.  Thus  ended  this  attempt  to  invade  Kentucky,  and 
thus  ended  the  military  career  of  Humphrey  Marshall, 

At  the  same  time  a  similar  though  more  important  struggle  took  place 
farther  west.  For  three  months,  General  Schoepf,  with  a  Union  force  of 
about  eight  thousand  men,  had  occupied  the  town  of  Somerset,  in  Pul^ki 
Comity,  to  resist  any  advance  of  the  rebels  in  that  direction.  General 
Zollicoffer,  witli  a  rebel  force  of  about  the  same  number,  held  a  strongly 
intrenched  position  upon  the  Cumberland  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Somerset,  It  was  his  object  to  prevent  any  advance  of  the  Union 
troops  upon  East  Tenne^ee.     For  three  months  these  two  armies  con- 
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fronted  each  other,  neither  seeking  a  conflict.  Then,  on  both  sides,  almost 
simultaneoiiely  an  advance  was  made.  The  rebels  were  largely  reenforced, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  George  B.  Crittenden,  the 
popularity  of  whose  name,  it  was  thought  would  draw  many  Kentuckians 
to  his  banner. 

Few,  if  any,  public  men  of  tlie  country  have  felt  more  keenly,  in  their 
own  persons,  the  anguish  of  this  rebellion  than  did  the  Eoa.  John  J. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.  An  earnest  lover  of  the  Union,  he  was  also,  by 
nature,  an  earnest  lover  of  peace.  Sharing  tlie  pro-slavery  prejudices  and 
the  sectional  pride  of  his  brethren,  he  yet  clearly  perceived,  and  declared, 
that  the  rebellion  was  without  justification,  or  even  excuse.  A  statesman, 
rather  than  a  politician,  the  companion,  though  not  the  compeer,  of  Webster 
and  Clay,  inheriting  their  principles,  though  not  their  rare  ability,  iitted- 
.  for  a  mediator,  but  living  in  a  time  when  mediation  was  impo^ible,  he  was, 
perhaps  deservedly,  the  most  popular  public  man  in  the  State.  Anxious  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  approaching  struggle,  he  exerted  his  entire  influence 
to  keep.  Kentucky  in  that  position  of  neutrality  which  a  natural  timidity, 
and  an  innate  conservatism  made  him  desirous  to  maintain  for  himself. 

His  grief  over  a  divided  country  was  increased  by  domestic  sorrows 
over  a  divided  family.  One  of  his  sons,  George  B.,  entered  the  rebel  ser- 
vice. The  other,  Thomas  L.,  remained  loyal  to  that  National  banner  beneath 
whose  folds  he  was  born.  Since  the  popularity  of  the  name  was  a  power 
in  Kentucky,  each  was  at  once  assigned  to  ah  important  command — - 
brother  against  brother.  It  was  one  of  these  sons  who  now  entered  his 
native  State  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  army,  and  issued  a  proclamation  sum- 
moning the  young  men  of  Kentucky  to  rally  around  his  flag  of  treason. 

Just  as  George  B.  Crittenden  commenced  the  advance  with  liis  new 
command,  General  Buell,  having  formed  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Zolli- 
eoffer's  forces,  had  sent  General  Thomas,  with  parts  of  three  brigades,  to 
get,  if  possible,  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
General  Schoepf,  to  capture  their  entire  force.  Thus  each  party  simulta- 
neously and  unknown  to  each  other  commenced  an  aggressive  movement. 
On  the  l7th  and  18th  of  January,  1862,  the  advance  of  General 
lliomas's  army,  moving  south  from  Somerset,  were  within  about  ten  miles 
of  the  rebel  lines,  at  a  place  called  MiU  Springs.  Four  regiments  not 
Having  yet  come  up,  the  remainder  were  halted  here.  No  attack  from  the 
rebels  was  anticipated ;  yet  no  precaiitions  against  an  attack  were 
neglected.  General  Crittenden  was  on  the  alert.  Ascertaining  that 
General  Schoepf 's  Brigade  had  not  joined  that  of  General  Thomas,  he  , 
decided  to  march  from  his  intrenchments  and  crush  General  Thomas's  wing 
of  the  Union  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  National  pickets  were  driven  in.  It 
was  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  dark  and  rainy.  The  Tenth  Indiana,  who 
were  in  the  advance,  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  nearly  surrounded, 
*  when  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  rebels  followed  them  up  with 
loud  cheers.  Other  troops  now  came  up,  on  both  sides,  and  the  engage- 
ment became  general  There  was  no  occasion  for  any  especial  military 
skill.    But  little  was  to  be  done  but  dead  fighting.    The  Tenth  Indiana, 
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the  Klntli  Ohio,  ths  Fourth  Kentucky,  and  the  Second  Minnesota,  fought 
greatly  outnumbering  foes  with  bravery  wMcli  would  have  honored 
veterans.  At  times  the  Iioetile  forces  were  so  near  each  other,  struggling 
through  the  undcrbrnsh,  that  their  faces  were  burned  by  the  powder  of 
each  other's  gnns.  As  the  regiments  moved  here  and  there,  over  the  hills, 
through  ravines,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood,  darkened  by  the  smoke 
of  hattle,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

Colonel  Fry  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Regiment,  just 
ready  to  make  a  charge  upon  a  regiment  of  Mississippians,  when  an  oiHcer, 
accompanied  by  his  aide,  rode  up  to  him,  supposing  him  to  be  a  rebel 
olHcer,  and  said : — 

"  You  are  not  going  to  fight  your  friends,  are  you  ?  These  men,"  point  ■ 
ing  to  the  Mjissiesippians,  "  are  all  your  friends." 

At  that  moment  the  officer's  aide  saw  the  Union  uniform,  and,  drawing 
his  pistol,  fired  upon  Colonel  Fry,  fatally  wounding  his  horee.  Colonel 
Fry  returned  the  fire,  and  the  rebel  oflicer  fell  dead  from  his  saddle.  It 
was  soon  found  that  it  was  General  Zollicofler.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
envenomed  of  the  rebels.  As  he  commenced  tliis  raid,  intending  to  sweep 
through  Kentucky,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  Free  States  of  the  Worth,  he 
said  to  hia  troops,  with  an  oath,  "I  will  talce  you  to  Indiana,  or  I  will  go 
to  hell  myself." 

Ho  did  not  take  them  to  Indiana  !*  After  two  hours  of  very  hard 
fighting,  a  cheer  rang  through  the  Union  lines,  which  proclaimed  that  the 
rebels  were  retiring.  A  vigorous  charge  converted  their  retreat  into 
flight.  Leavmg  the  dead  and  many  of  the  wounded  scattered  along  their 
path,  which  was  strewed  with  the  d6hris  of  a  routed  army,  they  scarcely 
stopped  to  breathe,  until  they  were  again  behind  their  intrenchmentfi  on 
the  Cumberland.  The  Union  loss  was  thirty-nine  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  seven  wounded.  The  rebels  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  prisoners.  Their  wounded  were  numerous, 
but  they  took  them  from  the  Held. 

General  Thomas  followed  up  his  victory.  He  pursued  the  rebels  to 
their  intrench ments,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  cannonade,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  storm  the  works  in  the  morning. 
The  rebels  saved  him  this  trouble.  In  the  night,  precipitately  and  in 
great  confusion,  they  fled  across  the  river,  leaving  in  their  camp  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  including  eight  six-pounders  and  two  Parrott  guns,  a 
large  number  of  small-anns,  and  over  twelve  hundred  horses  and  mules,  to 
fall  into  tiie  Union  hands. 

It  will  be  rememhered  that  this  was  very  early  in  the  war,  and  it  was 
the  flrst  decisive  victory  of  the  Union  arms.  As  such,  it  created  great 
rejoicing.     The  Governor  of  Indiana  sent  a  special  message  of  thanks  to 

*"  Felis  K.  Zollicoffer  wag  born  in  Tennesaoe,  in  1812.  Willi  a  common-school  educatjon  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a.  printer,  and  tooic  diarge  of  a  coimtiy  newspaper.  Most  of  hia  life  was 
Epent  as  an  editor.  He  was  originally  a  Whig,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Democratic  party  )ib 
was  Eent  to  Oongressin  1853  from  the  Naslirille  Distriiit.  He  joined  the  rebels  in  their  mnasures 
fur  carrying  Tennessee  out  of  the  Union.  Thouifh  he  had  no  military  aiperienoe  or  education,  he 
was  a  mail  of  imdoubted  ability,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  rebel  army," 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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tbe  only  regiment  of  that  State  engaged  in  the  battle.  President  Lincoln 
publicly  thanked  tho  army  of  General  Thomas.  The  East  Tenneaseana 
were  greatly  comforted;  for  they  judged  that  now  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate advance  of  the  vietoriona  army  to  their  relief.  But  these  hopes 
were  disappointed.  The  army  of  General  Thomas  was  needed  elsewhere, 
and  Gieneral  Crittenden  was  allowed  to'  continue  his  retreat  immolested 
and  unpnrsned.  lie  was  at  least  unmolested  by  hia  foes.  But  he  suifered 
from  his  friends  the  not  unusual  consequences  of  ill  success.  His  defeat 
was  attributed  to  his  treachery.  He  was  proclaimed  a  second  Arnold. 
Those  who  Bought  to  defend  him  from  these  charges  attributed  hia  defeat 
to  intoxication.  He  was  a  ruined  man,  and,  being  placed  under  arrest, 
never  again  received  any  important  command. 

These  charges  were,  however,  unjust.  His  attack  was  made  after  due 
deliberation,  and  with  the  sanction  of  all  his  ofHcers.  It  was  wisely 
planned.  The  prudent  precautions  of  General  Thomas  and  tho  valor  of 
hia  soldiers  defeated  him.  The  death  of  General  Zollicoffer  spread  dismay 
through  the  ranks.  And  when  retreat  became  a  necessity,  the  unfortunate 
general  manifested  neither  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  his  array,  nor  the 
abiUty  to  save  them. 

The  battle  of  Mill  Spring  was  preparatory  to,  and  part  of  the  great 
Southwestern  campaign.  While  in  the  east,  Tennessee  is  separated  from 
Kentucky  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  whose  defiles  and  passes  could 
easily  be  defended  by  a  comparatively  small  force ;  in  the  west,  two 
navigable  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio,  afford  a  natural  highway  into  the  heart  of  the  State.  It  was  by 
these  highways  that  General  Halleek  intended  to  enter  Tennessee,  He 
could  thus  flank  the  fortifications,  then  deemed  impregnable,  at  Columbus 
on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  west,  and  could  open  the  way  for  the  occupation 
of  Knoxville  and  the  relief  of  the  surrounding  country  in  the  east. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  General  BueU  ordered  a 
feigned  advance  towards  East  Tenne^ee.  Tlie  rebels  took  the  alarm.  A 
part  of  their  forces,  then  at  Bowling  Green,  were  sent,  md  Nashville,  to 
Enoxville.  He  puii^ose  of  this  feint,  in  the  removal  of  the  rebel  forces, 
being  thus  accomplished,  the  troops  were  countermarched  from  left  to 
right,  so  as  to  join  General  Mitchel,  advancing  from  the  north  upon 
Bowling  Green. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  as  we  have  narrated  in  the  flrat  volume,  Fort 
Henry  was  captured.  On  the  16th,  Donelson  fell.  On  the  following  day 
Bowling  Green  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels.  Three  days  after,  General 
Bueli  marched  triumphantly  into  Nashville.  Then  followed  the  battle  of 
■  SMloh,  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  the  campaign  of  General  Mitchel. 
.  These  movements  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  rebels  to  concentrate  their 
troopa.  The  rebel  forces  which  had  heretofore  held  East  Tennessee  in 
subjection  were  now  witlidrawn,  and  collected  'to  guard  the  strong  petition 
at  Cmnberland  Gap, 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  form  what  would  otlierwise  be  an  im- 
passable wall  between  Eastern  Terme^ee  and  Eastern  Kentucky,  are 
1  by  a  natural  gateway,  called  Cumberland  Gap.     Here  a  single  road 
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runs  tlirough  a  defile  in  the  mountains  which  tower  far  above  the  trayoller 
on  either  side.  Such  a  pass  is  easily  defended  by  a  small  body  of  brave 
men  against  any  direct  attack.  It  constitutes  the  only  natural  road  from 
the  northwest  into  East  Tennessee.  There  are  indeed  other  roads,  but 
though  they  pass  through  what  are  called  gaps,  they  in  reality  pass  in  a 
zigzag  courae  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Cumberland  Gap,  without  a  8truggle,'was  occu- 
pied by  the  National  troops.  Although  the  door  was  open,  no  arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made  to  pass  through  it  for  the  relief  of  Eafit 
Tennessee.  Other  momentous  enterprises  at  that  moment  engrossed  the 
whole  attention  of  the  National  Government. 

"While  George  W.  Morgan,  the  patriot  general,  was  at  Cumberland 
Gap,  threatening  East  Tennessee,  John  Morgan,  a  rebel  general  of 
notorious  antecedents  and  subsequents,  was  plundering  Kentucky,  in  the 
perpretration  of  all  manner  of  outrages,  and  scattering  terror,  from  appre- 
hended invasion  by  his  ubiquitous  guerrilla  band,  over  tlie  whole  southern 
border  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.*  The  fatal  repose  of  McClellan's  army  in  the 
fiwampa  of  the  Chickaliominy  waa  followed  by  the  more  disastrous  activity 
of  the  seven  days'  battles.  The  territory  which  General  Mitchel  had  so 
iieroically  occupied,  General  Euell  abandoned.  By  some  strange  remiss- 
ness, the  rebel  General  Bragg  was  permitted  to  slip  past  without  a 
battle,  and  to  enter  Central  Kentucky, 

On  the  22d  of  August,  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Tennessee,  with  a  band  of  marauders,  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  The  pas- 
sage was  effected  without  opposition,  but  not  without  great  difHculty,  The 
condition  of  the  roads  was  such,  that  at  times  the  rear  of  the  wagon  train, 
at  night,  would  reach  only  the  point  from  which  the  advance  started  in 
the  morning.  His  rations  failed.  The  men  lived  for  several  days  on  green 
com ;  but  the  fields  of  Kentucky  were  ripe,  and  the  granaries  full.  The 
prospect  of  plenty  cheered  them  on.  They  safely  passed  the  mountains, 
and,  easily  defeating  the  inferior  force  of  raw  troops,  unwisely  led  against 
them  in  open  field,  in  the  battle  of  Richmond,  they  threw  the  whole  North- 
west into  a  fevei-heat  of  excitement,  by  their  "  siege  of  Cincinnati." 

These  movements  completely  cut  off  General  George  "W,  Morgan, 
at  Cumberland  Gap,  from  communication  with  the  North.  No  prospect 
of  relief  was  held  out  to  him.  General  Buell,  who  with  tardy  footsteps 
had  followed  General  Bragg,  with  inactivity  still  more  extraordinary, 

•  *  Kentucky  liad  ignobly  aaauraed  the  attitude  of  neutfalily  in  this  great  eonSiot  foi:  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Tlio  Uniun  troops  were  forbidden  tlie  Stale.  The  following  ia  a  part  of  the  paii- 
iahmect  whicli  the  rebels,  according  to  their  own  statement,  inflicted  upon  Kentucky  in  its  de- 
fenueleasnesa.     Those  chastcninga  were  not  without  very  beneficial  results : — 

"  John  Morgan  left  Tennessee  with  a  thousand  men,  only  a  portion  of  wliom  were  armed, 
penetrated  ttie  Stal«  of  Kentucky  two  hundrodand  fifty  miles;  captured  a  dozen  towns  and  cities; 
met,  fought,  and  captured  a  Yankee  force  auperiot  to  his  own  in  nurabera;  captured  three  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  at  Lebanon ;  and,  from  first  to  last,  destroyed  during  his  Tuid,  military  stores, 
r^Itoad  bridges,  and  other  property,  to  the  value  of  eight  or  ton  millions  of  dollaia.  Ha  accom- 
pliahed  all  this,  and  returned  to  Teunoasee,  with  a  loss,  in.  all  hia  engagements,  offifteoQ  meiL 
kifiod  and  forty  -wounded." 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  tho  above  ertraot,  taken  from  Pollard'a  "ffistory  of  the  Tirat  Tearof 
the  War,"  is  true— a  degree  of  accuracy  rarely  atttuned  by  tlio  rebel  writers. 
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i-emained  idle  at  Louisville,  while  the  rebels  plundered  the  rieh  counties 
of  Kentucky  at  their  pleasure. 

The  fate  of  Colonel  Wilder,  at  Munfordsville,  was  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  General  George  W.  Morgan  need  expect  no  strenuous  efforts 
for  his  relief  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  general.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  his  supplies  of  food  being  exhausted,  he  prepared  to  evacuate 
a  position  which  he  could  hold  no  longer.  After  blowing  up  the  magaaine 
and  burning  the  commissary  stores,  and  destroying  tents,  wagons,  and 
accoutrements,  he  retired  with  nothing  but  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  few 
cooking  ntensils.  It  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  Ohio 
River.  A  large  rebel  force  intervened.  The  soldiers  could  have  no  sub- 
sistence but  such  as  they  could  gather  by  the  way.  They  were  harassed 
during  the  entire  distance  by  the  rebel  cavalry.  At  night  they  were 
compelled  to  bivouac  without  teuts.  At  length,  after  a  singularly  haz- 
ardous, arduous,  and  adventurous  march,  they  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio  in  safety.  The  door  to  East  Tennessee  w^  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels. 

General  Bragg  did  not  long  retain  the  advantageous  position  he  had 
gained.  Retreating  before  General  Buell,  and  severely  punished  by  a  part  of 
the  Union  force  at  Penyville,  where  their  united  cooperation  would  have 
well-nigh  anniliilated  his  army,  he  retreated  again  into  Tennessee,  and  oc- 
cupied a  sti-ong  position  a  little  south  of  Nashville.  General  Rosecrans 
became  General  Buell's  successor.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  he  pre- 
pared to  attack  his  foe  and  drive  him  from  his  strong  position.  General 
Eragg's  army  and  that  of  General  Lee  were  closely  connected  by  means  of  a 
line  of  railroad,  running  from  Richmond  to  Knoxville,  and  thence  to  Chat- 
tanooga. Over  this  road  reenfor cements  could  rapidly  be  transported 
from  one  army  to  tlie  other.  It  was,  indeed,  this  fact  which  gave  East 
Tennessee  its  peculiar  military  importance. 

The  seizure  and  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  were  military  adventures  deserving  of  more  particular  mention. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1862,  Major-General  George  W.  Korgan  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Seventh  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
and  was  directed  to  advance  and  take  possession  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
The  roads  to  be  traversed  were  almost  impassable  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Small  trains  of  wagons  could  mate  but  three  or  four  miles  a  day.  The 
rains  and  melting  snows  had  converted  into  torrents  many  of  the  mountain 
gorges,  through  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pass.  Huch  of  the 
country  was  already  exhausted  by  the  sweep  of  armies.  Almost  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  forage  had  to  be  drawn  forty  miles,  and 
before  its  close,  a  distance  of  more  than  eighty  miles. 

"With  great  energy,  General  Morgan  grappled  with  the  innumerable 
obstacles  he  had  to  enconnter — obstacles  often  more  formidable  than  those 
which  are  met  with  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pressing  resolutely  forward, 
he  reached  Cumberland  Ford  on  the  11th  of  April,  By  a  careful  recon- 
noissance,  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  held  the  Gap,  were  discov- 
ered—if, indeed,  there  were  any  weak  points  in  a  position  second  only  in 
^rength  to  that  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
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On  tlie  east  of  Cumberland  Gap  the  mountaias  rise  in  massive  walla, 
almost  perpenclienlar.  On  the  west  there  were  some  narrow,  rugged 
gorges,  through  wliicb  light  wagons  had  occasionally,  witli  gi'eat  difficulty, 
been  driven.  The  rebels  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  guard  theae 
pa.sses,  where  a  mule  could  ecarcely  get  foothold.  General  Morgan,  de- 
ceiving the  enemy  by  demonstrations  at  other  points,  pushed  his  troops 
into  one  of  these  gorges  through  the  Cumberland  range,  called  Iioger'3  Gap. 
It  was  twenty  miles  west  of  Cumberland  Gap.  Could  he  eifeet  the  pas- 
sage here,  Cumberland  Gap  and  Knoxville  would  be  alike  threatened.  To 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  rebels  striking  upon  his  line  of  supplies. 
General  Morgan  caused  the  sides  of  Pine  Mountain  to  be  mined,  so  that  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  rocks  and  trees  could,  at  a  moment's  warning,  bo 
Iiurled  into  the  valley  below. 

By  the  6th  of  May,  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  adventurous  march. 
Tatigue  parties  in  advance  were  busy  opening  the  road ;  other  parties, 
again,  blockaded  the  road  with  all  possible  obstructions,  after  the  rear- 
guard had  passed,  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the  foe.  It  was  amusing  to 
witness  the  amazement  of  the  country  people,  as  they  flocked,  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  witness  the  passage  of  an  army,  with  its  ponderous  art3- 
lery  and  1  lumbering  trains,  through  a  defile  whicii  it  had  required  a  bold 
rider  to  attempt  with  a  mule.  But  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  were 
nearly  all  patriotic.  They  welcomed  the  Union  army  wifh  eveiy  possible 
demonstration  of  their  good  wishes. 

On  the  10th,  the  advanee,  having  safely  surmounted  the  highest  point 
of  land,  descended  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  into  Powell's  Valley,  and 
encamped  at  the  base  in  a  dense  forest,  which  concealed  them  from  obser- 
vation. The  path  over  which  the  troops  had  marched  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  gap,  it  was  merely  a  slight  depression  in  the  mountain 
range.  Almost  in  single  file,  the  soldiers  toiied  along  the  steep,  rugged 
way,  with  infinite  difficulty  dragging  their  cannon  over  the  cliffs.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th,  as  the  rear  of  the  army  was  descending  the  south  side  of 
the  momitain.  General  Morgan  received  a  telegram  containing  the  alm<»t 
appalling  iutelligence  that  the  patriot  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanot^a 
were  fully  occupied,  and  that  he  must  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  feeble 
force  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  his  plans.  He  had  been  confidently 
expecting  powerful  aid,  with  which  he  could  march  immediately  upon 
Cumberland  Gap.  It  consequently  became  necessary  instantly  to  ord^ 
a  countermarch  to  Williamsburg.  In  the  midst  of  the  toil  and  peril  of 
this  movement,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  evacuating 
Cumberland  Gap.  This  led  him  to  the  bold  resolution  of  immediately 
asaimiing  the  ofiensive. 

With  great  alacrity  his  orders  were  all  obeyed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  his  troops  were  mainly  concentrated  in  Powell's  Yalley.  It  ap- 
peared fi-om  an  iutercepted  dispatch,  that  the  rebels  had  been  terribly 
frightened  by  the  rumor,  tliat  a  patriot  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  was 
rushing  down  the  mountain-side  to  a^ail  them  in  flank.  The  valley  into 
which  General  Morgan  had  descended  was  occupied  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
To  guard  against  these   raids,   General   Morgan  sent   his   supply   trains, 
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to  the  rear,  and  subsisted  liia  army  bj  foraging  on  tlie  foe,  Generala 
Spears  and  Cai'ter  codperated  very  efficiently  in  the  bold  yet  sagat^ious 
strategic  movements  in  which  Morgan  was  now  engaged.  General  Spears 
pressed  forward  to  join  binij  from  tbe  base  of  Pine  Mountain,  marching 
without  tents  ,or  wagons. 

The  rebels  had  concentrated  their  forces  at  Thomas's  Farm,  about 
nine  miles  distant,  on  the  valley  road,  towards  Onmberland  Gap.  The 
troops,  after  their  fatiguing  mai-ch,  were  allowed  one  day  to  rest,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  decisive  struggle  at  hand.  They  were  to  move  by  two 
parallel  roads,  which  met  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  foe.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  they  eommeneed  their  march.  With 
.precision  which  excited  the  admiration  of  every  beholder,  they  moved 
forward  to  the  stem  arbitrament  of  battle,  with  a  foe  whom  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  was  far  superior  to  themselves. 

Still,  General  Morgan  felt  confident  of  victory.  He  had  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  enemy  were  trembling,  dreading  the  fight,  and  anticipating 
defeat.  When  the  patriots  arrived  at  Thomas's  Farm,  tliey  found  that  the 
rebels  had  retreated.  Pressing  rapidly  on,  General  de  Conrcy,  who  led 
tlie  advance,  took  possession  of  the  gap  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  found  that  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their  works 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Union  army  joyfully  unfurled 
tJjeir  banners  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  and  fired  a  salute  which 
echoed  sublimely  among  the  surrounding  crags. 

Thus  was  this  important  post  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  life.  General 
Morgan,  in  his  official  report,  says ;  "  I  have  since  carefully  examined  the 
works,  and  I  believe  the  place  could  have  been  taken  in  a  ten  days'  struggle 
from  the  front ;  hut  to  have  done  so,  I  should  have  left  the  hones  of  two- 
thirds  of  my  gallant  comrades  to  bleach  npon  the  mountain-side.  And 
after  all,  this  fastness,  all  stained  with  heroic  blood,  would  have  only 
been  what  it  now  is,  a  fortress  of  the  Union,  from  whose  highest  peak  floats 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  result  obtained  by  strategy  is  less  brilliant  than 
a  victory  obtained  amid  the  storm  and  hurricane  of  battle.  But  humanity 
has  gained  all  that  glory  has  lost,  and  I  am  satisfied," 

If  the  enemy  had  not  evacuated  the  gap,  General  Moi^an  would  have 
taken  a  position  in  his  rear,  and,  having  cut  off  his  supplies,  would  have 
Opened  upon  him  with  his  siege-guns.  Thus  the  foe  would  either  have 
been  starved  out,  or  would  have  been  compelled  to  come  out  into  the  open 
plain,  and  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage.  General  Morgan  certainly  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  fiMli  with  which  he  secured  a  post  so  important, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood.  Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
"War,  warmly  congratulated  the  victor  upon  his  achievement.  He  was 
informed  that  no  offensive  operations  could  be  expected  from  him  with 
tiie  small  force  at  his  disposal.  He  was  requested  only  to  hold  and 
strengthen  his  position  so  that  it  could,  by  no  chance,  be  recovered  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Department  at  Washington,  as  soon  as  possible,  sent  Lientenant 
William  P,  Craighill,  an  officer  of  engineers,  of  high  reputation,  to  push 
forward,  with   the  utmost  vigor,  such  worJis  as  General  Morgan  might 
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deem  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  post,  and  a]so  to  make  ri 
of  the  principal  roads  by  which  supplies  eould  reach  the  garrison  fi-oin 
the  interior  of  Kentucky,  The  officer  returned  to  Washington  with  a 
report  from  General  Morgan,  contamhig  the  following  important  observa- 
tions : — 

"  A  large  force  might  bold  this  place  without  fortifications.  But  no 
force  can  exist  here,  from  December  to  May,  without  ample  facilities  for 
transportation,  Ilenee  I  deem  the  construction  of  a  mihtary  road  as  para- 
mount to  any  system  of  defence  which  may  be  adopted.  For  if  we  fortify, 
without  building  the  road,  we  simply  construct  works  for  the  use  of  the 
enemy.  In  all  probability  this  fastness  will  always  be  held  as  a  military 
post.  It  is  our  door  into  the  lieart  of  the  rebellion ;  and,  with  adequate 
supplies,  the  connection  between  the  rebel  States  could,  at  any  time,  be 
eifeetually  broken.  Had  a  railroad  been  constructed  from  Nicholasville  to 
this  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  would  not  be  a  rebel 
soldier  in  Vii^inia  to-day," 

Lieutenant  OraighiU,  after  a  rapid  journey  to  Washington,  returned  to 
the  gap,  on  the  14th  of  August,  with  instructions  to  construct  a  military 
road  at  once  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Hoads 
from  all  directions  converge  towards  it.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge 
are  very  steep,  often  presenting  perpendicular  walls  several  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  western  slope  is  jnore  gentle,  but  exceedingly  broken  with 
spurs,  knobs,  and  ravines.  Therefore  the  approaches  to  the  summit  are 
exceedingly  diffieult  from  eitlier  direction. "  The  mountain -sides,  and  nearly 
the  whole  region  of  the  gap,  were  at  this  time  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  heavy  timber. 

A  large  force  was  detailed  in  the  work  of  fortifications,  though  the 
men  were  often  reduced  to  half  rations,  without  flour  or  bread.  The 
Government  was,  at  that  time,  so  crowded  by  the  pressure  of  the  war,  that 
it  was  impossible  immediately  to  commence  the  military  road.  General 
Morgan  had  with  him,  at  the  gap,  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  twenty- 
'  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  rebel  forces  were  in  all  dii'eetions  around 
him  General  Buell  was,  at  that  time,  on  his  race  with  Bragg,  for  Louis- 
ville Gencril  McClellan's  attempt  upon  Richmond  had  failed,  in  t!ie 
disistrous  Sev  n  Days'  Battle,  and  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
driven  far  back  into  Maryland.  General  Morgan's  troops  wei'e  very  desti- 
tute- of  buj  plies.  The  rainy  season  was  commencing,  and  sickne^  was 
tlimning  his  ranks.  Many  of  the  horses  and  mules  were  dead  or  dying 
from  fatigue  or  want  of  food.  Utter  destruction  stared  the  little  garrison 
at  Cumberland  Gap  in  the  face.  Should  they  delay  the  evacuation  of  the 
post,  even  for  a  few  days  longer,  they  would  have  no  wagons  left  to  with- 
draw their  artillery  or  their  wagon-train. 

It  was  too  late  to  construct  the  road  from  Lexington  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  supplies.  The  only  route  for  retreat  was  througli  a  country  utterly 
barren.  It  was  impossible  to  subsist  ten  thousand  men  at  the  gap  through 
file  winter.  Tlie  vigilant  enemy,  with  his  cavalry,  could  sweep  any  of  tlie 
roads  leading  to  it.     Under  these  circumstances,  General  Morgan  decided 
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to  abandon  the  gap  In  this  judgment  lie  vaa  sustained  ty  the  nnani- 
mous  opinion  of  the  general  officers  of  his  coimnand. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  IStli  of  August,  a  rebel  army  twenty  tliousand 
strong,  under  General  Stevenson,  arrived  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
The  rebel  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with  a  powerful  ai'my,  was  in  his  rear,  in- 
vading Kentucky,  General  Morgan  was  now  environed  witli  two  armifis 
numbering  forty-five  thousand  men.  During  the  entire  night  of  the 
16th,  and  the  day  of  the  17th,  the  baggage-wagons  were  pushed,  under 
a  strong  convoy,  towards  llanchester.  At  dark  on  the  latter  day  the 
picket-guard  was  withdrawn.  Two  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel Gallup  and  Captain  McNisb,  assumed  tlie  delicate  and  perilous  duty 
of  holding  the  onemy  in  check  during  the  night.  Tlie  next  day  Colonel 
Gallup  accompanied  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy's  line.  While  occnpyijig 
the  attention  of  the  officer  wlio  accompanied  the  enemy's  fiag,  in  an  hour's 
chat,  some  person  indiscreetly  applied  the  torch  to  a  mass  of  raihtary 
stores,  which  could  not  be  removed.  The  flame  and  smoke  curling  over 
the  mountain  might  have  informed  the  eiiemy  of  the  evacuation  wJiich 
was  in  progress.  But  witli  characteristic  tact.  Colonel  Gallup  quieted  sus- 
picion by  ascribing  the  Are"  and  smoke  to  the  burning  of  brush  upon  the 
mountain-sides. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  courier  came  breatliless  into  the  camp 
announcing  tlie  desertion  of  a  sentinel,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  suspense.  All  the  guns,  but  one  hattei'j,  had 
been  removed,  and  sent  through  the  gap.  Rapidly  the  fire  spread  to  huts 
and  barracks  and  store-houses,  and  the  little  valley  of  the  encampment, 
encircled  by  mountaina,  was  a  sea  of  flame.  Concealment  was  no  longer 
possible.  As  Captain  Pattei-son  sprung  his  mines  to  destroy  tlie  roads  in 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  the  rebels  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  scene  which  was  trai^piring  beyond  the  curtain  of  the  hills.  At  mid- 
night the  Union  army  cautiously  and  with  diffieidty  descended  the  western 
declivity  of  the  mountaui.  The  rebels  were  held  in  check  by  the  mines, 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  with  ruin.  'Near  the  dawn  of  day 
General  Gallup  applied  the  torch  to  the  remaining  buildings,  and  fired  the 
train,  which  blew  up  the  principal  powder-magazine. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  troops  pressed  on  xmtil  they  reached  Flat 
Lick,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  gap.  From  tliis  point  they  marched, 
by  two  parallel  roads,  to  Manchester,  where  they  arrived  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  September.  Here  the  troops  rested  one  day.  The  enemy's 
cavahy  now  appearedin  our  rear  and  endeavored  to  cui  off  our  tiains. 
They  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  Sixth  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  Cooper. 
The  retreating  army,  still  toiled  along,  pursued  and  harassed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  suffering  for  want  of  water  was  very  great.  John 
Morgan,  who  had  been  with  his  cavalry  hanging  on  our  flanks  and  rear, 
now  passed  to  our  front,  and  commenced  a  series  of  great  annoyances  by 
blocking  up  the  narrow  defiles  through  a  route  which,  at  the  best,  was 
almost  impracticable. 

At  "West  Liberty  the  patriot  troops  rested  for  two  days.     They  then 
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resumed  their  line  of  mareli  towards  Grayson.  They  fought  their  way 
step  hy  step.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  lat  of  October,  our 
troops  reached  Grayson,  The  rebels  had  retired  from  the  place  but  a  few 
hours  before,  and  annoyed  ua  no  more.  Our  loss,  tlms  far  on  the  march, 
had  been,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonei^,  about  eighty  men.  On  the 
13th  of  October  the  troops  reached  Greennpsburg,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  capture  of  the  gap  and  its  evacuation  had  been  alike  conducted  with 
great  ability.  The  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  the  men  was  no  less 
resplendent,  in  this  arduous  campaign,  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
result  proved  more  decisive  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

We  must  now  return  to  General  Roseerans,  wlio  was  preparing  to  move 
upon  the  railroad  which  connected  Eichmond,  by  the  way  of  Enoxville, 
with  Chattanooga.  An  expedition  was  undertaken,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  this  railroad.  Among  the  Tennessee  exUes 
tliere  was  a  noble  family  of  patriots  by  the  name  of  Carter,  One  of  them 
had  become  a  brigadier-general,  one  a  colonel,  and  one  a  chaplain,  in  the 
Union  army.  It  was  intrusted  to  these  gentlemen,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  country,  to  plan  this  expedition,  which  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  firet  of  them.  "With  a  cavalry  force  of  about  one  tliousand.  General 
Carter  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  the  extreme  southeastern 
corner  of  Kentucky,  passed  through  the  edge  of  Virginia,  struck  the  rail- 
road a  little  west  of  Bristol,  burned  two  important  bridge  destroyed 
effectually  ten  miles  of  track,  demolished  a  train  with  military  stores  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  captured  five  hundred  prisoners. 
From  this  very  successful  enterprise  he  returned  in  safety,  with  the  loss  of 
but  two  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  but  ten  or  fiflieen  missing. 

This  adventure,  which  was  conducted  in  midwinter,  requiring  a  jour- 
ney of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  was  performed  in  twenty  days, 
without  tents,  and  with  no  other  rations  than  they  could  carry  in  their 
haversacks.  Their  cool  bravery  extorted  even  from  a  rebel  paper  the 
declarafion,  that  "  the  raid  is  certainly  a  most  daring  one,  and  ai^ues  an 
audacity  in  the  enemy  which  they  were  not  supposed  to  possess."  Its  suc- 
cess contributed  largely  to  the  subsequent  victory  of  Stone  River,  by  cutting 
off  General  Bragg  from  the  reiJnforeements  which  General  Lee  would 
otherwise  have  sent  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  a  determined  attempt  was  at  last  made  to  occupy 
East  Tennessee,  and  to  afford  her  long-oppr^sed  citizens  permanent  relief. 
General  Burnside  had,  in  Marcli  of  this  year,  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  But  soon  after  this  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  troops  to  reenforce  General  Grant,  then  .engaged  in  his 
operations  before  Vicksburg.  The  fall  of  this  city  restored  to  General 
Burnside  his  troops.  By  the  latter  part  of  August  he  prepared  to  carry 
out  a  movement  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  East  Tennessee,  in  co- 
operation with  Genera!  Roseerans.  General  Bragg  had  already  retreated 
across  the  Tennessee  River,  and  General  Roseerans  was  preparing  to  attack 
and  occupy  Chattanooga,  Tliis  rebel  stronghold,  it  was  certain,  would 
not  he  relinquished  without  a  struggle.  The  rebels  could  easily  send  to  it 
reiinforcements  from  Virginia.     To  prevent  it,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
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the  communication  between  the  two  armies ;  and  to  do  thia,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  occupy  East  Tennessee. 

Late  in  August,  General  Bumside  entered  tlie  State  about  midway  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  boundaries,  and  occupied  Knoxrille,  from  which 
the  rebel  General  Buckner  retreated  without  a  struggle.  His  retreat  was 
so  sudden  that  lie  had  no  time  to  order  the  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
Consequently,  the  rebel  forces  at  that  point,  about  two  thousand  in  num- 
ber, with  their  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
Thus  Knoxvilie  was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
delivered  from  rebel  misrule.  The  people  hailed  their  deliverer  with 
acclamations  of  joy.  Hecruits  for  the  Union  army  rushed  in  from  the 
surrounding  country.  They  came  even  from  North  Carolina,  and  in  such 
numbers  tliat  they  could  not  be  well  armed,  nor  even  clad. 

Yet,  though  General  Bumside  had  taken  possession  of  Knosville  with- 
out a  battle,  he  could  not  hold  it  without  much  difficulty.  On  either  side 
of  him  were  the  two  great  armies  of  the  rebellion — General  Lee  on  the 
east.  General  Bragg  on  the  south.  General  Buruside'a  base  of  supplies 
was  in  Kentucky,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  From  thence  evei'y 
thing  had  to  be  brought  over  a  difficult  and  dangerous  mountain  road  in 
wagons.  The  countiy  swarmed  with  guerrillas.  The  ■  rebel  forces  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  though  not  large  enough  to  give  General 
Bumside  battle,  were  suiflciently  large  to  give  him  serious  trouble,  hj 
dashes  against  important  posts.  General  Bumside  had  not  force  snfflcient 
to  occupy  and  protect  the  country  at  large.  His  only  safety  was  in  the 
concentration  of  his  army.  Clothing  and  shoes  began  to  faiL  The  utmost 
economy  was  required  in  the  administration  of  the  commissariat.  Ap- 
proaching winter  was  looked  forward  to  with  well-grounded  apprehension. 

In  the  mean  time  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chickamauga — disastrous  in 
its  commencement,  glorious  in  its  developments  of  heroism — had  been 
fought.  Its  results  imperilled  the  existence  of  General  Rosecrans's  army, 
and  greatly  enhanced  the  perils  with  which  General  Bumside  was  now 
surrounded.  About  the  middle  of  November  it  became  certain  that 
General  Lougstreet  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  General  Bragg 
to  attack  Knoxville.  General  Bumside  advanced  to  meet  his  foe  and  hold 
him  in  check.  This  was  all  that  it  was  prudent  for  him  to  attempt.  Meet- 
ing the  foe,  and  refusing  a  decisive  battle,  he  retired  slowly  upon  Knox- 
ville, stubbornly  contesting  the  way.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
alarmed.  But  General  Biirnside  was  shrewdly  and  sucecssfully  leading 
the  rebel  general  as  far  from  the'main  body  under  Bragg  as  possible. 

The  permanent  occupation  of  East  Tennessee  depended  on  General 
Grant  more  than  on  General  Burnside.  The  battle  for  its  redemption  had 
to  be  fought  at  Chattanooga.  General  Burnside's  purpose  was  to  put  so 
great  a  distance  between  Longstreet  and  Bragg  that  the  former  eoidd  not 
return  to  aid  the  latter  in  the  battle  now  imminent.  He  succeeded.  This 
sagacious  strategy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  glorious  victories  of  Look- 
out ilountain  and  Missionary  Eidge.  On  the  ITth  of  November,  General 
Burnside's  army  reentered  Knoxville,  the  rebel  army  pressing  closely  upon 
his  rear.     Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
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The  army  was  informed  that  there  was  to  he  no  more  retreating.  The  old 
defences  were  strengthened  and  new  ones  erected.  Eifle-pits  were  dug,  treea 
felled,  and  all  needful  things  were  done  to  repel  an  assault  or  to  sustain  a  siege. 

KnoxvDle  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holston  Eiver.  As  the 
stream  protects  it  on  the  south,  and  a  range  of  hills  guards  the  approaches 
from  the  west,  the  rebels  prepared  to  move  upon  the  city  from  the  north 
and  east.  The  rebel  line  extended  in  a  circular  form,  with  their  right 
touching  upon  the  river,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  water  communication.  Though 
forage  trains  continued  to  bring  in  provisions,  the  difBeulties  of  transpor- 
tation were  so  great  that  an  accumulation  of  supplies  was  impossible.  A 
long  siege  was  not  feared,  as  succor  was  confidently  expected  from  General 
Grant.  It  came,  but  not  in  the  way  anticipated  by  the  soldiers.  The  vic- 
tories achieved  by  General  Grant,  in  the  terrible  encounters  of  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  enabled  reenforcements  to  march,  exultant 
with  success,  to  the  aid  of  General  Bumside,  The  tables  were  thus  sud- 
denly turned.  Longstreet  was  in  extreme  peril.  Before  ordering.a  retreat, 
he  determined  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  eaiTy  Knoxviile  by  storm. 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  the  town  there  was  a  large  hill,  surmoimted 
by  well -planned  earthworks,  called  Fort  Sanders,  in  honor  of  the  brave 
patriot  general  of  that  name  who  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  siege.  This 
fort  commanded  the  approaches  to  the  city  both  from  the  north  and  east. 
This  fort  must  be  taken  by  the  rebels  before  their  troops  could  enter  the 
city.  The  hill-sides  had  been  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine-trees. 
These  were  felled,  so  as  to  present  an  abattis  or  network  of  brash  or  tim- 
ber almost  impa^able.  Between  this  abattis  and  the  fort  was  a  cleared 
space  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  cleared  to  afford  free  range  for 
grape  and  canister.  Across  this  open  space  wires  were  stretched  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye.     The  works  themselves  consisted  of  a  ditch  and  parapet. 

General  Longstreet  ordered  this  work  to  he  stormed.  Three  brigades 
of  picked  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  duty.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
28th  of  November,  these  men,  brave,  though  deluded,  succeeded  in  pushing 
their  way  through  the  pine  abattis  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 
This  was  not  done  without  some  skirmishing.  But  the  darkne^  of  the 
night  aided  their  movement.  Just  in  the  edge  of  this  clearing  they  slept 
on  their  arms,  awaiting  a  terrible  to-morrow.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  a  Sabbath  moniing,  the  command  was  given  to  chaise. 

Then  ensiied  a  scene  of  carnage  and  desperate  courage  unsurpassed 
during  the  war.  As  they  advanced  across  tlie  open  space,  a  furious  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  was  hurled  into  their  faces.  Entangled  by  the 
unseen  wires,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  ground,  to  be  trampled  under 
"  foot  by  their  own  comrades.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  whiz  of  Mini4 
balls.  Still,  over  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  they  rush  on.  They  reach 
the  ditch.  They  fiU  it  with  their  bodies.  Hand-grenades  are  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  struggling  mass,  exploding  with  horrible  effect.  One 
man  scales  the  parapet  and  plants  upon  it  the  rebel  flag.  A  triumphant 
yell  bursts  from  the  lips  of  his  confederates.  The  next  instant  the  man  and 
flag  fall  together  into  the  ditch  beneath,  !Not  a  single  rebel  entered  the 
fort.     Hundreds  lay  dead  before  it.     Only  three  hundred  defended  the 
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forfc.  Many  more  tban  that  number,  dead  or  dying,  strewed  tlie  ground 
aroimd,  the  victims  of  its  terrible  Are,  ere  the  assault  was  abandoned. 
The  Union  loss  was  but  four  killed  and  eleren  wounded. 

The  bravery  with  which  the  assault  had  been  conducted  demonstrated 
the  uselessness  of  repeating  it.  General  Longstrcet  abandoned  the  siege 
and  commenced  his  retreat  south.  No  immediate  pursuit  was  attempted. 
A  ruse  was  feared.  But  a  cavalry  reconnoissanee  demonstrated  that  his 
retreat  was  final.  The  exultation  of  the  ai'my  at  their  own  victory  was 
increased  by  receiving  in  a  few  days  tidings  of  the  great  victories  at 
Lookout  Mountain.  On  the  6th  of  December,  General  Sherman  entered 
the  city  with  reenforcements ;  railroad  communication  with  Chattanooga 
was  opened ;  ICnosville  was  no  longer  in  any  possibillity  of  danger,  and 
East  Tennessee  was  redeemed.  On  the  following  day  the  President  called 
upon  tho  people  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  final  deliverance  of  this 
long-sufiering  people. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  a  few  words  of  admh-ation  of  tho 
almost  unexampled  heroism  of  W.  G.  Brownlow,  familiarly  known  as  "  Par- 
son Brown  low,"  editor  of  the  Knoxville"Whig."  Pinn  as  Abdielhe  stood 
in  his  patriotism.  Insult,  torture,  imprisonment,  starvation,  lingering 
sickness,  and  the  menace  of  death  by  hanging,  could  not  induce  him  to 
give  the  Blighteet  adhesion  to  the  foul  rebellion.  Redeemed  Tennessee 
having  driven  the  traitors  from  her  soil,  placed  the  hero  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  The  tidings  of  this  his  elevation  was  received  with  acclaim  through 
all  the  loyal  sections  of  the  United  States, 
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THE    BATTLES    OP    lUKA    AND    CORINTH. 


Cheeklees  Prospects. — Dispoairioss  op  tub  two  Abmies. — FiLLiNO  Back  to  Iuka. — BArrtB 
or  luKA. — Ebtreat  of  the  Rebbia— Their  Vandalism. — SAeAOious  Plan  Of  the  RsBBia 
— Mors  Sagaoiocs  Plan  op  General  Eoseoeans.— Aspect  oe  tue  ConKiKY. — The  Irap. 
— Battle  of  OoaiHra.— In^cidsxi.s.— Uttbb  Root  op  the  Ebbbls. 

Had  Generals  Grant  and  Hoaecrana  teen  no  more  Buccessful  than  Gen- 
eral Bnell,  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  might  have  proved  far  more  diaaatrons 
than  it  did.  General  Grant  now  commanded  the  Department  of  West  Ten- 
nessee. General  Pope  had  been  summoned  by  General  Halleck  to  Vir- 
ginia. General  Eosecrans,  on  the  30th  of  October,  entered  upon  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  the  Cumberland,  as  it  was  soon 
called.  The  Department  of  the  "  Fourteenth  Army  Corpa"  conaisted  of 
all  that  portion  of  Tennessee  which  was  east  oi  the  Tennessee  iiiver,  and 
so  much  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  "as  General  Eosecrana. 
might  occupy. 

Winter,  with  its  chilling,  drenching  rains,  and  boundless  mud,  was 
appi'oaching.  The  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  long  marches  and  disheart- 
ened by  an  inglorious  campaign.  The  hospitals,  wretchedly  provided, 
were  filled  with  the  suffering  and  the  dying.  The  single  thread  of  rail- 
road, by  which  communications  were  opened  to  Nashville,  had  been 
almost  demolished  by  the  rebela,  and  was  now,  along  the  whole  line, 
infested  by  guerrillas.  Nearly  tea  thousand  of  the  patriot  troops,  heart- 
sick of  unavailing  toils  and  sufferings,  had  deserted.  The  cavalry  corps 
had  been  so  much  neglected  that  the  vast  superiority  of  the  rebel  cavalry 
gave  them  the  general  control  of  the  country.  While  the  National  army 
was  languidly  reposing  at  Bowling  Green,  Bragg'a  army,  encumbered  with 
its  enormous  train  of  plunder,  was  toiling  through  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains of  East  Tennessee,  endeavoring  to  reach  Murfreesboro'  by  the 
cireuitoua  route  through  Chattanooga. 

It  had  been-found  necessary  essentially  to  weaken  the  Union  army 

which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth.     Eight  thousand  men  had  been 

sent  under  the  patriot  General,  Jeffereon  C.  Davis,*  to  reiinforee  General 

*  GenGral  Jefferson  C.  Davis  was  born  in  Clarke  County,  Indioma,  March  2,  1 833- 


where  he  diBtinguiaheii  him- 
At  the  breaking   out  of  tiia 


.6  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  Mexican  m 
self,  and  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  artillery. 
rebeUion,  he  waa  second  in  command  at  Fort  Sumter,  during  the  assault  upon  that  fortress.  After 
the  surrender,  he  was  ordered  to  Indianapolis,  where  ho  aafel  as  mustering  ofBcor  for 
Indiana.  Soon  lie  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  Indiana  Regiment,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Fremont.     On  Jremont's  advance  ott  Springfield  he  commanded  tte  post  at 
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Buell.  A  large  force  had  also  been  sent  by  General  Grant  to  protect  the 
northern  border.  It  became  evident,  oarlj  in  September,  that  the  National 
army  -would  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  fruit  of  its  victory  at  Corinth 
without  a  struggle.  Indeed,  as  early  aa  the  last  of  August  a  force  of  some 
five  or  six  thousand  men  was  sent  by  the  rebels  to  attack  Bolivar  and 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and,  by  destroying  the  railroad,  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  Memphis  and  Corintli,  The  head  of  the  rebel  column  was 
met,  about  four  miles  south  of  Bolivar,  on  the  30th  of  August,  where  a 
brisk  skinnish  ensued.  The  next  day  there  was  quite  a  severe  battle  near 
Meadow  Station,  where  the  rebel  forces  were  engaged  and  repulsed.  Tlie 
next  day,  September  1st,  the  fight  was  renewed  at  Biitton's  Lane,  on  the 
Denmark  road.  The  battle  continued  until  night,  when  the  rebels  retreated 
across  the  Hatchie,  leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  National  loss  was  five  killed,  seventy-eight 
wounded,  ninety-two  prisoners  and  missing. 

The  Il^ational  line  was  now  far  too  niucb  extended  for  its  safety.  It 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  our  forces.  On  the  10th  of  October,  Tus- 
cumbia  was  evacuated.  Colonel  Mm-phy,  who  occupied  that  place  with 
the  second  brigade  of  General  Stanley's  Division,  fell  back  under  orders  to 
luka,  a  point  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  about  midway 
between  Tuseumbia  and  Corinth.  Here,  after  a  few  days,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  and,  after  a  short  skirmish,  retreated,  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  including  six 
hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  flour.  At  the  same  time  the  rebel  General 
Price  occupied  luka  in  force. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  General  Price  to  execute  hia  part  of  the 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Iforth.  This  was  to  slip  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  National  army,  which  was  at  Corinth,  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
gaining  the  rear  of  BueU,  to  threaten  Kashville.  Thus  General  Buell 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  place,  or,  for  its  defence,  so  to  weaken 
other  p<ffiition9  aa  to  expose  them  to  capture.  Should,  however,  the 
National  army  venture  to  come  out  from  Corintli  to  dispute  the  advance 
of  General  Price,  then  General  Van  Dorn,  marcliing  up  from  the  south 
was  immediately  to  attack  that  place.  Its  capture  then  could  be  easily 
efiected.  The  plan  was  well  conceived,  but  its  execution  was  not  accom- 
plished. 

General  Rosecrans,  learning  that  luka  was  occupied  by  General  Price 
and  his  army,  sent  Generals  Grant  and  Ord,  with  a  column  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  to  move  along  the  railroad  and  attack  Price  in  front,  while 
General  Rosecrans  himself,  advancing  by  the  way  of  Jacinto,  was  to  attack 
hira  in  flank  and  rear.    The  two  columns  started  out  from  Corinth  the  17th 

JeSferson  City.  He  fought  under  General  Curtis,  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  joinefl  Gencrul 
HaMeck,  in  fcfay  following,  at  Corinth-  In  August  tie  Tlaitecl  homo,  on  leaTe  of  abience,  ju 
conseq^uence  of  ill  health,  and  was  thus  at  Indiana  at  the  time  of  Bragg's  invasioa  The  appioach 
of  the  foe  led  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Louisville  and  tender  hia  aervices  to  the  CtoTernraent 
Here  he  was  outrageously  insulted  by  General  Nelson,  and  after  domandiag  an  apology  and 
reoeiTing  only  reiterated  abuse,  he  shot  him  on  the  stairs  of  the  Gait  House.  General  Nelson 
died  in  a  few  hours.  General  Davis  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  after  released,  sustained  by  the 
almost  universal  sympathy  of  the  public  and  of  the  army. 
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of  September,  On  the  moming  of  the  IStli,  General  Itosecrana  drove  in 
the  rebel  pickets,  and  took  position  near  to  tlie  rebel  lines.  Genei-al  Grant 
was  to  have  opened  the  battle  upon  the  north,  and  General  Eosecrana 
waited  for  the  sound  of  his  cannon.  As,  for  some  unexplained  cause, 
General  Grant's  attack  was  delayed,  General  Eoaecrans,  having  obtained  a 
commanding  position,  opened  with  shot  and  shelf  directly  upon  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Price,  General  Little,  who  commanded  a  division  of 
the  rebel  army,  while  consulting  witli  General  Price,  was  shot  by  a  bullet 
through  the  head  from  the  rifle  of  a  Bliarpshooter, 

The  ground  occupied  by  General  Eoaecrans  was  not  favorable  for  the 
massing  of  heavy  bodies  of  troops.  General  Eosecrans  had  with  him  but 
three  thousand  men.  He  attacked  a  foe  variously  estimated  at  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  thousand.  He  counted  on  the  cooperation  of  General  Grant's 
army.  Doubtless  for  good,  though  hitherto  unexplained  reasons,  he  had 
failed  to  come  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the  conflict.  The  battle  was 
desperately  fought  on  both  sides :  General  Price  commanding  the  rebels 
in  person,  and  General  Eosecrans  commanding  the  National  troops.  One 
battery,  the  Eleventh  Ohio,  was  made  the  centre  of  a  most  furious  rebel 
fire.  Every  horse  was  shot;  seventy-two  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Three  times  the  battery  was  taken  by  the  rebels  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Twice  it  was  retaken  in  the  same  way  by  the  Fifth  Iowa 
Infantry.  But  they  had  no  means  of  removing  the  guns,  and  the  battery 
remained  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  battle,  though  bloody, 
was  short.  Darkne^  soon  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  result  was 
apparently  indecisive.  A  renewal  of  the  conflict  was  expected  by  General 
lioeecrans  on  the  morrow. 

General  Price,  well  assured  that  General  Grant's  forces  would  be  on 
the  ground  by  that  time,  esteemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
retreated  during  the  night.  Thus  one  important  and  well-conceived  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  the  North  was  defeated.  If  the  attack  upon  Price's 
army  had  been  made  as  was  intended  hj  the  combined  forces  of  Grant  and 
Eosecrans,  it  would  scarcely  have  escaped  utter  demolition.  The  National 
loss  in  this  conflict  was  about  eight  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  rebel  loss  is  estimated  at  about  a  thii'd  more,  including  three  promi- 
nent generals— Little,  Berry,  and  "Wliitfield,  The  avovjed  object  of  Gen- 
eral Piice  was  to  liberate  the  fair  fields  of  the  South  from  the  despotism  of 
Northern  despoilers.  The  character  of  these  self-«tyled  liberators  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  statements.  They  are  contained  in  an  article 
written  by  a  correspondent  in  the  rebel  anny,  and  published  in  the 
"  Mississippian  "  of  Jackson : — 

"  During  the  entire  retreat  we  lost  but  four  or  Ave  wagons,  which 
broke  down  on  the  road,  and  were  left.  Acts  of  vandalism,  disgraceful  to 
the  army,  were,  however,  perpetrated  along  the  road,  which  made  mo 
blush  to  own  such  men  as  my  countrymen.  Coniflelds  were  laid  waste, 
potato-patches  robbed,  barn-yards  and  smoke-houses  despoiled,  hogs  killed, 
and  all  kinds  of  outrages  perpetrated  in  broad  daylight  and  in  full  view  of 
officers.  I  doubted,  on  the  march  up  and  down  the  retreat,  whether  I  was 
in  an  army  of  brave  men,  fighting  for  their  country,  or  merely  following  a 
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band  of  armed  marauders,  wiio  are  as  terrible  to  their  friends  as  foes.  X 
oncethouglit  General  Bragg  too  severe  in  his  discipline  ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  none  but  the  severest  discipline  will  restrain  men  upon  a  niarcli. 

"  The  settlements  throngh  which  we  passed  were  made  to  pay  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  rapacity  of  our  soldiers ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  women 
and  children  will  cry  for  the  bread  which  has  been  talien  from  them,  hy 
those  who  should  have  protected  and  defended  them.  This  plunder,  too, 
was  without  excise,  for  rations  were  regularly  issued  every  night ;  and, 
though  the  men  did  not  get  their  meals  as  punctually  as  when  in  camp, 
Btill  there  was  no  absolute  suffering  to  jT:Btify  such  conduct,  and  it  deserves 
the  severest  reprobation." 

Tins  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  scenes  thus  enacted  have  been 
repeated  in  well-nigh  every  section  of  tlie  rebel  Confederacy.  The  South 
Las  suffered  far  more 'from  the  devastations  of  its  pretended  defenders,  than 
from  any  rapacity  on  the  part  of  its  supposed  despoilera.  Private  property 
in  the  South  has  always  been  more  sacredly  regarded  by  the  National  than 
by  the  rebel  army. 

General  Price  moved  rapidly  in  a  soutliwesterly  direction,  making  a 
complete  circuit  around  Corinth,  crossing  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Pailroad  at 
Baldwin ;  thence  northwesterly  through  Eipley,  forming  a  junction  with 
Van  Dorn  and  Lovell  on  the  route,  reaching  Chewala,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  about  ton  miles  west  of  Corinth,  tlie  last  of  September. 
Meantime,  General  Kosecrans  had  withdrawn  from  Inka  and  reoccupied 
Corinth.  General  Grant  had  withdrawn  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  Central  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroads.  Gen- 
eral Eosecrans's  army  consisted  of  four  divisions,  under  "Brigadier-Generals 
Hamilton,  McKean,  Davies,  and  Stanley— a  foi'ce  in  all  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  rebels,  commanded  by  Generals  Tan  Dorn,  Price, 
Lovell,  Villepigue,  and  Kust,  were  nearly  double  that  number. 

The  intentions  of  the  rebels  were  imknown.  They  might  feign  an 
attack  upon  Corinth,  rnsh  forward  for  the  North,  attack  General  Grant  at 
Jackson,  and  thus  accomplish  successfully  that  severance  of  General  Kose- 
crans's  connection  with  the  North  which,  a  month  earlier,  they  had  attempt- 
ed ;  or  they  might  be  intending  a  direct  attack  upon  his  position.  "  The 
eyes  of  the  army,"  as  General  Roseerans  styles  liis  cavalry,  were  kept  open. 
Every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  promptly  communicated  to  him. 
General  Davies,  and  a  part  of  General  McKean's  Division,  were  sent  out 
towards  Chewala  to  feel  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  Tliere 
was  brisk  sldrmishing  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  October.  On 
the  third,  the  rebels  advanced  in  sufBeient  force  to  indicate  that  they 
intended  a  serious  attack.  Their  advance  was  stubbornly  resisted,  but 
it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  General  Roseerans  to  accept  battle  outside  of 
his  defensive  works.  Corinth  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  General  Beau- 
regard before  it  was  captured  by  our  troops. 

But  a  line  of  defences  constructed  for  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  could  not  be  maintained  by  twenty  thousand.  A  new  and  interior 
line  of  redoubts  had  therefore  been  constructed,  and  additions  to  these 
were  now  made  by  a  corps  of  "  contraband  "  sappers  and  miners.     Upon 
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tlid  evening  of  tKe  3d  of.  October  the  rebels  had  apparently  gained  great 
Buocessea.  They  had  driven  the  National  troops  baelc  into  their  works, 
inflicting  severe  injuries  upon  them.  Qeneral  Oglesby  was  wounded. 
General,  Haciileman  was  killed.  The  loss  in  General  Baviee'a  Division  was 
severe.  This  division  had  been  retreating  all  day  before  the  enemy, 
thongh  heroically  fighting  against  superior  numbers.  "  Their  magnificent 
fighting  on  the  3d,"  says  General  Rosecrans,  "more  than  atones  for 
what  wa^  lacking  on  the  4th."  The  discouraging  experience  of  the  first 
day's  battle  partly  accounts  for  their  disaster  on  the  second.  Inevitable 
defeat  and  capture  seemed  to  stare  the  National  army  in  the  face.  A 
general  panic  pervaded  the  community,  in  which  the  army  manifestly 
shared.  Many  of  the  officers  were  unable  to  conceal  their  disquietude.  It 
was,  however,  observed  that  General  Eoseerans  was  in  magnificent  spirits. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  every  thing  was  going  exactly  as  he  could  wish. 
In  truth,  every  thing  had  thus  far  moved  in  accordance  with  his  plans, 
What  were  those  plans!     Let  us  endeavor  to  unfold  them. 

On  the  west  of  Corinth  the  country  is  rough,  hilly,  and  intoraeeted  by 
numerous  ravines.  On  the  south  it  is  swampy,  and  a  dense  forest  with 
thick  underbrush  covers  tlie  ground.  The  trees  have  been  felled,  making 
an  abattis  which  added  to, the  difficulty  of  the  approach  on  both  of  these 
sides.  Upon  the  north  the  ground  is  comparatively  level  and  open.  The 
railroad  and  two  wagon-roads,  one  leading  to  Pui'dy  and  the  other  to 
EoHvar,  enter  the  town  from  this  direction.  Here  was  apparently  General 
Rosecrans's  weak  point.  It  WM  from  this  direction  that  the  rebels  were 
most  likely  to  approach.  To  lure  them  to  do  this,  General  Davies's  Division 
was  sent  out  to  provoke  the  rebels  to  an  attack,  with  orders  to  fight  stiib- 
bonilyj  and  yet  steadily  to  fall  back  before  the  foe.  The  rebels,  following- 
close  after,  rent  the  air  with  their  exultant  shouts.  They  thought  that 
they  were  driving  all  before  them,  when  in  reality  they  were  being  drawn 
into  a  trap. 

"  Two  hours  more  of  daylight,"  wi'ote  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Grenada 
Appeal"  (rebel),  "  would  have  decided  the  pcesession  of  Corinth  itself.  The 
Yankees  would  have  been  driven  from  the  stronghold  in  which  they  long 
had  revelled,  and  been  scattered  in  utter  roiit." 

General  Rosecrans,  delighted  with  the  successful  operations  of  his  plans, 
now  prepared  to  bait  and  set  his  trap.  The  movement  will  be  quite  intel- 
ligible by  referring  to  the  diagram.  Fort  Chapnian  and  Fort  Williams 
were  two  prominent  fortifications,  which,  being  supplied  with  heavy  siego- 
guns,  commanded  the  approach  to  the  town.  On  a  line  a  little  advanced 
from  these  forte  Gefleral  Rosecrans  placed  his  men.  The  left  rested  upon 
Battery  Robinet,  the  right  upon  Battery  Richardson.  But  neither  of  these 
batteries  were  noticeable  from  the  rebel  positions.  Both  were  slight  breast- 
works. Battery  Richardson  wa^  thrown  up  on  ]?i'iday  night.  In  fact,  the 
rebels  discovered  neither  of  them,  until  after  the  assault  of  Saturday  was 
commenced.  Both  were  supported  by  infantry  under  cover.  All  of  the 
forts  designated  on  the  diagrara  are  upon  high  ground.  The  centre  of  the 
town  is  low. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  rebels  saw  before  them  the  Union  army 
'  Vol.  II.— 23 
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drawn  out  in  line  of  battle,  the  centre  a  little  retired,  and  tlieir  flanks 
apparently  resting  but  a  little  in  advance  of  Forta  Williama  and  Chapman. 
Their  task  seemed  a  simple  one.  It  waa  only  to  aaaail  and  break  the 
i!?ational  hue  by  one  furioi^  chai^,  and  then  capture  the  two  forts  by  an 
attack  in  their  rear.  The  battle  was  commenced  about  daylight  by  artillery 
iire  irom  the  rebels,  who  had  planted  a  battery  weat  of  tlie  town.  This, 
liowever,  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  render  the  town  an  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  place  of  residence,  and  to  drive  the  civilians  to  the  hills  in 
the  rear.  ^Not  until  after  nine  o'clock  was  any  general  assault  attempted. 
Then  suddenly  an  immense  mass  of  rebels  emerged  from  the  woods,  tbeir 
bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sun,  moving  up  against  tho  National  centre,  in 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  wedge.  The  column  was  led  by  General  Price, 
As  the  assaulting  column  swept  np  to  the  charge,  a  fearful  storm  of 
sbot  and  shell  was  poured  upon  it  from  the  two  batteries  and  from  the 
great  guns  in  Ports  Williams  an^  Chapman,  Large  gaps  were  torn  through 
the  rebel  ranks  by  the  cross  and  enfilading  fire,  Ileroically  the  rebel 
troops  filled  up  the  gap^  as  fast  as  they  were  made.  Undaunted,  and 
rending'  the   air   with   their    peculiar   aavage    yell,   the   foe    rushed    to 
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ihe  charge  oh  tiio  full  run,  Now  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  was  heard, 
in  addition  to  the  booming  of  cannon.  The  infantry  had  opened  upon 
them.  Still,  with  lieroic  courage,  they  "  marched  steadily  to  death,  with 
theif  faces  averted  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  from  a  driving 
storm  of  hail."  Battery  Rlchardsou  was  now  unvailed  to  the  rebels.  It 
must  be  taken  at  every  ct«t.  The  wedge  opens.  A  wing  spreads  out  to 
storm  it.  StUl  the  assailing  column  presses  on.  To  meet  firmly  and  un- 
flinchingly such  a  charge  requires  no  leas  courage  than  to  make  it.  Three 
months  later,  General  Eoaecrans,  speaking  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
said,  "  Recollect  that  there  are  hardly  any  troops  in  "iie  world  that  will 
stand  a  bayonet  charge." 

General  Davies's  Division,  wearied  with  the  marches  and  the  conflicts 
of  the  previous  day,  disheartened  too,  probably,  by  their  coastant  retreat, 
began  to  waver  and  break  before  the  foe  reached  them.  General  Bose- 
crana,  discovering  the  danger,  sprang  earnestly  to  the  front,  and,  by  the 
most  strenuous  operations,  prevented  a  panic.  Nevertheless,  his  line  waa 
piei'ced,  and  General  Daviea's  DIviaion,  falling  back,  exposed  the  right  wing, 
which  was  also  thrown  into  confusion.  The  rebels,  flushed  with  suece^, 
swarm  about  Battery  Eichardson,  clamber  the  breastworks,  and  gain  for 
an  instant  the  guns.  It  is  but  for  an  instant.  The  Fifty-sixth  Illinois 
suddenly  rises  from  its  cover  in  a  ravine.  A  terrible  volley,  a  shout,  a 
charge  with  bristling  bayonets,  and  the  rebels  are  driven  before  them 
tumultuously  and  in  the  utmost  precipitation.  The  rebels  were  indeed  in 
a  trap.  By  no  possibility  could  they  hold  the  battery.  The  diagram  will 
show  how  perfectly  it  was  commanded  hy  the  guns  of  Fort  Chapman, 
Stiii,  the  transient  panic  in  the  National  ranks  gave  the  rebels  a  temporary 
success. 

The  ragged  head  of  Price's  storming  columns  gained  almost  the  centre 
of  the  town.  General  Eosecrans's  head-quarters  were  for  a  few  moments 
occupied  by  the  I'ebels.  Their  success  waa  but  momentary.  They  were 
flanked  on  either  side.  Union  reiinforcemenfa  were  hurried  to  the  centre  ; 
the  guns  from  the  batteries  in  the  rear  of  the  town  were  reversed  and 
turned  upon  them.  In  a  few  momenta  tlie  remnant  of  General  Price's 
column  was  flying  from  the  works  far  more  rapidly  and  far  less  orderly  than 
it  had  entered.  A  rebel  soldier  says  that  General  Van  Dom,  who  wit- 
nessed the  assault  and  repulse,  said  grimly ; — 

"  That's  Kosecraus's  trick.     He  has  got  Price  where  he  must  suffer." 

Certain  it  is  that  General  Rosecrans  had  laid  an  ingenious  trap,  which 
sprang  as  he  intended  upon  his  foe.  While  General  Price  was  thus  as- 
sailing the  right  and  centre,  General  Van  Dorn  attacked  the  left.  It  was 
intended  that  the  assaults  should  be  simultaneous,  but  the  ruggedness  of 
the  ground  delayed  Van  Dom's  advance.  Indeed,  the  battle  on  the  left 
haj-illy  commenced  until  the  battle  on  the  centre  and  the  right  was 
ait  an  end.  Here,  however,  there  was  another  desperate  conflict.  It  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  rebels  that  they  should  take  Battery  Bobinet. 
But  to  take  it,  they  were  compelled  to  march  across  a  ru^ed  ravine, 
through  dense  thickets,  and  over  an  abaftis,  exposed  all  the  way  to  the 
concentrated  fire   of  Batteries   Eobinet   and   Williams.      The  well-nign 
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inipo^ible  taak  was  audaciously  attempted.  Indeed,  there  neTer  was  more 
desperate  fighting  than  was  displayed  by  the  rebels  during  this  war.  The 
leaders  had  staked  every  thing  upon  its  iasue ;  and  to  them  all,  death  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  final  defeat.  The  recklessness  with  which  they 
hurled  their  ignorant  and  degraded  masses  upon  the  Unas  of  the  patriots 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  records  of  war.  The  daring  manifested  by 
officers  and  men  in  the  rush  upon  Battery  Eobinet  was  sublime.  Two 
brigades,  one  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  advanced  to  the  charge. 
"Volley  after  volley  of  shot  and  shells  mangled  and  lacerated  their  line. 
Still  onward,  right  onward,  unfalteringly  they  pressed,-  stumbling  over  the 
womided  and  the  dead.  Colonel  Rogers  was  in  front  of  the  First  Brigade. 
They  reached  the  breastworks :  Colonel  Rogers  leaped  upon  the  parapet 
with  a  rebel  flag  in  one  hand  and  revolver  in  the  other,  Tor  an  instaut- 
the  rebel  and  the  National  flag  float  side  by  side.  Then  the  traitor  and 
his  flag  fall  in  the  dust  together.  History  must  do  homage  to  the  bravery 
of  the  rebel,  while  it  abhore  his  treason. 

The  Second  Brigade,  nothing  daunted,  follows  close  upon  the  first.  A 
storm  of  leaden  hail  is  poured  npon  them.  They  falter  not ;  but,  in  their 
turn,  swarming  over  the  breastworks,  fill  the  redoubt.  A  terrific  hand-to- 
hAnd  conflict  ensues.  It  was  literally  hand  to  hand  in  the  death-grapple. 
Bayonets  were  used,  muskets  clubbed,  and  men  were  felled  with  brawny 
fists.  Such  a  strife  could  not  last  long.  The  rebels,  repulsed,  broken,  and 
with  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  their  charge  dissipated  by  ill- success,  in  wild 
rout  flee  back  to  the  cover  of  the  woods,  pursued  by  the  Eleventh  Mis- 
souri and  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  Entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
abattis,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  pitiless  storm  which  pursues  them. 
Hany,  in  despair,  wave  white  handkerclnefs  in  token  of  surrender.  Over 
two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  yards. 
Over  .two  hundred  fell  in  the  assault.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  redoubt 
was  literally  filled  with  the  dead.  Soldiers  always  respect  the  brave.  The 
heroic  Colonel  Rogers  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  in  a  separate 
giave  with  a  tablet  to  indentify  the  spot. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Corinth,  The  rebel  loss  in  killed,  including 
ofBcers  and  inen,  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Their 
■V,  iunded  imounted  to  nearly  six  thousand.  They  lost  in  prisoners,  during 
the  battle  and  in  the  subseq^uent  pursuit,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-eiglit.  Fourteen  stand  of  colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  four  thousand  five  hundred  rounds 
of  immunition,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  accoutrements,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  victors. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels  bad  really  retreated,  prep- 
arations were  made  for  a  vigorous  pursuit.  A  few  hours  were,  however,  firet 
allowed  to  the  weary  soldiers  for  much  needed  rest  and  refreshment.  "  I 
notified  our  victorious  troops,"  said  General  Rosecrans,  "  that  after  two 
days'  fighting,  two  almost  sleepless  nights  of  preparation,  movements,  and 
mai'ch,  I  wished  them  to  replenish  their  cartridge-boxes,  haversacks,  and 
stomachs,  take  an  early  sleep,  and  start  in  purauit  by  daylight,"  His  orders 
to  his  offtcers  in  command  of  the  pursuit  were ; — 
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"  Follow  close ;  compel  tliem  to  form  often  in  line  of  battle,  and  eo 
harass  and  discourage  tliem;  prevent  them  from  communicating  from 
front  to  rear ;  give  them  no  time  to  distribute  eubsistence ;  don't  let  them 
Bleep." 

General  McPherson,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  from  Jactson,  with  a 
brigade  of  patriot  troops,  but  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  being 
obliged  to  pass  nearly  round  the  enemy,  and  to  enter  Corinth  from  the 
east,  led  the  van  in  the  pursuit.  Other  forces  were  sent  by  General  Grant 
from  Jackson,  jmder  Generals  Ord  and  Hurlbut,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  rebels.  They  arrived  in  time  saccessfully  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Hatchie  Eiver  by  the  rebels,  whose  discomfited  forces  they  drove  baels,  after 
a  severe  battle,  on  the  5th.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  whole  rebel 
host  would  be  captured.  Caught  between  two  rivers,  the  Hatchie  in  their 
front  and  the  Tuscumbia  in  their  rear,  pursued  impetuously  by  General 
Eosecrans,  and  as  impetuously  assailed  and  checked  in  their  flight  by 
Generals  Ord  and  Hurlbut,  their  escape  seemed  impossible.  But  the 
National  armies  were  too  much  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  advantage. 
General  Price,  an  accomplished  veteran  in  retreating,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Hatchie  a  few  miles  above  where  his  first  attempt  had  been  disputed. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  readers  to  the  end  of  the  rebels'  unsufice^ful 
attempt  at  an  invasion  of  the  Northwestern  States,  Though  they  inflicted 
seriona  injuries  upon  the  National  cause,  they  wholly  failed  in  their  grand 
enterprise  of  transferring  the  scenes  of  the  war  to  the  North.  General 
Kirby  Smith  bad  entered  Kentucky  unopposed.  He  had  defeated  at 
Kichraond  the  raw  militia,  unwisely  sent  into  the  open  field  to  oppose  hi's 
march.  He  had  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  by  cutting 
off  the  only  feasible  bne  of  supplies.  He  had  laid  brief  siege  to  Oincin- 
.  nati,  causing  great  ansiety,  and  had  marched  away  unharmed. 

In  cooperation  with  the  same  plan,  General  Bragg  had  slipped  past 
General  Buell's  flank  without  a  battle;  had  threatened  Nashville  and 
Bowling  Green ;  had  invaded  Kentucky,  and  captured,  in  spite  of  the 
most  beroic  defence,  the  Union  forces  at  Munfordsville,  and  had,  at  his 
leisure  and  unmolested,  ravaged  Central  Kentucky.  Subsequently  he  had 
been  defeated  by  about  half  of  General  Buell's  army  in  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Perryville,  and  had  retreated  to  Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  with 
immense  plunder  of  military  and  other  stores. 

Generals  Morgan  and  J'orreet  had  invested  NashviUe  imsucci^sfally, 
and  a  little  later  had  attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but  had  suffered  a 
repulse.  The  rebels  had  fared  no  better  in  their  attempts  to  recapture 
Fort  Donelson.  General  Price  had  attempted  to  play  the  same  game  upon 
Generals  Grant  and  Eosecrans  which  Bragg  had  so  successfully  accom- 
plished with  General  BueU.  He  foimd,  however,  a  more  wily  foe,  and 
was  defeated  at  luia,  narrowly  escaping  capture.  The  combined  armies 
of  Price,  Van  Dom,  and  LoveU  had  then  attempted  the  recapture  of 
Corinth,  which  was  held  by  but  little  more  than  half  their  force.  But 
thanks  to  the  ingenious  generalship  of  its  commander,  the  rebels  were 
beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  rebel  invasion  was  ended  on  the  whole 
ingloriously.  Aa  an  invasion  it  had  proved  an  utter  failure.  As  a  gigantic 
raid  it  was  an  unparalleled  success. 
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PaOTEAOTBD  CONSLIOT. — ^DlBOOHHTUHH  OE  THB  EEBBLS. — RESULTS. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Oorintli  waa  the  transfer  of  General 
EoseeranB  to  the  command  of  the  department  over  which  General  Euell 
had  so  unsuceesefully  presided.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, east  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  together  with  Northern  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  were  constituted  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  General 
Buell,  as  we  liave  before  stated,  was  relieved  from  active  service.  General 
Eosecrans  was  aligned  to  the  command,  which  he  assumed  on  the  SOtli 
of  that  month. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  were  dis- 
couraging. His  army  was  demoralized  by  its  inglorious  and  disastrous 
campaign  nnder  his  predecessor.  How  seriously  it  was  disheartened,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  over  seven  thousand  desertions  had  occurred  ; 
and  from  various  causes,  thirty  thousand  men,  one-third  of  the  army,  were 
absent  from  the  ranks.  The  remnant  was  composed  in  part  of  new  levies, 
undisciplined,  and  yet  possessing  a  bravery  which  they  had  well  demon- 
strated in  the  battle  of  Perry  viHe.  The  array  was  concentrated  cliiefly  at 
Xrlasgow  and  Bowling  Green.  At  the  latter  point  General  Eoseerans  es- 
tablished hia  head-quartera. 

General  Negley  held  Ifaahville  with  two  divisions,  but  was  closely  in- 
vested. General  Breckinridge,  with  one  division  of  the  rebel  army,  already 
occupied  Murfreesboro'.  General  Bragg's  entire  force  was  rapidly  being 
concentrated  there.  The  rebel  Generals  I^'on-^t  and  Morgan,  with  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  surrounding  country.  All  communication 
with  the  Nortt  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  cut  off.  Between  Nash- 
ville and  Bowling  Green  the  railroad  was  most  effectually  destroyed. 

General  Kosecrans's  first  step  was  to  take  measures  for  the  more  perfect 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army.  Authority  was  obtained  from 
Washington  to  dismiss  summarily  from  the  service,  officers  guilty  o'f  fla- 
grant misdemeanors.*     Supplies  were  brought   forward  from  Louisville. 

■  MAJOH-GEITERAL   ROSECSAKa  I 

"  The  auUiority  70U  ask,  promptlfto  muater  out  or  dismiss  from  tho  service  ofiloers  for  fla- 
grant misdemeanors  acd  crinies,  such  as  pillaging,  drunkenness,  and  misbohaTior  before  the  enemj', 
or  on  guard  duty,  is  essentiat  to  discipline,  and  you  we  anihorized  to  ma  it.  Beport  of  the  facts  in 
oacli  case  should,  be  immediately  forwarded  to  tha  War  Department,  iu  order  to  prevent  improvi- 
dent restoration.  E,  M.  Btaktoh,  Seereianj  of  War." 
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Pioneer  corps  were  organized  and  set  to  work,  building  bridges,  repairing 
roads,  and  putting  the  railroad  in  running  order.  The  country  was  new 
and  strange  to  him,  Topograpliieal  maps  were  made,  and  information  ob- 
tained concerning  the  nature  of  the  eountiy  and  the  prohahle  designs  of 
the  enemy.  Even  to  become  acquainted  with  his  own  army,  and  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  was  a  task  tho  magni- 
tude of  which  it  13  not  easy  for  a  civilian  to  imagine,  Napoleonic  energy 
characterized  all  his  movements.  A  devout  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  was  never  ashamed  to  recognize  the  authority  of  God.  On 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays  he  rose  early  that  he  might  attend  mass.  He 
seldom  retired  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  often  not  until  four. 
The  equipments  of  the  men  were  examined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. To  one  of  the  men  who  gave  as  an  excuse  for  being  barefooted,  that 
he  could  not  get  shoes,  he  replied  vehemently : — ■ 

"  Can't  get  shoes  I  Why  ?  Go  to  your  captain  and  demand  what  you 
need  I  Go  to  him.  every  day  tiU  you  get  it.  Bore  him  for  it !  Bore  him 
in  his  quartera !  Bore  him  at  meal-time  1  Bore  him  in  bed  I  Bore  him ; 
bore  him ;  bore  him.  Don't  let  him  rest.  Let  the  captains  bore  their 
colonels ;  let  colonels  bore  their  brigadiers ;  brigadiers  their  division 
generals ;  division  generals  their  corps  commanders ;  and  let  the  corps 
commanders  bore  ms.  ,PU  see  then  if  you  don't  get  what  you  want. 
Bore,  hore,  bore,  until  you  get  every  thing  you  are  entitled  to." 

Meanwhile,  General  McCook  was  ordered  to  move,  with  his  corps,  to 
the  relief  of  Nashville.  He  commenced  his  march  upon  the  4rth,  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  General  Eosecrans  at  Bowling  Green.  This  move- 
ment incited  the  rebels  to  attempt  an  assault  upon  Nashville  before 
General  McCook  could  reach  that  city.  Their  repulse  by  General  Negley, 
upon  the  5th,  has  already  been  recounted  in  the  precediug  chapter.  On 
the  '?th,  General  MeCook  reached  Nashville.  On  the  10th,  General  Kose- 
crans  entered  the  city,  and  established  his  head-quarters.*  He  was  now 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  from  Louisville,  his  base  of  supphes. 
With  this  place  his  only  communication  was  a  single  line  of  railroad, 
which  still  had  to  be  completed  from  Mitehelville  to  Nashville,  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles.  This  work  occupied  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
all  stores  and  provisions  had  to  be  transported  from  the  former  place  in 
wagon-trains.  It  was  with'  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  wants  of  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men  could  be  thus  provided  for.  To  accumulate 
supplies  for  the  future  was  quite  impo^ible.  By  the  26th  of  November, 
however,  the  railroad  was  in  perfect  runnuig  order. 

It  still  took  three  weeks  to  collect  such  a  supply  as  would  render  an 


•  "  On  the  SSi  it  waa  annonnced  thaJ  head-quarters  ivoiiM  bo  transferred  to  Nashville  on  Iha 
itaorrow.  Subsequently,  remembering  that  the  succeeding  daj  was  Sunday,  the  genersl  commanding 
suspended  the  order  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  worthy  of  noljce,  simply  aa  an  indication  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  was  goirernod.  He  entoctained  an  aversion  to  movementa  upon,  the  Sab- 
hiHi,  unless  they  were  indispensable.  The  troops  soon  understood  this,  and  they  approved  it 
from  motives  which  seemed  a  eurious  combination  of  superstition  and  consciontioua  scruplea.  But 
Qie  iDipratjaion  that  Sunday  military  enterprises  could  not  prosper  was  fised  in  their  mmds,  ami 
they  commended  the  eiample  of  their  commandor.'' — Eosemmi's  CamjiaiffH,  p.  44, 
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94vanee  movement  safe.  Thus  sis  weeks  passed  away,  while  the  army  of 
General  liosecrans  was  apparently  doing  nothing  to  retrieve  the  disasters 
of  the  past.  Skirmishing  between  the  Union  foraging  parties  and  the 
rebel  cavalry  was,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence.  On  the  Vth  of  De- 
cember, Colonel  Moore,  with  a  brigade  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  was 
captured  at  Hartsville  by  the  I'ebel  General  John  A.  Morgan,  with  a  force 
of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  of  about  five  thousand.  This  was  the 
only  disaster  of  any  importance  which  at  this  time  was  encountered  by  the 
JTational  army.  In  most  of  the  skirmishing  witli  the  enemy  the  patriot 
troops  were  the  victors. 

The  people  at  the  N'orth  began  to  grow  impatient  at  a  delay  which 
seemed  to  them  long,  and  the  necessity  for  which  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. General  Bragg's  cavalry  was  greatly  superior,  both  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  to  that  of  General  liosecrans.  At  his  request,  General  D.  S, 
Stanley  was  transferred  from  tlie  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  had 
served  so  efficiently  under  General  Eosecrans,  in  the  battles  of  lulia  and 
Corinth,  to  the  Army  of  the  Comberland,  where  he  was  made  chief  of  cav- 
alry. Requisitions  were  made  for  five  thousand  revolving  rifles,  and  five 
thousand  mulos  for  pack-trains.  The  cavahy  force  was  increased  by  organ- 
izing and  adding  to  it  mounted  infantry.  Reviews  and  drills  were  had 
daily.  !N"o  detail  was  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  General  Kosecrans's  at- 
tention. One  day,  in  review,  he  noticed  a  private's  knapsack  strapped 
awry.  "  Captain,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  don't  know  how  to 
strap  a  knapsack  on  a  soldier's  back,"  "  I  didn't  do  it,  general."  "  Oh, 
you  didn't  I  "Well,  hereafter  you  had  better  do  it  yourself,  or  see  that  it  is 
done.  I  hold  you  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  your  men,"  "  But  if 
I  can't  make  them  attend  to  these  matters,  general  V  "  If  you  can't,"  re- 
plied Rosecrans,  "you  had  better  leave  the  service." 

Such  detailed  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldier  won  for  him,  very 
'Boon,  the  affection  of  the  whole  army.  This,  combined  with  the  dismissal 
of  incompetent  officers,  began  speedily  to  produce  a  change  in  its  morale. 
Among  other  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  General  Rosecrans, 
at  this  time,  was  the  organization  of  an  army  postal  system,  and  a  detec- 
tive police.  The  changes  in  the  position  of  the  army,  during  the  past  few 
mouths,  had  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  deliver  to 
the  soldiery  their  mails.  Tons  of  mail-matter  were  scattered  throiigh  the 
department,  in  different  post-oflices.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had  been  for 
months  without  a  letter  from  home.  This  difficulty  was  increased  hy  the 
vagueness  of  the  direction  in  many  cases. 

General  liosecrans  called  to  his  aid  William  TruesdaU,  Esq.,*  whom  he 

•  Cdlond  W3lmm  TmesdaH,  cliief  of  army  police,  ■waa  born  in  Oliatauqu©  County,  New  Toric, 
January  9,  1815.  Kis  life  had  been  full  of  adTentore,  While  he  was  a  gentleiu  an  by  nature  and 
bj  habit,  his  large  eiporienco,  and  his  eearcliing,  penetrating  cast  of  mind,  had  peculiarly  qual- 
iBed  him  for  tiie  responsible  post  he  was  cow  called  to  Jill.  He  had  already  been  engaged  in  the 
worli:  of  detectiTe  police,  thou  in  real-eatato  speculationa,  then  in  banking,  then  in  mercantile  life, 
then  as  a  railroad  contractor,  flrat  in  the  State  of  New  York,  then  upon  the  Isthmus,  then  in  His 
West.  The  year  1881  found  him  eng^pd  in  the  constnictiou  of  a  railroad  from  New  Orleana  to 
Ilouston,  Tciaa.  Soon  after  the  deposition  of  Governor  Ilouaton,  he  left  tliat  Slate  and  came  to 
Missouri,  where  ha  yiaa  appointed  military  superintendent  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,     After 
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appointed  chief  of  army  police,  and  to  wliom  he  intrusted  the  charge  of  the 
army  mails.  Mr.  Tniusdail  immediately  proceeded  to  organize  an  efficient 
post-offico  system.  An  army  directory  was  prepared.  The  letters  already 
accumulated  were  delivered  aa  far  as  practicable,  and  daily  maib  were 
established  between  the  North  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  His 
duties  as  chief  of  police  were  exceedingly  arduous,  and  were  performed 
with  skill  and  sagacity  rai-ely  equalled.  The  city  of  Nashville  swarmed 
with  a  horde  of  spies,  smugglers,  and  rebel  emissaries.  The  army  itself 
was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  stragglers,  who  were  equally  ready  to  turn  & 
penny  by  defrauding  their  own  Government  or  by  surreptitiously  supplying 
the  enemy.  As  Jlr.  Tmesdail's  character  and  work  have  been  very  vio- 
lently assailed,  and  as  General  Eosecrans  has  been  accused  of  corruption, 
or  at  least  of  favoritism,  in  sustaining  him,  it  is  worth  while  to  glance,  for 
a  moment,  at  the  nature  of  his  labors. 

The  history  of  war  shows  that  all  armies  are  peculiarly  the  theatre  of 
fraud  and  comiption.  These  were  made  the  subject  of  Mr.  Truesdail's 
special  invesKgations.  Over  five  hundred  horses  and  mules,  stolen  from 
tiie  Government,  were  recovered.  In-egularities  aTid  petty  thefts  in  the 
hospital  were  effectually  stopped.  The  most  unblushing  frauds  had  been 
pei'petrated  upon  the  soldiery.  Obscene  books  and  prints  flooded  the  camp. 
These  nuisances  were  speedily  abated.  Smuggling  had  been  carried  on 
through  the  lines  with  eomparatiye  impunity;  sometimes  in  the  interests 
of  the  rebels,  sometimes  by  private  peddlers  on  their  own  account.  Med- 
icines, especially  quinine,  clothing,  and  even  pistols,  had  been  secretly  con- 
veyed to  the  rebels.  The  profits  of  this  business,  when  engaged  in  on  pri- 
vate account,  were  enormous.  Combs,  which  cost  at  the  North  twodollara 
per  dozen,  were  sold  at  Mui'freesboro'  for  two  dollars  each,  and  other  arti- 
cles in  like  proportion.  Four  or  five  thousand  doHare  were  sometime 
made  in  a  single  trip.  These  articles  were  concealed  in  the  most  ingenious 
ways.  Wagons  were  made  with  false  bottoms.  Contraband  articles  were 
packed  in  the  middle  of  feather  beds.  Arms  and  accoutrements  were  con- 
cealed beneath  the  ample  hoops  of  women  who  assumed  to  be  ladies.  In 
these  ways,  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  pickets  was  successfully 
avoided. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  general,  situated  as  was  General  Kosecrans,  to 
know  with  accuracy  who  of  the  citizens  are  friends  and  who  are  traitors. 
Ordinarily  the  voucher  of  a  prominent  citizen,  supposed  to  be  loyal,  was 
sufficient  to  secure  a  pass.  Many  of  the  spies  who  thronged  Nashville 
were  women,  whose  sex  relieved  them  from  the  rigid  examination  to  which 
inen  would  have  been  subjected.  This  wliole  system  of  smuggling  and 
spying  Mr.  Truesdail  midertook  to  break  up.  He  put  the  whole  city  under 
surveillance. 

"  The  detective  police  system  here,"  wrote  a  rebel  woman,  "  exceeds 
any  thing  you  ever  saw."     The  detectives  'joined  the  ranks  of  spies  and 

this  he  became  »n  army  eontroctor,  End  fioally  had  intrusteil  to  him  the  poHoe  and  mail  servica 
the  Wesleru  Army.     In  this  positLon  General  Eosecrans  found  liim  when  ha  aa- 
md  command  of  General  Popo's  forces  baforo  Corinth,     At  tlie  solicllatioE  of  Goneral  Eo8e- 

is  he  was  inducoj  to  apooiupany  that  ofiicei-  to  the  .A,rmy  of  the  Cunibevjand. 
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smugglers,  and  thus  feneted  out  thoir  plans.  It  was  tKrougli  Colonel  Truea- 
dail's  police  that  the  notorioua  Ogilvie  Byron  Young  Lad  Ma  career 
brought  to  a  sudden  close,  Tliis  bold,  bad  man  was  in  N^hville,  a  rebel 
smuggler  and  spy.  Early  in  December  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
pretended  rebel  prisoner,  whom  he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  with 
"whcffie  cooperation  he  proposed  to  send  plans  of  the  Union  works  to  General 
Bragg.  He  introduced  his  new  friend,  the  pretended  rebel,  to  a  shoe- 
maker of  the  city,  who  proved  to  be  a  Confederate  agent,  and  who  made 
boots  for  rebel  spies,  vdth  a  convenient  place  in  the  heel  for  tlie  conceal- 
ment of  papers.  The  maps  were  drawn,  the  boots  were  made,  and  the 
three,  for  the  bootmaker  concluded  to  accompany  them,  started  for  the 
rebel  lines.  To  the  aetonislunent  and  dismay  of  all  but  the  pretended 
rebel  prisoner,  they  were  arrested,  and  brought  to  pohco  head- quarters. 
Young  and  the  bootmaker  were  sent  to  Alton  Prison,  Illinois.  Wkat  be- 
came of  their  comrade  they  never  knew. 

Through  Truesdail's  police,  also,  a  female  spy  of  General  Morgan 
was  arrested  about  this  time;  and  a  scheme  of  hia  for*a  raid  upon 
the  railroad  was  detected  and  prevented.  A  horrible  trade  in  colored 
people,  many  of  whom,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  chivah-ic  sires, 
could  not  bo  distinguished  from  whites,  was  carried  on  by  kidnappers. 
Some  of  those  who  directed  these  movements  were  men  of  wealth,  social 
standing,  and  eminent  respectability.  Their  loyalty  was  amply  vouched 
for,  and  undoubted.  One  of  them  owned  a  plantation,  near  Nashville,  of 
three  thousand  acres,  upon  which  had  been  reared  a  mansion  of  much 
elegance.  These  men  were  accustomed  to  decoy  their  unhappy  victims  to 
points  beyond  the  lines,  during  the  daytime,  and  then  seize  them,  gag 
them,  and  drag  them  off  in  the  night.  No  ti<^  of  heart  or  home  were 
thought  of  by  these  m<^t  infamous  of  human  monsters.  Sometimes  these 
victims  of  kidnappers  were  procnred  by  an  order  from  the  Union  officers, 
who,  not  suspecting  the  loyalty,  much  less  the  designs  of  these  Southern 
gentlemen,  allowed  them  to  employ  the  colored  people  in  repairing  the 
damages  produced  by  the  war  on  the  plantations. 

At  night  half  a  dozen  armed  ruiBans  would  fall  upon  tliese  honest,  un- 
suspecting laborers,  handcuff  and  gag  them,  and  hurry  them  off  to  tlie 
slave-shambles  of  the  extreme  South,  where  their  despairing  cries  could  not 
reach  the  ears  of  freemen,  Tho  eminently  respectable  villain,  hypocrit- 
ically avowing  himself  loyal,  who  planned  the  whole  scheme,  and  pocketed 
the  lion's  share  of  the  profits,  would  report  to  the  authorities  that  the 
negroes  had  run  away — a  story  which,  in  the  general  insecurity  of  negro 
property,  obtained  easy  credence.  The  detention  and  arrest  of  a  few  prom- 
inent liidnappers  put  substantially  an  end  to  this  business, 

"While  Colonel  Truesdail  was  thus  efSciently  ferreting  out  spies,  and  re- 
forming abuses  within  the  National  lines,  he  wae  no  less  successful  in  send- 
ing hia  own  spies  into  the  camp  of  tlie  enemy.  As  Yankee  peddlers  they 
passe'd  the  rebel  pickets  with  ease.  To  enter  the  Confederacy  was  not  dif- 
ficult. To  leave  it  was  much  more  so.  Some  of  tliese  men  assumed  to 
be  spies  for  the  rebel  commanders.  They  were,  however,  careful  not  to 
give  any  information  to  the  rebels  which  could  be  of  essential  service  to 
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them.  The  history  of  tlie  romantic  exploits  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
this  class  of  adventurers  would,  of  itself,  fill  a  volume,  We  have  room 
for  but  one  incident,  which  we  recount,  not  onlj  for  it«  interest,  but  also 
for  its  moral : — 

Among  Truesdail'a  occasional  detectives  was  an  Irishman  whose  name 
is  given  as  M.  E.  Joyce,  He  was  a  newspaper  correspondent.  It  was  just 
beibre  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver.  Information  of  the  rebel  position  and  move- 
ments was  d^ired.  With  wit  and  impudence  inimitable,  Joyce  rode  up 
to  the  rebel  lines,  claimed  to  be  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
"  Enquirer,"  and  demanded  to  be  taken  to  General  Bragg's  head-quarters. 
His  demand  was  complied  witli.  He  enacted  his  part  perfectly.  He  soundly 
berated  the  stupid  Dutchman  at  Nashville.  He  scornfully  and  venoni- 
oasly  denounced  the  abolition  Tanljees.  His  false  pretence  was  confirmed 
by  the  statement  of  some  rebel  officers,  who  had  recently  seen  an  account 
of  the  banishment  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer"  from 
the  Federal  lines. 

General  Bragg  was  completely  deceived.  He  agreed  to  insure  the 
deliveiy  of  one  of  Mr.  Joyce's  letters  to  the  "  Enquirer,"  in  Cincinnati,  wliiqji 
was  forthwith  written.  He  also  gave  to  the  correspondent  a  pass,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  freedom  of  the  town.  After  a  few  days'  sojourning, 
enjoying  the  hospitahty  of  the  rebel  general  and  his  officers,  and  getting 
all  the  information  he  could,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  offieera 
to  visit  witli  them  a  rebel  family,  after  nightfall,  and  beyond  the  lines. 
Here  he  watched  his  opportunity,  slipped  out  of  the  house  while  the  rrat 
were  in  the  midst  of  thtir  merry-making,  turned  hia  comrades'  horses 
loose,  confiscated  the  best  one  for  his  own  use,  and  made  good  his  escape 
to  the  Union  array  again. 

These  incidents  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  service  which  Colonel 
Truesdail  rendered  to  the  National  cause.  An  efficient  police  system  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  nnivereaUy  popular.  Complaints  were  made  and 
charges  preferred  against  Colonel  Truesdail,  An  investigation  was  ordered 
by  General  EtBecrans,  the  result  of  which  showed,  that  up  to  June  1st, 
1863,  the  army  police  had  seized  property  and  stores  from  smugglers  to  the 
Talue  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  property  of 
rebels,  subject  to  confiscation,  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  more ;  and  had  recovered  lost  or  stolen  property  to  the  value 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  j  while  the  total  expenses  of  the  mail  and 
police  service  was  less  than  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

The  charges  which  had  been  made  against  Colonel  TrueBdail  were  de- 
clared to  be  groundless ;  and  the  report  closed  with  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  the  army  police  should  he  continued.  This  was  done  accord- 
ingly until  the  removal  of  General  Eosecrans  from  the  Department  of 
the  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Ohickamauga.  Two  months  were  thus 
spent  by  General  Eosecrans  in  reorganizing  his  army  and  preparing  a 
forward  movement.  He  knew  his  own  necessities  and  the  enemy  lie  had 
to  cope  with ;  and  he  knew  how  patiently  to  wait,  as  well  aa  how  with 
energy  to  advance. 

It  was  the  last  of  Deeembei"  before  he  was  ready  to  offer  General  Bragg 
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battle.  His  army  organization  was  then  complete.  In  numljers  liia  force 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  rebels.  He  had  a  long  Kne  of  commianica- 
tion  through  a  hostile  and  treacherous  country  to  guard,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  a  considerable  force  at  Jfashville  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
The  force  with  which  he  advanced  from  IS^aehville  was  a  little  short  of 
forty-seven  thousand  men.  General  Bragg's  force  is  estimated  at  over 
sixty-five  thousand.  In  artillery,  General  Eoseerans  was  probably  superior 
to  Ids  foe.  But  in  cavalry,  General  Bragg  still  far  outnumbered  him. 
General  Eosecrajia'a  army  was  divided  into  three  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand respectively  of  Generals  McDowell  McCook,  George  H.  Thomas, 
and  Thomas  L.  Crittenden.  General  KcCook's  Corps  consisted  of  three 
divisions,  under  Generals  Johnson,  Davis,  and  Sheridan.  The  corps  of 
General  Thomas  consisted  of  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Kousseau  and 
INegley.  General  Crittenden's  Coi-ps  was  composed  of  three  divisions, 
under  Generals  Van  Cleve,  "Wood,  and  Palmer.  General  Thomas  might 
almost  have  been  said  to  be  second  in  command.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  General  Kosecrans  in  an  eniment  degree,  and  was 
throughout  the  coming  campaign  his  most  confidential  adviser.* 
. "  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  as  has  been  stated,  was  chief  of  cavalry.  He 
had  already  oi^anized  the  nucleus  of  a  very  efficient  cavalry  force. 
Upon  his  staff  General  Eosecrans  had  for  the  most  part  young  men,  who 
quickly  caught  his  enthusiasm  and  reverently  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
leader. 

"  Young  men,  without  experience,"  said  General  Eosecrans,  "  are 
better  than  experienced  old  men.  Young  men  will  learn.  Old  men,  fixed 
in  their  habits  and  opinions,  will  not  learn.  Young  men  think  rapidly 
and  execute  quickly.     They  will  do  what  I  require  of  them," 

Colonel   J,    P,   Garesche  f   was   General   Eosecrans's   chief  of  staff. 

*  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  was  born  in  Tirginia,  July  31,  1818.  He  graduated  at 
■West  Point  in  1840,  and  served  with,  diatinction  in  tiie  war  with  Mesioo.  Ha  was  subsequentlf 
stationed  in  Texas  and  in  the  Indiau  Territories.  Wien  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  waa  major 
in  the  regular  oaTalry.  A  sincere  patriot,  he  remained  true  to  the  flag  which  he  had  bo  long  and 
so  honorably  served,  and  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Department  uf  the  Cumberland.  After  muoh  aotiv* 
service,  and  after  thoroughly  beating  the  rebels  at  Mill  Spring,  he,  with  his  division,  joined 
General  BuoU  at  Nashville.  In  April,  1862,  he  waa  constituted  major-general  of  volunleerB. 
When  General  Bosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  ho  waa  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  oentie. 

In  personal  appearance  General  Thomas  is  dignified  and  manly ;  in  habit  temperate,  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  wisdom  in  council  and  courage  in  battle.  "George  H  Thomas,"  said  General 
Roseorans,  "is  a  man  of  extraordinary  character.  Years  ago,  at  the  Military  Academy,  I  con- 
eeived  that  there  were  points  of  strong  resemblanco  between  his  character  and  that  of  Washington. 
I  waa  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  General  "Washington." 

General  Thomas  is  singularly  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor.  He  was  a  brigadier- 
general  for  some  months  before  he  put  on  the  uniform  of  tbat  office.  He  did  not  assume  the 
double  star  till  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  though  made  a  major-general  more  than  sii 
months  before. 

t  Colonel  Julius  P.  Garesche  was  born  in  Cuba,  of  Anierioac  parents.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1841,  and  served  for  eight  years  prior  to  the  war,  in  Washington,  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  tho  regular  army.  At  the  eomraeneeoient  of  the  rebellion,  while  eager  to  serve  hia 
country,  he,  with  noble  modesty,  declined  the  position  of  brigadier- general  imtil  he  should  have 
earned  it.     He  waa  appointed  by  General   Roseorans  chief  of  sta^  a  position  which  he  filled 
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Brigadier-General  J,  St.  Clair  Morton,*  commanding  Hie  Pioneer  Brigade, 
■was  chief  of  engineere ;  and  Colonel  James  Barrett  was  his  chief  of  artillery. 
General  liosecrana  has  been  accused  of  allowing  his  religions  peculiarities 
to  influence  his  army  appointments.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  is  an 
earnest  Roman  Catholic.  His  chaplain  and  confessor,  Rev.  Father 
Trecy,  was  his  constant  companion.  But  the  simple  fact  that  only  one  of 
his  staff  was  of  the  Roman  Oathohc  denomination,  and  he,  the  noble 
Garesche,  a  man  of  whom  any  religious  communion  might  be  proud,  STif- 
flcieutly  refutes  the  unjust  charge  of  religious  favoritism. 

General  Bragg's  forces  were  also  divided  into  three  corps,  commanded 
by  Generals  Hardee,  Polk,  and  E.  Kirhy  Smitli.  In  addition,  he  had  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Generals  Morgan  and  Forrest,  of 
about  five  thousand  men.  This  force  he  had  sent  north  upon  a  raid, 
misled  by  the  information  that  General  Eosecrans  had  gone  into  winter- 
qufu-ters  at  Nashville.  "  In  the  absence  of  these  forces,"  says  General 
Rosecrans,  "  and  with  adequate  supplies  at  Washville,  the  moment  was 
judged  opportune  for  an  advance."  A  corresponding  order  was  accoivi- 
ingly  issued  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  December. 

The  rebel'  General  Hardee  occupied  a  point  on  tlio  Nolensville  pike,  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  that  name.  The  remainder  of  the  rebel  force 
was  at  Murfreesboro',  General  McCook  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the 
Nolensville  pike  towards  Hardee.  General  Thomas  was  to  proceed  down 
the  Franklin  pike,  threatening  Hardee's  flank,  and  then  by  eri^s-roads  to 
form  a  junction  with  Genera!  McCook  at  Nolensville,  General  Crittenden 
was  to  advance  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike  directly  to  Lavei^e.  All  these 
movements  were  carried  out  as  projected.  Hardee  retreated  towards 
Murfre^boro'.  General  Crittenden,  driving  the  rebel  skirmishers  before 
hira,  on  Saturday  night  had  gained  a  position  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne. 
General  McOook,  upon  the  retreat  of  Hardee,  crossed  over  towards  the 
Mui-freesboro'  pike.     The  rebel  left,  being  thus  drawn  back  and  their  entire 

with  satisfaction  to  tho  entire  aTmy,  In  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  liie  head  was  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-ball.  Oolocel  Garesclie,  a  member  of  the  Cath-oUc  Church,  was  one  of  tlie  purest 
spirits  and  one  of  the  most  dsront  Christiana  in  the  American  army.  The  evidence  of  hia  piety, 
of  his  love  for  Qod  and  man,  was  manifest  in  his  daily  life.  It  is  said  that  during  t)ie  heat  of 
battle,  a  moment  before  his  death,  he  tool;  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  storm  to  retire  to  a  privata 
place  to  read  a  few  verees  from  the  Bible,  which  lie  always  carried  with  him,  and  to  o£fe^  a  short 

*  General  James  St.  Clair  Morton  was  born  in  1829,  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  at  iVest 
Point  in  1851,  second  in  his  class.  Ho  was  employed  until  the  retiellion  chiefly  as  an  engineer. 
Among  the  public  works  upon  which  he  lias  been  engaged  are  Ports  Siunter  and  Delamii'e,  th« 
Potomac  WalBr- Works,  the  Waaliington  Aqueduct,  and  the  fortiflcationa  of  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
These  last-named  fortiEcationB  are  deemed  the  strongest  on  the  American  continent.  He  made 
an  exploration  in  1860  of  the  Ohirique  country,  in  Oential  America,  to  test  the  practicability  of  a 
railroad  route  across  the  Isthmus,  at  a  point  midway  between,  the  Nioaragua,  and  the  Panama 
routes.  In  1860  he  waa  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  cf  the  Ohio,  under  General  BuelL 
In  that  capacity  he  constructed  the  fortifications  at  Nashville.  General  Roseorans,  upon 
assuming  the  command,  formed  a  pioneer  brigade,  by  det^liug  two  picked  men  fVom  each  com- 
pany for  that  purpose.  They  constituted  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Morton.  The  Pioneer  Brigade,  aa  this  force  was  called,  built  or 
repaired  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  railways,  fortifications,  warehouses,  ka,  Duiing  one  night 
tliey  threw  a  temporary  tiridge  some  eighty  feet  long  across  Stone  River. 
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force  concentrated  at  Mnrfreeeboro',  General  Thomas  moved  also  over  from 
the  Franklin  to  the  Murfreesboro'  road.  These  movements  were  not  accom- 
plished without  considerable  opposition  from  the  enemj^.  The  National 
force  was  compelled  to  feel  its  way  over  a  country  broken,  wooded,  and 
nntnown.  The  cross-roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  indeed  ahnost  impas- 
sable for  artillery  and  wagons.  It  was  not  until  Tuesday  night,  the  30th 
of  December,  that  General  Eosecrans  had  his  line  of  battle  ftilly  formed. 

The  rebel  intrenchments,  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  thick  woods, 
were  amile  ortwo  in  front  of  Murfreesboro',  and  extended  across  Stone  River, 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  stream.  General  Polk  commanded  the  right, 
General  E.  Kirby  Smith  the  centre,  and  General  Hardee  the  left.  General 
Breckinridge,  commanding  one  of  Polk's  divisions,  held  the  extreme  riglit. 

Opposite  these  intrenchments  the  iNational  line  was  arrayed,  the  right 
Iield  by  General  McCook,  the  centre  by  General  Thomas,  and  the  left, 
resting  on  Stone  Eiver,  by  General  Crittenden.  The  pike  and  the  railroad 
hererunparallel  to  each  other,  and  quite  near  together,  passing  over  a  slight 
rise  of  ground  north  of  the  river.  West  of  this  pike  is  a  thick  cedar  forest, 
and  still  farther  west  open  ground.  East  of  Stone  Eiver,  at  the  point  where 
General  Crittenden's  right  rested,  is  high  ground.  At  this  point  the  stream 
18  easily  fordable.  For  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  events  which  ensued,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annexed  diagram. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  30th  of  December,  the  corps  commandere  met 
at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Eosecrans,  who  explained  to  them  his 
plan  of  battle.  It  was  briefly  this :  General  McCook  was  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion finnly,  if  attacked;  if  not,  he  was  to  threaten  the  rebel  left  suihciently 
to  hold  all  the  rebel  forces  in  his  front.  General  Thomas  was  to  open  the 
battle  in  his  centre  with  skirmishing,  pushing  forward  his  forces  towards 
the  river.  General  Crittenden  was  to  cross  at  the  ford,  gain  possession  of 
the  hill,  and,  followed  up  by  General  Thomas  with  the  centre,  pqsh  back 
the  rebel  right,  gain  their  flank,  ,and  then  advance  oil  Murfreesboro', 
Thus,  General  McCook's  extreme  rJglit  constituting  a  pivot,  the  whole 
army  was  to  swing  around  upon  it,  driving  the  enemy  to  the  west,  gaining 
their  flank  and  jear,  and  cut  ofl^,  if  possible,  their  retreat ;  tlius  not  only 
defeating,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  destroying  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  every  thing  depended  oii  General 
McCook's  holding  the  pivot  of  the  movement  iirmly.  "  This  combina^ 
tion,"  said  General  Eosecrans,"  after  explaining  it  to  his  corps  command- 
<-rs,  "  requires  that  General  McCook  should  hold  his  position  nnfalterJngly 
for  at  least  three  hours,  and,  if  compelled  to  recede  at  all,  should  do  so 
slowly,  and  steadily,  as  he  advanced  the  day  before."  Then,  turaing  to 
General  McCook,  he  said,  "  Ton  know  the  ground,  you  have  fought  over 
its  difficulties;  can  you  hold  your  present  position  for  three  honi-sf 
"  Tes,  I  tliink  I  can,"  was  General  McCook's  response.  General  Eosecrans 
added,  "  I  do  not  like  your  facing  so  much  to  the  east,  but  must  confide 
that  to  you,  who  know  the  ground.  If  you  .do  not  think  your  present 
petition  tlie  best,  change  it." 

Meanwhile,  General  Bragg  had  decided  not  to  await  an  atfaek,  but  to 
mike  one.     His  forces  largely  outnumbered  those  of  the  National  army ; 
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liis  cavaliy  were  far  superior  in  iiumliers,  and  perhaps  in  efficiency ;  hia 
troopa  were  well  disciplined.  It  was  his  impression  tliat  a.  eonaiderafcle 
part  of  the  ^National  forces  were  raw  recruits,  who  eonld  not  be  depended 
on  to  offer  hia  veterans  a  anceeasfcl  resistance.  Perhaps  the  events  which 
followed  corrected  tliat  misapprehension ;  but  it  determined  hiin  to  i 
tlie  Union  army.  His  plan  of  attack  was  similar  to  that  > 
Hosecrans.  He  left  General  Brecliinridge  with  a  single  division  to  hold 
in  check  any  Federal  adyance  upon  tlie  right ;  he  then  massed  his  forces 
nnder  General  Hardee  at  the  left,  opposite  JtfcCook's  position.  In  Us 
desire  to  concentrate  his  troops  for  a  sudden  and  irr^istible  onset  at  this'* 
point,  he  left  himself  no  reserve.  It  was  Ins  purpose  to  attack  the 
National  right,  under  General  McCook,  drive  it  back,  outflank  the  army 
by  a  detour  of  his  cavalry,  cut  off  the  Federal  communications  with  Nash- 
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■ville,  and  if  possible  gain  in  force  tlie  possession  of  tlie  Kaslivillo  pike  in 
the  rear  of  the  Union  position. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  diagram ;  observe  the  National  right ;  it  is 
drawn  up  in  a  long  single  line ;  the  divisions  have  little  opportiinity  to 
support  one  another.  Had  the  line  been  shorter  and  heavier  the  result  of 
the  first  day's  battle  might  have  been  different. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  patrols  reported  that  there  were 
no  indications  of  rebel  movements  in  front  of  the  National  right. 
At  five  o'clock  the  whole  of  McCook's  Division  was  under  arms.  For 
over  an  hour  they  awaited  an  attack;  none  came.  Captain  Egerton 
permitted  some  of  his  battery  horses  to  go  to  water ;  General  Wilhch  left 
his  brigade,  to  go  to  head-quarters  for  consultation.  The  soldiers  began  to 
build  fires  and  prepare  for  breakfast.  Suddenly  and  silently  the  enemy 
issued-  from  the  woods,  in  which  they  had  been  concealed.  In  majestic 
but  terrible  array  they  moved  across  the  field  wliioli  separated  them  from 
the  National  line.  They  advanced  in  four  columns,  regimental  front,  hue 
after  line. 

Steadily,  in  good  order,  without  music  or  noise  of  any  kind,  they  swept 
across  the  field.  The  National  forces,  inferior  in  numbers,  weakly 
disposed,  "thin  and  light,  without  support,"  and  at  the  moment  unpre- 
pared, were  in  no  position  to  resist  the  rebel  onset.  A  portion  of  the 
infantry  broke  and  ran  without  firing  a  shot.  .  The  Thirty-fourtli  Illinois 
Eegiment,  sent  forward  to  check  the  rebel  advance,  fought  with  magnifi- 
cent but  hopeless  bravery,  and  were  almost  instantly  swept  away  by  resist- 
le^  nmnbera.  On,  on,  silently  but  terribly,  pressed  the  rebel  hosts. 
Silently  the  National  troops,  quickly  placed  iu  position,  await  their 
coming.  So  have  we  seen  the  dark  masses  of  black  clouds  issue 
from  the  western  horizon,  and  press  towards  the  eastern  skies;  so  havo 
we  seen  the  forest  oaks  silently  await  the  approaching  storm.  The 
silence  was  not  leas  terrible  than  the  tempest  which  ensued.  A  moment 
more,  and  from  the  opposing  armies  there  fiashed  the  deadly  lightning, 
while  the  before  silent  woods  echoed  the  reverberating  thunder  of  the 
battle-field.  The  combat  was  brief;  there  was  some  brave  fighting,  but 
it  was  fruitless.  As"  the  oaks  bend  and  break  before  the  violence  of 
the  irresistible  tempest,  so  the  National  line,  with  almost  the  first  shock 
of  battle,  was  broken,  thrown  into  disorder,  and  routed. 

One  of  those  singular  fatalities  of  war  which  sometimes  determine 
the  issues  of  a  battle,  of  an  empire  even,  made  the  rout  more  complete. 
Both  the  brigades  first  attacked  lost  their  commanders  at  the  outset. 
General  Kirk  was  disabled  by  the  first  iire.  General  Willich,  summoned 
back  to  the  field  by  the  first  firing,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  before  he  had  given  a  single  order.  Captain  Egerton's 
Battery  fired  but  three  rounds.  His  men  stood  and  fought  with  their  swabs 
till  they  were  bayoneted  or  captured.  Captain  Egerton  himself  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander, panic-stricken  at  the  overwhelming  advance  of  the  impetuous 
fee,  and  unsupported  by  any  reserve  or  second  line,  first  Johnson's  and 
then  Davis's  Division  was  driven  back  in  irretrievable  disorder. 
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The  defeat  waa  almost  simultaneous  ■with  the  attack.  General 
McOook  had  not  held  hi?  position  even  a  single  hour.  The  pivot  of  the 
National  army  was  broken,  and  the  proposed  attack  of  General  Kosecrans 
was  defeated  before  it  was  commenced.  Upon  General  Sheridan  *  Tvaa  now 
devolved  the  task  of  checking  the  impetnoua  onset  of  the  victorious  foe, 
A  single  division,  outflanked  and  surrounded  hy  panic-stricken  fugitives, 
must  give  battle  to  three  divisions  of  a  triumphant  and  exultant  enemy, 
and  at  least  hold  them  in  check  until  tlie  commanding  general  could  make 
new  dispositions  of  hia  troops  to  meet  this  terrible  emergency.  IT'obly 
did  General  Sheridan  and  his  division  fuliil  their  task.  Four  times  they 
repulsed  the  rebel  host.  Surrounded,  outiianked,  outnumbered,  in  danger 
of  utter  destruction,  and  pressed  back  into  the  cedar  thielEets  in  their  rear, 
they  fought  till  one-fourth  of  their  number  lay  bleeding  and  dying  upon 
the  field — tii!  two  out  of  three  of  their  brigade  commanders  were  killed — 
till  every  gun  and  cartridge-box  were  empty,  and  then  they  retired  slowly, 
Bteadily,  and  in  good  order. 

Ab  they  passed  General  Eoseerans,  while  deliberately  falling  hack  to 
make  way  for  reSnforcements,  General  Sheridan  was  heard  to  say  to  his 
commanding  general,  ivith  touching  pathos,  "  Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  us, 
general."  His  men  were  even  then  clamoring  for  ammunition,  and  an  hour 
later  were  again  in  line  of  battle.  His  division  consisted  of  six  tliousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  men.  They  lost  in  tliat  fearful  conflict 
among  the  cedars  seventeen  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in- 
cluding seventy  officers,  two  of  whom  were  brigadiers.  The  only  re- 
maining brigadier  fell  before  nightfall.  All  honor  to  gallant  Sheridan 
and  his  invincible  division  1  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  his  brave  gen- 
erals, Sill,  Roberts,  and  Shaefer,  and  that  of  the  gallant  seventeen  hun- 
dred who  fell  in  that  brief  but  bloody  conflict  I 

General  Van  Cleve,  of  Crittenden's  Division,  had  just  began  to  cross  the 
river  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  rebel  right,  when  a  staff  officer  from 
General  MeCook  arrived,  aunonncing  to  Eoseerans  that  the  right  was 
driven  back.  The  rapid  movement  of  the  roar,  of  the  battle  to  the  north, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  line,  made  this  too  evident.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  fiigitives  and  stragglers  from  JlcCook's  panic-stricken  division 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  through  the  cedar 
thicket.  The  disaster  was  only  too  evident.  In  notliing  is  mihtary  genius 
more  tried  and  exhibited  than  in  meeting  a  crisis  so  appalling.    A  complete 

'  General  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  familiarly  known  aa  Phil.  Sheridan,  waB  born  in  Ohio  in 
I3S1,  and  gradualed  at  West  Point  in  1 853.  Until  1861  he  was  employed  on  the  Wostera  fron- 
tier. Prom  Deoomber,  1861,  to  March,  18112,  lie  served  aa  chief  quartennaster  and  commissary  of 
the  Army  of  the  Soiitliwest;  and  afterwards,  in  lilte  capacity,  with  the  army  in  the  front  of  Corinth, 
In  May  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  Bed  acoompanied  Colonel  El- 
liott in  his  famous  espedition  to  the  rear  of  Corinth.  On  the  1  Ith  of  June  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  held  the  front  of  the  Array  of  the  Misaissipp!  at  Boono- 
riOo.  In  the  fierce  engagement  here  his  galhintry  won  for  him  a  brigadier-generalship.  In  Sep- 
tember he  joined  Buell's  forces  at  Louisville.  At  the  battle  of  Perryville  he  commanded  General 
Gilbert's  left  division.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  he  rose  to  tho  raolt  of  m^or-general,  and 
won  imperiahable  renown. 
Toi.  II.— 24 
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and  instantaneous  change  of  plan  was  essential.  There  wa.a  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  spared  for  deliberate  thought,  New  lines  of  battle  were 
instantaneously  to  be  formed,  in  the  midst  of  the  terror,  confusion,  and 
carnage  of  a  disastrous  battle.  A  slight  error  in  judgment  might  secure 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  ^National  army. 

With  thai  quickness  of  thought  and  promptness  of  action  which  char- 
acterize the  true  miHtary  leader,  General  Kosecraiis  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  disasters  thickening  around  him.  His  first  act  showed  how  thoroughly 
he  comprehended  the  emei^ence.  Kotwithstanding  his  right  wing  was 
driven  back,  and  every  available  man  was  needed  to  repel  the  advance 
of  the  foe,  he  dispatched  instantly  a  large  force- of  cavalry  down  the  Mur- 
freesboro'  pike,  several  miles  to  his  rear,  to  take  position  at  an  important 
ford.  They  did  not  arrive  there  one  moment  too  soon ;  for  scarcely  had 
they  reached  the  spot  ere  the  road  was  crowded  with  'Union  fugitives, 
rusliing  wildly  from  the  scene  of  disaster.  These  wei'e  promptly  arrested 
in  their  flight,  reorganized,  and  sent  back  to  their  regiments.  In  spite  of 
this  precaution,  a  few,  swifter  tiian  their  comrades,  reached  Nashville, 
where  they  declared  that  the  entire  army  was  routed  and  destroyed. 

General  Kosecrans,  having  thus  arrested  the  flood  of  the  rout,  ordered 
General  Van  Cleve  back  from  across  the  river.  General  Eousseau,  who 
held  the  reserve,  was  sent  into  the  thicket  to  support  General  Sheridan. 
A  new  resei've  was  organized.  Thus  a  force  was  thrown  into  the  cedar 
grove  sufficient  to  oliech,  but  that  was  all,  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Still,  in  spite  of  heroic  straggles,  of  brave  and  desperate  fighting,  the 
Union  forces  were  driven  slowly  but  steadily  back.  Tenible  was  the 
battle  wMch  the  glooms  of  that  dark  cedar  forest  hid  from  view.  Its  his- 
tory, its  scenes  of  daring  and  of  suffering,  no  mortal  pen  can  write. 
Many  a  hero  fell  there,  whose  name,  unrecorded  on  earth,  we  trust  shall 
be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  heaven.  There  is  a  fame  which 
passes  beyond  the  grave,  and  is  as  during  as  the  stars. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  right,  a  conflict  scarcely 
loss  fierce  w&s  raging  about  the  centre.  Here  Brigadier-General  Palmer's 
Division  fought  with  truly  chivalrous  courage.  His  position  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  cedar  grove.  In  the  front  of  him  was  an  open  field,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  remains  of  a  brick  house  wliich  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  burned  a  few  days  before.  ITiis  house  formed  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  battle.  General  Palmer  or- 
dered an  advance  on  the  burnt  house,  to  be  led  by  Brigadier-General 
Cruft.  Issuing  from  the  woods,  he  drove  the  rebel  skirmishers  before  him, 
and  gained  possession  of  a  fence,  which  served  as  some  protection  to  his  line- 

The  enemy  immediately  marched  their  forces  and  charged  upon  him 
with  desperate  but  unavailing  abandon.  Again  and  again  they  renewed 
the  chaise.  General  Cruft  withheld  his  fire  until  the  rebels  were  within 
poiiit-blank  range.  They  were  then  swept,  torn,  hurled  to  the  dust,  by  a 
volley  which  no  flesh  and  blood  could  withstand.  Por  half  an  hour  these 
surges  of  battle  swept  the  plain,  until  the  foe  was  at  that  point  finally  re- 
pulsed. General  Cruft  followed  up  his  success  by  charging,  in  his  tm-n, 
the  rebels.    Driving  them  before  him,  he  gained  the  brick  housej  and,  press- 
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ing  on  liis  first  brigade,  stood  -witbin  forty  yards  of  tbe  rebel  line  of  in- 
trencbments.  This  final  charge  was  led  by  Colonel  Engart,  and  lias  been 
pronounced  the  most  daring  exploit  of  the  day.  _  The  position  thus  at- 
tained was,  however,  not  long  tunable. 

The  retreat  of  tbe  National  right,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  ad- 
vance upon  the  left  by  General  Van  Cleve,  left  them  liable  to  be  flanked 
on  either  eide.  The  rebels  were  victorious  on  the  right.  They  were  no 
longer  threatened  on  the  left.  They  were  resolved  to  break  the  l^ational 
centime,  and  drive  it  hack  into  the  cedar  woods.  This  centre  now  consti- 
tnted  the  pivot  on  which  the  battle  turned.  It  was  fiercely,' bravely  held. 
The  fighting  in  the  centre  is  said  not  to  have  been  less  severe  than  the 
bloodiest  encounter  on  tbe  field  of  Sbiloh,  General  Cruffc  held  the  ad- 
vance. He  needed  reenforcements,  but  they  could  not  be  spared.  He 
was  assailed  again  and  again  in  front  and  on  either  side.  Ilis  brigade 
seemed  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  fiame.  At  last,  its  ammnnition  exhausted, 
its  ranks  decimated,  its  flank  turned,  its  rear  threatened,  it  slowly  re- 
treated, stubbornly  contesting  everj  step,  bringing  off  all  the  guns,  several 
of  them  by  hand,  the  horses  having  been  killed.  Falling  back  to  the  east 
of  its  former  position,  it  took  a  new  stand  on  the  turnpike,  constituting 
the  left  of  the  new  line,  which  General  Eoseerans  was  forming. 

Meanwhile,  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  tbe  right  through  the  cedar 
woods,  though  checked,  was  not  prevented.  General  Sheridan's  Division 
had  expended  all  their  ammunition.  They  could  get  no  mora  "With  empty 
cartridge-boxes,  but  still  with  compact  ranks,  tliey  slowly  retired  from  the 
thicket.  Indeed,  in  the  dense  undergrowth  the  artillery  could  not  be 
brought  into  position,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  to  the  open  ground 
where  tbe  batteries  could  operate.  This  hazardous  movement  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  In  tbe  midst  of  the  thicket  there  was  a  swamp.  In 
it  the  flying  and  the  pursuing  horsemen  and  footmen  were  entangled. 
Here  were  many  desperate  hand-to-]iand  encounters.  The  soldiers  afterwards 
entitled  the  spot  Hell's  Half- Acre.  The  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Davig 
were  routed.  Sheridan  had  been  compelled  to  retire.  Negley  was  nearly 
suiTounded.  Rousseau  was  receding.  Still,  General  Eosecrana,  aa  persist- 
ent as  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  undaunted,  said,  "  We  shall  beat  them  yet." 

Rosecrans  was  preparing  to  make  good  his  declaration.  Officer  after 
ofiicer  was  hurried  off  in  every  direction  with  his  orders.  A  new  Ime  of 
battle  was  formed.  The  high  land  occupied  jointly  by  the  railroad  and 
the  turnpike  was  the  position  chosen.  Here  were  massed  all  the  batteries 
which  could  be  spared  from  other  parts  of  the  field.  Here  in  magnificent 
axrtij  were  gathered  the  remnants  of  the  National  army.  The  command- 
ing general  in  person  formed  the  line,  regardless  of  danger,  visiting  every 
quarter  of  the  field.  By  bia  own  courage  he  inspired  the  fearful  and  the 
faltering.  The  line,  composed  of  the  fiower  of  the  left  wing  and  the 
centre,  faced  the  woods  through  which  the  rebels  were  advancing.  "  The 
scene  at  this  time,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  was  grand  and  awful  as  any 
tiling  I  ever  expect  to  witness  until  tbe  day  of  judgment." 

The  rebels  came  rushing  and  roaring  on.  Should  they  obtain  the  ridge, 
the  immense  train  of  Union  wagons,  parked  along  the  twmpike,  would  be 
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irretrieva'bly  Iffit.  The  retreat  of  tlie  army  would  be  cut  off,  and  its  anni- 
hilation Bure.  All  the  reJinforcements  which  had  been  hurried  into  ths 
woods  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  had  been  cheel-ed,  turned  back, 
and  tlirown  into  inextricable  disorder  by  tlie  vast  ma^s  of  fugitives  sm- 
ging  thi'ough  the  forest.  The  shouts  and  clamor  and  deafening  storm  of 
battle  were  sufficient  to  appall  the  stoutest  hearts, 

"  Tlie  roar  of  cannon,  the  crashing  of  shot  through  the  trees,  the  whiz- 
zing and  bursting  of  shell,  the  uninterrupted  rattle  of  thirty  thousand  mus- 
kets, all  mingled  in  one  prolonged  and  tremendous  volume  of  sound,  as 
though  all  the  thunders  of  heaven  had  been  rolled  together,  and  each  indi- 
vidual burst  of  celestial  artillery  had  been  rendered  perpetual.  Above  it 
all  could  be  heard  the  wild  cheers  of  the  traitorous  Iiosts,  as  body  after 
body  of  our  troops  gave  way,  and  were  pushed  back  towards  the  turnpike. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  storm.  Louder  and  louder  resounded  the 
tumult  of  the  battle.  The  immense  trains  of  wagons,  parlied  along  the 
road,  suddenly  seemed  instinct  with  struggling  life ;  and  every  species  of 
army  vehicle,  preceded,  by  frightened  mules  and  horses,  rolled  and  rattled 
away  pell-mell,  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  the  victorious 
foe  was  pressing  onward.  The  shouts  and  cries  of  the  terrified  teamsters, 
urging  iJieir  teams  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  were  now  mingled  with  the 
billows  of  sound  which  swayed  and  surged  over  the  field." 

The  crisis  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army  had  anuved. 
Every  thing  depended  upon  tlie  troops  which  the  genius  of  General  liose- 
crans  had  ranged  along  the  ridge.  Suddenly,  tiie  routed  troops,  pursued 
by  the  rebels,  rushed  from  the  woods  upon  the  open  plain  before  the  ridge 
frightfully.  Ten  thousand  fugitives,  panic-stricken,  hke  forest-leaves  driven 
by  the  gale,  burst  into  view.  The  bullets  of  the  enemy  fell  thick  among 
them,  and  they  dropped  by  scores.  The  long  lines  of  the  enemy,  fol- 
lowing in  terrible  array,  emerged  from  the  woods  rank  behind  rank,  and, 
with  demoniac  yells,  rushed  across  the  plain  and  charged  upon  the  vely 
muzzles  of  the  batteries,  which  General  Kosecrans  had  placed  upon  the 
rjdgo  to  receive  them.  That  morning  General  Eosecrans  had  issued  an 
address  to  his  soldiers,  the  closing  sentences  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

"  Close  readily  in  upon  the  enemy,  and,  when  you  get  within  charging 
distance,  rush  upon  them  with  the  bayonet.  Do  tliis,  and  victory  will  cer- 
tainly be  yours.  HecoUect  that  there  are  hardly  any  troops  in  the  world 
that  will  stand  a  bayonet  charge,  and  that  those  who  make  it  are  there- 
fore sure  to  win." 

He  now  acted  upon  this  principle.  Spurring  his  horse  forward  to  the 
&ont  of  the  line,he  shouted,  "  Shoot  low.  Be  sure.  Then  charge  I "  The 
bullets  from  the  rebel  muaketa  fell  around  him  like  pattering  drops  of  rain. 
A  soldier  dropped  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  .horse.  Suddenly,  a  dazzling  sheet 
of  flame  is  flashed  from  the  National  line.  The  concentrated  Are  mows 
down  the  foremost  rebel  ranks.  A  moment  before  exultant,  sure  of  a  speedy 
and  a  perfect  victory,  they  now  liesitate,  halt,  break.  "  Now  drive 
them  home  I"  shouts  Bosecrans.  He  leads  the  charge  in  person.  Like 
the  flashing  change  of  a  vision,  the  tide  of  battle  is  turned.  The  rebels, 
repulsed,  discomfited,  are  driven  back  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  cedar  thickets. 
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ThiB  eniSed  tlie  battle  of  the  morning.  Silence  almost  as  of  the  sepul-, 
ehre  enBued,  It  was  an  ominous  lull  in  this  terrifie  tempest  of  war.  What 
new  elements  of  destruction  were  brooding  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
forest  1  Before  the  tornado  bursts  the  air  is  often  stillest,  sultriest,  and 
all  the  voices  of  nature  are  hushed.  Did  General  Roseerans  divine  the 
significance  of  this  sOencG,  or  were  the  rebel  plans  divulged  by  some  de- 
serter or  spy?  However  that  may  be,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
attack,  as  if  by  some  prescience  conscious  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
would  come.  Promptly  be  moved  his  batteries  from  the  right  to  the  left 
wing.  Here  he  massed  a  formidable  array  of  cannon  in  a  semicirenlar 
form.  The  battery  was  supported  by  troojs  from  General  Crittenden's 
Division,  while  some  rude  defences  were  speedily  thrown  up  upon  the 
right. 

Keanwhile,  General  Bragg  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  a  last  grand 
attack  upon  the  National  left.  General  Koaecrans  bad  rightly  judged  of 
the  rebel  purpose.  Aboiit  tbo  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  rebels  com- 
menced a  fierce  cannonading  up  the  turnpike.  Soon,  from  out  the  woods, 
there  issued  the  rebel  infantry  in  magnificent  array,  in  three  lines  of  battle, 
one  following  the  other.  On  a  small  knoll,  witliin  easy  range  of  riflemen 
and  shells,  stood  Hcaeerans  and  his  three  division  commanders.  A  shower 
of  bullets  and  a  whizzing  shell  admonished  them  of  their  danger,  "  This 
is  a  nice  mark  for  shells.  Can't  you  thin  out,  men  ?"  said  (Jeneral  McCook. 
"  I  guess,"  General  Thomas  replied,  "  it  is  about  as  safe  in  one  place  as 
another."  r,,: 

General  Roseerans,  overlooking  the  whole  field,  personally  superin- 
tended the  movements  of  his  troops.  "  The  Union  army,"  writes  a  cor- 
r^pondent,  "was  like  a  set  of  chessmen  in  his  bands,  and  its  different 
brigades  and  divisions  were  moved  about  with  as  much  ease  as  pawns  and 
kings  in  the  royal  game." 

■  "  The  troops,"  writes  another,  "  were  handled  with  matchless  skiU. 
lines  upon  lines  were  piled  upon  eaeh  other  so  compactly,  that  even  the 
awful  momentum  and  the  ferocity  of  the  rebel  onslaught  coiild  not  shake 
them.  Columns  were  hurled  in  eobd  ranks,  from  one  aide  of  the  field  to 
the  other,  as  if  they  were  toys,  or  were  flung  into  the  face  of  the  enemy  as 
if  it  were  a  game  playing.  It  is  no  grasp  at  rhetoric  to  describe  the  swift 
and  steady  evolutions  of  our  brigades  as  perfect  as  tho  movements  of  a 
grand  review." 

The  least  exhausted  troops  were  hurried  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
field  upon  the  double-quick,  to  strengthen  the  position  already  taken.  The 
celerity  of  plan  and  movement  was  wonderful.  Before  the  first  rebel  line 
had  reached  the  Union  position,  the  patriot  troops  were  massed,  and  wait- 
ing to  receive  them.  Then  followed  a  conflict  as  deadly  and  terrible  as 
can  be  conceived.  The  rebels,  enraged  that  a  victory,  of  which  they  had 
thought  themselves  assured,  had  been  so  unexpectedly  plucked  from  their 
hands,  fought  with  a  desperation  amounting  almost  to  madness.  They 
charged  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Union  batteries.  They  shouted 
their  imprecations  against  the  patriots.  They  hurled  their  emptied  mus- 
kets at  the  heads  of  the  artillerymen,  and  fell  by  scores  and  himdreds  oa 
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that  bloody  field.  The  Union  Boldiera,  aware  tliat  everj  thing  might  de- 
pend npon  the  issue  of  that  hour,  fought  with  a  eoiirage  less  desperate,  but 
more  determined.  Solid  shot  ploughed  through  their  ranks;  bursting 
shells  made  great  chasms  in  their  columns;  but  no  cheer,  no  shout,  no 
voice,  save  the  voice  of  command,  was  heard. 

Riderless  horses  galloped  in  terror  over  the  field.  Officers  hurried  to 
and  fro,  bearing  orders  from  the  commanding  general,  or  requests  to  him 
for  direction  or  for  aid.  General  Rosecrans,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  of  the  combat,  galloped  through  the  deadly  rain,  to 
reenforce  a  weak  point  in  the  line  by  his  presence  and  by  his  cheering 
words.  It  was  a  fearful  ride.  His  chief  of  staff  fell  by  his  side,  bis  head 
carried  away  by  an  nnexploded  shell  Two  others  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
three  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.  General  Eosecrans,  apparently 
unmindful  of  the  danger,  scarcely  recognized  the  loss  of  his  comrades. 
The  death  of  Garesch^  was  announced  to  him.  "  I  am  very  sorry ;  we  can- 
not help  it,"  w^  the  reply.  It  was  announced  to  him  that  General  McCook 
was  killed.  "We  cannot  help  it,"  he  replied;  "this  battle  7ii-ast  be 
won. " 

In  this  conflict,  General  Palmer's  and  General  "Wood's  Divisions  held 
the  front,  and  won  for  themselves  immortal  honor.  For  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  contest  lasted.  Then  the  rebel  columns,  which  had  been 
hurled  with  such  sublime  recklessne^  upon  the'  Union  lines,  were  effectu- 
ally repulsed.  Smitten  into  fragments  by  the  terrific  storm  which  swept 
down  upon  them,  they  scattered  in  disordered  flight  to  the  cover  of  the 
woods.     The  battle  for  the  day  was  over. 

On  the  whole,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  been  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  National  cause.  General  Eosecrans  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  hia 
well-matured  plans  of  attack.  He  had  been  forced  to  take  the  defensive. 
His  right  wing  had  been  driven  back  two  miles.  His  communications 
with  NashviHe  were  cut  off  by  the  rebel  cavalry  which  hovered  upon  his 
rear.  His  supplies  were  running  short.  On  Friday,  a  part  of  his  men 
dined  on  parched  com  and  horse-flesh.  Starvation  now  threatened  the 
army  not  less  than  defeat.  Though  General  -Bragg  had  been  finally  re- 
pulsed, there  were  no  indications  that  he  had  been  beaten,  or  that  he 
intended  to  withdraw.  In  fact,  he  presumed  that  Eosecrans  would  en- 
deavor to  retreat  to  !N'ashville ;  and  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Richmond  that 
night,  claiming  a  glorious  victory. 

Serious  indeed  was  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  iN^ational  arms. 
Seven  thousand  patriots  had  been  struck  down  in  ten  hours.  A  number 
of  guns  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels ;  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
taken.  The  disaster  of  the  morning  was  by  no  means  retrieved  by  the 
repulse  of  the  rebels  in  the  afternoon.  More  than  half  of  the  battle- field 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Several  am  munition-trains  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  a  large  part  of  the  ammunition  at  the  command  of  the  army 
had  been  expended. 

In  this  emergence,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned.  Each  general  gave 
his  opinion.  Some  recommended  retreat,  Jlany  of  the  men  were  despon- 
dent.    General  Kosectans,  having  ascertained  the  views  of  his  c " 
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mountea  Ma  horse  and  rode  to  the  rear.  He  selected  a  point  where  he 
judged  that  the  army  could  make  a  second  stand,  if  driven  from  their 
present  position.  His  decision  was  quickly  formed  and  announced. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  %ht  or  die  right  here."  Careful  examination 
showed  that  there  was  enough  ammunition  left  to  fight  another  battle.  All 
the  officers,  even  those  who  differed  from  General  Rosecrans  in  judgment, 
nobly  sustained  him,  "  I  will  say  this,"  writes  General  Eoaecrans,  "  of  all 
my  officers,  that,  however  advisable  some  of. them  regarded  retreat,  every 
one  of  them  expressed  the  greatest  alacrity  to  carry  out  my  purpose ;  not  a 
man  of  them  objected  or  hesitated." 

The  position  of  both  armies  was  now  entirely  ehanged.  The  Union 
forces  were  extended  north  and  south  along  the  line  of  the  pike  and  rail- 
road. The  right  rested  on  the  pilic,  the  lefl  on  Stone  Kiver.  The 
accompanying  diagram  shows  both  the  first  and  the  second  position  of  the 
respective  armies.  These,  however,  cannot  be  exhibited  with  accuracy  of 
detail,  since  the  various  divisions  were  constantly  changing  their  position. 

Tlaursday  passed  without  any  fighting  worthy  of  note.  There  was 
skirmishing  along  the  entire  line.  There  was  a  pretty  vigorous  artillery 
duel  in  the  morning,  though  neither  party  was  ready  to  renew  the  contest 
of  the  previous  day.  The  Union  right  wing  was  still  the  weakest  point. 
Its  loss  had  been  heavier  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  corps.  In  the  first 
retreat  and  the  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  woods  it  had  sufiered  terribly.  It 
was  weakened  as  much  by  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  as  by  the  loss  in 
battle.  It  needed  reonforcements,  but  there  were  none  which  could  be 
employed  for  that  purpose.  General  Rosecrans  summoned  three  or  four 
officere  gifted  with  strong  lungs,  and  oMered  them  to  deploy  the  Fourteenth 
Dvoision  in  line  uflder  cover  of  darkness,  and  to  make  as  much  noise  about 
it  as  possible.  The  Fourteenth  Division  was  a  phantom  of  the  general's 
brain.  It  was  what  metaphysicians  might  term  a  purely  "subjective" 
division.  The  commands  were  obeyed.  The  forest  echoed  with  the 
vociferous  commands  of  the  officers.  The  imaginary  division  was  ma- 
n(euvred  into  position.  Camp-fires  were  kindled.  The  commanding 
general  in  person  supervised  the  placing  of  the  imaginary  bands  of  warriors 
for  the  next  day's  engagement. 

The  ruse  was  successful.  Bragg  made  no  more  attempts  to  attack  the 
right  wing.  On  the  31st  of  December  he  claimed  a  glorious  victory.  On 
the  5th  of  January  he  telegraphed,  explaining  liis  retreat,  by  saying  that 
the  enemy  were  reenforced.  This  "  Fourteenth  Division  "  was  the  only 
reenforcement  General  Rosecrans  had  received. 

Friday  morning  wore  away  much  as  the  previous  day  had  done.  From 
every  point  earae  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  occasional  sharp  rattle 
of  Bkirmishere  engaged  in  eonfiict.  The  rebels  were  feeling  the  Union 
lines  in  search  for  a  weak  spot ;  but  every  man  was  on  the  alert,  and  every 
point  was  well  guarded.  Evening  drew  on,  and  there  had  been  no  decisive 
movement.  Just  aa  it  viss,  supposed  that  the  day  would  pa^  witliont  a 
eonfiict,  there  suddenly  appeared,  emerging  fi-om  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  three  rebel  divisions,  led  by  Rains,  Anderson,  and  Breck- 
inridge.    They  moved  impetuously  forward  to  assail  the  two  brigades  of 
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General  Yan  Cleve  on  tlie  extreme  left.  These  brigades  had  crossed  the 
river  at  the  ford  the  night  before,  and  occupied  the  high  gi'oiind  at  the 
bend  of  the  stream  and  on  its  south  bank.  Their  position  commanded  and 
enfiladed  the  rebel  right.  To  dislodge  them  and  drive  them  hack  across 
the  river  was  the  purpose  of  the  rebels. 

"With  this  object  they  silently  massed  their  forces,  and  hurled  them  upon 
General  Van  Oleve'a  Division.  They  were  repeating  the  tactics  of  "Wed- 
nesday morning.  But  their  onslaught  was  followed  by  no  rout,  no  panic. 
Two  brigades  couid  not,  indeed,  alone  withstand  such  a  force.  They  were 
pressed  back  to  the  river  edge ;  then  into  the  river,  crimsoning  it  with  their 
blood.  There  was  danger  that  tlio  Union  battery  would  fall  into  rebel 
hands.  There  was  perhaps  danger  to  the  entire  ^National  left,  for  the  rebels, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  were  preparing  to  cross  the  stream  and  follow 
np  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  Their  success,  however,  was  but  tran- 
sient. With  energy  and  alacrity  inspired  by  the  disasters  of  the  previon? 
days,  the  batteries  on  the  Union  side  of  the  river  were  immediately  massed. 
In  twenty  minutes  from  the  first  movement  of  the  rebels  in  their  onset, 
fitiy-two  guns  were  sweeping  their  ranks  with  mutilation  and  death. 

General  Negley,  with  part  of  his  division,  came  on  the  double-qnick 
from  the  centre  to  General  Crittenden's  support.  General  Davis  sent  a 
brigade,  without  waiting /(/r  orders.  General  McCook,  not  knowing  this, 
sent  another,  which  came  up  to  the  river  bank  on  the  douhle-quiek,  in  leas 
than  five  minutes  after  General  Crittenden's  reciuest  for  help  had  been  re- 
ceived. There  was  here  none  of  that  tardiness  which  nearly  lt«t  ns  the 
day  at  Perryvillo— none  of  that  diabolic  jealousy,  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  has  been  willing  to  overwhelm  the  National  arms  with  defeat, 
rather  than  aid  a  rival  general  to  victory.     All  gladly  dboperated. 

The  Union  forces  plunged  into  the  river,  firing  as  they  ran.  They 
waded  the  stream,  climbed  the  bank,  incessantly  loading  and  firing,  and 
then,  with  gleaming  bayonets,  charged  impetuously  upon  the  foe.  The 
rebels  were  driven  in  disorder  before  them,  abandoning  four  of  their 
guns.  Two  thousand  of  their  number  were  left  dead  or  wounded  upon 
the  field.  The  enfilading  fire  of  the  Union  batteries,  playing  all  the 
time,  was  terribly  destructive.  The  disaster  of  Wednesday  was  now  in 
some  measure  retrieved.  Nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the  approaching 
night  prevented  the  Union  forces  from  pursuing  the  flying  foe .  into 
Murfreeahoro'.  When  one  of  General  Eosccrans's  staff,  with  a  captured 
rebel  banner inhis  hands,  galloped  over  the  field  to  announce  the  victory 
to  the  other  divisions,  a  cheer  arose,  from  thousands  of  lips,  such  as, 
not  rebels,  but  patriots  only,  can  give.  All  loyal  hearts,  in  all  peaceful 
homes,  throbbed  with  pulsations  of  grateful  joy  at  the  intelligence  of  the 
triumph  of  our  National  arms.  How,  then,  must  the  announcement  of  such 
a  victory  have  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  soldier  who  had  helped  to  purchase 
it  with  suffering  and  peril,  and  perhaps  with  his  blood  I 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver,  Side  by  side,  on  these  hill- 
slopes,  lay  the  patriot  and  rebel  wounded,  dying,  dead.  God  made  them 
to  be  brothers — members  of  the  same  race,  children  of  tlie  same  country, 
citizens  of  the  same  republic,  disciples  of  the  same  religion.      Forever 
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ac{!urscd  of  God  and  man  be  that  wicked  rebellion,  and  that  more  wicked 
moiister,  slavery,  parent  of  the  rebellion,  which  separated  in  such  deadly 
enmity  those  whom  God  had,  by  such  bonds,  joined  together. 

"  The  contrast,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette " 
(Agate),  whose  accounts  of  the  battle-fields  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and 
8tone  iiiver  are  characterized  by  accurate  truthfulness  no  less  than  their 
graphic  power — "  The  contrast  between  the  patient  endurance  of  our  own 
wounded,  and  the  restle^,  agitated,  and  almost  unmanly  bearing  of  the 
rebels,  in  a  similar  condition,  is  always  most  remarkable.  One  of  them 
will  make  a  greater  outcry  than  all  of  half  a  dozen  disabled  Union 
soldiers.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  nature  of  the  prayers  which  some  of 
these  dying  men  were  uttering.  A  disquieting  doubt  seemed  to  rest  upon 
their  niinds  as  to  whether  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause, 
and  with  one  or  two  the  entire  burden  of  the  prayer  was  a  petition  to 
Almighty  God  for  forgiveness,  in  case  they  had  done  wrong  by  taking 
part  in  the  war.  These  were  some  of  the  deceived  and  betrayed  men  of  the 
South,  whose  blood  wil!  rest  l^avily  upon  the  souls  of  the  rebel  leaders." 

The  battle  of  Stone  River  was  eubstantially  brought  to  a  close  on 
Friday  night,  having  thus  lasted  three  days.  The  next  day  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  The  miry  roads  prevented  the  movement  of  artillery,  and 
no  attempt  to  advance  on  Murfreeeboro'  was  made.  The  rebels  sullfinly 
retired,  while  there  was  a  continual  ekirmishing  kept  up  between  the 
hostile  lines.  The  nest  morning  was  the  Sabbath.  It  was  announced  in 
camp  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  Murfreesboro'.  But  Genera!  Eose- 
crans,  believing  in  the  commandments  of  God,  always  gave  his  men  a 
Sabbath  of  rest,  whenever  it  was  possible.  Never  did  weary  men  stand 
more  in  need  of  repose.  In  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  OathoHc 
Church,  high  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  tent  of  the  commanding  gcmeral. 
More  appropriate  words  could  not  have  been  chosen  than  were  the  words 
of  that  morning  prayer,  which  General  Rosecrans  also  attached  to  the 
close  of  his  official  report :  JV^on  nobis,  Domini,  non  nohis  !  sed  nomini 
tui  da  gloriam.  "  Kot  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  ns,  bnt  unto  thy  name 
give  the  glory." 

The  exact  number  of  rebels  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Iiiver  is  not 
known.  It  is  estimated  by  General  Eoseerans,  from  information  obtained 
from  the  prisoners,  at  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  National 
forces  engnged  in  the  battle  were  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred.  The 
Union  loss  was  fifteen  hundred  killed,  and  over  seven  thousand  wounded. 
Nearly  three  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  The  final  result  was  an 
undoubted  Union  victory,  though  one  dearly  bought.  The  rebels  fought 
with  the  characteristic  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  troops.  The  patriots 
fought  with  that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  has  ever  signalized  the  North. 
The  unyielding  endurance  of  the  one.  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
reckless  daiing  of  the  other.  "Brag,"  said  General  Eoseerans,  "is  a  good 
dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better," 

The  victory  of  Stone  Eiver  was  won  by  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers, 
guided  by  the  military  genius  and  unflinching  bravery  of  General  Eoseerans. 
"  If  Eoseerans,"  said  a  rebel  officer  to  the  writer  of  this  page,  "had  eom- 
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manded  our  army,  and  Bragg  yours,  we  would  have  had  Kashville."  On 
Thursday  inoriiing,  January  1,  General  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Eichinond :— - 

"  We  assailed  the  enemy  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  and,  after  ten 
liom's'  hard  fighting,  have  driven  him  from  every  position  except  liis  estreme 
left,  where  he  has  suceessfolly  resieted  us.  With  the  exception  of  this 
point  we  occupy  the  whole  field."  In  a  later  dispatch,  of  the  same  date, 
he  added,  "  The  enemy  has  yielded  his  strong  point,  and  is  falling  back. 
We  occupy  the  whole  field,  and  shall  follow."  On  Monday,  the  5th,  he 
telegraphed  from  Tollahoma,  "  Unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  liis 
intrenchments,  and  learning  of  reenforcements  to  him"  (the  imaginary 
Tourteenth  Division),  "  I  withdrew  fi'om  his  fi-ont  night  before  last.  We 
have  retired  from  Murfreesboro'  in  perfect  order.  All  our  stores  ai'e  saved." 
Genera!  Eosecrans,  in  his  official  report,  says :  "  If  there  are  any  more 
bloody  battles  on  record,  considering  the  newness  and  inexperience  of  the 
ti'oops,  both  officers  and  men,  or  if  there  has  been  more  tnie  fighting  dis- 
played by  any  people,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  it."  On  the  5th  of 
January,  President  Lincoln  sent  to  Genera^  Eosecrans  the  following  tele- 
gram : — 

"  Your  dispatch,  annoimcing  the  retreat  of  the  eReniy,  has  just  reached 
here.  God  bless  you,  and  all  with  you.  Please  tender  to  all,  and  accept 
for  yourself,  a  nation's  gratitude  for  your  and  their  skill,  endurance,  and 
datmtless  courage."  The  nation  has  iudorsed  the  President's  utterance  as 
its  own. 
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THE     BATTLE     OIT    CHANCELLOESTILLE. 
(Fruio  April  altli  lo  May  jXa.  ISSi.) 

BRB1E1H8  Camp  at  FALMonrs. — Adjwit  Stkatageu. — CuoasiNS  tub  Rs-ppahahiiock. — T 
SnRPKiSB  OF  Gbnesal  Howaed's  Corps.— Battle  Scene. — Dbath  of  General  Berry, 
Altbrnakoss  of  Victobt  Asn  Defeat.— -Peril  of  tub  Abhy. — Kbtebat. — Hooker's  I'R! 
IE  XJsesplaised  Mystery. 


Again  let  us  return  to  tlie  Atlantic  eo^t.  There  waa  a  general, 
almost  a  universal  impression,  that  General  Bumside,  in  his  heroic  jet 
disastrous  attaclr  upon  the  Heights  of  rredericksbnrg,  was  not  supported  as 
he  should  have  been  by  all  of  his  corps  commanders.  Indeed,  party  spirit 
then  ran  so  high  that  it  was  very  confidently  stated  that  some  of  the 
prominent  officers,  whose  cordial  cooperation  was  essential  to  success,  pre- 
ferred defeat,  rather  than  that  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  led  to 
victory  by  any  other  commander  than  General  McClellan.  Early  in 
April,  General  Lee  held  the  city  of  Predericksburg,  and  its  adjacent 
heights  south  of  the  Rappahannoclt.  General  Hooker,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Bumaide  in  command  of  the  Araty  of  the  Potomac,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  troops,  was  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
stream. 

With  great  celerity  of  movement,  early  in  May,  he  crossed  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  placed,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  seventy-five  thousand  strong,  in  an  admirable 
position  in  the  rear  of  l^redericksburg,  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  the 
city.  The  rebels,  strongly  intrenclied  on  the  heights  just  beliiiid  Fredericlis- 
burg,  were  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

This  movement  of  the  ^National  forces  from  their  encampment  near  Pai- 
mouth  was  commenced  energetically  on  the  morning  of  tlie  27th  of  April, 
The  pickets  of  the  rebels  lined  the  right  banks  of  the  narrow  stream,  and 
by  tacit  consent  there  had  been  no  firing  across  the  i-iver.  The  rebel  look- 
outs were  upon  every  eminence,  to  watch  the  slightest  motion  of  the  army. 
But  concealing  themselves  in  tlie  dense  growth  of  woods  which  lined 
the  stream,  and  behind  the  curtain  of  hills,  the  camps  were  suddenly 
broken  up,  the  comfortable  log-huts,  where  the  men  had  sheltered  them- 
selves through  the  storms  of  winter,  were  abandoned,  and  the  whole  region, 
for  miles  in  extent,  was  alive  with  the  moving  masses.  The  army  was  in 
splendid  condition,  and,  having  full  confidence  in  its  heroic  leader,  was 
elated  with  the  highest  hope.  Hitherto,  every  movement  of  the  army  had 
been  known,  not  only  throughout  the  North,  but  by  the  rebels,  as  soon  as 
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it  was  contemplated.  It  was  sometMng  new  to  have  manceuvres  inaugu- 
rated under  secrecy  bo  profound,  that  even  major-generals  knew  not  the  re- 
sults aimed  at,  receiving  their  specific  ordeiB  day  by  day.  Though  all  the 
arrangementB  had  heen  so  perfectly  matured  that  there  was  no  clashing  of 
the  divisions,  and  no  confusion,  still  the  most  intelligent  observers  were 
hewildered,  as,  along  a  lino  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  columns  were 
moving  in  different  directions,  and  with  great  celerity.  Three  of  the 
seven  army  corps,  those  under  Generals  Eeynolds,  Sickles,  and  Sedgwick, 
descended  the  stream  two  miles  helow  TVederickshurg,  where  General 
Franklin  had  crcescd  in  the  campaign  of  General  Bumside.  Other  corps 
were  in  the  mean  time  moving  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Banks's 
Ford,  which  was  eight  miles,  and  United  States  Ford,  which  was  eleven 
miles  distant  from  I>edericksburg. 

No  one,  apparently,  but  the  commander-in-chief  himBelf  knew  where 
the  main  attack  would  be  made.  The  two  points  towards  wMcli  vast 
bodies  of  troops  were  approaching  were  many  miles  apai't,  and  manifestly 
not  within  the  limits  of  cooperation.  Hence,  it  was  evident  that  the 
operations  at  one  point  would  be  merely  a  feint  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  enemy ;  while  at  the  other  the  main  body  of  the  army  would  be  pushed 
across  the  stream.  Events  proved  that  the  feint  with  twenty  thousand 
men  wa^  to  be  made  by  General  Sedgwick,  two  miles  below  Fredericks- 
burg, while  the  main  body  of  the  army  were  to  be  rushed  across  by  pontoon 
bridges  and  the  rarioua  fords  above  the  city. 

Before  the  dawn  of  Tuesday  morning,  April  28th,  under  cover  of  a  dense 
fog,  several  pontoon-boats  were  taken  from  the  wagons,  behind  the  hills, 
two  miles  helow  Fredericksburg,  and  were  noisli^sly  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  men,  to  the  river's  brink,  and  launched  into  the  stream.  With 
great  celerity  a  bridge  was  constructed,  and  General  Russell's  Brigade  of 
General  Brooks's  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  with  hushed  voice  and 
noiseless  tread,  rushed  across.  For  forty  miles  up  and  down  the  stream, 
the  rebels  were  posted  at  every  ford,  and  every  spot  where  a  crossing  was 
deemed  possible.  The  National  troops,  at  the  point  we  have  alluded  to, 
crossed  so  siiddenly,  and  in  such  strength,  that  the  rebels,  in  their  rifle- 
pits,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  made  hut  feeble  resistance.  Both  lines 
of  the  rifle-pits  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  with  the  loss  of 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  men.  This  feat  being  accomplished,  three  pontoon 
bridges  were  promptly  thrown  over  the  river,  and  the  whole  of  Brooks's 
Division  crossed.  General  Sedgwick  was  here  in  command,  and  the  move- 
ment was  a  perfect  success.  A  mile  and  a  half  below  General  Sedgwick's 
pontoons  there  was  an  estate  called  Southfield,  where  General  Eeynolds 
was  instructed  to  effect  a  crossing. 

The  day  had  dawned  and  the  fog  had  lifted  before  he  was  able  to  get 
his  pontoons  into  the  water.  The  rebels,  from  their  rifle-pits,  opened  upon 
him  a  deadly  fire.  General  Hunt  placed  foi-typieces  of  artillery  in  battery, 
and  so  effectually  swept  tlie  field  with  grape  and  canister,  that  not  a  rebel 
sharpshooter  dared  peer  above  his  pit  The  patriots,  protected  by  this 
vigorous  fire,  pushed  over  in  boats,  and  charging  up  the  hill,  captured  the 
firet  row  of  rifle-pits,  with  all  the  rebels  who  were  buiTowing  in  them,  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  Two  pontoon  bridges  were  immediately 
constructed,  and  General  Wadswortb's  Division  passed  over.  General 
Wadswortli  himBelf,  in  his  impatience,  plunged  into  the  stream  on  horse- 
back, and  swam  his  horse  to  the  other  side. 

A  very-  adroit  stratagem  was  here  adopted,  to  deceive  the  rebels  into  the 
belief  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  massed  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing at  this  point.  Two  divisions  only  had  tlius  far  been  sent  over  the  river. 
There  were  still  four  upon  the  left  bant.  The  enemy  was  in  strength  on 
the  erest  of  the  hiUs,  watcMng  our  movements.  These  four  divisions  were 
put  on  the  march,  over  the  brow  of  the  hills,  and  down  towards  the  cross- 
ing. But  instead  of  passing  over,  they  were  secretly  drawn  back  through 
a  concealed  ravine,  round  again,  and  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  in-, 
terminable  line  in  solid  column,  with  its  long  artillery  and  baggage-trains, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  deception  was 
so  perfect  that  even  careful  observers,  on  our  own  side  of  the  river,  were 
deceived.  The  rebels  sounded  the  alarm.  Promptly  they  began  to  accumu- 
late their  forc(«  at  this  point,  to  resist  our  advance.  Corps  after  corps  was 
on  the  march,  deceived,  by  the  feint.  On  our  own  part,  all  was  intense 
activity ;  our  columns  in  rapid  movement,  their  bayonets  glistening  in 
the  rays  of  the  unclouded  sun.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  in  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  keep  the  foe  at  a 
respectful  distance,  while  the  two  divisions  which  had  already  crossed 
were  strengthening  themselves  in  the  places  they  had  selected.  The 
scene  was  animating  and  beautiful.  It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  days. 
The  returning  sun  of  spring  had  already  covered  the  fields  and  the  meadows 
with  their  smnmer  verdure,  while  the  peach  and  the  hawthorn,  in  fall 
bloom,  filled  the  air  with  beauty  and  with  tragrance. 

"While  those  scenes  were  being  thus  ostentatiously  enacted  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  the  main  part  of  the  army,  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
were  ascending  the  river  through  the  woods  and  behind  the  fields,  to  cross 
by  the  various  fords  above.  All  day  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  hiimense 
force  was  on  the  move,  and  at  midnight  of  Tuesday,  the  28tli,  General 
Howard,  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 
twenty-seven  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  mainly  on  pontoon  bridges, 
which  he  threw  across  the  stream  at  Kelley's  Ford.  At  daylight.  General 
Slocnm  followed  him  by  the  same  path  with  the  Twelfth  Corps,  and  early 
in  the  morning  General  Meade,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  also  crossed  the  river, 
at  the  same  spot.  This  strong  column  then  struck  across  the  country 
directly  south  to  the  Bapidan,  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Generals  Howard  and  Slocum  crrased  this  river  at  Germania  Ford, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  United  States  Ford,  where  the  Eapidan  joins  the 
Bappahannock.  General  Meade  took  a  road  a  little  to  the  eastward, 
which  crossed  the  Eapidan  at  Ely's  Ford,  about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  The  most  singular  success  had  accompanied  the  expedition 
thus  far,  and  every  man  was  elated  -with  'hope.  At  Germania  Ford  the 
water  was  very  deep,  coming  up  to  a  man's  shoulder,  and  the  current  rapid. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  rebel  soldiers  were  there  building  a  bridge.  Gen- 
eral Howard  swept  around  and  captured  them  all. 
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Notwithstanding  tlie  rapidity  of  tlie  current  and  the  depth  of  the  water, 
the  men  eagerly  plunged  into  the  stream,  first  divesting  themselves  of  their 
clothing.  OaiTjing  their  garments  and  their  cartridge-boxes  on  their  bayo- 
nets, they  *aded  over,  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  water,  in  one  of  the  gayest 
imaginable  scenes  of  fun  and  frolic.  A  foot-hridge  was  constructed  on  the 
abutments  which  the  rebels  had  reared.  During  the  night  immense  bon- 
fires blazed  upon  the  hanks,  and  by  their  light  the  whole  remaining  force 
eroded  the  Eapidan  before  the  dawn  of  morning.  So  unexpected  was  this 
rabvement  by  the  rebels,  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a 
courier  came  dasliing  into  Frederiekaburg  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  Yankees  were  crossing  the  nver.  The  alarm-bells  instantly  sum- 
moned all  the  rebels  to  arms. 

General  Meade  was  equally  successful  in  crossing  at  Ely's  Ford,  though 
the  men  had  to  wade  tiu-ough  the  stream  waist-deep  in  water.  Eotli 
columns  now  marched  vigorously  on  about  ten  miles  farther,  to  Chancel- 
loraville.  This  was  a  characteristic  Southern  village,  consisting  of  one 
house,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  the  Gordonsville  turnpike  and  the 
Orange  Com-t-House  plankroad.  Communication  was  carefully  kept  op  he- 
tween  the  two  advancing  columns  by  means  of  a  squadron  of  Plcasonton's 
cavalry.  The  right  flank  of  General  Howard's  colimm  was  also  protected 
by  a  sqnadron  of  cavalry.  Tho  rebels  had  thrown  up  formidable  intrench- 
mentB  opposite  United  States  Ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kapidnn,  twelve 
milefi  from  Fredericksburg.  This  movement  of  the  National  forces  com- 
pelled them  precipitately  to  abandon  the  position.  Couch's  Corps  conse- 
quently crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  bridges  at  this  ford,  without 
encountering  any  opposition.  Proudly  tliey  marched  into  the  vacated 
ramparts  of  the  foe  to  the  National  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  Four  army 
corps  were  now  converging  towards  Chancellorsville. 

General  Hooker,  with  his  staff,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Chancellorsville.  This  energetic  move- 
ment electrified  the  nation.  A  cohimn  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
troops,  each  man  carrying  sixty  pounds  of  baggage,  had  marched  in  two 
days  thirty-sis  miles,  had  bridged  and  crossed  two  streams,  and  had  bafled 
aRthe  efforts  of  a  vigilant  and  determined  enemy.  The  loss  bad  scarcely 
been  half  a  dozen  men. 

General  Lee  was  gi'eatly  surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  National 
forces  had  crossed  the  Bapidan  and  had  turned  his  flank.  With  consum- 
mate ability  he  met  the  emergence.  General  Hooker,  and  his  friends  gen- 
erally, considered  that  the  positions  already  obtained  by  the  patriot  army 
were  decisive  of  the  campaign.  He  issued  an  order  on  Thursday,  April 
30th,  containing  the  following  words : — 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  the  General  commanding  an- 
nounces to  the  army  that  the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  deter- 
mined that  our  enemies  must  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind 
their  defence  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  de- 
struction awaits  them." 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  convince  the  reader  that  General  Hooker 
wajj  authorized  to  use  language  so  hopeful.      Chancellorsville  was  ten 
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milee  w^t  by  south  from  IVedericksburg,  It  was  completely  in  tlio  rear 
of  the  rebel  batteries,  ^phich  ■were  frowning  along  the  ridges  facing  the 
Eappahamioek.  There  was  but  one  alternative  for  the  foe.  He  must 
either  retreat  directly  south  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Richmond, 
or  give  battle  to  General  Hooker  on  his  own  ground.  The  doom  of  the 
rebels  seemed  sealed.  Their  retreat  by  way  of  Gordonsville  was  appar- 
ently cut  off  by  the  presence  of  the  National  troops.  General  Hooker 
had  sent  General  Stoneman  secretly,  by  a  circuitous  route,  with  a  squad- 
ron of  three  thousand  picked  horsemen,  to  cut  tlie  rebel  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Richmond,  by  tearing  up  the  railroad  and  destroying  the  bridges. 
But  General  Stoneman,  who  was  in  command  of  this  expedition,  had  not 
yet  been  heard  from,  and  it  was  not  known  whether  hia  enterprise  would 
prove  a  success  or  a  failure.* 

The  repulse  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  iron-clads, 
had  relieved  the  rebels  of  any  apprehei^ion  of  any  immediate  attack  upon 
that  city.  Consequently,  large  reenforcements  were  sent  Irom  Charleston 
to  strengthen  the  already  powerful  army  which  Tebellion  had  gathered 
upon  the  Rappahannock.  The  force  under  General  Lee  was  estimated 
at  irom  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  Southern  slaveholders.  It  had  already  become  a  common 
saying  in  the  South,  that  the  rebellion  was  the  "rich  man's  war  and  the 
poor  man's  fight."  General  Lee's  estate  was  immense.  At  Arlington, 
near  "Washington,  he  had  seven  hundred  acres  in  one  lot,  eleven  hundred 
in  another,  besides  several  other  plantations  at  a  distance,  tilled  by 
four  hundred  slaves.  The  children  of  these  laborers  were  sold  in  Virginia, 
at  prices  varying  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollai-s.  This  was 
the  man  who,  by  the  energies  of  a  despotism  never  exceeded  in  Turkey, 
was  compelling  poor  men  to  fight  for  the  entlironement  of  the  rich  and 
the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

On  Thursday  night,  April  30th,  the  National  force  wm  massed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chancellorsville,  carefully  guarding  all  its  approaches.  The 
rebel  generals,  conscious  of  the  desperate  game  they  were  playing,  were 
never  wanting  in  vigor.  General  Lee  rapidly  marched  all  the  troops  at 
Ills  disposal  to  fall  in  solid  column  upon  the  weakest  portion  of  the  National 
line.  The  whole  of  Friday  was  passed  in  energetic  skinnisliing  on  both 
sides,  each  seeking  to  find  the  exposed  point  of  the  other.  General 
Hooker,  with  his  topographical  corps,  was  busy  all  the  day  studying  the 
ground  which  was  manifestly  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  great  battle. 

*  Genoral  Geoi^  Stoneman  was  bom  in  tlio  Stat©  of  New  Tort,  in  JS26.  He  entered  Weat 
Point  in  1S42,  and  was  commiasioned  on  liis  graduation  as  second  lieutenant  in  tho  First  Dragoons. 
For  flfteoD  years  le  had  no  oflU  to  active  service,  and  jet  lie  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
all  wLo  knew  Mm,  as  a  cavalry  officer.  Aa  soon  aa  the  rebela  raiaed  their  flag,  in  May,  1861, 
Lientenant  Stcneman  was  appointed  m^or  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  Soon  after  Le  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  lIiB  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  charge  of  a  brigade.  Subseiiuently  he 
was  transferred  to  the  cavairy  service,  and  was  inrested  with  its  chief  command.  He  sigaalized 
liimself  during  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  of  the  Chickahomiay,  approaching  nearer  to  Kch- 
mond  than  any  other  man  in  tlio  army.  The  feat  he  accomplished  nnder  Genoral  Hooker,  riding 
entirElj  around  Ixie's  army,  and  npproaching  within  two  raileB  of  ^ehmond,  gave  hin»iI'atioQal  ' 
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The  single  house  found  at  ChancellorBville  standa  in  a  small  clearing 
of  a  few  acres  surrounded  by  dense  woods.  The  house  was  a  respectable 
two-story  mansion  of  brick.  From  the  piazza,  facing  the  south,  you  look 
down  a  straight  turnpike  road,  for  a  mUe,  to  a  small  stream  called  Scott's 
Creek.  In  front  of  the  house,  running  east  and  west  through  the  centre 
of  the  clearing,  tliere  is  what  is  called  the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg 
Plankroad.  General  Hooker's  army  was  stationed,  in  an  undulating  line, 
Bouth  of  this  road,  and  nearly  parfillel  to  it.  The  general's  head-quarters 
were  at  the  house,  and  the  field  was  crowded  with  all  the  lumbering 
paraphernalia  of  war.  Two  mUes  from  head-quarters,  on  this  road,  -at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  National  line,  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  was  stationed, 
commanded  by  General  Howard,  as  heroic  a  commander  and  as  brave  a 
man  as  ever  stood  upon  a  battle-field.  But  this  corps  was  composed 
mainly  of  Germans.  Many  of  them  could  not  speak  English.  They  had 
been  under  the  command  of  their  own  countryman,  General  Sigel,  who, 
in  the  wars  of  Europe,  had  acquired  European  fame.  General  Sigel,  in 
the  revolutions  in  Germany,  in  18i3,  had  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  accomplished  artillerist  in  Europe,  He  had  led  an  army  of 
eiglity  thousand  men ;  and  had  conducted  the  campaign  with  such  con- 
summate skill  as  to  place  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  illustriona 
of  generals.  Thus  far  in  the  conflict  with  the  rebels  here,  no  military 
officer  had  displayed  more  ability,  bravery,  or  more  entire  consecration  of 
soul  to  the  work  of  crushing  out  the  treason  which  menaced  our  ^National 
esistOTice.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  General  Sigel  had  been  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  General  Howard  had  succeeded  him. 

During  the  whole  of  Friday  night  working  parties  were  employed 
tlirowing  up  breastworks.  The  woods  rang  with  the  blows  of  thousands 
of  axes,  felling  trees  for  the  construction  of  abattis.  At  the  distance  of 
not  more  than  half  a  mile,  through  all  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  the 
rebels,  in  unknown  numbers,  were  engaged  in  the  same  work.  Both  armies 
were  intrenching,  each  apparently  determined  that  tlie  other  should  come 
forth  and  give  battle.  During  the  day  balloon  reeonnoissances  had  slio^vn 
that  the  enemy  had  moved  nearly  his  whole  force  from  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg  and  from  the  line  of  the  Kappahannock,  and  had  massed 
that  force  for  desperate  resfetance  at  Chance llorsville. 

This  fact  induced  General  Sedgwick  to  make  an  assault  upon  those 
weakened  heights,  in  front  of  which,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  so  many 
patriots  had  advanced  to  the  most  awful  carnage.  General  Hooker's  plan 
was  thoroughly  matured  and  very  comprehensive,  contemplating  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  rebel  army.  There  was  continual  skirmishing,  by  day 
and  by  night,  on  all  parts  of  the  extended  field,  in  the  forests  and  in  the 
ravines.  Many  precious  lives  were  lost.  In  one  of  these  fierce  conflicts 
the  brave  Colonel  McViekar,  of  the  New  York  Sixth  Cavalry,  lost  his  life. 
He  was  reconnoitring  on  the  plankroad,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
horsemen,  when  he  encountered  a  band  of  cavalry.  The  patriots  charged 
in  columns  of  tours,  and  drove  the  rebels  a  mile  and  a  quarter  back  into 
the  woods. 

Here  the  rebels  received  reiinforcements,  and  in  their  turn  charged,  and 
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the  patriots  weie  compeilecl  to  retreat.  Lieutenant-Colonel  MeVickar, 
pierced  by  a  bullet,  fell  dead.  The  patriots  flod  pell-mell  through  buahea 
and  over  fences  and  brush,  pursned  by  an  overpowering  force.  But  Boon 
they  met  reenforeements,  and  turned  again  upon  their  pursuers.  Thus 
the  battle  surged.  Tlie  loss  of  Colonel  MeVickar  was  a  great  calamity'. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  gallant  soldier,  who  had  enthusiastically  drawn 
his  sword  in  defence  of  free  institutions.  This  intrepid  band  of  two  hun- 
dred men  lost  fifty  of  their  number  in  these  encounters. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  "  so  calm,  so  bright !"  The  brilliant  hues 
of  flowering  shrubs  charmed  the  eye  and  filled  the  air  with  fragrancu. 
The  music  of  the  robin  and  the  wren  blended  with  the  strains  which  rose 
from  military  bands.  The  earth  and  the  sky  appeared  in  their  brightest 
robes  of  beauty ;  and  no  one  could  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  hill  and  vale, 
streamlet  and  overarching  skies,  and  not  feel  that  our  Heavenly  Fa^er 
had  given  to  us,  his  children,  a  magnificent  inheritance— a  home  wiiich 
man's  wickedness  has  desolated  with  blood  and  woe. 

Ail  day  on  Saturday  tlie  rebels  were  crowding  their  massra  along  the 
l)lankroad  &om  Fredericksburg.  When  within  a  few  miles  of  Chaneel- 
loriville,  they  moved  by  a  circuitous  route,  through  the  woods  and  behind 
the  hills,  to  hurl  their  whole  army  in  overpowering  force  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  National  troops.  This  right  wing,  it  will  be  remembered,  con- 
siated  of  the  Eleventh  Anny  Corps,  mainly  composed  of  Germans,  under 
the  heroic  General  Howard.  There  was  an  incessant  series  of  brisk  and 
bloody  skirmishes  during  the  whole  day,  both  armies  sending  out  recon- 
noissances  to  ascertain  the  position,  and,  if  possible,  the  weak  points  of  the 
other. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Howard  was  sitting  upon 
the  veranda  of  a  house  where  he  held  hia  head-quarters,  conversing  with 
General  Schurz,  when  a  heavy  gun  was  heard  from  the  southwest.  In- 
stantly there  came  another  report,  followed  by  volleys  of  musketry.  At 
the  same  moment  two  prisoners  were  brought  in,  who  stated  that  the  right 
of  our  line  was  hotly  attacked;  signals  also  from  General  Devina  an- 
nounced the  same  fact.  General  Howard  and  his  staff  instantly  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  to  the  scene  of  action.  General  Lee  had  massed 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  hurled  them  upon  General  Howard's  Corps 
of  but  nine  thousand.  The  odds  was  too  great  for  any  ordinary  courage 
to  withstand.  A  few  rounds  only  were  fired,  when  the  patriot  soldiers, 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  oppose  such  masses,  in  a  panic  broke  and 
fled.  General  Howard  met  the  tumultuous  mass  of  fugitives,  as  regiment 
after  regiment  gave  way.  It  is  cruel  to  condemn  men  for  not  fighting 
persistently  one  against  three. 

As  the  rebels  came  up,  their  overwhelming  onset  was  directed  against 
the  first  brigade  of  General  Devins's  command,  under  Colonel  Von  Gilsa, 
consisting  of  the  Sixty-eighth  and  Forty-first  New  Jeraey,  both  German. 
The  rebel  line  was  sufficiently  long,  not  only  to  cover  the  patriot  line,  bul 
also  to  overlap  it  on  the  right,  so  as  to  pour  in  a  deadly  fire  from  both 
fiank  and  rear.  General  Howard  had  scarcely  reached  General  Devins's 
Jiead-quarters  when  ho  was  met  by  his  chief  of  staff,  who  informed  him 
Vol.  IL-25 
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tliat  tlie  First  Division  had  all  given  way.  The  ballets  were  then  hum- 
ming like  swarming  bees  through  the  air,  and  exploding  shells  were  rend- 
ing the  forest.  The  most  energetic  efforts  of  General  Howard  could  not 
stem  the  torrent  of  the  fiigitives. 

General  Sehnre's  regiments,  which  were  located  to  support  Colonel  Yon 
Gilsa,  fell  back  fighting  stubbornly.  Several  of  hie  regiments  lost  severely. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  led  the  attack  vrith  his  accustomed  impetnoaity. 
General  Howard  and  his  officers  did  all  that  mortal  valor  could  accomplish 
to  an-est  the  panic-stricken  throng,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  was  a  terrible  scene.  The  bolt  had  descended  like  lightning  from 
the  cloud.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  army  was  menaced.  Thirty 
thousand  rebels  with  reckless  courage  were  rushing  upon  nine  thousand 
fugitives,  pouring  into  the  tumultuous  throng  incessant  volleys  of  bullets 
and  shells.  It  was  like  the  whirlwind's  rush  and  roar,  as  it  sweeps  the 
desert.  Such  are  the  chances  of  war.  In  one  half-honr  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  campaign  was  changed. 

The  military  abilities  of  General  Hooker  were  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  these  trying  moments.     Instantly  he  was  in  the  saddle 
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and  at  the  post  of  danger.  Apparently  as  nnagitated  as  if  sitting  at  his 
teiit-fire,  he  cast  his  eye  over  the  wild  scene  before  him,  and  promptly 
adopted  meaeurea  to  meet  the  criais.  The  first  thing  to  he  done  was  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  rebels.  The  broken  columns  of  the  army  in 
indescribable  confusion  were  rushing  down  upon  the  still  stable  lines,  which 
were  beginning  to  waver,  threatening  a  universal  rout.  General  Berry, 
one  of  the  moat  heroic  of  men,  just  the  man  to  be  relied  upon  in  such"  a 
crisis,  chanced  to  be  near  with  his  division.  He  was  General  Hooltei"'s 
favorite  officer,  and  was  in  command  of  his  old  corps. 

"  General  Berry,"  shouted  the  commander,  "  throw  your  men  into  tlie 
breach.     Don't  Are  a  shot.     Keeeive  tlie  rebels  on  the  bayonet." 

It  was  a  sight  to  make  even  an  old  man's  blood  leap  in  his  veins.  These 
highly-disciplined  men  advanced  with  unwavering  ranks  on  the  full  run. 
A  bristling  array  of  glittering  steel  was  at  their  breasts.  They  met  tlie 
rushing  sweep  of  rebels  as  the  cliff  meets  tlie  gale.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Generals  WiDiams  and  Sickles  threw  themselves  into  the  path,  along 
which  tlie  fugitives  were  rushing  headlong,  "Wagons,  ambulances,  horses, 
men,  cannon,  caissons,  were  all  jumbled  togetlier  in  a  struggling,  terrified 
mass ;  while  the  triumphant  rebels,  liooting  and  yelling,  were  pouring 
a  murderous  fire  into  their  bosoms— every  shot  dealing  mutilation  or 
death. 

General  Sickles,  forcing  hia  way  on  horseback  tlirough  the  tangled  and 
convulsed  mass,  took  his  stand  at  a  stone  wall,  over  which  the  fugitives 
were  leaping,  and  which  extended  for  several  rods  across  a  narrow  ravine 
from  some  hills  on  the  one  side,  to  the  muddy  bed  of  Scott's  Creek  on  the 
other.  On  rushed  the  panic-stricken  multitude.  General  Sickles  first 
succeeded  in  stopping  a  cannon,  drawn  by  six  hoi^es,  "With  this  force  he 
commenced  his  blockade  of  the  passage.  Still  loose  hoi-ses  were  leaping 
the  wall  and  the  men  were  tumbling  headlong  over  it,  until,  by  herculean 
exertions,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  barricade  along  the  whole  line.  The 
stampede  was  thus  checked,  and  reason  began  to  regain  its  sway. 

At  the  same  moment,  General  Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry  and  park 
of  artillery,  appeared  upon  the  ridge  on  the  right.  The  guns  were  instantly 
unlimbered,  and  an  awfally  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister  was 
opened  upon  the  advancing  rebels.  The  tide  was  turning  in  favor  of  the 
patriots.  The  fugitives  recovered  self-possession,  and  b^an  to  form  in 
■ranks.  In  a  few  moments  there  were  twenty-five  piec^  of  artillery  on  the 
ridge — each  gun,  at  every  discharge,  mowing  down  scores  of  the  foe.  The 
rebels  halted,  recoiled,  and  fled  back  to  the  intrenchmenfs  from  which  they 
had  driven  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps.  Captain  Best,  chief  of  artillery  to 
General  Sickles's  Corps,  soon  had  forty  pieces  of  artillery  in  position  ready  to 
open  their  thunders.  Witli  such  lightning-like  rapidity  was  the  aspect  of  the 
field  again  changed.  The  rout  was  turned  almost  into  a  victory.  The 
rebels,  under  their  renowned  General  "  Stonewall"  Jackson,*  had  swept  on 

*  General  Thomafl  Jefferaon  Jackson,  was  born  in  182G,  in  Lewis  Oounty,  Virginia.  He  wns 
educated  at  tiie  eipeESe  of  the  United  States  GovernraeDt,  at  West  Point,  gradualjng  in  1842,  io 
the  same  clase  with  Generals  McOlollan,  Stoneman,  Couch,  and  Poster.  ]5ntering  tie  Second 
jLitiUecy,  ho  passed  tlirai:ig:li  the  Mexican  war,  obtaining  promotion  for  liis  gaUanCrj  at  Contreras, 
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with  courage  never  snrpaased.  Tlie  Gennaiis,  in  a  very  pardonable  panic, 
had  broken. 

It  was  now  niglit :  the  roar  of  battle  ceased.  A  portion  of  the  Eleventh 
Corpa  had  endeavored  to  escape  eastward  towards  Chancellorsvillej  through 
a  ravine,  when  General  Sickles  finally  arrested  them,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
at  a  stone  wall.  Another  portion  tnrned  north,  and  made  for  the  United 
States  Ford  across  the  Rappahannock,  three  miles  distant.  Through  fields 
and  forests  and  over  fences  they  rushed  along,  abandoning  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery  to  the  enemy.  Many  of  them  dashed  into  the  stream  and  swam 
to  the  other  side.  General  Hooker,  as  soon  as  po^ible,  sent  a  body  of 
guards  to  form  a  line  aerces  the  roads  and  fields,  and  with  sabre  blows  and 
bayonet  thrusts,  if  needful,  to  stop  every  fugitive.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  as  the  gloom  of  Saturday  night  settled  around  the  contending  troops. 
The  National  army  had  met  with  a  severe  disaster.  Its  right  flank 
had  been  turned,  one  of  its  moat  important  divisions  put  to  flight,  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery  captured,  and  the  foe  was  in  possession  of  the  in- 
trenched line  from  which  he  had  driven  the  German  troops.  Through- 
out the  night  the  rebels  could  be  massing  strong  reonforcements  there  on 
our  right  flank,  which,  unle^  immediate  and  effectual  dispositions  were 
made  to  meet  them,  might  still  result  in  the  ruin  of  the  Patriot  army. 
It  was  deemed  needful,  at  all  hazards,  to  drive  back  the  foe.  To  accom- 
plish this,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  an  immediate 
night  attack  was  resolved  upon. 

In  tlie  darkness  a  new  line  of  battle  was  formed.  General  Ward's 
Brigade  of  General  Bimey's  Division,  supported  by  Captain  Best's  bat- 
teries, were  massed  on  the  ridge  on  the  right.  General  Eirney  was  in 
position  on  the  extreme  left  to  support  the  assault.  It  was  one  hour  be- 
fore midnight  when  General  "Ward  put  bis  column  in  motion.  "With  lond 
cheers,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  tlie  midnight 
battle  was  ushered  in.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes  of  the  war. 
A  brilliant  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  moved 
a  leaf  of  the  forest.  Throuigh  the  still  air  the  thunders  of  the  conflict 
surged  along  with  appalling  reverberations.  The  rebels,  taken  by  surprise 
were  unable  to  resist  the  impetuous  assault.  They  were  driven  back  halt 
a  mile ;  our  original  ground  was  gained,  and  the  exhausted  hut  victorious 
troops  slept  upon  their  arms. 

Till  now  the  lines  of  our  army  had  faced  nearly  south.     But  the  success 

ChuTubusco,  and  Cliepultepec.  At  the  cIoeo  of  llie  war,  he  became  professor  of  matliematios  at 
the  Military  Institute  of  Lexington,  Vii^inia.  He  13  reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  earnest 
religious  emotions.  At  the  opening  of  tlio  war  by  tlie  rebels,  it  ia  said  tliat  this  religious  man 
had  many  qualms  of  oonaeienee  before  lie  could  yield  to  evil  counsels,  and  raise  his  ad-cn  against 
the  country  which  had  nurtured  him,  and  the  Btara  and  Stripes  beneath  which  lia  had  so 
gloriously  fought. 

He  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  leboJa,  and  became  one  oi'  the  moat  determined,  ffearless,  and  able 
of  tho  foBB  Ilia  country  had  to  encounter.  His  brief  career  is  almost  uasurpaasod  in  the  annala 
of  war.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861,  he  was  aakod  if  ho  thought  his  troops,  bemg  raw, 
would  stand.  "Tes  I  like  a  stone  wall,"  waa  hia  reply  This,  it  ia  said,  gave  him  tho  umhc  of 
"  Stonewall  Jackson."  He  died  at  Frederick aburg,  accidentally  shot  by  his  own  troops.  Patriotism, 
and  humanity  mourn  that  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  so  many  virtues  should  bo  BuUied  with  tlie 
Crimea  of  rebellion  and  treason. 
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of  the  enemy  in  getting  upon  our  extreme  right  had  rendered  a  change 
of  front  necessary.  As  the  light  of  the  Sabbath  morning  dawned,  the 
National  troops  wore  in  battle-array,  in  double  lines  extending  north  and 
Bouth,  facing  the  west,  about  a  mile  west  of  Ohaneellorsville,  The  rebels 
were  massed  in  uuknown  numbers,  in  and  behind  the  woods  beyond.  The 
division  of  General  Eeynolds  was  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  Eappa- 
hannoeb.  General  Slooum  occupied  the  centre  on  tlie  plankroad. 
General  Sickles  held  the  extreme  left,  resting  on  Seott's  Creek.  During 
the  night  breastworks  had  been  thrown  up,  and  rifle-pits  dug  along  our 
whole  lino. 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  when  the  rebels,  with  the  promptness  and  cour- 
age which  marked  aU  their  movements,  emerged  in  great  force  from  the 
woods,  and  fell  upon  tlie  two  divisiona  commanded  by  General  Sickles. 
Simultaneously  with  this  attack,  another  body  pushed  down  the  plankroad 
and  fell  upon  Berry's  Division,  Almost  immediately  tlie  fighting  became 
general  along  the  whole  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  army.  As  battalion 
after  battahon  became  engaged,  and  battery  after  battery  was  brought  into 
play,  the  roar  became  incessant  and  deafening.  It  was  evident  that  a 
battle  was  inaugurated  which  would  prove  to  be  one  of  most  terrible  violence. 
The  enemy  had  formed  his  whole  available  force  into  three  columns  of 
attack.  Advancing  witli  such  overwhelming  numbers,  he  seemed 
confident  of  his  ability  to  crusli  the  ^National  troops.  "  Stonewall" 
.  Jackson,  his  name  a  host,  led  the  assault,  llfever  on  battle-field  did  men 
face  death  with  more  recklessness  than  did  the  troops  of  Jackson,  inspired 
by  their  fanatic,  unflinching  leader.  In  solid  mass  they  plunged  from  the 
woods,  receiving  in  their  faces  the  stiirm  of  shot  which  burst  from  the  linea 
of  Berry  and  Birney,  and  Whipple  and  Williams, 

WilJi  equal  courage,  it  could  not  be  superior,  the  National  ti'oops  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  They  came  togetlier  as  the  daehing  biUows  of  an 
angry  sea.  Forty  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  management  of  Captain 
Best,  ploughed  their  ranks  with  grape  and  canister,  and  whole  regiments 
melted  away.  StiU  the  rebels,  closing  in,  pushed  on,  their  leaders  resolved 
to  gain  the  victory  at  whatever  cost  of  human  life.  General  Hooker,  who 
was  calmly  watching  the  surges  of  the  battle,  ordered  a  portion  of  the 
tJoops  under  General  French  to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the  foe.  For 
more  than  an  hoiir  General  Sickles,  with  five  thousand  men,  had  kept  at 
bay  more  than  thirty  thousand.  It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock,  and 
{3ie  battle  raged  with  great  fury.  In  this  portion  of  the  iield,  the  rebels 
were  slowly  pressing  the  National  troops  back  through  the  ravine  to  wliich 
we  have  alluded  in  tlie  fight  of  the  previous  day.  The  whole  line  of  battle 
w^  about  a  mile  in  length.  Falling  back  in  good  order,  the  patriots  had 
made  a  determined  stand beliind the  stone  wall.  Duringthis  figlit  General 
Berry  fell,  mortally  wounded  bj  a  rifle-ball.  Tie  died  univeraaUy  la- 
mented.* 

*  Major-Gonoral  Hiram  G.  Berrj  was  bora,  ia  ThomaEton,  Maine.  By  the  energies  of  Ma 
unaided  arm  lio  hewed  oi.it  his  own  path  to  independence  and  disljnction.  His  nama  will  aver 
oeoupy  a  prominent  position  on  tho  roll  of  noliie  men  to  whom  his  native  State  has  given  birth. 
He  was  one  of  the  Brat  to  throw  aside  Oie  impJements  of  peaceful  li(e  and  spring  to  arma,  when 
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As  the  rebels,  in  dense  masses,  charged  upon  this  wall  of  stone  and 
bristling  steel,  and  hearts  more  firm  than  stone  or  steel,  they  were  swept 
down  by  incessant  volleys  poured  into  their  bosoms,  and  by  a  deatrnetive 
raldng  fire  from  batteries  planted  on  the  ridge.  The  field  was  soon  literally 
covered  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  dead.  Those  in  the  rear  seemed 
nncoiMcious  of  the  carnage  which  was  mowing  down  the  heads  of  their 
columns.  Climbing  over  the  dead,  the  rebels  would  discharge  one  volley, 
when  they  too  would  be  cut  down  by  the  shower  of  grape,  and  canister 
which  incessantly  swept  the  figld. 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  sublimest  hour  in  this  awful  Sabbath-day  tragedy. 
The  plain  from  the  stone  wall  to  Cbancellorsville  was  about  a  mile  in  widtli. 
The  storm  of  battle  fell  everywhere  over  this  plain.  Long  trains  of  ambu- 
lances were  continually  pissing,  laden  with  mutilated  forms,  the  blood 
dripping  upon  the  trampled  grass.  Impromptu  hospitals  were  established 
at  many  points,  where  large  numbers  of  surgeons,  with  their  sleeves  rolled 
up,  and  with  blood-crimsoned  arms,  were  prosecuting,  with  knife  and  saw, 
their  humane  but  dreadful  labors.  The  whole  plsan  was  also  swarming 
with  men  not  sufficiently  wounded  to  require  an  Mubulance,  but  who  were 
hobbling  and  groaning  along,  seeking  surgical  aid. 

Still  the  carnage  continued  unabated.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  For 
four  hours  the  booming  of  a  hundred  cannon  and  the  incessant  rattle  of 
musketry  had  filled  the  air  with  a  deafening  roar.  The  shot  of  the 
greatly  outnumbering  enemy  produced  great  havoc  in  the  patriot  ranks. 
But  the  rebels  themselves  suffered  much  more  severely.  With  unsheltered 
bosoms  they  charged  upon  our  intrenchments,  where  they  were  met  at 
great  disadvantage,  though  by  smaller  numbers,  with  courage  equal,  and 
skill  superior  to  tlieir  own. 

Ten  thousand  men,  on  the  two  sides,  had  now  fallen  in  death,  and  ten 
thousand  more  were  wounded  and  bleeding,  many  crippled  for  lii'e.  This 
ratio  of  the  dead  to  the  wounded  was,  perhaps,  never  equalled  before  on 
any  battle-field.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fearlessness  of  both 
parties,  the  terrible'  efficiency  of  the  weapons  they  wielded,  and  the 
closeness  of  the  fight.  It  was  now  half-past  ten.  The  rebels  were 
manifestly  overpowering  us.  Slowly  and  in  perfect  order,  contesting  every 
rod,  the  National  troops  fell  back  to  Chancellorsville,  where,  with  concen- 
trated forces,  they  made  another  stand.  Their  consolidated  line  here  was 
too  firm  to  be  broken.  The  old  brick  mansion,  early  in  the  battle,  had 
been  taken  for  a  hospital.  It  was  crowded  with  the  woimded  and  the  dying. 
It  was  now  in  the  direct  track  of  war's  desolating  path, '  and  the  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  beat  mercilessly  upon  it.  General  Hooker  was  standing 
upon  the  porch,  issuing  his  orders,  when  a  shell  shattered  a  pillar  at  his 
side  into  sphnters,  and  threw  him  down,  momentarily  stunned.  During 
the  fight  General  Hooker  had  animated  his  men  by  his  presence,  wherever 

traitors  opened  their  firs  upon  Fort  Sunrter.  At  tho  battla  of  Bull  Eun,  and  tliroagh  all  the  melan- 
oholy  scenes  of  ths  oampaLjfii  of  tho  Chickahominy,  General  Berry  displayed  great  heroism.  In 
the  bootless  victory  of  Antietsm  lio  took  a  oonapiouous  part,  A  whole  nation  united  with  liia 
grief-striclten  family  in  mourning  bis  losa  Such  are  tho  viothaa  Eacrifioed  by  ton 
OB  the  altar  of  rebeUioo. 
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the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  It  was  necessary  to  remore  the  wounded 
as  fast  aa  possible.  The  building  was  riddled  with  war's  missiles.  Soon  a 
shell  bursting  in  one  of  the  apartments  set  the  house  on  fire.  It  was 
speedily  in  ashes.  It  ia  supposed  that  several  of  the  wounded  perished  ^n 
the  flamea. 

The  aim  was  now  in  the  meridian.  After  a  moment's  respite,  the 
exulting  rebela  renewed  the  assault,  with  courage  and  resolution  which 
would  have  won  the  homage  of  all  hearts  liad  they  been  exerted  in  a 
good  cause.  Their  assault  was  unsuccessful.  General  Hooker  had 
raaased  such  batteries  on  his  re-formed  line,  that  no  mortal  foe  could 
approach  them.  The  vietorioua  enemy  sullenly  withdrew.  They  had 
not  aeeompliahed  all  they  wished.  But  in  the  battle  they  were  the  vic- 
tors, though  at  a  fearful  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had 
directed  the  strength  of  his  whole  army  upon  our  left  flank  alone.  The 
right  wing  was  not  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  action.  During  the  after- 
noon of  iiie  day  there  were  repeated  skirmishes,  but  nothing  of  moment 
occurred. 

The  position  of  the  National  troops  was  undeniably  humiliating.  They 
had  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  rebel  lines 
impetuously  and  drive  them  in  dismay  to  Eichmond.  They  had  been 
baffled.  Instead  of  being  the  a^aUants,  they  had  been  put  upon  the 
defensive.  Even  now  whisperings  began  to  arise  of  the  necessity  of  a 
retreat.  To  add  to  the  gloom,  nothing  whatever  had  been  heard  from 
General  Stoneman.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  sent,  on 
a  bold  cavalry  raid,  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  forces,  to  cut  their  com- 
munications with  Eichmond,  by  burning  their  depots,  tearing  up  the 
railroads,  and  destroying  the  bridges.  It  was  feai'ed  that  he  had  failed, 
and  that  large  reenforeements  from  the  Southern  array  would  be  pushed 
up  by  rail  to  the  Eappahannoek.  Hence  there  was  cause  for  much 
anxiety. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Sedgwick,  on  Saturday,  had  crossed  the  Eap- 
pahannoek,  below  !Frederickaburg.  The  three  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
by  midnight  had  all  crossed  in  safety.  At  four  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
they  were  on  the  march  for  Fredericksburg,  Gallantly  they  carried  the 
first  line  of  the  rebel  intrenchments.  They  thus  attained  a  position  but 
about  six  miles  from  General  Hooker.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  4th,  the 
rebels  came  upon  him  in  strong  force.  Gradually,  notwithstanding  the 
destructive  fire  which  tore  their  ranks,  they  crowded  Mm  back  towards 
Banks's  Ford,  In  the  terrible  battle  General  Sedgwick  lost  nearly  four 
thousand  men.  The  next  day  he  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  with  most  of  his  trains  and  camp  equipage.  General  Lee,  having 
haflied  all  the  plans  of  General  Hooker,  turned  upon  General  Sedgwick 
with  numbers  which  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  gallant  patriot  general 
was  driven  back  across  the  Eappahannock. 

Monday  was  with  General  Hooker  an  anxious,  busy  day,  of  many  fierce 
skirmishes,  but  of  no  decisive  battle.  The  rebel  batteries  of  flying  artillery 
were  continually  throwing  shells  into  our  ranks.  During  Tuesday,  every 
energy  of  the  array  was  employed  in  preparing  for  a  retreat.     The  night 
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was  dark  and  rainy.  At  ten  o'clock,  in  tlie  midst  of  gloom,  diaeomfort,  and 
Bniversal  despondency,  tlie  humiliating  retreat  commenced.  The  hazardous 
passage  was  safely  ejected.  A  fortunate  sudden  rise  of  the  river  prevent- 
ed Lee  from  pursuing.  IVoin  this  short,  ingloi-ioiis,  disastrous  campaign, 
our  troops  returned  to  their  old  camping-ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

G-eneral  Stoneman'a  cavalry  raid  was  heroicady  conducted.  He  de- 
stroyed an  immense  amount  of  rebel  property,  and  raarelied  almost  within 
sight  of  the  spires  of  Richmond.  The  disaster  which  General  Hooker  had 
encountered  prevented  him  from  deriving  any  special  advantage  from  this 
gallant  raid.  On  the  6th  of  May,  General  Ilooker  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  troops,  cl<«ing  with  the  following  words  :— 

"The  events  of  last  week  may  swell  with  pride  the  hcai't  of  every 
oiHcer  and  soldier  of  this  army.  We  have  added  new  lustre  to  its  foiTner 
i-enown.  We  have  made  long  marches,  crossed  rivers,  snrprised  the  enemy 
in  his  intrenchmenta,  and,  wherever  we  have  fought,  have  inflicted  heavier 
hlowB  than  we  have  received.  We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  five  thou- 
sand prisoners ;  fifteen  colors ;  captured  and  brought  off  seven  pieces  of 
artillery ;  placed  hors  du  combat  eighteen  thousand  of  his  chosen  troops ; 
destroyed  his  depots  filled  with  vast  amounts  of  stores ;  deranged  his 
communications ;  captured  prisoners  within  the  fortifications  of  hk  capital, 
and  filled  his  country  with  fear  and  consternation.  We  liava  no  other 
regret  than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave  companions,  and  in  this 
we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  they  have  fallen  in  the  hohest  cause 
ever  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle." 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  correctness  of  most  of  these  statements,  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsvillo  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  humihation.  We  had 
unquestionably  a  larger  force  in  the  field  than  the  rebels.  We  had  thou- 
sands of  men  and  acres  of  artillery  which  were  not  brought  into  action. 
At  every  point  of  contact  the  rebels  outnumbered  us,  and  drove  ns  across 
the  river.  There  was  never  a  more  decided  patriot  or  a  more  heroic 
fighter  than  General  Hooker.  The  preliminaries  of  the  battle  were  con- 
ducted with  consummate  military  ability.  The  soldiers  fought  with  all 
the  bravery  which  ever  characterized  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The 
final  discomfiture  and  retreat  are  inexplicable.* 

It  is  difBcult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  numbers  engaged  m  this 
battle.     The  following  estimate  has  been  made : — 

*  Tho  Committofl  on  the  Conduct  of  tho  War  thus  aoaount  for  the  failure  of  General  Hoolcar's 
campaign  when  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;^ 

"It  would  appear  from  «ll  the  testimoaj'  that  there  were  three  cauaeB,  perhaps  four, 
which  contributed  craoh  to  render  this  campaign  unsuceesafnl,  after  it  had  been  so  snoceaafuUy 
begun.  Those  cauaas  were,  the  stampede  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  on  the  1st  of  May,  by  which, 
tlie  enemy  were  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  gronnd  which  commanded  the  position  of  tho 
Union  army  at  ChancellotaTille ;  then  the  injury  which  General  Ilooker  sustained  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  May,  by  which  the  army  was  deprived  of  the  direction  which  waa  so  neooBsary 
at  that  time  ;  then  the  failure  by  General  Sadgwielt  to  cany  out  the  orders  he  had  receiTed  to 
ISiIl  upon  the  rear  of  Lee's  forces  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  ;  and  the  entire  failuro  of  tha 
cavalry,  under  General  Slonemaa,  to  perform  thu  part  assigned  to  it,  the  severing  of  Loo'a  o<-ih- 
mimicatiODS  wilh  Riolmiond." 
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Leb*s  Armt, 

Hew  York   "Tribune,"  March  26th,  1864 49,100 

Kew  York  " Herald,"  March  26tb,  1864 64,000 

PoUard's  "  Southera  History  oE  the  Wat" 50,000 

Hooker's  Aemy. 

American  "Annual  Bocyclopssiiia" 120,000 

Hew  York  "  IVibuae,"  March  26th,  1864 123,000 

PoUard'e  "Southern  Hiatory  " 150,000 

New  York  "Times" 160,300 

The  editor  of  the  New  Torlt  "  Times  "  had  such  opportunitieg  for  ohtain- 
ing  reliable  data  that  his  estimate  is  not  improhably  the  moat  correct. 

The  siege  of  Suffolk,  and  its  gallant  defence  by  Major-General  John  J. 
Peek,  to  wiiich  we  shall  refer  in  tlje  next  chapter,  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  campaign  of  Chancellor sville.  It  was  one  of  those  noise- 
leas  adventures  of  the  war,  upon  which  vast  results  depended,  and  was 
nevertheless  nearly  lost  sight  of,  in  the  midst  of  the  multiplicity  of  more 
imposing,  yet  not  more  heroic,  events  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

Among  the  many  heroic  regiments  at  the  battle  of  Chanecllorsville, 
none  suffered  more  severely  or  fought  more  heroically,  than  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Tolunteers,  raised  in  part  through  the  energy 
and  trained  by  the  skill  of  Colonel  Arthur  A.  JMcKuight.  It  was,  with 
its  heroic  leader,  ever  found  ready  for  any  needed  post  of  danger. 

Colonel  McKnight  was  eai'ly  cast  upon  his  own  exertions  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  As  a  son  and  brother  he  ministered  tenderly  to  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.  In  1861  he  raised  a  company  of  three-montha'  men, 
in  Brookville,  in  hia  native  State,  and  after  their  discharge  he  inter^ted 
himself  deeply  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
chosen  colonel  of  the  regiment.  His  discipline  was  strict,  perhaps  a  little 
stem ;  but  when  in  battle  or  review,  his  soldiers  bore  testimony  by  their 
conduct  to  the  faithful  instructions  of  their  commanding  officer.  Fair 
OaliS,  Fredericksburg,  and  Ohancellorsville  witnessed  their  gallantry. 
At  the  latter  place.  Colonel  Mcl^night,  while  leading  his  troops,  was 
struck  in  the  arm  by  a  ball,  which,  passing  through  it,  entered  his  head, 
near  the  left  eye,  and  he  was  instantly  killed.  His  heart  was  for  his 
whole  country.  He  was  ready  to  suifer,  to  fight,  to  die  for  it,  and  he  fell 
&  noble  sacrifice  upon'^its  altar. 
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CHAPTER   XXXn. 

THE    SIEGE     OF    SUFFOLK. 

(Mivj-,  laes.) 

DESiG-iTS  OP  THE  Rbisel  Gbnbrai.  Longsteeet. — Effiuiehct"  of  Union  OFFicEua. — Captuek  of 
,  HiLi.'3  Point  Baitbey.— Testimony  op  General  Bjx,— Ii'orces  in  1-'rokt  of  Bl-ppolk.— 
Lee's  FoitcB  at  CHAiioELLORSTiw.a 

Theee  is  a  small  stream,  called  the  l^ansemond,  flowing  from  tlie 
northwest  into  one  of  the  many  inlets  on  the  Yu'ginia  coast,  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Jaines  Eiver.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  stream  is  the  littlo 
town  of  Suffolk,  It  was  deemed  a  point  of  strategic  importance,  as  it  was 
situated  at  the  junction  of  two  raUways" — the  Norfolk  and  Potersburg, 
and  the  Portsmouth  and  Weldon. 

Major-General  John  J.  Peek  held  this  strategic  point  with  a  garrison  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  leader  and  his  intelligent  soldiers  ahke 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  post.  General  Peck  had  learned  from  a  captured 
rebel  mail  of  an  intended  surprise  upon  his  forces,  and  also  upon  those  at 
Portress  Monroe,  by  General  Longstreet,  one  of  the  most  able  and  daring 
of  the  rebel  commanders.  Lon^treet's  design  was  to  make  demonstrations 
upon  Newborn,  Little  Washington,  and  other  points  in  North  Carolina 
hoping  thus  to  draw  the  troops  away  from  the  main  position  he  intended  to 
attack.  These  feints-  upon  the  North  CaroHna  towns  were  made,  and 
General  Foster,  who  was  in  command  there,  was  compelled  to  call  for 
re  enforcements.  As  soon  as  Lon^treet  learned  that  troops  had  been  sent 
to  General  Poster,  he  hurried  on  towards  Suffolk. 

■General  Peck  was  on  the  alert.  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  storm  which 
was  about  to  burst  upon  him.  Longstreet,  Hill,  and  Hood,  with  five 
divisions  of  the  rebel  ai'my,  came  rushing  upon  our  lines,  expecting  to 
sweep  all  resistance  before  them.  They  were  met  with  solid  shot,  and 
bursting  shells,  and,  bristling  steel.  Admiral  Lee  had  sent  up  the  Nanse- 
mond  a  few  gunboats,  which  very  efficiently  cooperated  in  the  defence.  The 
firm  resistance  thus  presented  bitterly  disappointed  the  rebels.  They  had 
not  cherished  a  doubt  of  their  ability  to  cross  the  narrow  Nansemond,  seize 
the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  Suffolk,  capture  the  city  and  its  garrison,  with 
all  its  vast  stores,  and  then,  after  a  holiday  march,  to  occupy  Portsmouth 
and  Norfolk.     It  was  now  manifest  that  they  must  resort  to  a  siege, 

Longstreet's  first  object  was  to  drive  the  gunboats  from  the  river.  This 
could  apparently  be  easily  accomplished,  for  the  boats  were  small,  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  the  stream  narrow,  shallow,  and  crooked.  Under 
cover  of  the  night,  they  reared  batteries  at  several  points  which  com- 
manded the  stream,  and  placed  heavy  guns  in  position.     Fortunately,  the 
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river  fleet,  wHeh  consisted  of  but  six  armed  tags  and  ferry-boats,  waa 
commanded  by  two  young  officers — Captains  Lee  and  liowe — of  bravery 
and  aliill  equal  to  tbe  emergence. 

Brigadier-General  Getty  was  intrusted  with  tlie  command  of  the 
^Naneemond  Itiver.  Nobly  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  With  but  five  thou- 
sand men,  he  was  to  hold  a  river-line  eight  miles  long,  and  prevent  forty 
thousand  men  from  cro^iug  a  stream  too  narrow  to  allow  an  ordinary 
steamer  to  turn  around.  In  three  days,  by  iueredible  exertions,  he  con- 
structed bridges  and  corduroy  roads  over  creeks,  swamps,  and  ravines,  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  transportation  of  hia  troops  from  one  point  to  another. 
As  soon  as  rebel  batteries  were  iirimasked,  General  Getty,  aided  by  Colonel 
Dutton,  an  efficient  officer  of  engineers,  would,  during  the  night,  have  an 
opposing  battery  with  rifle-pits  constructed,  which  would  immediately  open 
a  deadly  fire  upon  the  rebels. 

About  BIX  miles  from  SufFolk,  there  was  an  elevated  projection  called 
Hill's  Point.  Here  the  rebels  reared  an  earthwork,  mounting  five  heavy 
rifled  guns.  !From  this  point  they  effectually  commanded  the  river.  Our 
guns  could  only  harmlessly  bury  their  shot  in  the  rebel  parapet.  One  of 
our  steamers,  the  Mount  "Washington,  having  been  disabled  by  a  battery 
higherup  the  stream,  drifting  down,  grounded  almost  directly  under  the  guns 
at  Hill's  Point.  Thus  crippled,  Lieutenant  Dawson  maintained  for  six  hours 
one  of  the  most  desperate  contests  recorded,  until  the  rising  tide  floated 
■  him  off.  Lieutenant  Gushing,  of  the  Commodore  Barney,  shared  in  this 
fight.  As  his  Httle  steamer  came  out  from  the  unequal  conflict,  she  showed 
the  wounds  of  fifty-eightf  balls  and  bullets  in  her  hull  and  machinery. 

Matters  now  seemed  desperate.  Admiral  Lee  was  compelled  to  order 
the  gunbo'ats  to  leave  the  Upper  iN'ansemond.  General  Peck  watched  the 
rebels  with  such  a  sleepless  eye,  that  they  could  not  leave  a  point  exposed 
without  receiving  a  damaging  blow.  He  worried  them  continually  with 
reconnoissancta  and  sorties,  after  driving  back  their  outpcats,  until  they 
reached  their  main  lines,  when  our  weak  colnnms  would  stubbornly  retire 
before  superior  numbers. 

About  this  time  there  took  place  what  may  be  called  a  very  neat  little 
afiair,  which  was,  nevertheless,  an  enterprise  calling  into  exercise  great 
soldierly  sagacity  and  courage.  The  rebels  had  taken  possession  of  a  sliglit 
elevation  on  the  ^ansemond  Biver,  where  they  had  erected  a  battery  of 
five  splendid  brass  guns.  Four  of  these  were  twelve-pound  howitzers,  and 
one  a  twenty-four-pounder.  Lieutenant  Dawson  proposed  to  General  Peck 
a  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  works  on  this  eminence,  called  Hill's  Point 
Battery.  It  seemed  feasible,  and  met  with  the  General's  cordial  appi-oval, 
and  it  was  most  gallantly  executed. 

The  battery  was  very  advantageously  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  stream, 
where  it  commanded,  in  both  directions,  reaches  of  the  river  for  several 
miles.  Lieutenant  Dawson's  design  was  to  dislodge  the  rebels  and  re- 
lieve them  of  their  guns.  The  Eighth  Connecticut  Regiment  and  six  com- 
panies of  the  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  consisting  in  all  of  but  two  hundred 
men,  but  as  heroic  a  band  of  veteran  soldiers  as  ever  faced  a  battery, 
were  marahalled  for  tlio  enterprise.    Under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
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E.  Ward,  of  the  Connecticut  Eighth,  they  embarked  on  hoard  the  gunboat 
Stepping  Stonea.     Their  orders  were  :— 

"  When  the  boat  touches  the  land,  let  every  man  spring  ashore  at 
once.  Do  not  stop  to  call  the  roll  or  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  but  rush 
impetuously  forward  the  whole  band,  without  regard  to  military  order, 
directly  upon  the  batteiy." 

Cautiously  the  gunboat  steamed  up  the  narrow  river,  until  it  came 
■within  sight  of  the  rebels.  The  foe  was  on  the  alert,  with  every  gun 
shotted,  and  trained  to  blow  the  audacious  steamer  out  of  the  water. 
Creeping  slowly  along  beneath  a  banlt  which  slightly  sheltered  them  for 
a  time,  they  crowded  on  all  steam,  and  feigned  that  they  were  about  to 
mahe  a  desperate  attempt  to  run  the  battery.  But  suddenly,  just  as  they 
emerged  from  the  sheltering  bluff,  they  tm-ned  the  bow  of  the  steamer 
towards  the  shore.  The  boat  struck ;  the  gang-planks  were  thrown  out, 
and  before  the  rebels  could  recover  from  their  amazement,  in  leas  than 
"  five  seconds,"  every  man  sprang  to  the  shore.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
in  their  ardor,  leaped  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  water.  There  was  not 
an  instant  of  delay.  Without  any  attempt  at  organization,  officers  and 
men  all  intermingled,  they  rushed  along  with  loud  eheere  through  a  ravine, 
and,  without  the  discliarge  of  a  single  shot,  charged  upon  the  rear  of  the 
battery.  The  rebels  had  no  time  to  turn  their  guns.  They  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  coustemation,  that  they  attempted  no  resistance  whatever, 
but  threw  up  their  hands,  screaming,  "Don't  fire  I  don't  lire;  wo  cave, 
we  eave !" 

The  battery  was  taken  without  the  firing  of  "a,  bullet  or  the  infiiction 
of  the  slightest  wound.  But  the  hardest  task  still  remained.  Within  the 
sound  of  any  one  of  those  heavy  guns,  there  was  a  rebel  army  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men  encamped.  The  tidings  of  the  capture  would  speedily 
reach  their  ears.  In  addition  to  the  guns  captured,  the  patriot  troops  had 
taken  one  hundred  and  twelve  rebel  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  sent  on 
board  the  gunboat,  and  every  man  was  immediately  working  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  in  removing  the  guns  and  military  stores.  The  cannon  were 
speedily  trundled  over  a  ploughed  field  to  the  bluff,  and  were  hardly  there, 
when  the  rebels  came  rushing  on  in  great  numbers,  swarming  through  the 
woods.  Quite  a  fieroe  battle  ensued,  the  patriots  driving  back  the  foe 
with  the  guns  and  ammunition  which  had  been  just  wrested  from  them. 
The  captured  guns  were  as  by  magic  ranged  ai-ound  the  bluff,  and  several 
howitzers  were  dragged  by  the  marines  from  the  gunboats  on  to  the  bank. 
^  vigoroxis  fire  was  opened  upon  the  rebels  wherever  they  ventured  to 
show  themselves  in  the  woods.  But  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
pouncing  down  from  their  encampments  upon  the  heroic  little  band,  ia 
strength  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  In  the  mean  time  reenforec- 
ments  were  sent  to  the  patriots.  They  threw  up  redoubts,  dug  rifie-pits, 
and  were  soon  so  firmly  established  in  the  position  which  they  had  won, 
that  no  efforts  of  the  foe  could  dislodge  them.  The  chagrin  of  the  rebels 
was  excessive,  and  the  exultation  of  the  National  troops  correspondingly 
great.  It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  feat  with  but  two  hundred  men  to  cap- 
ture and  hold  a  strong  battery,  while  whole  brigades  of  rebels  were  within 
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a  mile  of  the  spot.  Though  not  a  man  ■waa  harmed  on  either  side  in 
taking  the  battery,  in  the  subsequent  conflict  the  patriots  lost  four  in 
killed  and  twelve  in  wounded. 

This  important  capture  so  alarmed  the  rebels  that  they  began  imme- 
diately to  act  upon  the  defensive.  Protective  lines  of  great  strength  were 
promptly  reared  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  They  felled  trees,  planted 
abatis,  and  resorted  to  every  other  source  of  skilful  engineering,  thus 
paying  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  small  but  gallant 
band  who  baffled  all  their  efforts. 

General  Peck  divided  his  line  of  defence  into  sections,  which  he  in- 
trusted to  his  subordinates.  To  .General  Getty  waa  assigned  the  longest 
and  the  weakest  portion.  His  men,  guided  by  the  engineering  skill 
of  Colonel  Button,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  responsibility  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  line,  worked  uncomplainingly  all  the  day  upon  forts,  pits, 
bridges,  batteries,  and  roads,  while  at  night  they  often  performed  picket 
or  fatigue  duty.  Eeenforcements  were  now  rapidly  arriving  for  both 
parties.  jLongstreet  had  lost  his  chance.  The  following  dispatch  from 
General  Dix  to  tlie  "War  Department  is  ono  among  the  many  testimonials 
that  the  defence  of  Suffolk  should  be  included  among  the  most  heroic 
deeds  of  the  war : — 

"  I  deem  it  due  to  the  forces  at  Suffolk  to  notice  briefly  their  gallant 
conduct  during  the  last  six  days.  On  Tuesday,  General  Peck's  right  was 
attacked,  and  the  enemy's  advance  was  gallantly  met  by  Colonel  Foster's 
light  troops,  driving  him  back  to  the  line  of  his  pickets.  Anderson's 
Division  waa  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  water-front,  with  our  gun- 
boats and  batteries,  and  suffered  materially.  On  "Wednesday,  a  rebel 
battery  of  twonty-pounder  rifled  gmis  was  effectually  silenced,  and  an 
attack  on  the  Smith  Briggs,  an  armed  quartermaster's  boat,  was  repulsed. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  on  our  lines,  but  all  have  been  foiled. 
The  storming  of  the  enemy's  battery  near  the  west  branch  of  the  Nanse- 
mond,  by  General  Getty  and  the  gunboats  under  Lieutenant  Dawson  of 
tlie  navy,  and  the  capture  of  six  guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners,  closes 
the  operations  of  the  six  days,  against  the  enemy's  large  force,  very  satis- 
factorily." 

Longstreet  was  exceedingly  loath  to  relinquish  the  prize  he  had  so 
confidently  expected  to  gain.  He  made  a  few  last,  despairing  efforts,  and 
then  prepared  to  retire,  and  join  General  Lee  in  his  severe  conflict  with 
General  Hooker.  But  General  Peck,  ever  on  the  alert,  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  the  enemy  to  retire  without  merited  chastisement.  On  the  3d 
of  May,  two  columns  were  sent  across  the  river  to  attack  the  retiring 
rebels.  General  Getty  led  one,  seven  thousand  strong.  The  other,  much 
smaller,  was  under  Colonel  Dutton.  They  encountered  a  strong  rear- 
guard, formidably  posted.  Our  troops  attacked  them,  and  from  morning 
until  night,  assailed  them  in  an  incessant  battle,  driving  them  from  all 
their  advanced  positions.  Exhausted  by  the  herculean  toils  of  the  day, 
the  patriot  troops  slept  soundly  through  the  night.  "When  they  awoke 
the  nest  morning,  the  rebels  had  stolen  away.  The  patriots,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  started  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  the  foe.     They  captured  a  few 
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linndred,  "but  the  main  body  liad  escaped  across  the  Ekelrwater.  Thns 
ended  the  siege  of  Suffolk. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  General  Ilill  was  confronting  Suffolk  with  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  rebel  troops.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lee  had 
bver  fifty  thousand  men  at  Ohancelloi^ville.  One  object  of  Stoneman's 
raid  was  to  prevent  the  rebel  general  from  receiving  reenforeements  from 
Sffiolk.  Strange,  incomprehensible  was  the  fatality  by  which  that  nmn- 
ber  drove  the  patriot  army,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
across  the  Uappahannock.  The  mystery  of  the  disaster  at  Chancellors- 
ville  has  never  been  solved.  From  the  most  reliable  eTidenee  which  can 
be  obtained.  General  Lee's  army,  at  the  tune  of  the  battle  of  ChancellorB- 
ville,  consisted  of  eight  divisions,  each  about  eight  thousand  strong.  Four 
of  these  divisions  had  been  sent  under  Longstreet  for  the  capture  of  Suf- 
folk, leaving  but  four  to  assail  General  Hooker,  General  Wise,  with  five  thou- 
sand men,  made  a  demonstration  upon  "Williamsburg,  in  order,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  to  weaken  Suffolk.  After  the  feint,  his  troops  undoubtedly 
joined  Longstreet.  Not  less  than  twelve  thousand  troops  joined  Long- 
street  from  Korth  Carolina,  That  General  Peck,  with  the  limited  force 
under  his  command,  should  have  held  in  check  and  defeated  the  designs 
of  such  superior  numbers,  testifies  alike  to  his  military  ability  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  troops. 

Had  not  General  Peck  kept  a  large  force  of  rebels  busy  at  Suffolk,  it 
is  probable  that  the  repulse  at  Ohancellorsville  would  have  proved  a  terri- 
ble disaster.  It  appears  to  be  clearly  established  that  Longstreet  took  no 
part  in  the  battle  at  Chancellors  ville.  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  his 
official  report  of  the  battle,  transmitted  to  the  rebel  Congress  by  Jeff. 
Davis,  December  Slst,  1863,  says  of  General  Longstreet,  that  he  "  was 
detached  for  service  south  of  the  James  River  in  February,  and  did  not 
rejoin  the  army  till  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville." 

The  rebel  troops  who  had  been  so  gallantly  repulsed  at  Suffolk  soon 
after  joined  General  Lee,  and  then,  in  a  combined  force  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  commenced  their  memorable  invasion  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  Lee  had  at  Gettysburg  nearly  fifty  thousand 
more  men  than  he  had  at  Chancellorsville, 
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The  Pu.(f  OF  Gbsebal  Lbb. — Rebel  SynpATBiaBRs.— Apathy   op  the   PEBNSYLVAinABS. — 

EifBBOBTIO  MOVBUBKT  OP  GeNEKAL  HOOKKR. — GEffEItlL  MB4DB  iNTBStED  WITB  THB  Coil- 
MANO. — GOKCBNTBATION  OP  THE    ARMIES   AT    GBrTTSEUltG. DBSCEIPTION  OP   THE   REQIOW. 

Thb  Theeb  Date'  Battle. — Dbatb  op  General  EEysoLns.^REPijLSE  of  tub  Rbbbls, 
— Ibcidbnts  of  the  Fight. — Tee  Retreat  abb  Puesuit. — Scenes  apteb  the  Battle. — 
The  Sahitaby  Commission. — Anecdotes. 

It  had  become  nece^ary  for  Lee  to  advance.  The  restless  sentiment 
of  the  South  called  for  Buch  a  movement.  The  hearts  of  the  rebels  chafed 
under  the  galling  consciousness  that  the  Uorth,  as  a  whole,  sat  prosper- 
ously comfortable  in  its  home,  and  waged  the  war  at  arm's  length,  out 
of  sight  of  its  women  and  children,  and  fed  ite  armies  from  the  disputed 
fields.  In  their  infatuated  ignorance,  they  beheved  that  it  was  only 
necessary  that  Lee  should  move  rapidly  into  the  rich  farm-lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  reverse  the  humiliating  picture,  to  replenish  their  dwindling 
supplies,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  North  the  bitter  and  actual  presence  of 
war  in  their  midst.  The  only  show  of  reason  for  this  extraordinary  im- 
preaaion  seems  to  have  been  in  the  undeniable  reduction  of  the  Army  of 
tjie  Potomac  by  the  return  of  many  regiments  whose  terra  of  service  had 
expired,  and  in  the  well-understood  position  of  the  dastardly  peace  party 
at  the  North,  which  was  recognized  as  clearly  as  it  was  despised,  in  its 
readiness  to  betray  the  Christ  of  Freedom  with  its  loathsome  kiss.  Some 
rumors  of  dissatisfaction  and  degeneracy  in  the  forces  of  Hooker,  after  the 
luckless  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  also  prevailed,  and  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  boastful  anticipations  with  which  the  movement 
was  urged. 

The  rebel  military  leadei^,  it  is  believed,  hoped  to  combine  in  their 
tempting  programme  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Hooker's  army,  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  and  a  general  forage  of  Pennsylvania,  with  operationa 
as  much  more  extensive  and  destructive,  and  as  much  farther  north,  as 
circumstances  should  appear  to  favor.  That  such  a  gigantic  scheme  should 
have  appeared  feasible  to  the  sagacious  Lee,  as  he  looked  upon  his  worn 
and  illy-fitted,  though  magnificently  organized  army  of  ninety  thousand 
men,  is  one  of  those  stupendous  blunders  which  are  freighted  with  conse- 
quences of  such  eternal  moment,  that  they  seem  to  be  explainable  only  on 
the  theory  of  the  ancient  belief  that  there  are  those  whom  the  gods  wish 
to  desti-oy.  In  their  inexplicable  and  causeless  confidence,  the  rebel  leaders 
disdained  secrecy,  and  flauntingly  proclaimed  their  intentions  far  and  near. 
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'For  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  army  was  ready  to  move,  spicy  edi. 
torials  in  their  leading  papers  disenssed  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
difl'orent  routes  by  wliich  the  army  might  reach  its  destination,  and  gloated 
in  premature  delight  over  the  golden  plenty  with  which  they  would  be 
feasted  and  supplied,  through  love,  by  thsir  Copperhead  friends,  and 
through  fear,  by  their  foes.  Every  day  brought  reports  from  all  sources, 
minute  and  reliable,  of  these  boasts,  and  of  the  preparations  for  movement 
of  which  they  were  the  forerunners.  But  there  seemed,  in  some  quarters, 
and  in  those,  too,  where  it  would  have  been  least  looked  for,  a  strange  in- 
■  sensibility  to  the  approaching  danger— none  the  less  real  that  it  was  so 
boldly  unmasked.  Most  apathetic  of  all  were  the  farmers,  whose  lands 
lay  plainly  in  the  road  of  the  invaders,  and  upon  whose  granaiies  and 
stables,  the  hungry  and  revengeful  eyes  of  .the  approadiing  foe  were  fixed. 
It  was  impossible  to  rouse  them  to  any  concerted  action ;  almost  impossi- 
ble to  convince  their  phlegmatic  indifference  that  there  was  any  nece^ity 
for  action  at  all. 

Fortunately  General  Hooker  was  on  the  alert,  and  by  his  attack  on 
General  Stuart  at  Beverly  Ford,  moat  seriously  deranged  J;he  entire  rebel 
plan.  This  attack  was  made  by  a  cavalry  force  under  General  Pleasonton, 
and  besides  compelling  Stuart  to  fall  back  and  abandon  his  intention  of 
harassing  and  diverting  Hooker's  advance,  gave  us  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  a  perusal  of  the  private  papers  of  the  discomfited  commander. 
Among  these  were  found  the  general  order  for  a  rapid  advance  into  Penn- 
sylvania— -thus  making  apparent  both  the  plan  of  the  rebels  and  the 
means  needful  to  thwart  it.  General  Hooker,  with  his  characteristic 
enei^,  put  his  army  at  once  in  motion,  and  then  commenced  the  race,  which 
was  one  neither  of  swiftness  nor  of  strength,  but  of  subtle  caution.  The 
intricacy  of  the  positioKS  at  this  crisis  has  hardly  been  appreciated.  Too 
precipitate  a  concentration  northward  for  the  defence  of  Pennsylvania 
would  leave  Wasliington  open.  Too  exclusive  regard  to  Washington 
might  bring  ruin  on  the  border.  The  masterly  skill  with  which  General 
Hooker,  while  hurrying  on  by  forced  marches,  still  held  his  forces  so  dis- 
posed as  to  guai'd  against  both  these  perils,  so  as  to  be  instantly  ready  to 
meet  either,  has  written  him  a  general  for  all  time,  and  will  forever  lead 
the  student  of  the  history  of  tliis  war  to  regret,  tliat  there  should  have 
been  occasion  for  his  sudden  removal  from  command  at  the  very  crisis  of 
danger. 

In  the  mean  time  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  idle.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  General  Couch  and  Major-General  W.  S.  H.  Brooks  had 
been  detailed  for  the  command  of  its  defence ;  General  Couch  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Susquehanna,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Harrisburg,  which 
was  seriously  menaced,  and  Major-General  Brooks  to  tlie  Department  of 
the  Monongahela,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Pittsburg.  The  next  day 
stirring  appeals  were  issued  by  both  commanders,  and  by  Governor  Curtin 
of  Pennsylvania,  summoning  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  the  defence  of 
their  homes.  The  response  was  tardy  and  incomplete.  Distrust  of 
Government  measures,  uncertainty  as  to  what  point  would  be  the  one  of 
most  real  and  immediate  danger,  and,  more  than  all,  phlegm,  held  back  the 
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feet  whieli  aliould  havo  flown  to  the  service  of  their  threatened  State. 
New  York  and  Kew  Jersey  mihtia  were  more  promptly  ofE'ered ;  and  after 
the  rebel  Jenkins,  with  his  cavalry,  had  swept  throngh  Chambersbnrg  and 
the  valleys  west  of  the  South  Mountain,  gathering  up  audaciously  the 
hoRes,  cattle,  and  stores  of  all  tinde,  which  had  not  been  concealed  from 
them,  Pliiladelphia  opened  her  eyes,  and  arose  with  some  show  of  earnest 
activity. 

The  week  was  one  of  terror,  confusion,  and  doubt.  The  vast  army  of 
Lee,  like  a  giant  monster  preparing  to  spring,  turning  its  head  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that,  making  deceptive  dashes,  and  then  retiring  stealthily 
into  concealment,  was  working  its  way  slowly  onward,  but  to  what  precise 
point,  no  one  knew,  no  one  could  dare  predict.  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington were  equally  in  panic,  since,  though  but  one  was  in  immediate  dan- 
ger, it  might  be  either.  Baltimore  also,  on  Monday  evening,  the  29th,  had 
been  startled  nearly  ont  of  its  disloyal  wits,  by  the  impudent  daring  of  a 
few  rebel  horsemen,  who  had  ventured  sufficiently  near  the  city  to  insure 
the  report  of  their  presence  being  carried  in  by  ewift-rnnning  fright. 
Anxious  patriotism,  all  over  the  country,  held  ite  breath,  and  waited  from 
day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  for  some  decisive  news.  On  Saturday,  the 
27th,  in  the  simple  but  forcible  words  of  one  of  the  clearest-sighted  corre- 
spondents of  the  war,  "  nobody  knew  what  Lee  was  about,"  On  Monday 
all  was  changed.  It  was  apparent  that  he  was  concentrating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gettysburg — -devoted,  hallowed  Gettysburg !  The  rebel 
Generals  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  at  li'ayetteville,  and  on  the  night  of 
Monday,  the  29th,  their  camp-fires  blazed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain,  in  full  view  of  Gettysburg. 

General  Meade,  who  had  assumed  the  command  on  the  38th,  made  in- 
stant and  corresponding  changes  in  the  position  of  his' troops,  sending  General 
Buford,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  with  a  cavalry  force  of  six  thousand  men,  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  on  the  Chamhersburg  road,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night.  The  First  Corps,  numbering  eight  thousand  men,  under 
the  lamented  General  Reynolds,  and  the  Eleventh  Corps,  numbering  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  under  General  Howard,  were  sent  to  a  position  on  the 
southwest,  within  four  miles  of  Gettysburg,  where  they  also  encamped. 
Of  the  rebel  forces,  Hill's  Corps,  and  that  of  Longstreet,  with  two  divisions 
of  Ewell's,  were  encamped  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  Strange 
sight  for  the  peaceful  stars  of  heaven,  throngh  the  hours  of  that  summer 
night— one  hundred  and  five  thousand  sleepingmen,who  were  to  meet  each 
other  in  deadly  fight  on  the  morrow,  to  thousands  of  whom  the  next  sleep 
would  be  the  sleep  of  death !  Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  this 
battle,  it  wiU  bo  necessary  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  situation 
of  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  points  occupied  by  the  diiferent 
corps  of  each  army.  By  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  the  de- 
scription will  be  intelligible.  Between  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  Catoctin 
and  the  South  Mountain,  is  a  narrow  valley  which  has  always  been  distin- 
guished for  its  fertile  beauty.  At  tho  head  of  this  valley,  on  a  gentle  west- 
ern slope,  and  forming  a  focal  centre  for  roads  running  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  hes  the  town  of  Gettysburg,      A  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town 
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runs  jKock  Creek,  the  eliief  of  tlie  Iiead-waters  of  the  Monoeacj  Biver, 
The  situation  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  as  it  is  the  shire  town  of 
Adams  County,  and  a  town  of  some  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  quite 
a  business  and  social  centre  for  that  part  of  the  State.  We  will  imagine 
tliat  we  are  approaching  the  town  from  the  southeast,  on  the  Baltimore 
road. 

Loolcing  towards  the  north,  we  see  a  high  wooded  ridge,  which  we  as- 
cend by  a  gradual  siope.  At  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  on  our  left,  is  holy 
ground,  long  since  baptized  in  tears,  where  for  years  the  cherished  dead 
of  Gettysburg  have  been  laid  to  sleep  that  sleep  wliich  no  thunders  but 
those  of  the  archangel's  final  trump  can  disturb, 

"Life's  labor  done,  Beoucely  laid  in  this  their  last  retreat, 
Uiiheeded  o'er  their  eileiit  dust,  the  storniB  of  life  shall  beat." 

On  their  right,  half  a  mite  distant,  is  ground  now  no  less  lioly — ne^vly 
consecrated  by  tlie  baptism  of  blood— the  God-inspired  position  of  Stein- 
wehr  early  in  Wednesday's  fight. 

These  two  positions  are  most  essential  to  be  remembored.  As  we  fol- 
low this  Cemetery  Kidge  southward,  we  find  it  at  first  curving  towards  the 
east,  diminishing  in  height,  and  crossed  by  the  Taneytown  road ;  but  it 
rises  again  suddenly  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  cemetery,  and 
forms  two  hills,  well  defined  and  rock-sided,  called  Round  Top  and  Little 
Eound  Top.  Upon  the  summit  of  Eound  Top,  General  Meade  established 
his  signal-station,  and  posted  the  extreme  left  of  Iiis  line. 

A  mile  away  to  tlie  northwest  rises  Seminary  Hill,  with  its  wooded 
crest  sloping  gracefully  towards  the  south.  At  its  base  is  the  Lutheran 
Seminary.  Upon  this  outer  and  lower  ridge,  which,  bending  in  towards 
the  town,  crossed  the  Chambersburg,  HsigersLo^!?^  and  Emmetsburg  roads, 
General  Lee  concentrated  his  army  in  a  line  about  eight  miles  in  extent. 
Thus  posted,  they  formed  a  circling  sweep  around  the  higher  Cemetery 
Kidge,  upon  which  the  patriot  troops  were  stationed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  1st,  General  Keynolds,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  orders  to  occupy  Gettysburg,  sent  forward  a  reconnoitring 
body  of  cavalry,  under  General  Buford,  whiiah  was  almost  immediately 
engaged  by  the  rebel  advance.  General  Reynolds,  who  was  following 
closely  with  the  First  Corps,  kindled  to  martial  rage  by  tlie  first  sound  of 
battle,  dashed  into  and  through  the  town,  and,  forming  his  line  under  cover  of 
Seminary  Ilill,  opened  instantly  a  furious  attack  upon  the  enemy,  boldly 
hurling  his  eight  thousand  war-worn  veterans  against  twenty  thousand 
unwearied  by  marching.  Realizing,  however,  the  fearful  odds,  he  sent  an 
urgent  message  to  General  Howard  to  advance  aa  rapidly  as  possible  with 
the  Elaventh  Corps.  Tor  two  hours,  the  gallant  eight  thousand  not  only 
held  their  ground,  but  fiercely  drove  back  their  foes,  whenever  they  charged 
upon  them ;  the  left  wing  standing  firm  aa  a  rock,  and  the  right,  though 
weaker  and  often  so  heavily  pressed  that  it  was  forced  to  yield  temporarily, 
dashing  up  the  hill  again,  and  defiantly  regaining,  with  a  thinner  line,  its 
original  position.     Glorious  among  the  Spartan  corps  flashed  the  Iron 
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Brigade* — ^well named — reaistle^  aa  "Western  nerve  and  muscle  can  be — 
clutching  helple^  in  their  grasp  the  entire  rebel  brigade  of  General 
Archer,  wliieh  had  sought  to  turn  their  flank.  Foremost  in  the  fray  rode 
the  undaunted  Keynolds,  to  meet,  alas  1  the  relentless  death  which 
had  raarlied  his  brave  life  for  that  day's  first  crown  of  holy  sacrifice. 
No  time  was  there,  however,  to  stay  even  for  a  look  at  the  dead.t 
The  courageous  Doubleday,  who  had  brought  tried  nerves  from  Sumter's 
walls,  sprang  into  the  breach,  and  the  fight  went  on,  Noon  camo,  and 
passed,  and  no  help  for  the  dwindling  band,  who  stood  among  their  dead 
immovable.  At  last,  at  one  o'clock,  came  Barlow's  and  Schurz's  Divisions 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  burning  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  Ohaneellorsvillej 
and  eager  to  save  tlie  hard-pressed  First.  They  formed  on  the  right,  and 
stayed  the  faltering  line  for  a  space.  The  remainder  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  under  Steinwehr,  was  moved  rapidly  forward  to  occupy  Cemetery 
Hill.  This  order  on  the  part  of  Howard,  the  noble  and  Christian  gonera!, 
was  one  of  those  divine  inspirations  on  which  destinies  turn.  J  It  gave  him 
a,  stronghold  of  defence  and  shelter,  when  it  became  necessary  to  retire,  as 
his  military  eye  clearly  foresaw  that  it  must  soon  be,  when  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  were  confronted  by  forty  thousand.  From  one  until  nearly  four 
they  struggled  against  the  constantly  increasing  odds.  But  no  human 
bravery,  no  endurance  could  outlast  such  a  concentration  of  the  fire  of 
superior  numbers.  The  wearied  right,  which  had  been  most  sorely  tried 
tlirough  the  day,  yielded  first,  but  fell  back  steadily  till  they  readied  the 
town.  Here  an  ill  destiny  awaited  them.  Confused  by  their  officers 
attempting  to  manceuvre  them  through  cross- streets,  and  stung  by  the 
familiar  battle-yell  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson's  men  in  their  rear,  they  broke 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  fell  an  easy  and  wholesale  prey  to  their 
pursuers,  losing  one  thousand  and  tv.'u  Jiundred  men  in  tlie  incredibly  short 


*  "  Well-tried  troops  tliose— 7I10  fear  of  their  flinching ;  Teteraaa  of  a  score  of  battlea — in  the 
war,  Home  of  them,  from  the  very  start ;  with  the  first  at  Philippi,  Laurel  Hili,  Carrick's  Ford, 
Cheat  Mountain,  and  ail  the  Western  Virginia  campaign;  tmsteii  of  Shields  at  Winchester,  and 
of  Lander  at  Boronoj  and  Sloomerj  Gap ;  through  tlie  campaign  of  the  Sheniindoah  Valley,  and 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomao  in  every  march  to  the  red  alaiighter- sowing  that  still  had  brought 
no  harvest  of  victory.  Mereditii's  old  Iron  Brigade  was  the  Nineteentii  Indiana,  Twenty-fourth 
Miehigao,  Sixth  and  Saventh  Wisconsin — veterans  all,  and  well  mailed  with  the  brave  Hew 
Torkerg  whom  Wadsworlh  also  led." — Cincinnati  Oazetie, 

t  "  General  Reynolds  fell  a  victim  to  his  cool  bravery  and  zeal.  As  was  his  custom,  he  rode 
in  front  of  hia  men,  placing  tlicm  in  poaitiou,  and  urging  them  to  the  fight,  when  he  was  shot; 
through  the  head,  aa  was  supposed,  by  a  rebel  sliarpshooter,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  He 
lias  been  charged  with  rasimess,  with  prematurely  bringii^  on  the  battle.  It  would  bo  moro  just 
to  say  that  he  had  but  little  agency  in  bringing  it  on ;  that  it  was  forced  on  us  by  the  rebels ; 
that  if  they  had  not  been  held  in  cheek  that  day,  they  would  have  pressed  on  and  obtained  the 
impregnable  position  which  we  were  enabled  to  hold ;  and  that,  most  of  all,  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dense,  who  gave  us,  at  last,  a,  signal  victory,  was  in  the  arrangements  of  that  day." — Sates  on 
(As  Battle  of  Oetlyshtrg,  by  M.  Jacobs,  p.  27. 

t  "  The  other  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  General  Steinwehr,  by  tho  prudent  foro- 
thought  and  wise  generalship  of  General  Howard,  was  at  once  sent  forward  to  occupy  Cemetery 
Hill,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  town,  and  to  provide  for  tha  contingency  which  happened  three 
hours  afterwards,  and  which  he  must  haye  foreseen.  To  this  happy  forethought  we  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  God,  attribute  the  favorable  results  of  the  battle  of  the  two  suoooeding  days," 
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apace  of  twenty  minutes.  The  remainder  fled,  in  ntter  rent,  to  the  hills 
on  tho  Bonth,  where  they  were,  with  great  difficulty,  reorganized. 

In  tb.e  mean  time  the  sturdy  left  wing,  which  had  borne  bo  steady  a 
front  since  morning,  hacl  received  at  half-past  three  the  onset  of  A.  P. 
Hiii's  entire  corps.  In  vain  Generals  Donbleday,  Robinson,  and  the  in- 
domitable Wadsworfh,  with  his  Iron  Brigade,  stood  to  resist  it.  Tho  fire 
was  snch  as  veterans  never  saw  before.  Brave  men  sprang  fi'om  one  falling 
horse  to  another  and  anotlier.  In  thirty  minutes  Cutler's  Brigade  had 
not  one  staft"  officer  wlio  bad  not  lost  his  horse.  General  Cutler  himself 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him.  It  waB  ntter  carnage,  certain  death, 
not  war.  The  line  wavered ;  the  enemy  pressed  on ;  the  retreat  com- 
menced ;  pursued  and  pursuers  pushed  through  the  town  tumultuously ; 
Gettysburg  was  lost,  and  the  day  looked  dark  indeed.* 

Suddenly  from  the  Hill  of  Refuge  to  the  bouUi,  our  artilleiy  blazed  a 
defiant  check  to  the  triumphing  pursuit ;  all  was  not  lost ;  all  was  gained. 
A  rallying  centre,  a  position  difficult  to  assault,  and  time  for  the  Union 
forces  to  come  up,  was  all  that  we  needed.  Por  the  fii'st,  God  had  built  a 
hill ;  and  now  came  merciful  night,  to  give  us  the  second.  The  night  was 
passed  on  both  sides  in  making  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  morrow. 
Sadly  the  remnants  of  our  two  corps  busied  themselves  in  fortifying  the 
heights  which  had  saved  them  from  destruction  on  the  day  before,  but 
which  might  afford  them  only  a  grave  on  tlie  next. 

If  reenfor cements  did  not  reach  them  they  were  lost,  for  the  slaughter 
of  one  day  had  left  them  but  a  wearied  fragment  of  the  force  which  even 
in  the  outset  was  outnumbered  nearly  two  to  one.  The  glorious  Iron  Brigade, 
which  stood  up  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  strong  to  meet  the 
onset  of  Hill's  Corps,  reached  Cemetery  Hill  with  but  seven  hundred  men. 
The  brigade  by  its  side,  fifteen  hundred  men  at  noon,  at  night  read  its  roll 
of  death  and  wounds  and  loss,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  privates 
and  fifty-four  officers.  It  was  a  night  of  solemn  grief  and  earnest  work 
among  the  silent  monuments  of  the  dead. 

Below,  in  the  town,  the  flushed  and  boastful  rebels  rested  satisfied. 
They  jeered  at  the  dismayed  citizens,  and  vaunted  loudly  of  the  certain 
success  of  the  morrow.  But  they  little  knew  what  it  had  in  store.  Before 
midnight  our  feeble  and  exhausted  band  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Twelfth   Corps,  under  General  Slocum,  and  the    Third,  under  General 

*  "  Tie  ofSoarg,  brave  almost  always  to  a  fault,  sought  to  keep  them  in.  One— liis  name  de- 
Borves  to  be  remembered — Ciiptain  Eichardiion,  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin,  seized  the  oolora  of  a 
retreating  FencBylTania  regiment,  and  strove  to  rally  tho  men  around  their  flag.  It  was  in  vain  : 
done  but  troops  that  have  been  triad  aa  by  fire  can  be  re-formed  nnder  such  a  stonn  of  deatJl. 
But  the  captain,  left  alone  and  almost  in  the  rebel  hands,  held  on  to  the  flauntmg-  colors  of  anoUiet 
regiment,  Ulat  made  him  a  conspicuous  target,  and  brought  them  safely  ofll 

"  Wadaworth  still  holds  on — for  a  few  minutes  more  his  braves  protract  the  carnival  of  death. 
Doubledaj  managed  to  get  three  regiments  over  to  their  support ;  Colonel  Biddle's  Pennsylvania 
regiment  came  in  and  behaved  moat  gallantly.  Colonel  StephenBoa.  wlio  all  the  day  had  been 
serving  in  the  hottest  of  the  light  as  aide  to  Meredith,  reheved  a  wounded  colonel,  and  strove  to 
rally  his  regiment.  Meredith  himself,  with  his  Antietam  wound  hardly  yet  ceasing  to  pain  him, 
is  struck  again — amere  bruise,  howeT6r--on the  head,  with  a  pieceof  shelL  At  the  same  instant 
his  large,  heavy  horse  f^s,  mortally  wounded,  bears  the  general  under  him  to  the  ground,  and 
beats  him  there,  with  liis  head  and  shoolders,  ia  his  death  convulsions." — CincinndU  Otaette. 
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Sickles.  At  one  a.  m.,  the  confident  and  assured  bearing  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ill  their  midst,  gave  them  new  life  and  courage.  Shortly  after  day- 
light came  the  strong  aid  of  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps.  The  eun  of  Thurs- 
day rose  upon  a  clianged  picture.  The  hills  of  Cemetery  Eidge  bristlecj 
with  a  new  army,  and  the  rebels,  ■who  had  dreamed  through  tlie  night  of 
easy  and  unquestioned  victory  over  the  exhausted  siirvivora  of  Wednes- 
day's battle,  found  themselves,  to  their  dismay,  confronted  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae.  By  a  ghmce  here  at  the  map,  the 
leader  ean  comprehend  the  simple  beauty  of  General  Meade's  plan. 

Cemetery  Hiy,  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle  in  wliieh  our  forces 
were  disposed,  perfectly  commanded  the  town  and  the  entire  valley  in 
front,  through  which  the  rebels  must  advance  to  attack  our  centre.  Our 
lines,  gradually  diverging  from  this  central  tower  of  strength  to  the 
southwest  and  southe^t,  formed  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  outside  of  which, 
and  tlierefore  on  a  larger  triangle,  the  enemy  must  operate.  This  gave  us 
the  incalenlable  advantage  of  moving  on  the  inteiior  and  shorter  lines, 
and  enabled  us  to  throw  our  reserves,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps,  rapidly 
to  east  or  west,  as  might  he  most  needed.  Major-General  Howard  held 
the  centre,  with  the  Eleventh  Corps.  Tlie  right  leg  of  the  triangle  was 
made  by  the  remnant  of  the  First  Corps  and  the  Twelfth,  under  Major- 
General  Slocum,  and  lay  to  the  right  of  the  Baltimore  road.  The  left 
side  of  the  triangle  was  formed  by  the  Second  Corps,  under  Major- 
General  Hancock,  and  the  Third,  under  Major-General  Sickles,  and  lay 
between  the  Taneytown  and  Emmetsburg  roads.  Through  Thursday  fore- 
noon the  rebels  were  inexplicably  quiet.  Had  they  opened  tlie  attack  in 
the  early  morning,  before  our  rciinforcements  had  recovered  from  the 
fatigue  of  their  forced  marches,  and  before  the  careful  disposition  of  the 
different  corps  had  been  made,  the  resnlt  might  have  been  diiferent.  But 
they  were  occupied  in  making  temporally  fortifications  in  the  town,  in 
hurrying  up  the  rest  of  their  troops,  and  m  deliberating  upon  the  dilemma 
of  finding  themselves,  to  quote  from  General  Lee's  own  words,  "unex- 
pectedly confronted  by  the  Federal  army." 

The  afternoon  had  begun  to  wane  before  they  were  ready  to  make  the 
attack,  for  which  we  were  waiting,  silent  and  immovable  as  the  hills  on 
which  we  stood.  At  four  o'clock,  Longstreet  hurled  the  entire  strength  of  his 
division  against  our  left,  opening  with  a  storm  of  artillery,  and  then  plung- 
ing forward  with  an  infantry  charge.  The  brave  Third,  under  the  imper- 
turbable Sickles,  stood  lilie  granite  blocks.  They  were  tried  troops ;  the 
enemy,  thirty  to  forty  thousand  in  nmnber,  beat  vainly  on  their  Knes 
again  and  again.  But  a  new  danger  threatened  them  on  the  left  flank. 
Stealthily  one  of  Longstreet's  divisions  was  aiming  to  get  between  them 
and  Hound  Top  Hill.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  show  how 
fatal  would  have  been  the  succe^  of  this  manceuvre.  On  Kound  Top 
were  only  thi^e  or  four  batteries,  the  one  at  the  extreme  left  commanded 
by  Captain  Eigelow,  of  the  Massachusetts  Ninth.  "  For  God's  sake  hold 
on  till  we  can  get  up  more  batteries  and  men,"  was  Sieklea's  imploring  cry, 
rather  than  order.  His  infantiy  was  swaying  backward,  almost  breaking. 
No  wonder  under  such  an  overwhelming  chat^.     If  the.  artillery  failed. 
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ai  I  was  lost,  and  rebel  battenes  on  Kotind  Top  would  eheH  oiir  entire  line  1 
One  battery  of  the  foe  was  already  up.  Honor  even  to  rebels,  who  imlim- 
bered  their  pieces  at  the  ninzzlea  of  Bigelow's  guns  !  He  blew  the  devoted 
men  in  fragments  through  the  air.  Still  others  preeeed  on,  in  their  places, 
climbing,  reckless  of  death,  over  his  guns,  and  dashing  out  the  brains  of 
his  gunners.  Two  of  bis  sergeants,  three  of  hia  artillerisls,  twenty-two 
of  his  men  were  gone,  he  himself  shot  throngli  the  side,  his  horses  killed, 
four  of  his  guns  dragged  off  with  infernal  cheers,  and  still  he  held  the  hill, 
until  Major  McGilvray's  two  batteries  got  np  and  in  position  to  pour  in 
an  enfilading  fire. 

At  the  base  of  the  bill  was  General  Barnes  with  bis  division^ — all  brave 
men — Michigan,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  iNew  Tork.  Furiously  the 
enemy  threw  themselves  upon  them,  Kound  Top  must  be  held  if  the 
battle  were  not  to  be  lost.  Loud,  even  above  the  deadly  i-oar  of  the  can- 
non, rang  out  the  gallant  Colonel  Vincent's  words, "  Don't  yield  one  inch  !" 
But,  at  the  same  instant,  hia  inspning  voice  was  silenced.  Down,  from 
the  exposed  rock  on  which  he  bad  leaped,  waving  his  sword  in  the  air, 
he  fell,  bleeding,  in  the  agonies  of  a  shattered  thigh.  The  whole  division  of 
Barnes  stood  as  firm  as  the  ground  they  were  detej'mined  to  bold.  The 
rebels  came  on  yelling  and  running  with  the  fixed  bayonet  charge  wliich  so 
few  troops  can  withstand ;  but  the  patriots  did  not  waver.  It  was  not  an 
attack  in  line,  it  was  not  a  charge,  it  was  a  meUe,  a  carnival  of  death. 
Men  hewed  each  other's  faces ;  they  grappled  in  close  embrace,  murder  to 
both  ;  and  all  through  it  rained  shot  and  shell,  from  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  along  the  ridge.    ' 

"While  Barnes's  Division  was  thus  superlmmanly  i-esisting,  the  First  was 
in  danger  of  being  driven  back  and  almost  trampled  under  foot  hy  the  rush 
of  the  advancing ^nemy.  But  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  utter  annihila- 
tion, came  up  General  Ayres's  steady-mai'ching  division  and  turned  the 
tide  of  victor}'.  Gloriously  the  two  brigades  of  regnlara  swept  down,  saved 
'  the  First,  and  repelled  the  rebels.  These  were  the  men  who  held  on  all 
day  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  sullenly  looking  at  the  height*  they  could 
not  capture,  and  refusing  to  obey  the  order  to  fall  back,  though  their  am- 
munition was  gone,  and  they  were  powerless  to  advance. 

Great  deeds  were  performed  on  both  sides  in  this  desperate  struggle. 
Colonel  Jeffards,  of  the  Michigan  Fourth,  sprang  forward,  and  with  one 
band  snatched  a  flag  from  a  rebel  soldier,  while,  with  the  other,  be  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  bis  revolver  fall  in  the  rebel's  face.  A  sharp  bayo- 
net thrust  from  a  rebel  in  the  rear  gave  him  his  mortal  woimd,  and  he 
fell  to  the  earth,  holding  the  life-bought  flag  close  to  his  heart  with  the 
death-grasp.  The  rebel,  too,  dropped  instantly  by  an  avenging  bullet 
from  a  patriot's  hand.  And  there  they  lay,  as  they  fell,  the  three  brave  men, 
and  tlie  flag  drenched  with  their  common  blood. 

But  the  redemption  of  Round  Top  was  on  the  way.  General  Meade 
had  detailed  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Brigades  of  the  Pennsylvania  B^erves, 
commanded  by  General  Crawford,  to  clear  the  hill  of  the  enemy.  The 
gallant  Bucktails  led  the  charge.  Their  colonel  was  shot  down,  but  they 
pressed  on.     They  were  men  who  looked  from  the  smoky  hiR-tops  away 
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to  their  homes,  and  tliey  dashed  down  with  a  terrific  yell  of  rage,  tore  the 
whole  rebel  force  before  them  like  insects,  headlong  over  the  eharp  and 
rolling  Btones,  headlong  through  the  valley,  routed  and  scattered  into  the 
woods  beyond.  Then  they  returned  to  the  blood-bought  hill,  safe  now,  the 
captured  guns  all  retaken,  and  they  grimly  held  it  forty-five  honre,  till  the 
end  of  the  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  who  had  sworn  a  fearftil 
oatli  that  he  would  take  and  hold,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  the  hills  at  the 
east  of  the  Baltimore  road,  on  which  rested  our  right,  had  been  concen- 
trating his  forces  in  that  direction.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens 
when  Early's  Division  attacked  the  Eleventh  Corps,  which  was  posted  just 
northeast  of  Cemetery  Hill.  There  stood  General  Howard,  with  his  calm, 
manly,  honest  face.  "  An  empty  coat-sleeve  is  pinned  to  his  shoulder, 
memento  of  a  hard-fonght  field  before,  and  reminder  of  many  a  battle- 
scene  his  splendid  Christian  courage  has  illumined."  The  guns  were 
smoking,  too  hot  to  be  worked.  The  Louisiana  Tigers  swai'med  over  the 
wall,  and,  as  bravely  as  their  dead  comrades  at  lionnd  Top,  leaped 
over  the  very  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  and  were  beaten  off  by  our  men  in 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  clubs  and  stones.  After  heavy  losses,  they  sullenly 
fell  back.  A  simultaneous  attack  had  been  made  on  the  position  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  and  had  been  partially  successful.  Only  one  brigade  had 
been  left  to  guard  that  long  Kne  of  rifie-pits,  as  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
had  been  thrown  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard-pressed  centre  and  left. 
Over  the  mouths  of  the  pits  men  grappled  with  swift  bayonet  thrusts,  but 
our  men  were  too  few,  and  the  line  was  t(to  long.  Ewell  gained  a  foot- 
hold there,  which  on  the  morrowmight  give  him  the  Baltimore  pike.  This 
danger  on  the  right  clouded  the  glorious  succf^s  on  onr  left,  but  it  eould 
not  be  met  till  the  next  day,  for  night  had  again  descended  on  the  field  yet 
undetermined — another  night  of  groans  and  darlmess  and  death,  and  stern 
and  foreboding  preparation  for  another  bloody  morrow. 

Our  brave  men,  tender  as  strong,  found  time  and  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  these  terrible  hours,  to  iift  up  many  of  the  marble  stones  of  the 
cemetery  and  lay  them  reverently  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  less 
exposed  to  the  crashing  shot : — ^men  fighting  single-heartedly  for  freedom 
to  the  living,  mindful  of  honor  to  the  sacred  dead  1  In  the  town  all  was 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  The  terror-stricken  people  in  vain  endeavored 
to  learn  from  the  retunung  rebels  what  had  been  the  real  issue  of  the  day's 
fighting.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  they  were  less  assured  and  jubi- 
lant than  they  had  been  on  tlie  preceding  night,  and  their  involuntary 
bursts  of  indignation  against  the  Germans  betrayed  their  keen  sense  of 
some  Iras  at  their  hands.  Among  the  rebel  leaders  was  much  discussion 
during  the  night.  It  has  been  said  that  even  then  a  retreat  was  proposed. 
But  the  partial  success  of  Ewell  in  obtaining  possession  of  Slocnm's  rifle- 
pits,  and  the  hope  that  by  reenforcing  him  strongly  before  morning,  and 
thus  g^ning  possession  of  the  Baltimore  road,  they  would  be  able  to 
break  ojji"  right,  determined  them  to  renew  the  attack.  With  a  view  to 
thia  niovement,  Khodes's  Division  was  moved  before  daylight  to  join 
Ewell.     A  further  concentration  also  was  made  before  our  left  centj'e. 
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Bet  we  also  prepared  for  the  aanie  programme,  moved  back  the  rest  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  to  the  right,  and  reiiuforced  it  hy  Slialer's  Brigade  ot  the 
Sixth,  and  hy  a  Maryland  brigade. 

At  early  dawn  of  Friday  morning,  our  gims  thundered  forth  their 
defiant  renewal  of  the  fight.  On  the  right,  General  Slocum's,  men  cheer- 
ily prepared  to  regain  their  lost  rifle-pits,'  which  were  blazing  with 
rebel  muskets.  The  town  lay  quiet,  and  appare/itly  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  Lee  wished  us  to  come  down  from  oor  heights  and  attack  him  in 
the  plain ;  but  better  wisdom  ruled  our  councils.  Qur  men  remained 
.quiet  behind  their  fortifications,  looked  down  upon  tlie  dispersing  rebels, 
and  laughed  at  the  shallow  artifice.  On  the  right,  Ewell  and  Ehodes  held 
on  with  desperation  to  the  foothold  they  had  gained  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  strove  fiercely  to  extend  it ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  new  morning 
strength  of  the  reenforeed  Twelfth  was  too  much  for  them.  Inch  by  inch, 
fighting  well  to  the  death,  the  rebels  were  pressed  back  out  of  our  breast- 
works, up  the  creek,  and  our  line  was  again  our  own,  and  whole.  As 
they  retreated,  a  battery  placed  on  a  hill,  on  the  right  of  the  Baltimore 
pike,  and  some  distance  farther  south,  dealt  them  tremendoiis  showers  of 
shot  and  shell,  circling  in  the  air  high  over  the  heads  of  the  pursuing 
Twelfth  Corps.* 

Sharpshooters,  concealed  in  the  chambers  and  behind  the  chimneys  of 
the  Gettysburg  mansions,  were  picking  off  our  officers,  as  they  exposed 
themselves  along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  They  were  emboldened  by  the 
conviction  that  the  patriots  would  be  very  reluctant  to  shell  the  city.  But 
at  last  the  annoyance  became  so  great  that  a  storm  of  shells  was  directed 
upon  a  mansion  which  seemed  to  swann  with  these  rebel  hornets  of 
deadly  sting,  and  the  house  was  aflon  laid  in  ashes.  It  was  the  only  house 
in  Gettj^burg  which  was  seriously  injured  during  the  battle. 

All  this  while,  General  Howard,  who  was  guiding  this  tempest  of  war, 
was  calmly  leaning  against  a  grave-stone,  upon  a  hillock  in  the  cemetery. 
His  aides  were  gathered  about,  ready  for  instant  service,  and  all  watching 
wiUi  their  glasses  the  sublime  sweep  of  the  war-cloud  before  them. 

*  "  Tliro\igh  tliia  throng,  with  slow  tread,  there  came  a  file  of  soldiers,  armed,  but  marohing  to 
the  rear.  It  was  a  guard  of  honor  for  ono  who  well  deserved  it.  On  a  stretcher,  borne  by  a, 
couple  of  stout  priTates,  lay  General  Sioklea,  but  yesterday  leading  his  corps  H-ith  all  the  enthuai- 
astQ  anddasli  forwiiiehhe  has  been  distinguisbed ;  to-day  with  hia  righl  log  amputated,  and 
lying  there  grim  and  stoical,  with  his  cap  pulled  over  Ilia  eyea,  hia  handa  calmly  folded  across  his 
breast,  and  a  cignr  in  hi3  moatfi.  For  a  man  who  had  just  lost  a  leg,  and  whose  life  was  yet  in 
imminent  jeopardy,  it  was  cool  indeed." — ditcimtaU  Gaielle. 

"  In  the  field  where  we  buried  the  dead,  a  nnmbei"  of  colored  freedmen,  working  for  Gorero- 
mont  on  the  railroad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night  they  took  their  reoreatjon,  after  the  heavy 
■work  of  the  day  waa  over,  in  prayer-meetings.  Such  an  'inferior  race,' you  knowl  We  went 
over  one  night  and  listened  for  an  hour,  while  they  sang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table 
in  the  middle,  where  the  leader  sat,  and  benches  all  round  the  sides  for  the,  congregation,  men 
only,  all  very  black  and  vary  earnest.  They  prayed  with  all  their  souls  as  only  black  men  and 
slares  can,  for  themselves  and  for  the  dear  white  people  who  had  come  over  to  the  meeting,  and 
for  '  Massa  Lincoln,'  for  whom  they  seemed  to  have  a  reverential  affection,  some  of  them  a  sort 
of  worship,  which  confosed  Father  Abtahem  and  Massa  A  braham  in  one  general  call  for  bless- 
iags.  ."Wliatever  else  they  asked  for,  they  must  have  strength,  and  comfort,  and  blessing  for 
Massa  Lincoln." — What  We  Did  al  GtU'jslwg,  p.  18. 
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"  I  have  seen  many  men  in  action,"  an  eye-witness  writes,  "  but  never 
one  BO  imperturbably  cool  as  this  general  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  I 
watched  him  closolj  as  a  Mini^  whizzed  overhead,  /dodged,  of  course. 
I  never  exjieet  to  get  over  that  habit.  Ent  I  am  confident  that  he  did 
.not  move  a  muscle  by  the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth." 

At  length  the  conflict  became  so  severe,  that  the  whole  field  of  battle 
was  buried  in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  probable  results 
could  only  be  indicated  by  the  moving  thunders  which  burst  forth  from 
the  cloud. 

"  Eide  over  to  General  Meade,"  said  General  Howard  to  one  of  his 
aides,  "  and  tell  him  the  fighting  on  the  right  seems  more  terrific  than 
ever,  and  appears  swinging  somewhat  towards  the  centre,  but  that  we 
know  little  or  nothing  how  the  battle  goes,  and  aak  if  he  has  any  orders," 
In  a  few  moments  the  aide  came  galloping  back  with  the  reply,  "  The 
troops  are  to  stand  to  arms,  sir,  and  watcJi  the  front." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  onr  readers  an  idea  of  the  scene  which, 
during  these  momentous  hours,  was  witnessed  at  head-quarters.  General 
Meade  was  stationed  at  a  small  farm-house,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge,  which  seemed  to  be  sheltered  from  exposure, 
and  from  which  he  could  easily  communicate  with  any  part  of  his  lines. 
His  staff  were  gathered  around  the  door.  Orderlies  wore  continually 
dashing  up  with  reports,  and  off  again  with  orders.  Signal-officers  were 
bringing  in  reports  telegraphed  from  signal-stations.  The  air  was  filled 
with  the  deafening  roar  of  the  war-tempest.  A  few  non-combatants  were 
lying  upon  the  grass  beneath  the  trees.  Occasionally  a  shell, with  its  demo- 
niac shriek,  passed  over  their  heads.  Now  and  then  the  whiz  of  a  stray 
bullet  admonished  them  that  the  invisible  arrows  of  death  were  flying 
around.  Eemarks  were  made,  jocose  or  serious,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  speaker's  mind,  in  commenting  upon  the  different  sounds  made  by 
shot  or  shell,  bullets  or  Minie  balls. 

Soon  it  became  evident  tliat  the  surges  of  the  battle  were  rolling  to- 
wards the  head -quarters.  A  cannon-ball  passed  not  two  feet  from  the  door, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  road.  Instantly  there  was  another  and  another. 
Of  course  there  was  general  commotion.  "  Those  fellows  on  the  left,"  ex- 
claimed one,  "  have  got  our  range  exactly." 

After  the  reestablishing  of  our  right  line,  there  had  come  a  lull  in  the 
atorm  of  battle.  From  eleven  until  half-past  one  hardly  a  shot  was  fired. 
One  hundred  thousand  men,  their  breath  quick  drawn,  their  nerves 
strained,  their  eyes  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  the  past  fray,  and  by  grief — ^for 
their  unburied  dead  lay  thick  about  them — waited  unfalteringly  the  hour 
of  their  doom.  The  discomfited  Lee,  it  is  said,  made  use  of  the  College 
cupola  as  a  reconnoitring  ground,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  military 
honor,  as  that  edifice  he  had  appropriated  as  a  hospital,  and  had  protected 
it  with  a  hospital  flag.  From  this  eminence,  so  ignobly  used,  seeing 
clearly  the  uselesshess  of  further  attempts  upon  our  right,  from  which 
Ewell  and  Ehodes  had  fallen  back  with  such  terrible  slaughter,  he  de- 
cided to  make  one  desperate  onslaught  upon  our  left  centre,  which  was 
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held  by  General  Hancock,  and  which  was  Bxaetlj  in  the  line  of  General 
Meade's  head-quarters. 

It  was  ji:^t  half-past  one  when  the  dreadful  silence  was  hroken  by  the 
atill  more  dreadful  thunder  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  helching  forth 
tlieir  fatal  missiles.  It  was  the  last  hope  of  the  rebels  to  disorder  and  dis- 
tract our  lines  and  silence  our  guns,  while  their  infantry  charged  through 
the  valley  to  attack  our  centre.  It  was  the  opening  of  this  movement 
which  seemed  so  suddenly  to '  render  General  Meade's  head-quarters  the 
focus  of  all  war's  missiles.  Tlie  three  rounds  to  which  we  have  alluded 
were  instantly  followed  by  a  shower  of  shells,  accompanied  by  a  fueilade 
of  musketry  which  swept  the  field  with  leaden  hail. 

' '  The  air,"  writes  one  who  was  present,  "  was  alive  with  all  mysterious 
sounds,  and  deatli  in  every  one  of  tiiem.  There  were  muffled  howls,  that 
seemed  in  rage  because  their  missiles  missed  you — the  angry  buzz  of  the 
familiar  Minie — the  spit  of  the  common  rausket-b all— hisses,  and  the  great 
whirring  rushes  of  shells.  And  then  there  came  others  which  made  the  air 
instinct  with  warning,  or  quickened  it  with  vivid  alarm ;  long  wails  that 
fatefully  bemoaned  the  death  they  wroiight ;  fluttering  screams  that  filled 
the  whole  space  with  their  horror,  and  encompassed  one  about  as  a  gar- 
ment; cries  that  ran  the  diapason  of  terror  and  despair."  * 

As  this  fierce  gust  of  destruction  burst  upon  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Meade,  the  general  came  to  the  door  and  said  to  his  staff,  "  The  enemy 
have  manifestly  got  our  range.  Tou  had  better  go  up  the  slope  to  the 
stable."  This  building  was  distant  hut  a  few  rods,  and  slightly  out  of  the 
range  of  the  fire.  The  plan  of  the  rebels  was  quickly  understood  by  our 
trained  soldiers.  Every  National  cannon  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  to  the 
right  and  left,  was  pointed  into  tlie  valley  front,  holding  back  their  murder- 
ous answer  till  it  should  carry  annihilation  to  the  pressing  foe.  On  they 
came,  yelling  hke  demons — six  brigades  of  Longstreet's,  Heath's,  and 
Anderson's  Divisions — down  Seminary  Ridge  and  half  across  the  plain. 
Like  doomsday  trump  the  cannon-roar  rolled  over  the  army.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  rebel  artillery  were  concentrating  their  fire  upon  our 
centre  and  left.  It  is  said  that  General  Howard  ordered  one  after  another 
of  his  guns  to  be  quiet,  as  if  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  his 
gunners  threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground.     The  rebel  lines,  in  a  vast 

*Mr,  "Wilkinson,  tlie  correspondent  of  tiio  New  York  "Times,"  writes  vividly ; — "EreiT' 
fiizo  and  form  of  eliell  known  to  British  or  Aiaerioan  gunnery  ehrieked,  wliirled,  moaned,  and 
whistled,  and  wratlifully  fluttered  over  our  ground.  As  many  as  Eix  in  a  second,  constantly  two 
in  a  second,  bursting  and  screaming  over  and  around  the  head-quarters.  They  burst  in  the 
yard — burst  nest  to  the  fence  on  botli  sides,  gamishBd,  as  usual,  with  the  hitched  horses  of  aides 
and  orderlies.  The  fastened  animals  reared  and  plunged  with  terror.  Then  ono  fell,  then  another. 
Siilaen  lay  dead  and  mangled  before  the  firs  ceased.  Through  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  scream- 
ing and  exploding  shells,  an  ambulance,  driven  by  its  frenzied  conductor  at  full  speed,  presented 
to  all  of  HS  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a  horse  going  rapidly  on  three  legs.  A  hinder  one  had 
been  shot  off  at  the  hock.  A  shell  tore  up  the  little  step  at  the  head-quarter'a  cottage,  and  ripped 
bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife.  Another  soon  carried  off  one  of  its  two  pillnrs.  Soon  a  spheri- 
cal case  burst  opposite  the  open  door ;  another  ripped  through  the  low  garret  The  remaining 
pillar  went  almost  immedialely  to  the  howl  of  a  Hied  shot  that  Wliitworth  must  have  made. 
Soldiers  in  Federal  blue  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  road,  and  died  with  the  peculiar  yell  that 
blends  the  eslorted  cry  of  pain  with  horror  and  despair." 
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Bemicirciilar  sweep,  came  rnaliing  on ;  the  sfcorm  of  grape  and  shell  did  not 
stay  their  thinning  lines. 

When  they  reached  the  Emraettsburg  road  the  Germans  of  tlie 
Eleventh  Con^s  sprang  to  their  guns,  and  all  along  the  patriot  line  a  blind- 
ing zigzag  flame,  and  the  sharp,  quick  report,  like  the  summer  thunder  at  its 
fiercest,  when  it  is  instant  upon  the  fiery  chain  of  light,  told  that  the  army 
on  the  heights  had  made  its  deadly  mark.  Along  our  centre  and  left  the 
rebel  lines  were  more  than  four  miles  long,  and  over  that  whole  length 
there  rolled  up  the  volcanic  billows  of  battle.  Sheets  of  fiame  and  smoke 
and  swiftly-flying  death  beat  in  their  faces.  And  yet  the  thinning  lines, 
rushing  forward  in  the  charge,  pressed  on.* 

So  fiercely  they  stormed  the  hill  that  the  patriot  General  Gibbons  was 
obliged  to  order,  his  own  men  back  to  make  road  for  the  fatal  grape  ;  volley 
after  volley  he  poured  into  the  suiting  mass ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  brave  charging  lines  were  gone — not  broken,  not  retreating,  but 
gone — gone  like  leaves  before  the  wind.  A  few  ofiicers,  galloping  back  in 
consternation  towards  Seminary  Eidgc ;  a  few  gallant  retreating  men,  -with 
one  flag,  the  single  saved  flag;  piles  upon  piles  of  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded ;  among  whom  men  with  stretcliers  were  stumbling  in  bewilder- 
ment, and  thirty-flve  hundred  prisoners  in  Federal  keeping,  told  this  was  the 
end  of  the  grand,  brave,  but  mad  charge  on  our  centre  at  Cemetery  Hill  I 

But  while  Longstreet's  Division  was  thus  making  its  last  charge  on  the 
centre.  Hood's  Division  was  no  less  actively  engaged  on  our  left,  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  drive  us  from  Eound  Top.  Here,  again,  the  Pennsylvania 
Keserveg  drove  the  rebels  in  utter  rout  down- the  hiU,  through  the  valley, 
and  half  a  mile  beyond,  captured  their  battery,  five  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  three  thousand  prisoners.  This  was  their  last  struggle,  and  the 
end  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

It  was  nearly  sunset ;  mercifully  to  the  rebels  came  a  night  of  escape. 
As  soon  as  darkness  fell,  Lee  commenced  removing  his  wounded  towards 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  Long  before  daylight,  the  reheved  town  saw  the 
last  line  of  the  disheartened  and  reduced  army  winding  ont  of  their  streets, 
and  taking  up  a  sheltered  position  behind  the  Seminary  Eidge,  from  the 
crest  of  which  they  had  so  proudly  made  their  disastrous  charge  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  next  day  the  rebels  threw  up  field-works  in  their  front,  to  conceal 
their  intention  of  retreating,  and  to  protect  their  rear  in  case  of  an  attack, 
and  hurried  their  main  force  precipitately  towards  Williamsport.  Pro- 
tected by  the  mountain  ridges,  they  reached  that  place  in  safety  on  Mon- 
day, the  6th,  and  Hagerstown  on  Tuesday,  the  7th.  General  Meade 
unfortunately   did   not  discern    during   the   4th,  that   the   enemy   were 

*  Few  persons  are  aware  of  tlie  heroism  which,  during  thia  whole  terrible  conflict,  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  army  correspondents  to  the  public  journals.  In  tbeir  e^emess  to  obtain  information 
they  hayeliraTed  every  danger  of  the  battle-field.  Mr.  "Wilkinson,  of  the  New  TTorb  "Times,"  and 
hia  colleague,  Frank  Henry,  remaiued  in  the  farm-house  during  the  whole  of  this  terrible  can- 
nonade. C.  C.  Cof&ii,  of, the  Boston  "Journal,"  whose  loiters,  over  the  signature  of  Carlton, 
haye  excited  universal  ndmiradan,  and  many  other  journalists,  oiten  exposed  themselves  to  the 
heaviest  fire  of  the  field.     Mr.  Crounse,  of  the  Few  York  "Times,"  had  his  horse  shot  under 
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retreating  en  masse.  Still  more  unfortunately,  lie  had  not  an  unwearied 
army  in  reserve  for  tlie  pursmt.  Forced  marches,  after  that  terrific  three 
days'  fight,  were  too  much  for  human  power  to  endnre.  Our  eayalry, 
however,  harassed  Lee's  rear,  and,  in  a  brisk  skirmish  at  Fairfield,  severely 
handled  the  rebel  Imboden^s  cavalry. 

The  main  National  anny,  as  soon  ^  the  retreat  was  discovered,  pureued 
aa  vigorously  as  possible,  overtaldng  the  rebel  force  on  Sunday,  the  12th, 
ajid  found  it  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Marsh  Run.  The  swollen 
waters  of  the  river  promised  to  be  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  escape. 
After  a  careful  reconnoissance  on  Monday,  the  13th,  a  plan  of  attack  was 
arranged  by  General  Meade  for  the  next  day. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  the  advance  was  made,  but  to  encounter  a  keen 
disappointment.  The  foe  had  eluded  their  grasp— escaped  by  night  in 
stealth  and  haste— some  divisions  fording  the  rushing  stream  breast  high. 
Chafing  undei'  this  failure,  the  main  body  of  the  Union  army  again  pressed 
on  in  pursuit,  sending  in  advance  a  cavalry  force,  which  took  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  two  guns.  General  Meade  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Berlin,  and  still  holding,  securely  guarded, -all  possible  approaches  to 
Washington,  lefl  Lee  no  alternative  but  to  make  his  way  through  one  of 
the  upper  passes  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  take  up  his  position  once  more 
south  of  the  Bappahannock,  defeated,  driven,  shattered,  and  more  hope- 
lessly disheartened,  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

The  rebel  general  had  lost  before  Gettysburg  five  thousand  five  hundred 
MUed,  twenty-one  thousand  wounded, nine  thousand  prisoners,  and  four  thou- 
sand stragglers  and  deserters,  making  a  total  of  nearly  forty  thousand,  a  fear- 
ftil  subtraction  from  the  army  of  ninety,  or,  as  some  estimate  it,  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  which  lie  commenced  the  campaign.  The  ISTational 
loss  was  four  thousand  killed,  over  thirteen  thousand  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  prisoners,  about  twenty  thousand  in  all.  The  numbers  engaged 
were  at  least  ninety  thousand  rebels,  and  sixty  thousand'  patiiots.  The 
pieces  of  artillery  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  rebel  side,  and 
two  hundred  in  the  Union  army. 

But  terrible  as  was  the  numerical  loss  which  the  rebels  encountered,  it 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ItMS  of  prestige,  and  the  humiliation  of 
boating  hopes.  Numbeia  might  be  restored,  broken  spirits  never.  The 
death-blow  was  given  at  Gettysburg  to  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  and 
followed  soon,  as  it  was,  by  the  lopping  off  of  its  sturdiest  limb  at  Vicks- 
bujg  and  Port  Hudson,  observant  eyes  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  day 
must  before  long  arrive  for  the  dishonored  obsequies  of  the  dead  monster, 
A  sad  list  of  brave  martyrs  on  the  Union  side  marks  this  last  great 
struggle.  Of  the  National  generals,  Reynolds,  "Weed,  Zook,  were  killed, 
and  Barlow,  Barnes,  Butterfield,  Doubleday,  Gibbon,  Graham,  Hancock, 
Sickles,  and  Warren,  were  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  still  more  severe.  ■  There  were  killed,  or 
mortally  wounded.  Generals  Annistead,  Barksdale,  Garnett,  Pender,  Petti- 
grew,  Semmes ;  and  wounded,  Heath,  Hood,  Johnson,  Kemper,  and  Trimble. 
The  imagination  involuntarily  pictures  the  group  of  their  disembodied 
spirits,  no  longer  hostile,  looking  down  with  the  calm  or  remorseful  corn- 
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prehension  of  their  new  life,  on  the  still  smoking  battle-field  from  which 
they  had  ascended. 

Let  us  glance  back  upon  that  battle-field  as  human  eyes  saw  it  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  4th,  sad  anniversary  of  our  first  glorious  4th  — 
freedom  still  sorely  beset  by  tyrannies,  and  calling  with  tears  for  the  blood 
of  her  children.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  lying  upon  this  field,  either  dead, 
dying,  or  hopelessly  wounded.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  blood-stained ; 
the  rocks  of  Round  Top  were  blood-stained ;  through  the  dusty  woods  of 
the  valley  trailed  the  same  crimson — -blood  everywhere ;  dried  blood  of 
dead  men,  fresh  blood  of  living  men,  writhing  in  agonies  too  sharp  to  be 
cured,  and,  thank  God,  too  sharp  to  last  long.  Seven  thousajid  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded  rebels  left  behind  to  om*  mercy,  and  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  of  our  own !  All  these  to  be  cared  for, 
saved,  if  it  might  be,  and  if  not,  eased  and  cheered  in  death.  The  town 
was  an  hospital ;  all  the  churches  were  crowded  with  the  wounded  men, 
and  had  no  prayers  but  for  the  dying.  All  kindly-hearted  citizens  hung 
red  fiags  from  their  houses,  and  filled  their  beds  with  the  soldiers  who  had 
fought  for  them  and  their  homes. 

And  here,  in  the  first  days  of  confusion  and  misery,  came  the  outetretched 
hand  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  bearing  leaves«of  the  Tree 
of  Life  to  the  perisliing ;  doing  with  their  lioly  might  just  what  the  Govern- 
ment couid  not  do— and  saving  thousands  of  lives  which  must,  without 
their  aid,  have  been  lost.  Gentle  and  gently-bred  women,  whose  cheeks 
would  flush  with  tender  shame  to  see  their  names  on  the  page  of  history, 
but  whose  names  are  history  in  thousands  of  hearts,  here  and  in  heaven, 
worked  night  and  day  in  the  supply  tentaof  the  Commission;  heartily  helped, 
as  they  all  bear  witness,  by  the  Gettysburg  women,  who  were  faithful  and 
zealous ;  but  of  whose  husbands  and  sons  only  an  evil  report  comes  up.* 

History  can  afford  to  pause  and  hand  down  for  the  appreciation  of  pM- 
terity  one  of  these-  Gettysburg  farmers,  who  sneaked  into  the  hospital 
camp,  three  weeks  after  the  fight,  and  asked  to  see  a  rebel.  He  had 
lived  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  was  familiar  with  the  distant  roar  of  the 
rebel  cannon,  but  had  hitherto  never  looked  on  the  face  of  a  rebel  soldier  1 
The  severe  practical  satire  was  pardonable,  which  grasped  him  by  the  collar, 
shoving  him  into  a  tent  full  of  the  objects  of  his  search,  and,  stating  the 
nature  and  date  of  his  curiosity,  left  him  to  be-  hooted  and  jeered  out  of 
doors  by  the  sick  and  wounded  rebels  in  their  beds. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  train  of  ambulances  brought  to  the  lodge  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  one  hundred  wounded  rebels  to  be  cared  for  through 

*  "  One  woman  we  saw  wIiosb  pluclt  helped  to  redeem  tte  other  ssi.  She  lived  in  a  Uttle 
house  close  up  by  the  field  where  the  hai-deat  fighijiig  was  done,  a  red-cheeked,  strong  country- 
girL  ,' Were  joii  fnghfened  when  the  sheila  began  flying  ?'  'Well,  no;  you  see  we  was  all 
a-baking  bread  round  here  for  the  soldiers,  and  had  out  dough  n-rising.  The  neighbors  they  raa 
into  their  callara,  but  I  couldn't  leave  my  bread.  When  the  Srat  shell  came  in  at  the  window 
and  crashed  through  the  room,  an  officer  came  and  said,  "You  had  better  get  out  of  thisl"  but 
I  told  him  I  orofd  not  leave  my  bread,  and  I  stood  working  it  ti'l  the  third  shell  came  through, 
and  then  I  went  down  cellar ;  but  I  left  my  bread  in  the  oven.'  'And  wliy  didn't  you  go  be- 
fore?' 'Oh,  you  ace,  if  I  had,  the  rebels  would  a  come  in  and  daubeS  the'  dough  all  over  the 
place.' "—  WAai  ffe  Bid  at  Ge^sbtirg,  p.  14 
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the  night.  The  next  morning  they  were  to  "be  taken  in  the  cars  to  a  more 
commodioiia  hospital.  Among  them  there  was  one,  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  pale-faced  young  lieutenant,  a  mere  boy,  from  South  Caroliaa,  mor- 
tally wounded. 

"  I  could  not,"  writes  a  lady  of  the  Sanitary  Commiaeion,  "  think  of 
him  aa  a  rebel;  he  was  too  near  heaven  for  that.  He  wanted  nothing; 
but  I  coaxed  him  to  try  a  little  milk  gruel,  made  nicely  with  lemon  and 
brandy ;  and  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  our  three  weeks  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  empty  cup  I  took  away  afterwards,  and  his  perfect  enjoyment  of 
that  supper.  '  It  was  so  good — the  best  thing  he  had  had  since  he  was 
wounded ;'  and  he  thanked  me  so  ranch  and  talked  of  his  good  supper  for 
hours.  At  midnight  the  change  came,  and  from  that  time  he  only  thought 
of  the  old  days  before  he  was  a  soldier,  when  he  sang  hymns  in  his  father's 
church.  Hia  father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  South  Carolina.  All 
day  long  we  watched  him,  sometimes  fighting  his  battles  over,  oftener  sing- 
ing his  Lutheran  chants,  till  in  at  the  tent  door,  close  to  which  he  lay, 
looked  a  rebel  soldier,  just  arrived  with  otlier  prisoners.  He  started  when 
he  saw  the  young  lieutenant,  and,  quickly  kneeling  down  hy  Iiim,  called 
'  Henry  !  Henry !'  But  Henry  was  looking  at  some  one  a  great  way  off, 
and  could  not  hear  him.  '  Do  you  know  this  soldier  V  we  said.  '  Oh,  yes, 
ma'am ;  and-  his  brother  is  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  too,  in  the  cars  now.' 
Two  or  tliree  men  started  after  liim,  found  liim,  and  half  carried  him  from 
the  cars  to  our  tent.  '  Henry '  did  not  know*  Mm,  though ;  and  he  threw 
himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  straw,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a 
sort  of  apathy,  without  speaking,  except  to  assure  himself  that  he  could  stay 
with  his  brother,  without  the  risk  of  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  hia 
fellow-prisoners.  And  there  the  brothei^  lay,  and  there  we  straiigers  sat, 
ivatching  and  listening  to  the  strong  clear  voice  praying,  '  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  him  I' 

"  The  Lord  had  mercy ;  and  at  sunset  I  put  my  hand  on  the  lieuten- 
ant's heart  to  find  it  still.  All  night  the  brother  lay  close  against  tJie 
coffin,  and  in  the  morning  went  away  with  his  comrades,  leaving  ns  to 
bury  Henry,  having  '  confidence,'  but  first  thanking  us  for  what  we  had 
done,  and  giving  us  all  that  he  had  to  show  his  gratitude,  the  palmetto 
ornament  from  his  brother's  cap  and  a  button  from  his  coat.  Dr.  W. 
read  the  bunal  service  that  morning  at  the  grave,  and  we  wrote  liis  name 
on  the  little  head-board,  'Lieutenant  Rauch,  Fourteenth  Eegiment,  South 
Carolina  Volunteers.'" 

For  three  weeks  the  Sanitary  Commission  tents  stood  waving  their 
hospitable  fiag  near  the  depot  where  tlie  soldiers  took  the  cars  for  Wash- 
ington, and  where,  but  for  the  Commission,  thousands  of  them  would  have 
been  obliged  to  pa^  weary  hours  of  exposure  and  suffering,  waiting  for 
trains.  Sixteen  thousand  good  meals  were  given,  hundreds  of  men  shel- 
tered through  tlie  day,  and  twelve  hundred  through  the  night.  Rebels 
— Union  men^ — all  nursed  and  cherished  by  the  same  hands,  the  same 
charity — witliin  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  devoted,  precious,  starving  mar- 
tyrs in  Libby  Prison  I 

Other  Christian  Commissions  sent  valuable  and  instant  aid  to  the   field 
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of  death.  Among  the  foremost  was  tie  noble  band  of  worlsers  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Sabbath  morning  after  the 
battle,  the  aisles  of  the  church  reechoed  new  Sounds — ^no  less  holy,  and  no 
less  gospel-taught  than  the  accustomed  words  of  prayer  and  praise.  The 
desk  had  given  place  to  the  sewing  macliine,  and  the  kneelera  were  rolling 
bandages.  The  sacred  houra  of  that  Sabbath  of  hallowed  work  did  not 
close  until  tons  of  stores,  and  treasures  of  money,  were  ready  to  be  borne  to  the 
Buffering  soldiers  by  the  first  trains,  accompanied  by  willing  handa,  strong 
-  to  work  in  their  distribution.  Months  afterwards,  a  simple  but  graphic 
record,  by  an  eye-witness,  told  the  story  of  the  labors  of  the  little  band. 

Slow  and  long,  to  their  impatient  sympathy,  seemed  the  days  of  a  jour- 
ney, which,  before  the  destructions  of  the  battle,  would  have  been  one  but  of 
hours.  Blackened  and  scourged,  the  vaUey  of  Gettysburg  greeted  their  eyes 
on  the  morning  of  July  10th.  On  all  sides  cries  for  help  filled  their  ears. 
General  Lee,  in  his  retreat,  had  left  a  numher  of  surgeons  to  look  after  his 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  men  to  act  as  their  assistants ;  but,  witli  one 
angle  exception,  the  surgeons  and  men  seemed  alike  coarse  and  imfeeiing. 
They  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  at  their  command  for 
bestowing  their  wounded  comfortably,  but  had  crowded  them,  literally  by 
piled  scores,  into  an  uncleanly  bam,  r^erving  a  narrow  space  in  the  centre 
for  a  large  table,  upon  which  their  surgical  operations  were  performed  in 
the  most  hasty  and  often  atrociously  careless  manner,  in  full  view  of  each 
harrowed  sufferer  whose  turn  might  be  the  next.  On  one  occasion,  the 
wife  of  a  rebel  officer,  who  had  been  reported  wounded,  rode  up  to  this  fear- 
ful slaughter-hoT^e,  in  search  of  her  husband.  A  sui^eon  met  her  at  the 
door,  witli  his  dripping  knife  in  his  hand,  and  called  out  brutally,  regard- 
less of  her  grief-stricken  fear,  to  an  attendant  near  hy,  to  bring  him  a  carv- 
ing knife  and  a  razor  strop,  as  his  instruments  were  all  getting  dull.  No 
theory  of  the  origin  of  spirits  provides  for  the  locating  of  such  a  monster  1 
The  surprise  and  incredulity  of  the  suffering  rebels  was  unbounded  at 
the  kind  attentions  tliey  found  the  infernal  "  Yankee "  men  and  women 
were  lavishing  upori  them.  Every  day,  men  said,  tearfully,  "  We  are  dis- 
appointed in  you  Northern  men ;  you  are  doing  more  for  ns  than  we  de- 
serve ;  and  much  as  you  ai'O  doing,  we  see  that  you  would  gladly  do  more, 
if  you  could."  Among  the  seven  thousand  wounded  rebel  soldiere  suc- 
cored and  sheltered,  only  one  man  was  known  to  have  expressed  hostility 
and  hatred  to  his  benefactors.  He  avowed  tliat  he  had  repeatedly  taken 
dehberate  aim  at  a  Union  soldier,  and  that  he  would  do  it  again  if  he  had 
an  opportunity.  The  more  manly  and  chivalrous  men'  were  usnally  found 
to  be  Georgians,  and  many  of  then  expressions  showed  that  there  is  still 
left  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  patriotic  love  for  the  Union,  in  Georgia. 
One  poor  fellow,  a  Georgian,  who  had  lost  his  leg,  and  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  grave  from  exliaustion,  repeatedly  bemoaned  his  own  folly  in 
liaving  entered  the  army,  and,  almost  with  his  dying  breath,  declared  that 
he  had  never  been  heartily  on  the  Southem  side  of  the  contest.  As  it 
became  evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  he  implored  to  be 
raised  and  placed  upon  his  knees.  Unmindful  of  the  torture  to  his  shat- 
tered limb,  he  lifted  both  his  arms,  and,  stretching  them  upward,  fixed  his 
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dim  ejGB  on  heaven,  and,  with  an  unspoken  prayer,  died.  The  amount 
of  religious  sentiment  foiind  among  the  rebel  soldiers  was  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated ;  very  frequently  some  of  their  number  would  be 
occupied  in  prayer,  or  whiling  away  the  weary  night  hours  by  singing, 
in  a  low  tone,  religious  hymns.  One  man,  of  great  muscular  strength, 
■\vho  was  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  butcher's  bam  above  mentioned,  had 
the  nerve  and  the  grace  given  him  to  spend  hours  together,  with  his  eyes 
closed  to  the  appalling  scenes  about  him,  and  his  clear,  hrave  voice  rising 
above  the  horrid  din  of  saws,  and  shiieks  and  groans,  in  verses  of  faith 
and  hope,  which  carried  strength  and  epote  of  peace  to  many  a  less  heroic 
sufferer.  With  the  exception  of  the  vindictive  rebel  above  referred  to,  the 
most  noticeable  thing  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  feeling  on  both  sid^ 
was  the  lack  of  animosity  and  the  free  mutual  kindHness,  One  of  our 
wounded  men  owed  his  life  to  the  tender  care  of  some  of  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  who,  finding  hun  lying  helpless  and  esposod,  on  a  part 
of  the  field  of  which  they  had  gained  temporary  possession,  built  above 
and  around  him  a  rude  shelter  of  stones,  under  which  he  laid  safe  for 
hours,  while  the  whizzing  bullets  were  flying  over  his  head,  and  rebound- 
ing with  flattened  surfaces  from  his  stone  roof. 

The  greater  part  of  the  efforts  of  tliis  noble  band  of  workers  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  were  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  rebels  who 
were  thrown  on  our  charities;  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
account  of  their  ministrations  is  the  bringing  to  our  appreciation  such  in- 
stances as  these  of  devoted  piety  and  dishiterested  kindness  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  we  have  been,  perhaps,  inclined  to  regard  too  sweeping]/  as 
utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  common  brotlierhood.  !Nothing  was  more  con- 
stantly apparent  to  thpse  Christain  philanthropists,  than  that  by  far  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  rebel  soldiers  were  absolutely  and  inexplicably  igno- 
rant of  the  true  facts,  both  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  and  to  the  leading  measures  which  had  been  instituted  in 
the  eouree  of  it.  Many  of  them  refused  utterly  to  beUeve  that  President 
Lincoln  had  ever  issued  a  warning  proclamation  before  the  emancipation 
decree,  affording  to  all  the  rebels  ninety  days  in  which  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  escape  the  consequences  of  their  revolt.  All  of  them  were  sin- 
cerely impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
threatened  and  iraperUled  liberties— to  resist  oppression,  and  to  repel  in- 
vaders. And,  still  more  singularly,  they  were  all  equally  filled  with  the 
conviction  that,  by  the  triumph  of  the  Southern  cause,  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  ma^es  would  he  greatly  hfted  and  bettered. 

Ifo  despotism  of  the  Old  World  ever  more  tyrannously  held  the  minds 
and  passions  of  its  subjects  in  abject,  blind,  and  ignorant  subservience  to  its 
own  vile  ends,  than  have  the  leaders  of  this  accursed  rebelKon.  While  we  wait 
restle^ly  for  the  sound  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  avenging  fate  which 
will  surely  mete  out  to  them  bitter  and  eternal  retribution,  we  must  pity 
the  poor,  cheated,  befooled,  driven  herds  they  have  forced  us  to  kill. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  at  large  demanded  some  especial  consecra- 
tion of  the  ground  rendered  immortal  by  the  scenes  of  this  unequalled  con- 
flict— unequalled  even  by  world-renowned  Waterloo.  Athrillofsympathetie 
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and  imiveraal  appreciation  responded  to  the  proposal  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
sacred  use  of  a  ^National  Cemetery— aepulcbre  of  martys,  from  whose 
graves  shall  arise  a  great  cloud  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives,  a  will- 
ing sacrifice  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

On  theT9th"^f  Apsjl,  1863,  the  valley  roads  again  swarmed  with  thou- 
sands whose  feet  were  pressing  to  the  Cemetery  Hill.  Four  months  had  not 
obliterated  from  the  slopes  of  Bound  Top  and  the  banks  of  the  creek  the 
traces  of  that  terrible  battle  to  whose  sacred  memory  these  crowds  came  to 
do  honor,  With  tears,  men  gazed  on  the  trampled  and  levelled  graves 
and  their  shattered  stones,  and  knelt  uncovered  while  in  fervent  prayer  the 
blood-stained  earth  was  reverently  given  back  to  God,  for  the  free  burial 
of  His  great  and  glorious  army  of  martyrs.  America's  greatest  orator  laid 
the  burning  words  of  his  eloquence  on  the  altar  of  dedication ;  and  the 
,  solemn  strains  of  a  funeral  dirge  were  borne  on  the  air  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  bathing  with  their  melting  sorrow  every  hallowed  spot  where  blood  had 
been  spilled.  Battle  and  heroes  of  Gettysburg — written  immortal  forever  I 
held  with  Marathon  and  Thennopylfe  in  golden  eternity  I  * 


*Ab  Mr.  Bi^erett  dosed  his  eulogi urn,  President  Lincoln  rose  upon  the  platform,  with  int 
emotion  beamipg  from  every  feature  of  hia  apgaking  oountonaiice.  Twelve  huadred.  patriot  graves, 
in  tiers  of  crescent  shape,  nearly  enoireled  him.  Solemnly  hia  eye  glanced  over  tlie  long  out- 
Etretched  crests,  on  which  had  lately  raged  the  storm  of  battle,  and  then  turned  to  the  audience. 

"A  fresh  tide  of  feeling  struggled  in  that  graaC,  warm  heart;  the  figure  straitened  taller  than 
before,  and  with  strong  though  tremulous  voice,  the  President  utterod  the  first  sentence  of  hia 
terae  and  unsurpaased  addteaa.  The  surrounding  tens  of  thousands  eanght  its  sentiment  and  rolled 
cut  their  thunders  of  applause.  In  fuller  tone  came  another  great  thought,  and  another  response. 
Thus,  at  each  period,  until  that  Eentenoe  was  reached  whose  emphaaia  those  who  liatened  can 
never  forget. 

"  'We  cannot  consecrate  nor  hallow  this  ground.  The  bravi  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
Htru^led  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  powor  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  but 
little  note,  hor  long  remember,  what  we  eay  here ;  but  it  can  never  foi^et  what  Utey  iMd  here.  It 
ia  for  ua,  the  living,  rather  to  be  re-dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work,  which  they  have  thus  far 
nobly  carried  on,' 

"  It  seemed  as  the  actual  oSbrmg  of  himself  and  that  vast  concourse,  and,  indeed,  the  millions 
oyer  whom  he  presides,  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  country,  of  duty,  of  God.  Every  heart  reflliEed 
it  as  a  solemn  sincerity.  But  in  none  did  it  appear  ao  peraonal,  so  sincere,  aa  in  the  earnest  and 
devoted  CJiief  Mag-iatrate  who  was  addressing  ua," 
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CHICKAMAUGA. 
(August  and  September,  1S6S.) 

The  Bbbbds  DitiTES  Aoitoss  tub  GuMBKiUiAKD  Mountains. — Inthhsohbd  at  CBATTidoOQA.— 
MiLiTABV  MAN<iin;yBES.^THB  Bawle  of  CmOKAHAnaA. — Disasters,— Eeeoism  of  Obkebal 
Thomas.— Barres  Victory  op  THE  Rbbsls. — Eeteeat  op  Pateiots  to  Chattanooqa.— 
Lookout  Mountajh'  and  Missionaqt  Eidqb. — Ciiattakoooa  Besibgied. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  narrative  to  scenes  occurring  in  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, to  which  region  the  rehels  sullenly  retreated,  followed  by  General 
Kosecrans,  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  1863,  there  was  so  much  apparent  inactivity  in  General  Eose- 
erana's  command  as  to  excite  uneasiness  at  Washington,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  discontent  throughout  the  country.  The  rebel  army  was,  however, 
gradually  puslied  out  of  Middle  Tennessee,  across  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, and  over  the  Tennessee  Eiver.  They  crossed  this  stream  at  Bridge- 
port, and  retired  to  Chattanooga.  Here  they  made  an  attempt  to  fortify 
themselves  strongly.  Chattanooga,  m  itself  an  insignificant  village,  nestled 
among  the  mouKtains,  was  an  important  strategic  point.  It  commanded 
the  entrance  from  the  South  into  East  Tennessee,  and  was  the  gateway 
fi-om  the  North,  to  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  road  from  Murfreeshoro'  to  Chattanooga  was  long,  wild,  and  moun- 
tainous. In  the  pursuit  of  the  foe  the  utmost  precautions  were  necessary 
to  protect  our  extended  line  of  communication  from  our  base  at  INashville. 
It  was  not  until  August  of  1863,  that  the  patriot  troops  were  able  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  defences  of  Chattanooga 
were  of  such  a  character  that  General  Kosecrans  deemed  it  unwise  to  at- 
tempt a  direct  attack  from  the  north,  but  sought  hy  a  flank  movement  to 
approach  the  place  from  the  south. 

To  veil  this  operation  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  General 
Waggoner  was  detached  from  his  division,  then  in  the  Sequatchie  Valley, 
nearly  west  of  Chattanooga,  and  with  Wilder's  Cavalry  crossed  Walden's 
Kidge  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  town.  Greneral  Hazen  proceeded  to 
Poe'a  Tavern,  a  few  miles  north.  A  force  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Minty,  four  thousand  in  number,  with  three  thousand  infantry,  was  sent 
to  Smithfleld. 

This  feint  was  very  successful.  For  three  weeks  these  troops  presented 
a  menacing  front  on  the  western  hanks  of  tiic  river.  Batteries  were  planted 
to  throw  shells  into  the  town,  and  two  steam.boat3  and  a  horse-ferry  were 
captured.  On  the  21st,  Colonel  Minty  opened  fire  upon  the  town  from  one 
of  his  battens,  and  made  an  ostentatious  show  of  crossing  tlie  river  just 
above  Chattanooga.  The  mounted  men  exhibited  themselves  at  various 
points  many  miles  apart  along  the  river  banks,  leading  the  rebels  to  " 
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ine  that  the  whole  Umon  army  was  before  them.  Pontoon  bridges  were 
placed  ready  for  use,  where  the  scouts  of  the  enemy  would  he  sure  to  see 
■them.  So  completely  were  the  foe  tlius  baffled,  that  apparently  they  had 
no  conception  of  the  real  movement  intended,  until  General  Kosecrans  had 
crosaed  the  river  unopposed,  below  the  town,  and  the  divisions  of  MeCook 
and  Thomas  showed  themselves  on  Lookout  iMountain. 

The  bomhardment  which  General  Waggoner  opened  upon  the  town 
continued  for  twenty  days.  It  proved  quite  damaging  to  property,  though 
it  hardly  affected  the  strength  of  the  place.  Early  in  September  the  patriot 
troops  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  and  rafts  which  they  had  constructed 
at  Bridgeport.  Onthe'Tth  the  rebels  commenced  evacuating  Chattanooga. 
On  the  9th  a  portion  of  the  !Ninety- seventh  Ohio  entered  a  deserted  rebel 
battery  on  Bell  Mountain.  The  same  day  General  Wood's  Division  drove 
the  rebels  from  Lookout  Point  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

This  truly  was  a  great  feat.  In  twenty-three  days  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  marching  three  hundred  miiea  from  their  base  of  supplies, 
carrying  forty-flve  days'  rations,  had  passed  over  three  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, varying  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-four  hundred  feet  in  height, 
had  crossed  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  captured  one  of  the  most 
powerful  natural  strongholda  in  the  United  States.  AU  this  they  had 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  six  men.  The  death  of  four  of  these 
was  caused  by  an  accident.  For  the  rebels  to  aBow  the  patriot  army  to 
retain  permanent  possession  of  Chattanooga  was  equivalent  to  the  sur- 
render of  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  authorities  at  Eichmond  were 
mnoh  alaimed.  Two  divisions  were  promptly  sent  from  their  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  also  large  forces  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mo- 
bile, to  aid  General  Bragg  to  recover  his  lost  position.  .  Indeed,  some  of 
these  troops  were  on  their  way  before  the  place  fell,  but  they  did  not  ar- 
rive in  season  to  prevent  the  evacuation. 

General  Eosecraus  cautiously,  that  he  might  avoid  a  trap,  pursued  the 
retreating  foe.  An  old  negro  teamster  came  into  the  camp,  and,  inquiring 
for  the  Yankee  general,  gave  information  of  great  importance  respecting 
the  position  of  the  rebel  forces.  For  several  days  tliere  was  manoeuvring 
between  the  hostile  armies,  each  striving  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a 
fatal  blow.  On  Friday,  the  18th  of  September,  the  patriot  army  was 
pretty  well  concentrated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  West  Chickamauga 
Eiver.  They  were  at  a  spot  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chattanooga,  mid- 
.Way  between  that  place  and  Lafayette.  The  rebels,  familiar  with  every 
foot  of  the  ground,  moved  up  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  series  of  skir- 
mishes ensued  with  long-range  artillery  firing,  while  each  party  was  pre- 
paring for  a  decisive  battle.     Thus  the  day  passed. 

Saturday  morning  dawned,  cold  and  chilly,  enveloping  both  armies  in 
a  heavy  river  fog.  JIuiHed  in  overcoats,  and  gathered  around  huge  camp- 
fires,  tlie  patriots  were  preparing  for  the  terrible  work  before  them.  They 
were  not  aware  how  strong  a  force  had  been  accumulating  for  their  de- 
struction. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  brigade 
of  patriot  troops  falling  impetuously  upon  a  rebel  force  stationed  at  Head's 
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Ford.  T!ic  rebels  were  driven  back,  and  tiie  patriots  plimged  into  the 
river  to  fill  their  canteens,  for  water  was  very  scarce  among  the  hills 
where  they  had  been  obliged  to  mass  themselves.  But  in  a  few  moments 
the  rebels  advanced  in  accumulated  force,  and  the  patriots  were  crowded 
back,  losing  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The  position  the  army  now  occu- 
pied was  nearly  that  of  a  straight  line.  The  corps  of  General  Thorns 
w^  on  the  left,  that  of  General  Crittenden  in  the  centre,  and  General 
MeOook's  on  the  right,  ' 

It  was  the  rebel  General  Longstreet's  Division,  probably  twenty  thou- 
sand in  number,  which  came  rushing  across  tlie  shallow  streamlet,  whose 
waters  afforded  hot  little  impediment  to  their  advance.  In  a  cool,  stately, 
deliberate  charge,  General  Thomas  advanced  to  meet  them,  Kebel  can- 
non, worked  with  deadly  precision,  cut  great  gaps  in  the  advancing  line, 
but  the  veteran  warriors  closed  calmly  np  and  pressed  on  nndaTinted.\/ 
From  double  lines  of  rebel  infantry  musket-balls  fell  thickly  upon  them. 
By  the  resistless  onwai-d  sweep  several  batteries  of  the  foe  were  taken. 
Volunteers  and  regulars  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  bravery.  For 
nearly  a  mile  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  rallying  only  to  disperse ;  re- 
rallying  only  to  di^olve.  Two  captured  batterieis  were  turned  upon  the 
retreating  foe,  and  the  victory  seemed  to  be  decisive. 

But  while  succras  thus  crowned  the  patriot  arms  on  the  left,  very 
different  scenes  were  witnessed  on  the  right  and  centre.  The  rebel 
Generals  Polk  and  Hill,  massing  their  veteran  legions,  dashed  upon 
Palmer  and  Van  Oleve  on  the  extreme  right.  Hushing  upon  their 
weaker  adversaries,  they  overpowered  them  by  the  weight  of  numbera, 
and,  piercing  theif-  line,  cut  them  into  two  fragments.  Van  Oleve's  Divi- 
sion seemed  to  be  hopelessly  routed,  when  General  Davis  arrived,  and,  by 
desperate  energy,  for  a  time  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day.  It  was,  how- 
ever, with  the  rebels,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  effect  a  diversion  iti  favor  of 
Longstreet,  whose  troops  were  so  badly  routed.  If  Longstreet  were  driven 
much  farther,  General  Thomas,  with  his  exultant  troops,  could  fall  upon 
the  flank  of  Hill's  and  Polk's  Divisions,  and  thus  the  rebel  army  would 
meet  with  a  disastrous  defeat.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  was  now  to 
overwhelm  the  troops  of  McOook  and  Crittenden. 

Every  available  rebel  was  consequently  brought  up.  The  column  was 
goaded  f  irward  by  every  energy  which  conld  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
Tiiey  were  driving  furiously  and  destructively  on,  when  General  Thomas 
reluctantly  abandoned  his  pnrauit  of  Longstreet,  and  turned  back  to  the  aid 
of  his  sorely -pressed  comrades.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  detail 
of  all  the  eddies  and  currents  of  the  battle.  It  is  impossible  to  mate  such 
a  narrative  interesting,  and  scarcely  possible  to  make  it  intelligible,  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  our  only  design  to  give  those  grand  and  decisive 
features  of  the  conflict  in  which  all  are  interested  and  which  all  can 
understand.  This  reenforcement  cheeked  the  progress  of  the  exultant 
foe. 

Soon,  however,  they  formed  another  battle-line,  and  again  moved  for- 
ward in  the  determined  charge.  Again  they  were  checked  and  driven 
back  by  the  solid  phalanx  which  opposed  them.     It  was  four  o'dock  Id 
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&e  afternoon.  The  wearied  ami  bleeding  troopa  were  alike  glad  on  both 
sides  for  the  few  hours  of  repose  which  ensued.  Still,  just  before  eunset,  a 
heavy  artilleiy  fire  was  concentrated  by  the  rebels  on  a  portion  of  our 
lines.  This  was  followed  by  a  furious  charge  upou  the  point  which  it 
was  supposed  the  cannonade  had  weakened. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  day's  battle,  the  repulse  of  Longstreet's 
men  on  our  left  by  Colonel  Wilder,  deserves  special  mention,  Wilder's 
men  were  in  the  edge  of  a  forest,  through  which  a  ditch  ran,  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  to  carry  off  the  water  of  an  adjacent  swamp.  As  the  rebels 
entered  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  forest,  in  masses  fully  exposed,  the 
mounted  infantry,  with  their  Beven-shooting  rifles,  ponred  in  upon  them  a 
continuous  blast  of  lead,  which  swept  down  with  frightful  slaughter.  At 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Lilly,  with  his  Indiana  battery  of  rifled  ten-pound- 
ers, hurled  through  their  ranks  double^hotted  canister,  at  less  than  three 
.hundred, yards.  Every  shot  seemed  to  telL  Before  this  awful  fire,  the 
head  of  the  column  melted  away.  It  broke,  fled,  was  again  rallied,  and 
pushed  forward  through  a  terrific  fire  into'  the  ditch,  where  they  crowded 
together  for  shelter,  in  a  long,  straight  line,  like  swarming  bees. 

Instantly  Colonel  Lilly  wheeled  around  two  of  his  guns  into  such  a 
position  that  he  could  pour  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ditch  his 
horrible  doiible  canister.     The  slaughter  was  frightful— scarcely  a  man 


"  At  this  point,"  says  Colonel  Wilder,  "  it  actually  seemed  a  pity  to  kill 
men  so.  They  fell  in  heaps ;  and  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  order  the  firing 
to  cease,  to  end  the  awful  sight." 

But  mercy's  voice  was  lost  in  war's  loud  thunders.  The  seven-shooters 
and  the  rifled  cannon  poured  into  the  struggling  mass  their  deadly  charges, 
crushing  and  mangling,  until  the  ditch  was  filled  with  gory  bodies.  "  When 
the  firing  ceased,  one  could  have  walked  two  hundred  yards  down  that 
ditch  on  dead  rebels,  without  touching  the  ground."  Wot  less  than  two 
thousand  were  struck  down  by  this  terrible  fire.  Thus  terminated  the 
first  day's  battle  of  Ohickamauga- 

Wight  came,  with  gloom  and  sad  apprehensions;  It  was  evident  that 
the  patriots  were  outnumbered.  Bragg's  whole  army  was  there,  and  half 
of  Johnston's  ai-my.  Euckner's  Division  from  East  Tennessee,  a  large  part 
of  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  from  Virginia,  and  twelve  thousand  fresh 
troops  irom  Georgia,  had  also  been  concentrated  to  crush  the  patriota 
This  force  could  not  be  less,  probably,  than  eighty  thousand  men,  while 
many  estimated  the  number  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand.  Eeenforce- 
ments  to  swell  the  rebel  ranks  were  also  continually  arriving.  Our  troops 
were  far  away  from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
rebel  country.  They  consisted  of  General  Kosecrans's  Stone  Eiver  army, 
with  Brannon's  and  Reynolds's  Divisions  added.  In  all,  they  amounted 
to  about  flfty-five  thousand  men.  They  could  not  hope  for  any  recnforce- 
ments  before  the  conflict  was  ended.  These  were  fearful  odds,  when  the 
results  of  a  serious  defeat  were  considered. 

There  were  two  roads  running  to  Eossville,  about  two  miles  apart. 
One  passed  through  a  gap  on  the  right  of  Missionary  Kidge,  and  the  other 
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on  the  left.  After  passing  througli  the  gap,  the  country  between  these 
roads  is  nearly  level,  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  with 
small  elearinga  scattered  about.  Here,  between  these  two  roads,  the 
greater  part  of  pur  forees  were  assembled.  The  army  was,  aa  before,  in 
three  divisions.  General  Thomas  was  on  the  right,  General  Crittenden  in 
the  centre,  and  General  MeOook  on  the  left.  Thus  arranged,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  breastworks  hastily  thrown  up,  they  anxiously  awaited  the 
morrow.  In  consequence  of  the  dense  woods  all  around,  artillery  could  not 
be  much  used,  A  few  exposed  points  were  open  to  the  range  of  the  guns, 
but  mainly  the  issues  of  the  battle  depended  upon  musketry  and  the  bayonet. 

The  early  light  of  Sunday  morning,  September  20th,  struggled  gloomy 
and  chill  through  heavy  banks  of  fog.  Gradually,  however,  the  vapor 
was  dispersed,  and  the  sun  bm^t  forth  in  all  its  splendor,  illumining  a  scene 
of  wonderful  beauty,  which  was  soon  to  bo  deformed  by  the  lurid  fires 
and  the  billowy  smote  of  battle.  General  Eosecrans  rode  along  the  linos 
with  words  of  cheer,  to  nerve  the  men  for  the  etern  struggle  which  he  well 
knew  awaited  them. 

The  rebel  lines  were  formed  much  as  on  the  day  before.  Longstreet's 
men,  who  had  recovered  from  their  panic,  were  on  the  right,  Hill  in  the 
centre,  and  Polk  on  the  left.  About  ten  o'clock  the  battle  commenced, 
with  almost  the  suddenness  of  a  thunder-elap.  The  rebels  made  a  rush 
upon  our  right  wing,  nearly  enveloping  the  patriot  troops  of  Negley, 
Johnson,  Baird,  and  Palmer  with  their  overwhelming  numbeis.  Magnifi- 
cently for  two  homra  the  patriots  met  the  shock,  standing  as  immovabie'  as 
the  earth  beneath  their  feet.  The  rebels  then  massed  their  forees  for  a  resist- 
less charge  in  three  strong  columns,  one  following  the  other.  The  first  was 
staggered ;  it  recoiled,  and  fled  before  the  storm  of  lead  hm:led  pitilessly  into 
their  faces.  The  second  column,  in  still  stronger  numbers,  sprang  from  the 
ground,  where  they  had  been  lying  flat  upon  their  faces,  and  with  yells  which 
made  the  forest  ring,  rushed  forward,  pouring  in  volley  after  voUey  as  they  ran. 

When  withm  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Union  Hues  they  were  met  with 
such  a  terrific  fire  that  they,  too,  were  brouglit  to  a  sudden  stand.  A 
tremor  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  pass  through  the  whole  line,  as  if  struck 
by  a  galvanic  shock.  Then  suddenly  the  line  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
solved into  a  shapeless  mass  of  fugitives,  rushing  from  the  field  with 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  oi^anization.  The  third  column  now  came  for- 
ward, not  to  attempt  a  charge,  hut  only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  com- 
panions, and  to  arrest  the  pursuit  which  the  patriot  troops  instinctively 
commenced. 

This  direct  attack  having  failed,  the  next  movement  of  the  rebels  was 
an  attempt  to  Hank  Thomas's  left,  gain  possession  of  the  Eossville  road, 
and  drive  the  corps  into  the  mountains,  where  it  could  easily  be  captured 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels.  This  anticipated  movement 
was  promptly  detected  by  General  Thomas,  and  he  prepared  as  well  as 
possible  to  meet  it.  Charge  after  charge  was  successfully  repelled.  Thus, 
until  noon,  all  things  went  well.  Providence  seeming  to  smile  upon  the 
patriot  arms.  Our  men,  who  had  met  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  were  greatly 
exhaiBted.    It  was  nece^ary  to  relieve  them,  as  it  waa  certain  that  freeh 
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numbers  would  Boon  come  rushing  npon  their  thin,  bleeding,  wearied 
ranks.  Tlie  inevitable  movement  to  exchange  the  exhausted  for  fresh 
troops  was  hazardous.  Could  it  he  accomplished  hefore  the  enemy  should 
have  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  confusion,  the  foe 
■would,  in  all  prohabihty,  be  effectually  repulsed. 

But  the  eagle-eyed  enemy  saw  the  first  indications  of  the  confasion  the 
change  involved.  Fresh  tri  pij  weie  immediately  brought  up  and  crowded 
forward  in  the  assault.  As  thej  advanted,  rebel  batteiies  played  over  tlieir 
heads  into  our  lines.  With  exultint  yells  they  hr  ke  thi  ugh  the  patriot 
ranks,  scattering  everywhere  thiough  tl  e  iigl  t  wing  di  miy  and  death. 
"Whole  regiments  melted  aw  iy  by  death  capture  ai  d  flight  Many  regi- 
ments, in  tlieir  confused  retieat  lost  all  orginizat  on  Officers  were 
separated  from  their  companies  andfla^^stiom  their  legiments  Even  the 
bravest  knew  not  how  or  where  to  lally  General  Eo&eeians  "nas  cut  off 
from  communication  with  Generil  Tliotms  and  for  a  time  is  he  looked 
upon  tlie  swollen  flood  of  fngitz-ves  loU  ng  befoio  and  helmd  him,  he 
thought  hia  whole  army  vanqiu^he  1 

Aided  itj  many  officers,  General 
Bosecrana  made  the  most  strenu  us 
efforts  to  rally  the  fugitives  But 
in  tliat  hour  of  disaster  and  con 
sternation,  all  human  efforts  seemed 
of  but  little  avail.  In  the  beot  order 
wliich  could  be  attained  uniei  the 
circumstances,  these  fragments  of 
the  demolished  portions  of  the  nght 
wing  and  centre  were  march  1  back 
to  Eossville.  But  for  the  heioism 
of  General  Thomas  and  Ms  gallant 
men,  who  held  the  left  of  oui  Ime 
the  battle  would  not  only  hiv  e  been 
lost,  but  the  whole  army  wo  ild  1  a\  e 
been  routed  and  dispersed';  Tennes 
see  and  Kentucky  would  h.a^  e  been 
regained  by  the  rebels,  and  the  lebel 
Confederacy  would  probably  hive 
been  galvanized  into  another  jew 
of  life.  From  this  disaster  the  cour 
age  of  General  Thomas  and  his  he 
roic  corps  saved  the  nation. 

As  the  right  and  centre  of  the  pa 
triot  army  disappeared,  leaving  oi  ly  battle  or  omoKiMAroA  sBfnr,D  d 
the  division  of  General  Thomas  to  confrDi  t  the  wh  le  Confederate  army, 
the  rebels,  with  the  fiercene->B  of  famihel  wolves  leajing  mto  the  fold, 
plunged  upon  the  feeble  band  which  w  s  aloi  e  left  to  opjose  them.  The 
patriots  manfiilly  breasted  the  storm  while  slowly  firmlj  and  in  un- 
broken array,  they  retired  to  a  new  position  where  they  mi^ht  more 
iously  meet  the  shock      Thej    boon  reichel  a  gentlo  e 
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Upon  -which  they  made  their  stand.  They  counted,  in  all,  but  twenty 
thoneand  men,  with  three  batteries.  IVom  the  hill  they  looked  down  upon 
an  army  eighty  thousand  strong,  advancing  for  their  destruction — an  army 
flushed  wiiJi  victory,  having  just  put  to  rout  thirty-flve  thousand  patriot 
troops,  supported  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 

AH  that  Gieneral  Thomas  could  now  hope  to  do,  by  the  most  heroic 
valor,  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army.  He  had  only  his  own  division, 
with  Johnson's  Corps  of  McOook's  Division.  The  plain  below  them  was  black 
with  threatening  masses  of  the  foe,  marching  upon  them  in  front  and  flank. 
The  semicircular  ridge  occupied  by  the  Unionists  afforded  them  consider- 
able advantage.  The  key  of  the  position  was  held  by  Colonel  Harker's 
Brigade.  The  rebels  were  pressing  on  furiously,  pouring  in  an  incessant 
and  deadly  fire.  The  patriots  stood  firm,  but  still  their  destruction  seemed 
inevitable.  Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  tlie  rear.  It  excited 
both  terror  and  hope.  It  might  be  the  cavalry  of  the  foe  flanking  them- 
It  might  be  patriot  friends  hastening  to  their  succor.  The  incident  is  thns 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Shanks,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Herald,"  who  was  on  the  field  at  the  time : — 

"  General  Thomas,  near  the  centre  of  the  army,  was  engaged,  about  one 
o'clock,  sitting  on'  his  horse  in  the  hollow  of  a  ridge  in  an  open  field,  behind 
Harker's  Brigade,  busy  watching  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  in  the  rear,  in  suck 
a  direction  that  it  might  be  General  Granger  with  reonforcements,  or  it 
might  be  the  enemy.  It  cast  a  cloud  over  his  spirits  which  was  plainly 
visible  to  one  who  observed  him,  as  I  confess  I  did  that  day,  with  ever- 
increasing  admiration.  The  truth  is,  that  General  Thomas,  at  one  o'clock, 
p.  M.  on  the  last  day  of  this  battle,  had  no  disposition  to  fight  any  more, 
and  feared  the  result  of  the  next  rebel  attack.  And  so  he  watched  with 
natural  anxiety  the  development  of  the  cloud  of  dust,  which  was  then  no 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  If  it  dissolved  to  reveal  iriends,  then  they  would 
be  welcome ;  for  at  this  hour  fresh  friends  were  ail  that  was  needed.  If  it 
disclosed  the  enemy,  then  the  day  was  lost,  and  it  became  the  duty  of 
those  who  formed  the  last  square  on  this  battle-iield  to  throw  into  the 
teeth  of  the  victorious  enemy  a  defiance  as  grandly  contemptuous  as  that 
of  the  Cambronne,  and  die.  There  was  no  escape  if  the  troops  moving 
were,  as  it  vras  feared,  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 

" '  Take  my  glass,  some  one  of  you  whose  horse  stands  steady.  TeU  me 
what  you  see.' 

"In  the  dust  that  emerged,  thick  as  the  clonds  that  precede  the  storm, 
nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  a  moving  mass  of  men.  Bat  it  was 
seen  that  they  were  infantry.  This  information  made  Thomas  breathe 
more  freely.  If  infantiy,  it  was  much  more  likely  to  be  Granger  than  the 
enemy.  At  this  moment  a  tall  of&cer  with  the  yellow  straps  of  a  captaiti 
of  infantry  presented  himself  to  General  Thomas. 

"'General,'  said-he,  'I  am  cutoff  from  General  Kegley,  andcannot 
find  him.     I  beg  leave  to  report  to  you  for  duty,  sir,  of  any  character,' 

" '  Captain  Johnson,'  said  the  General  to  the  speaker  (Captain  Johnson, 
Second  Indiana  Cavalry,  inspector-general  on  General  Negley's  staff), 
'  ride  over  there,  and  report  to  me  who  Mid  what  that  force  is.' 
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"  In  an  inatant  JohnBOn  was  gone — gone  upon  a  miseion  whieli  proved 
itself  to  be  a  more  dangerous  one  than  any  of  us  supposed.  As  he  slowly 
emerged  from  a  dense  foliage  of  willows  growing ,  about  a  narrow  stream 
in  the  rear,  we  beard  the  report  of  several  rifles,  and  saw  him  halt'for 
a  second,  and  then,  dashing  spurs  to  his  horse,  disappear  in  a  thick 
wood  in  tlie  direction  of  the  coming  mass  of  troops,  still  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust.  In  a  few  minutes  he  again  emerged  from  this  timber, 
and  following  him  came  the  red,  white,  and  blue  crescent-shaped  battle- 
flag  of  Gordon  Granger.  We  had  wished  for  night,  and  it  was  Blncber 
who  had  come  to  us.  At  a  C[uarter  past  one,  Steedman  first,  and  Gordon 
Granger  afterwards,  had  wrung  the  hand  of  the  statue  Thomas,  who 
had  gone  through  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  last  two  days'  battle  to  be 
melted  and  moved  at  this  hour.  As  Granger  came  up,  I  felt  that  from 
the  face  of  the  heavens  a  great  cloud  had  passed,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
once  more  upon  ua  as  with  the  same  benignant  rays  of  former  victories." 

The  rebels  had  attained  a  position  on  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  General 
Thomas,  where  they  were  massing  a  great  force  preparatory  to  a  charge. 
General  Granger,  who  had  so  opportunely  arrived,  was  immediately  pushed 
forward  to  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  The  charging  column  was  promptly 
formed.  The  I^inety-sixth  Dlinois,  Colonel  Champion,  was  on  the  right. 
The  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Illinois,  Colonel  J.  II.  Moore,  occupied 
the  centre.  The  Twenty-second  Michigan,  Colonel  Le  Fevre,  was  on  the 
left.  General  Steedmad  conducted  the  charge.  The  perilous  task  as- 
signed to  them  could  not  be  performed  leisurely.  On  the  full  run  they 
started  over  the  rough  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  face  of  a  wither- 
ing fire.  With  fixed  bayonets,  impelled  by  reckless  valor,  they  pressed  on, 
supported  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Illinois  and  the  Twenty-first  Ohio,  till 
they  gained  the  crest  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  drove  them  from  it. 
With  recruited  numbere,  the  rebels  made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  their 
l<Kt  position.  At  one  time,  one  of  the  regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Illinois,  which  had  never  before  been  in  a  general  engagement, 
recoiled  before  the  tremendous  onset.  General  Steedman  seized  the  colors, 
and  advancing,  shouted,  in  a  voice  which  rang  all  along  the  line,  "  Go 
back,  boys,  if  you  will,  but  the  flag  will  not  go  with  yon." 

Thus  inspirited,  the  heroic  boys  stood  firm,  and  did  their  duty  manfully. 
With  others,  they  fell  upon  the  rebels  so  fiercely  as  to  drive  them  back  full 
half  a  mile.  The  enemy,  in  their  ret^^atj  left  their  dead  and  wounded 
behind  them.  After  dark  our  troops  were  withdrawn.  When  the  troops 
arrived  at  head- quarters,  after  having  accomplished  gloriously  their  mission, 
General  Thomas  said,  "Ton  have  saved  my  corps."  It  was  not  too  High 
praise.  In  saving  that  heroic  corps,  the  salvation  of  the  whole  army  had 
been  secured.  The  achievement  was  not  accomplished  without  severe 
loss..  Many  brave  patriots  were  left  pulselcM  and  silent  in  death  upon  that 
■  blood-stained  soil. 

The  swarming  rebels,  though  for  a  moment  repulsed,  were  by  no  means 
beaten.  There  was  a  lull  for  an  hour  in  the  storm  of  battle,  while  the 
rebels  were  accumulating  a  force  for  another  attack.  This  hour  of  grace 
was  of  priceless  value  to  the  patriots.     Night  alone  could  save  them.     All 
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they  could  hope  for  was  to  prolong  the  conflict  until  darlcness  should  come 
to  their  aid.  The  only  remainmg  dozen  cannon  tliej  had,  were  placed 
where  each  one  must  do  the  work  of  a  battery.  The  rebels  could  he 
distinctly  seen  re-ai'ranging  their  men  for  another  onset.  The  patidots 
eould  only  wait  in  stem  patience  to  meet  the  storm. 

Just  then,  through  dust  and  smoke,  begrimed  and  mud-spattered, 
Brigadier-General  Garfield,  chief  of  General  Eoseerana's  staiF,  appeared 
with  Captain  Gaw,  General  Thomas's  cQiief  of  topographers,  at  the  head- 
quarters. They  liad  ridden  from  Chattanooga,  passing  through  afiery  ordeaJ. 
General  Garfield's  horse  had  been  shot  from  under  him,  his  orderly  killed, 
his  clothes  tattered  and  torn,  and  almost  by. a  miracle  he  had  forced  his 
way  through,  to  share  the  fate  of  the  devoted  band  of  patriots.  He 
brought  the  cheering  message  that  General  Eosecrans  had  not  forgotten 
his  brave  companions ;  he  waa  organizing  his  scattered  troops,  and  would 
soon  bring  them  forward  to  their  relief.  The  glad  news  was  rapidly  circu- 
lated among  the  men,  inspiring  them  with  fr^h  courage. 

By  this  time  the  foe  were  ^ain  seen  advancing.  At  the  same  moment 
a  lai-ge  white  dove  lighted  upon  a  dead  tree,  nearly  over  the  head  of 
General  Thomas,  and  sat  there,  calmly  watching  the  battle  from  her 
dangerous  perch,  until  the  patriot  shout  of  victory  startled  her  away,  as  if 
to  spread  the  joyful  news.  The  Unionists,  in  perfect  silence,  with  loaded 
guns  and  compressed  lips,  awaited  the  dreadful  onset.  The  explosion  of  a 
single  cannon  was  heard;  a  rebel  shell  was  hurtled  shrieking  tlirough  the 
air,  and  exploding  over  the  heads  of  the  patriots.  It  was  the  signal  for 
the  rebel  charge.  They  rushed  as  the  storm-swept  billow  rushes;  they 
were  met  as  the  rock  dashes  back  the  surga  Colonel  Turchin,  who  occu- 
pied the  centre,  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  broken  bands  of  the  foe. 
With  great  impetuosity  he  followed  them,  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
Slississippi  regiment.  Chasing  the  fugitives  farther  than  was  prudent,  he 
became  himself  involved  in  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  He  was  nearly 
surrounded ;  but  turning  his  men,  he  cut  his  way  back  witli  three  hundred 
prisoners,  though  not  without  severe  lo^  to  himself 

The  rebels  now  prepared  for  another  charge ;  it  was  the  final  fling  of 
foiled  desperation  andtage.  Onr  men  were  becoming  fearfully  reduced. 
The  Third  Kentucky  Eegiment,  which  went  into  the  battle  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  had  now  but  eighty  left.  The  largest  company 
numbered  ten.  Many  other  regiments  had  met  with  nearly  an  equal 
loss.  The  ammunition  was  again  failing,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
search  the  dead  and  the  wounded  for  cartridges.  Still  tlie  patriots  remained 
firm  and  undaunted.  They  were  formed  in  two  lines ;  the  first  would  fire 
and  then  step  back  to  load ;  the  second  line  would  then  advance  and  deliver 
its  fire,  again  to  yield  place  to  the  first. 

With  such  incessant  velocity  were  these  discharges  made,  that  the 
rattle  of  musketry  was  blended  into  almost  an  uninterrupted  roar.  Tet  all 
seemed  to  be  done  with  the  precision  of  a  holiday  parade ;  but  the  men 
were  so  exhausted  by  the  protracted  fight  as  almost  to  stagger  as  they 
advanced  to  deliver  their  fire.  It  was  indeed  bravely  done.  That  little 
handful  of  men,  assaulted  on  flank  and  in  front,  and  assailed  by  an  artillery 
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fire  on  three  Bides,  for  two  days  resisted  every  assault,  and  finally  repelled 
the  utmost  energies  of  the  whole  rebel  army. 

Just  as  the  sun  -waa  sinking  behind  tlie  peaks  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
the  rebels  were  seen  retreating,  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  those  trusty 
rifles  Tvhieh  had  already  laid  so  many  of  them  low  in  death.  With  glowing 
hearts,  but  with  voices  faint  from  fatigue,  there  burst  forth  from  the  patriot 
lips  the  cheer  of  victory.  They  had  not  only  saved  the  army,  but  they 
had  made  the  name  Chickamauga  resplendent  with  the  glory  of  our  arms, 
JIany  a  patriot  eye  was  moistened  with  the  tear  of  gratitude,  and  many  a 
Christian  heai't  breathed  forth  the  words  of  thanksgiving. 

During  the  night,  General  Thomas,  with  his  troops,  fell  back,  unmo- 
lested, to  a  strong  position  at  RoBavUlc.  The  enemy  advanced  upon  them 
the  next  day,  and  made  a  cautious  reconnoissance,  but  did  not  venture 
upon  an  attack.  The  military  stores,  ambulances,  and  guns,  which  had 
not  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  were  removed  during  the  day,  and  the 
patriot  troops  retired^-to  Chattanooga,  where,  strongly  inti'enched,  th§y 
awaited  the  futui'e.  Tlie  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  disastrous  to  hotli 
parties.  The  patriot  loss  was  ^timated  at  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  in  killed,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  wounded, 
and  five  thousand  and  sixty-^even  mining,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand and  forty-sis.  The  rebel  loss  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained. 
They  claimed  that  it  did  not  much  exceed  twelve  thousand  men.  But  the 
partial  retams  indicate  that  it  was  even  heavier  than  ours. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  a  serious  check  to  the  patriot  arms, 
arresting  our  advance.  Still,  it  did  not  wrest  from  us  any  territory  which 
we  had  previously  gained.  It  was  supposed  that  Chattanooga  could  not 
be  captiu'ed  without  a  severe  battle.  Had  we  fought  this  battle  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  place,  instead  of  fighting  it,  as  we  did,  to  secure  pos- 
session, the  contest  would  have  been  deemed  a  signal  victory. 

Tlie  Southern  press  did  not  exult  over  the  result  of  tlie  conflict. 
Though  the  rebels  claimed  a  victory,  still  they  admitted  that  its  fruits  did 
not  compensate  for  its  losses.  They  gained  nothing  in  territory,  but  little 
in  plimder,  and  nothing  in  position.  They  only  retarded  for  a  few  days  the 
avenging  march  of  the  patriots,  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  probably  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  men.  A  few  more  such  victories  would  prove 
their  utter  ruin. 

The  patriots  retreated  from  their  repulse  to  the  strong  intrenchments 
of  Chattanooga.  The  rebels  gathered  aromid  them,  and  from  various 
elevations  in  the  vicinity  endeavored  to  shell  them  out,  Palling  in  this, 
squads  of  men  "wero  sent  in  every  direction  to  cut  lines  of  communication, 
destroy  supply  trains,  and  pick  off  any  stragglers  on  the  roads.  These 
measures  were  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy,  that  fears  yere  seriously 
entertained  that  our  army  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate  Chattanooga 
for  want  of  supplies.  The  Natioufd  Government,  awake  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  ground  gained  at  the  expense  of  so  terrible  a  battle, 
immediately  forwarded  to  General  Boseerans  large  reenforcements.  It 
was  judged  expedient  to  unite  all  the  armies  of  the  West  for  better 
cooperation.     General  IT.  S.  Grant,  the  hero  of  Donelson  and  Vicksburg, 
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waa  directed  to  take  the  general  command.  Some  unhappy  differences 
occurring  between  General  Kosecrans  and  the  "War  Department,  he  was 
removed,  and  Genera!  Thomas  appointed  to  fill  liis  place. 

"While  all  admitted  the  ability  and  fitness  of  the  new  commander,  yet 
the  genius  of  General  Eoseerans  had  inspired  Bueh  confidence  in  the  com- 
munity, that  universal  regret  was  expr^aed  at  his  removal.  As  we  study 
.  the  battle  after  the  excitement  has  passed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
mistake  made  which  should  warrant  censure. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga  on  iiie  23d  of  October,  and 
asstuned  command.  By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  he  seen  that  Chatta- 
nooga is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  river.  Two  and  a  half  miles  southwest 
there  is  a  high  hill,  rising  twenty-four  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  called 
Lookout  Mountain.  Two  miles  west  of  tliis  mountain  there  ia  a  parallel  hill 
called  Raccoon  Mountain,  which,  hke  Lookout,  runs  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  river.  A  stream  meanders  through  the  little  valley  between  these 
two  ridgea,  called  Lookout  Eiver.  The  railroad  from  Chattanooga  south 
runs  along  the  edge  of  this  little  stream,  crossing  a  depression  in  Kaccooa 
Mountain, 

The  rebels  held  both  of  these  ridges,  thus  commanding  both  the  rail- 
road and  Tennessee  Elver.  East  of  Lookout  Mountain  there  was  another 
elevation,  called  Missionary  Ridge,  extending  north  and  south  about  seven 
mUes,  This  the  rebels  also  occupied,  having  strongly  fortified  it  with 
earthworks  and  with  three  very  respectable  forts,  called  Ereckiniidge, 
Hindman,  and  Buctner.  These  works  ao  efiectnally  encircled  the  town, 
from  the  river  above  to  the  river  below,  that  it  became  very  difScult  to 
supply  the  numerous  wanta  of  the  army.  General  Rosecrana  immediately 
commenced  auch  measures  as  were  then  in  his  power  to  displace  the  rebel 
troops  from  their  commanding  position.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  October  27th,  the  forces  of  General  Hooker  and 
General  Howard,  who  had  been  sent  from  Virginia  to  reeaforee  Rosecrans, 
left  Bridgeport,  crossing  the  river  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  marched  some 
fourteen  milea  on  the  Chattanooga  road,  comparatively  unmolested.  On 
the  38th  they  continued  their  march,  cro^ng  Raccoon  Mountain  into  the 
valley,  dispersing  a  force  at  Brown's  Ferry,  As  General  Smith's  Brigade 
marched  along  by  the  right  of  the  railroad,  almost  under  the  mountain, 
they  were  so  near  the  enemy  on  the  hills  above  that  they  threw  percussion- 
shells  hy  hand  at  them,  and  some  few  exploded  in  their  midst. 

Even  during  the,  most  fearful  scenes  of  war,  occasionally  an  incident 
will  occur  exciting  mirth.  While  the  enemy  were  shelling  our  troop  near 
a  house,  aome  of  our  soldiers  entered  the  dwelling  and  found  a  woman 
protecting  a  pet  calf  from  shells,  by  placing  it  carefully  under  a  bed.  She 
herself  courageously  maintained  her  position  in  a  chair,  exposed  to  the 
peril  from  which  she  was  so  tenderly  protecting  the  calf. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  enemy  managed  to  get  between  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  two  corps,  the  advance  being  General  Geary's  Division. 
The  rebel  divisions  of  Hood  and  Jenkins  were  ma^ed  on  a  spur  of  Bac- 
Goon  Mountain,  thus  enabling  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  so  as  to  fall 
on  either  corps. 
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The  night,  illumined  hj  nearly  a  full  moon,  was  almost  aa  bright  as 
day,  except  where  the  sombre  shadows  from  abrupt  cliffs  or  gloomy  forests 
darkened  the  earth.  The  enemy,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
opened  on  General  Geary's  forces,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance.  General 
Schurz's  Division  was  immediately  sent  to  their  relief.  As  they  passed 
the  bin  on  which'  the  enemy  were  intrenching  themselves,  they  were 
opened  upon  vigorously.  General  Howard,  however,  dashed  into  the  fire 
to  urge  forward  the  reenforcementa,  to  aid  General  Geary,  or  to  turn  Gen- 
eral Jenkins's  Division,  as  future  events  should  dictate. 

With  two  or  three  of  his  staff  he  advanced  considerably  beyond  his 
troops,  when  suddenly  he  came  upon  a  small  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
rebel  officer,  not  recognizing  hia  uniform  as  belonging  to  a  Unionist,  asked 
who  he  was.  TJot  losing  self-command,  Howard  replied,  "  Friend,"  and 
immediately  asked,  "  Have  you  whipped  the  enemy  ?" 

"  No,"  waa  the  reply  ;  "  but  we  should  have  done  so,  if  our  regiments 
had  not  run  off  and  left  us  here.  You  had  better  be  careful  in  going  for- 
ward, for  the  Yanks  are  just  in  the  edge  of  those  woods." 

"  I'll  be  careful,"  said  the  general,  as  he  rode  one  way  and  the  rebels 
another. 

General  Geary  was  surprised  by  the  rebel  attack,  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  Ins  flank,  but  the  enemy  wore  met  with  ro  much  determina- 
tion hy  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New  York,  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New  York  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  that  aU  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Some 
thirty  men  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  with  two  artillerymen, 
dragged  a  gun  of  Knapp's  Battery,  of  which  all  the  horses  had  been  killed, 
to  a  suitable  position,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  a  flanking  column  of 
rebels.  Every  oiKcer  of  this  battery  was  killed  or  wounded,  but  the  brave 
corps  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  foe  before  assistance  arrived. 

"While  thia  was  transpiring,  there  was  another  fight  going  on.  As  Gen- 
eral Schurz  was  attacked  in  passing  the  rebels  on  Eaccoon  Monntain,  the 
importance  of  their  position  was  at  once  noticed  by  General  Hooker, 
Colonel  Orlando  Smith,  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  commanding  a  brigade, 
was  ordered  to  take  it  at  all  hazards.  As  the  soldiers  advanced  up  the 
hill,  a  severe  fire  was  opened  on  them.  Slowly  struggling  up  an  ascent, 
difficult  aven  at  peaceful  times,  through  brier-brush  tangles  and  fallen 
trees,  the  Seventy-fifth  Ohio  led  the  way,  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts 
followed,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New  York  brought  up 
the  rear.  Losing  numbers  by  the  way,  at  last  a  point  was  reached  whence 
a  charge  could  be  made.  With  wild  and  exultant  outcry  they  dashed 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  enemy  were  flying  in 
confusion,  leaving  quite  respectable  earthworks  in  the  hands  of  the  victore. 

Schurz's  Division,  as  it  advanced,  drove  the  enemy  from  a  neighboring 
hill,  and  thus  secured  their  position,  and  by  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
the  firing  ceased.  By  this  brilliant  achievement  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion were  greatly  strengthened,  and  we  were  prepared  for  fui'ther  aggressive 
movements. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

LOOKOUT    MOTJNTAIH    AKD    MI38I0NAKY    EIDGtB. 

(Haremljer  2M  to  Harember  ntb,  leeS.) 

COKTITIOK   DP  TOB   AnuT  AT  CHATTANOOOA.— PL4NS  Of   BRA0&. — GENERAL   GRAHT'8    PLAS    OP 

Baitlb. — Captueb  or  Oeohakd  Knob. — Successful  AriAoK  upoh  Iookout  Moubtain. — 

TOPOQEAPHY    OF    THE    EbSION.— AWAOK    UFOH    MISSIONARY    RI^GB,^THH    REBEL    CeNTBB 
PlBHOED. — RBTBEAT  OF  THE  FOE. — VIGOROUS    PURSUIT,— BATTLE   OF  RINGGOLD. 

The  possession  of  a  precarious  road  for  the  tranBmisaion  of  enppliea 
beneath  tlie  batteriea  of  the  rebels  did  not  meet  (Jie  requirements  of  the 
Kational  forces.  Chattanooga  was  virtually  besieged  by  the  rebels ;  not 
very  effectually,  it  is  true,  but  ao  menacingly,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  employ, 
on  any  distant  expedition,  any  portion  of  its  numerous  garrison. 

The  straggling  town  of  Chattanooga,  ■which  contains  but  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  one  hundred  miles  below  the  city  of  Knoxville, 
and  but  four  miles  from  the  Georgia  State  line.  General  Grant,  upon  his 
arrival,  the  latter  part  of  October,  to  assume  the  command,  immediately  took 
measures  to  dislodge  the  foe  from  hia  commanding  positions  on  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Kidge.  The  rebel  General  Bragg,  feeling 
strong  in  numbers,  and  in  the  impregnability  of  his  fortifications,  had 
detached  fifteen  thousand  men  to  lay  siege  to  Knoxville,  where  General 
Bumside,  with  a  small  force,  was  in  command.  It  was  his  expectation,  as 
revealed  by  captured  doeumenta,  that  General  Grant  would  thus  be  con- 
strained to  send  reenforcements  from  Chattanooga  to  the  aid  of  General 
Burnside.  Bragg  then  intended  to  make  a  rush  upon  the  weakened  Fnion 
troops  and  drive  them  out  of  Chattanooga.  General  Grant,  however, 
instead  of  falling  into  the  trap,  decided  to  make  an  assault  iipon  the 
weakened  lines  of  Bragg  in  their  mountain  fortresses. 

On  the  night  of  November  22d,  the  camp-fires  of  the  rebels  gleamed 
brilliantly  along  the  ridges,  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  Ulumined  the 
valley  below.  The  lines  of  the  enemy  extended  from  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  Missionary  Eidge,  across  the  valley,  and  jip  to  the  summit  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  embracing  a  circuit  of  about  seven  miles.  The  plan 
of  battle  adopted  by  General  Grant  was  to  attack  both  extremes  of  this 
line  with  such  vigor  as  to  compel  them  to  weaken  the  centre,  and  then  by 
an  impetuous  attack  to  break  through  the  weakened  point.  Generals 
Sherman  and  Davis  were  designated  to  attack  Fort  Buekner,  at  the  head 
of  Missionary  Bidge ;  Generals  Hooker,  Geary,  Osterhaus,  and  Stanley 
were  to  advance  to  the  assault  upon  Lookout  Mountain ;  General  Thomas, 
■with  the  corps  of  Generals  Granger  and  Palmer,  was  to  remain  concealed 
by  the  forest  and  the  hills,  awaiting  the  signal  for  them  to  break  throngh 
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the  centre.  General  Howard's  Corps  was  to  be  lield  in  reserve  for  any 
emergency. 

At  one  o'clock  of  Monday,  the  23d,  three  brigades  of  General  Wood's 
Division  were  pushed  forward  on  a  reconnoissance.  They  advanced  from 
the  cover  of  Fort  Wood,  jnst  east  of  the  city,  towai'ds  Missionary  Eidge. 
A  sti'ong  reserve  was  held  in  readiness  to  rush,  in  case  of  need,  to  their 
aid.  As  the  troops  emerged  from  the  forest,  the  guns  of  Fort  "Wood 
opened  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  a  prompt  and  energetic  response 
from  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  cliff.  As  these  patriots  marched  along  the 
valley,  all  their  soldierly  pride  was  aroused  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  in  fall  view  of  both  armies.  The  veterans  of  Tictsburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  Chiekamauga  were  there.  Ifot  a  straggler  was  seen.  The  movement 
was  conducted  with  the  precision  of  a  parade,  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  for 
a  time  mistaken  by  the  enemy.  Soon  tliey  encountered  the  rebel  skir- 
mishers, and  drove  them  back  into  the  dense  forest  which  slcirted  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  Here  the  combatants  were  entirely  lost  to  view,  and 
their  position  could  only  be  discerned  by  tlie  continuous  roar  of  the  battle, 
and  the  smoke  which  rose  above  the  trees  and  floated  gently  away. 

The  edge  of  the  forest  was  skirted  with  rifle-pits.  The  patriot  troops 
pressed  on  with  such  impetnosity,  that  the  rebels  were  quietly  driven  from 
them,  and  fled  along  the  sides  of  tlie  mountain.  Here  our  troops  came 
upon  a  heavy  mound,  called  Orchard  Knob,  which  they  captured,  securing 
a  hundred  prisoners.  Upon  this  point  they  strongly  intrenched  themselves, 
and  thus  terminated  the  events  of  the  day.  The  rebels  were  evidently 
alarmed  by  this  movement,  and  through  the  night  were  gathering  their 
forces  to  resist  the  continuation  of  the  assault  from  that  point  on  the  mor- 
row. This  was  precisely  the  effect  which  General  Grant  had  wished  to 
accomplish.  He  had  thus,  as  it  were,  taken  command  of  the  rebel  army, 
and  they  were  moving  according  to  his  volition. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned  gloomily;  the  mountain  was  robed  in  clouds 
and  mist,  portentous  of  a  stormy  day.  The  occasional  boom  of  a  cannon 
and  the  shriek  of  a  shell,  indicated  that  there  was  another  storm  also  im- 
pending, more  deadly  than  nature  is  accustomed  to  wage.  Nearly  the 
whole  valley  between  the  two  ridges  was  that  morning  covered  with 
troops  moving  to  and  fro  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion.  But  a 
master-mind  was  controlling  every  movement.  At  one  o'clock  a  drizzling 
■  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  naist  became  so  dense  that  all  distant  objects 
were  lost  to  view.  In  perfect  silence  and  with  admirable  precision,  the 
division  of  General  Sherman  commenced  its  march,  to  assault  the  almost 
inaccessible  heights  of  Missionary  Eidge,  which  w^  surmounted  by  a 
strong  and  well-manned  fort.  The  countenances  of  tliese  men  were  grave. 
The  excitement  of  battle  was  not  yet  upon  them,  but  they  had  been  too 
often  in  such  scenes  to  be  ignorant  of  its  terrors. 

The  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  ground  was  drenched.  Advancing  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Orchard  Knob,  the  troops  reached  the  base  of  the 
-  cliff  but  slightly  annoyed  by  the  skirmishera,  a  few  shells  passing  harm- 
lessly over  their  heads,  and  plunging  deep  into  the  soft  earth  in  their  rear. 
Bj'  four  o'clock  they  had  gained  possession  of  a  semicircular  mound  which 
Vol.  II.— 28 
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partially  encircled  tlie  north  end  of  the  ridge,  being  separated  from  it  by 
a  valley  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  Here  General  Sherman's  command  in- 
trenched themselves  for  the  night,  and  prepared  for  the  conflict  of  the 
morrow. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Hooker  marched  down  the  valley  to  attack 
the  head  of  Lookout  Mountain,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  composed 
the  soutltern  extremity  of  the  rebel  line.  He  was  to  make  a  very  vigor- 
ons  demonstration  against  that  point,  with  permission,  should  he  deem  it 
advisable,  to  prras  on  and  take  the  snmmit.  "With  him  was  General 
Geary's  Division  and  the  brigades  of  Whitaker  and  Grover. 

The  rebels  occupied  the  crest  in  great  force,  their  intrenchnionts  ox- 
tending  down  the  front  and  slope  of  tlie  mountain  to  the  base.  The  first 
thirty  feet  of  the  descent  prraents  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
which  could  not  be  scaled.  A  rugged  and  narrow  road  wound  its  way 
to  the  top,  through  gaps  wliieh  were  carefully  guarded  by  the  rebels. 
Ear]y  on  Tuesday  morning.  General  Hooker  pushed  Ms  columns  into  the 
forest,  and,  thus  concealed  from  observation,  marched  rapidly  around  to 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  until  he  reached  a  point  favorable  for  as- 
cending the  hill.  Having  thus  attained  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
rebels,  they  hastily  clambered  the  hill,  opening  a  severe  lire  upon  the 
astonished  foe.  At  the  same  time  the  Union  batteries  opened  a  terrific 
fire,  causing  the  very  mountains  to  shake  under  their  terrible  explosions. 
The  rebels  responded,  with  equal  energy,  from  their  batteries  and  their 
dense  lines  of  infantry. 

Soon  the  mountain  was  so  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  f«  entirely 
to  exclude  the  combatanta  from  sight  of  the  anxious  spectators  in  the 
valley  below.  The  rebels  found  resistance  almost  in  vain,  and  retreat 
impossible.  They  dispersed  in  all  directions,  many  hiding  in  the  thickets 
and  behind  the  craggy  roeka.  Before  night  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty 
were  taken  prisoners. 

The  perfidy  of  the  rebel  authorities  was  here  strikingly  unveiled, 
j.»Iost  of  these  prisoners  were  from  Stevenson's  Division,  who  had  been 
paroled  by  General  Grant  at  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  They  had  not 
been  exchanged,  and  by  the  laws  of  war  their  doom  was  death.  But  it 
appeared  that  they  had  been  informed  by  their  officers  that  they  were 
regularly  exchanged ;  and  had  they  again  refused  to  enter  the  service, 
they  would  probably  have  been  forced  to  do  so.  The  authorities  at 
Washington,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  prohibited  their  execution. 

Our  victorious  troops  continued  to  advance  across  the  mountain  from 
west  to  east,  encountering  the  foe  at  various  points,  but  -steadily  pressing 
him  back.  At  two  o'clock  the  severest  struggle  of  the  day  ensued.  I'or 
two  hours  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  At  length  General  Hooker 
ordered  a  charge,  before  which  the  rebels  sullenly  and  deliberately  retired 
from  their  works  and  fell  back  some  distance.  Hero  they  formed  a  new 
line,  and  attempted  an  assault  in  their  tuni.  Hushing  on  with  character- 
istic impetuosity,  they  were  met  and  held  at  bay  for  some  time  by  Gen- 
eral Geary's  Brigade,  until  these  brave  patriot  troops  had  entirely  ex- 
Iiausted  their  amiaunitioii.      They  were  just  about  to  retire,  when  just 
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at  the  opportune  moment,  "by  the  foresight  of  General  Hooter,  a  new 
snpply  was  provided.  The  slackening  iire  of  the  Unionists  had  revealed 
the  state  of  their  cartridge-boxes  to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  plunging 
forwai-d  with  a  shout  of  assured  victory.  They  were  a  moment  too  late. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  rounds  had  been  distributed  with  mar- 
vellous celerity.  Thousands  of  muskets  rang  forth  their  orders  tor  the 
advancing  rebels  to  halt.  Patriot  reenforceinents  had  also  arrived,  and 
the  rebels,  whose  bravery  had  excited  universal  admiration,  were  again 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

This  straggle  occurred  on  the  eastern  brow  of  lookout  Mountain. 
The  flash  of  the  guns,  and  often,  through  breaks  in  the  cloud,  the  general 
outline  of  tlie  contending  masses,  could  be  distinctly  seen,  high  up  on  that 
rugged  peak.  The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  darkness  enveloped 
the  view.  During  the  night  the  discomfited  rebels  were  busy  in  evacua- 
ting the  mountain,  by  the  rough  road  which  wound  down  the  eastern  side. 
Several  skirmishes  occurred  as  exploring  parties  groped  through  the  gloom 
of  night  to  obstruct  the  retreat.  General  Hooker  cautiously  pushed  for- 
ward his  iinea,  Hia  camp-flres  proclaimed  to  Ins  friends  below  the  ad- 
vance which  had  been  made.  The  early  light  of  the  morning  revealed 
that  the  foe  had  fled.  The  plan  of  General  Grant,  through  the  efficiency 
of  his  heroic  coijperatora,  had  thus  far  been  successful,  even  above  his 
expectations. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  victorious  troops  of  General  Hooker  puraned 
tlie  retreating  foe  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  across  the  val- 
ley and  up  the  western  side  of  Missionary  Eidge,  by  aroad  wliich  passed  just 
in  the  rear  of  Forts  Breckinridge  and  Hindman.  The  rebels,  driven  en- 
tirely from  Lookout  Mountain,  and  from  the  northern  brow  of  Missionary 
JRidge,  were,  with  their  united  forces  accumulated  upon  the  summit  of 
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Missionary  Eidge,  preparing  for  a  desperate  stand.  The  corps  of  General 
Sherman  now  took  its  turn  at  this  rough  and  terrible  game  of  battle. 
General  Corse,  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  three  brigades,  commenced  his 
march  from  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill  over  the  plateaii.  At  Tort 
Buckner  a  strong  force  of  rebels  repelled  his  assault.  General  Howard 
came  up  with  reenforcementa,  and  the  united  corps  with  matchless  energy 
pressed  forward  against  every  disadvantage.  The  fort  was  on  an  emi- 
nence very  difficult  to  surmount.  The  rebels  roUcd  down  huge  rocks 
from  the  cliff  and  threw  hand-grenades  upon  their  assailants.  The  rebels 
found  themselves  so  hotly  pressed  that  they  were  compelled  to  call  for 
additional  aid  from  their  centre.  The  aid  was  promptly  furnished,  and 
the  Union  troops  were  again  reptdsed,  or  rather  were  still  held  at  bay. 
For  the  third  time,  in  solid  mass,  the  patriois  attempted  the  almost  impos- 
sible feat.  The  contending  armies  were  soon  in  such  contact  as  to  be 
actually  scorched  by  the  flames  of  eacli  other's  guns.  From  the  plain 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  below,  the  battle,  with  its  surgings,  was  visible. 
The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  forest  rent,  and  the  rocks 
shivered  by  cannon-balls,  the  advancjjig  and  receding  banners,  the  clouds 
of  smoke  now  enveloping  all,  and  again  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind — 
the  whole  scene  was  subUme  beyond  any  power  of  pen  or  pencil  to  de- 
scribe. Individual  acts  of  heroism  were  performed,  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance,  but  which  were  lost  in  their  multiplicity. 

The  rebels  again  cried  loudly  for  reenforcements,  and  reenforcementa 
were  again  hurried  to  them  from  the  centre.  Thus  strengthened,  the  foe 
i^ain  dashed  against  the  Union  line,  and  again  with  overpowering  numbers 
and  bloody  hands  swept  it  back.  But  though  thus  repulsed,  that  heroic  army 
had  accomplished  its  purpose,  had  achieved  all  that  had  been  expected  of 
it.  It  had  weakened  the  centre,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  decisive 
attack  upon  that  vital  point.  The  opportune  moment  which  General 
Grant  had  so  anxiously  looked  for  had  arrived.  From  Orchard  Knob  he 
had  watched  the  swaying  of  the  battle.  His  assaulting  columns  were 
concealed  behind  that  eminence.  They  stood,  like  hounds  in  the  leash, 
grimly  waiting  the  order  to  spring  forward.  Already  General  Grant  was 
assured  of  success.  His  plan  had  not  yet  failed  in  a  single  particular. 
Every  elond  of  anxiety  had  disappeared  from  his  brow  as,  with  a  cheerful 
voice,  he  said,  "  Now,  boys,  onward."  A  signal-gun  gave  the  order  to  the 
four  columns. 

Instantly  they  started  from  their  cover,  and  with  rapid  strides  crossed 
the  narrow  valley  separating  Orchard  Knob  from  Missionary  Eidge.  With- 
out returning  the  straggling  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them  from  the 
rifle-pits  and  the  heights  above,  they  clambered  the  hill,  and,  sweeping  all 
opposition  before  them,  they  i-ushed  over  the  rebel  intrenehmenta.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  charge,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  broke 
the  line  of  assault,  and  individual  heroism  performed  the  task  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  power  of  combination.  Every  man  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  privates  of  the 
Union  army  became  very  manifest,  each  man  being  competent  to  guide  or 
to  be  guided,  as  circumstances  might  require.     Where  a  mere  machine 
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soldier  would  liave  been  utterly  at  a  loss,  the  Union  ti'oops,  with  admirable 
skill,  adapted  themselves  to  the  exigency,  and  all  went  well. 

The  weakened  line  of  the  foe  could  make  no  persistent  stand.  They 
recoiled,  broke,  and  fled.  Gone  were  abandoned,  muskets  dropped  in 
haste,  and  Fort  Hindman,  the  central  fort,  was  evacuated  aa  the  Unionists 
swept  over  its  ramparts.  From  the  valley  below,  with  field-glassra,  the 
advance  of  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  flag  could 
be  distinctly  traced.  In  jnst  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  order  to 
advance  was  given.  Fort  Hindman  had  changed  masters.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes,  waving  proudly  over  its  parapets,  proclaimed  to  the  exultant  tliou- 
eanda  below,  the  grandeur  of  the  victory,  and  that  Chattanooga  was  no 
longer  besieged. 

The  hill  was  won.  The  rebel  host  was  cut  in  twain.  Nothing  re- 
mained for  the  discomfited  battalions  but  to  disperse  or  to  be  destroyed. 
Suddenly  General  Grant  appeared  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.  At  the  sight 
of  their  chieftain,  who  was  now  to  inscribe  Chattanooga  upon  his  already 
well-covered  banner,  the  troops  raised  a  shout,  which  penetrated,  like  the 
triumph  of  judgment,  the  hearts  of  the  fugitive  rebels,  and  which  echoed 
over  the  eager  patriots  in  the  town  and  in  the  valley,  like  the  hallelujahs 
of  the  redeemed. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  By  piercing  the  centre  of 
the  rebel  line.  General  Grant  had  prevented  all  cooperation  between  the 
hostile  forces  collected  in  Fort  Breckinridge  on  the  south  and  Fort  Buck- 
ner  on  the  north.  While  these  scenes  were  transpiring.  General  Hooker, 
advancing  from  Lookout  Mountain,  was  pressing  along  up  Missionary 
Eidge  from  the  south,  sweeping  by  Fort  Breckinridge,,  picking  up  prison- 
ers, and  gathering  the  spoils  of  war  in  great  abundance  by  the  way.  An 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  rebel  General  Hardee,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  says : — 

"  At  this  juncture  matters  looked  terrible,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  anguish  on  General  Hardee's  face.  He  sent  me  hurriedly  to  make 
some  changes  in  his  other  divisions  yet  intact,  and  to  hurry  one  forward  to 
stem  the  tide  of  defeat  that  was  rapidly  assuming  a  dreadful  proportion  : 
a  hard  task  we  found  it,  while  the  leaden  hail  of  the  exultant  Yankees 
showered  around  us," 

General  Bragg  was  now  at  Fort  Buckner,  on  the  northern  point  of  the 
ridge,  making  desperate  endeavors  to  rally  a  force  for  one  last  attempt  to 
drive  Gieneral  Hooker  from  the  mountain.  General  Grant  was  on  the 
spot,  and  fully  comprehended  the  desperation  of  the  foe.  Promp';  :.rrange- 
ments  were  made  to  meet  the  onset.  The  captured  guns  of  the  rebels 
were  turned  upon  them ;  and  the  ramparts  which  the  rebels  had  reared 
furnished  facilities  for  the  destruction  of  their  builders. 

Slowly,  cautiously,  the  rebels  came  on.  A  glance  convinced  them 
that  their  own  tei-rible  slaughter  would  he  the  only  result  of  an  attack. 
Almost  gnashing  their  teeth,  they  turned  and  retired.  A  few  volleys  of 
grape  and  canister  thrown  into  their  ranks,  converted  tlieir  retreat  into  a 
wild  rout.  Bushing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  disappeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  crags  and  the  forest.      At  halt-past  seven  o'clock  that  evening. 
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General  Grant  telegraphed  to  Wasliington,  from  Chattanooga,  as  fol- 
lows : — ■ 

"  Although  the  battle  lasted  from  early  dawn  tiU  dart  this  evening,  I 
believe  I  am,  not  premature  in  announcing  a  complete  victory  over  Bragg, 
Lookout  Jlountain-top,  all  the  j'ifle-pits  in  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  Mis- 
sionary liidge  entire,  have  been  carried  and  sire  now  held  by  us." 

The  importance  of  this  conquest  could  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
General  Bnmaide  was  relieved  from  all  serioi^  danger  at  KnoxviUe,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  were  rescued  from  rebel  raids  and  menaces,  and 
Georgia  was  thrown  open  for  the  advance  of  our  armies.  The  strategic 
and  tactical  movements  of  this  conflict  were  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  for  the  consummate  ability  of 
the  general  guiding  the  valor  of  the  troops,  these  marvellous  achievements 
could  never  have  been  accomplished. 

Though  the  rebel  army  was  thus  broken  and  dispersed,  it  was  not  so  dis- 
organized as  to  prevent  reconstruction.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  tlie 
Union  troops  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  foe.  They  gathered  up 
prisoners  by  the  hundreds.  Indeed,  the  fugitives  seemed  so  disheartened, 
that  often  whole  regiments,  when  they  caught  sight  of  our  advancing 
columns,  tlirew  down  tlieir  arms  and  fled  in  utter  consternation,  leaving 
their  wounded  in  our  hands.  Many  seemed  desirous  of  surrendering  them- 
selves. As  night  came  on,  the  country  for  miles  around  was  lighted  by 
huge  fires,  tlie  rebels  applying  the  torch  to  their  abundant  stores,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  the'  Union  hands.  Bridges  were  burned,  and  trees  felled, 
and  all  other  possible  obstructions  interposed  to  retard  pursuit.  Thus  the 
proud  army,  which,  a  few  houra  before,  had  threatened  to  shell  the  Yankees 
from  Chattanooga,  was  now  reduced  to  but  littlo^better  than  a  panic-stricken 
mob,  rusliing  from  the  destruction  which  chased  them. 

The  rebels  were  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Dalton,  followed  by  the 
commands  of  Hooker,  Palmer,  and  Sherman.  The  next  day,  Friday,  the 
y7th,  the  pursuit  was  continued.  The  road  was  strewed  with  commissary 
stores  and  broken-down  caissons  and  wagons.  Their  retreat  was  mainly' 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  by  the  valley  of  Einggold.  Tlie  rebels  made 
a  slight  resistance  at  Chickaraauga  Station  and  at.  Pigeon  Hidge,  but  were 
quickly  driven  forward  by  the  assaults  of  the  Unionists. 

The  town  of  Einggold,  containing  about  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants, 
13  situated  in  a  gap  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  of  which  is  called 
"White  Oak  liidge.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  quite  romantic.  The  few 
roads,  all  converging  towards  this  gap,  were  so  commanded  by  the  numerous 
batteries  erected  upon  these  eminences,  tliat  a  few  hmidred  resolute  men 
could,  for  a  long  time,  hold  an  army  in  check.  Here  the  rebels  concen- 
trated their  forces  to  dispute  the  further  advance  of  the  patriots. 

On  Friday,  at  half-past  eight  a.  it..  General  Hooker's  column  moved 
up  the  Eossville  road,  and  soon  became  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  slowly 
retired  tlirough  the  town  to  the  gap  on  the  other  side.  Osterhaus's  Division 
pressed  the  retiring  foe  with  great  gallantry.  The  rebel  batteries  opened 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire,  which  swept  the  gap,  and  which  threw  shells  be- 
yond them  into  the  town  of  Eossville,  now  occupied  by  our  troops.     !Not- 
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witiistaiiding  this,  the  troops  advanced  rapidly,  crowding  along  the  liill- 
Bidea  on  each  side  of  the  gap,  when  terrific  volleys  were  poured  in  upon 
them,  and  they  found  tlieraselves  almost  surrounded  by  the  foe.  They  were 
compelled  to  retire,  pursued  resolutely  by  the  rebels. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Colonel  Canby's  Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Creighton,  came  to  the  aid  of  tlieir  comrades.  They  scaled  the  heights. 
As  they  reached  the  summit  they  were  made  the  victims  of  a  ruse  which 
honorable  warfare  surely  condemns.  The  Seventh  Ohio,  which  led  the 
advance,  were  just  mounting  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  when  a  portion  of 
Hardee's  Corps  displayed  some  Union  flags  which  they  had  captured.  The 
Ohio  troops,  thinking  that  their  comrades  had  scaled  the  hill  from  some 
other  point,  witli  a  cheer  ran  forward  eagerly  and  unguardedly,  of  coiu:3e 
withholding  their  fire.  The  treacherous  foe,  -with  deliberate  aim,  poured 
into  the  bosoms  of  their  victims  a  murderous  volley,  which  killed  or  wounded 
a  large  number,  including  every  officer  except  one.     Cdnfiision  and  retreat 


This  treachery  so  exasperated  the  patriots,  that,  instantly  forming  again, 
with  General  Osterhaus's  Division  in  the  centre  and  General  Geary's  on  the 
flanks,  tliey  swept  all  opposition  before  them.  The  pass  was  taken,  and 
with  it  three  hundred  prisoners ;  it,  however,  reqmred  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  the  patriots,  of  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  a  party  of  cavalry  from  General  Howard's  Corps,, 
seizing  Pai'ker's  Gap,  struck  across  to  Eed  Hiil  to  destroy  the  X)aIton  and: 
Oleaveland  Eailroad,  which  they  accomplished,  capturing  a  number  oi 
prisoners  and  a  small  train  of  cars.  By  this  movement  the  communication 
wm  cut  between  the  force  under  Longstreet,  sent  to  invest  KnoxviUe,  and 
General  Bragg's  army.  As  Longstreet  could  i-eceive  no  further  supplies, 
he  made  one  desperate  onslaught  upon  Richmond,  in  whidh  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  was  then  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 

Inability  to  transport  supplies  for  so  large  an  army,  and,  indeed,  tlie  lack 
of  sufficient  supplies  at  Chattanooga,  rendered  it  necessary  to  cease  tlie  pur- 
suit of  the  foe  beyond  Kinggold.  The  soldiera,  wearied  with  so  many  days' 
hard  marching  and  constant  fighting,  on  Saturday  were  concentrated  about 
the  important  positions  their  valor  had  gained.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
memorable  conquests  of  the  war  was  achieved  with  a  Union  loss  of  lesa 
than  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  desertei^,  was 
ffitimated,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  at  fifteen  tliousand. 
We  captured  between  sixty  and  seventy  cannon,  and  seven  thousand  small- 
arms.  The  victory  caused  a  thrill  of  joy  in  every  loyal  heart.  It  drove 
General  Longstreet  from  Knoxville,  opened  the  pathway  to  Chattanooga, 
and  established  the  Union  power  throughout  Tennessee  so  firmly  tiiat  the 
rebels  never  made  any  serious  attempts  to  regain  the  State, 
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THE     MAEOH     TO     ATLANTA. 

(rrou,   Aptll  to   A"gu6l,  ISM.) 

Composition  op  thb  Ahmt. — Battle  op  Rooet  Faob. — CAPTnaB  of  Dalton. — Bubzahd  Gap.— ■ 
Batti*;  op Rbsaoa. — FLteiti ofthb  Rebels. — Indiama  Tboops.— C0Hmc;T  at  Asairsville. — 
Purhuit  to  Oass^'ule.^Rueai.  Sceses. — Conflict  at  Marietta.— Anecdote, — Tons  op 

THE     OAMPAlGff. I£ERM0    BiEKTIOSS   OF   THE    PATRIOTS. ^D EATS     OP    BlSIIOP     POLE. — KeNB- 

eA.vr. — Pine  Mountaih.— Advance  to  Atlakta.— Commencbuent  op  the  Siegh. 

Eaely  in  April,  1864,  General  Sherman  received  orders  from  his  com- 
mand er-in-cHef,  General  Grant,  to  make  immediate  preparations  for  a 
campaign  tiii'ongli  Georgia.  The  geniua  of  General  Grant  had  planned, 
even  to  its  minute  details,  this  bold  and  majestic  movement,  which  was  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  desolating  war  then  raging  from  Yir- 
ginia  to  the  Gulf.  With  characteristic  energy,  General  Sherman  imme- 
diately commenced  eoUeeting  a  large  anny.  He  was  about  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  a  hostile  coimtry,  well  defended  by  resolute  men.  He  was 
exactly  the  man  for  the  enterprise.  Rapidly  hia  soldiers  were  gathered 
fi'om  near  and  from  far. 

All  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  veterans  who  had  fought 
with  Buell  and  Eosecrans  were  scattered  in  small  detachments,  protecting 
railroads  and  garrisoning  forts.  These  were  summoned  to  the  front,  and 
newly-conscripted  men  took  their  places.  Horses  were  collected,  men  re- 
cruited, organized,  armed,  drilled.  General  Sherman  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  By  the  1st  of  May  a  grand  army  was  collected,  numbering 
ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  guna. 

These  troops  were  marshalled  in  three  divisions.  The  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  under  Major-Genoral  Thomas,  numbered  a  little  over  sixty 
thousand  men,  nearly  four  thousand  of  whom  were  eavaliy.  Their  artillery, 
of  over  two  thousand,  drew  one  hundred  and  thirty  guna. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
MePherson.  It  numbered  over  twenty-four  thousand,  with  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  cavalry,  and  ninety-six  guns. 

Tile  Army  of  the  Ohio,  with  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  seventeen 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty-eight  guns,  was  led  by  Major-General  Scho- 
field. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  these  armies  were  assembled  at  their  appointed 
places  of  rendezvous — General  Thomas  at  Ringgold,  General  McPheraon  at  - 
Goi-don's  Mill  on  the  Chickamauga,  and  General  Schofield  at  Red  Clay, 
on  the  Georgia  line,  a  little  north  of  Dalton,     The  rebel  army  of  about 
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sixty  thousand  men,  including  a  very  superior  force  of  ten  thousand  cav- 
alry, was  also  in  three  divisions,  under  Hardee,  Hood,  and  Polk ;  the  whole 
force  being  under  the  supreme  command  of  General  Joe  Johnston,  They 
were  strongly  intrenched  in  and  around  Dalton. 

The  iirst  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  secure  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  Ilere  railroads  from  every  direc- 
tion centred.  Immense  manufactories  of  the  viateriel  of  war  were  also 
establislied  here.  It  was  the  grand  depot  for  grain,  powder,  and  ammu- 
nition. It  was  more  important  to  theEebel  Government  tliat  they  should 
hold  this  place  than  any  other  town  in  Georgia.  Most  of  the  cloth  manu- 
factured for  the  rebel  army  was  woven  here.  The  vital  importance  of  the 
post  caused  it  to  bo  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  The  path  to  Atlanta 
lay  through  Dalton,  TJie  country,  full  of  mountains,  ravines,  forests,  and 
interlacing  rivers,  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  defensive  warfare.  The 
tough  vines  of  the  muscadine  and  wild  grape,  festooned  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  swinging  low  through  the  underbrush,  pften  rendered  tlie  woods  quite 
impenetrable.  The  spring  was  already  far  advanced,  the  buds  of  tree  and 
shrub  having  already  expanded  into  luxuriant  leaf  and  flower. 

The  bloom  of  the  laurel  and  the  yellow  jasmine  filled  the  ravines,  and 
the  hillsides  were  embroidered  with  a  gorgeous  display  of  the  wild  honey- 
suckle and  woodbine ;  while  the  violet,  the  myrtle,  and  the  Indian  creeper 
looked  np  lovingly  from  the  green  grass,  forming  a  carpet  too  beautiful  to 
be  soiled  and  rent  beneath  the  tramp  of  liostllo  armies. 

The  weather  was  delightful.  The  troops,  in  good  healtli  and  with 
buoyant  spirits,  under  tlieir  gallant  leaders,  were  eager  for  the  march  into 
the  lieart  of  the  sunny  South,  They  had  full  confidence  in  their  dauntless 
chieftain,  and  were  aware  that  the  eyes,  not  only  of  their  countrymen,  but 
of  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  were  fixed  upon  them.  It  ivas  on  the 
6tli  of  May  that  the  first  move  in  this  snblime  campaign  was  commenced. 
Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  as  he  tried  to  provoke  this  conflict,  said  con- 
temptuously, "  War  is  nothing.  There  is  never  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
population  under  arms,"     Georgia  was  nowto  learn  that  t^Jtir  is  something  ! 

Tlie  roads  from  Ringgold  and  Ked  Clay  meet  at  Dalton,  a  strongly  for- 
tified town.  The  rebels  had  prepared  to  defend  this  place  to  the  utmost. 
It  was,  however,  essential  to  General  Thomas's  plans  that  it  should  be  talcen. 
The  to\vn  is  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Kaihoad,  one  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  Chattanooga.  It 
is  rather  a  pretty  Southern  village,  nestling  among  the  hills  which  sur- 
round it  on  every  side.  Eebel  cannon  bristled  upon  every  eminence ;  and 
batteries  with  their  strong  redoubts  were  thickly  planted  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountains. 

Directly  in  front  of  Dalton,  and  in  the  line  of  General  Sherman's 
march,  there  was  a  ridge  of  hills,  called  Rocky  IFace.  This  range  was 
about  five  hundred  feet  high,  very  rugged,  with  boulders,  ravines,  and 
ledges ;  the  summit  presenting  but  a  line  of  broken  rocks  and  abrupt 
inequalities,  scarcely  in  any  place  wider  than  a  wagon-road,  and  so  rough 
and  gvdlied,  that  no  one  could  ti-averse  it  on  horseback.  Upon  the  highest 
point  of  this  ridge  the  rebels  were  intrenched  in  a  castle  of  Nature's  con- 
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struction,  while,  from  tHe  rocty  battlements  reared  all  along  its  sides  by 
the  same  architect,  shot  and  shell  could  sweep  the  road  by  which  alone  any 
army  could  advance. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Koeky  Face  13  Tunnel  Hill,  another  of  ^Nature's 
fortresses,  like  Gibraltar,  and  which  the  rebels  had  skilfully  armed  with 
bristling  artillery  irom  base  to  summit.  Between  these  two  hills  there  is 
a  gap,  along  which  the  railroad  and  the  common  road  rati  to  Dalton. 
This  pass,  not  very  euphoniously  called  "  Buzzard  Roost  Gap,"  was  very 
naiTow,  and  well  defended  by  abatis  along  its  front,  while  from  the  hills 
on  each  side,  the  camion  of  the  rebels  were  arranged  to  sweep  the  gorge  with 
a  storm  of  destruction  wliicli  no  mortal  man  could  face.  Thus  the  approach 
to  Dalton  by  the  direct  route  from  liinggold  on  the  west  seemed  impossibla 

The  northern  route  by  which  the  town  was  approached  from  Red  Clay 
was  equally  well  fortified,  A  little  creek  ran  near  the  town.  On  both 
sides  of  this  the  rebels  bad  thrown  up  redoubts  and  earthworks.  These 
posts  were  thoroughly  manned,  and  well  supplied  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  May  7th  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  were  in 
active  motion.  General  McPherson,  who  was  at  Gordon's  Mill  on  our 
extreme  right,  and  a  little  south  by  west  of  Dalton,  was  pushing  vigorously 
down  into  tlie  very  heart  of  the  hostile  territory,  to  strike  the  railroad  at 
Eesaca.  The  task  assigned  to  him  was  to  break  up  the  railroad,  and  then, 
marcliing  directly  north  along  its  track,  to  intrench  himself  upon  the  south- 
era  banks  of  Snake  River,  which  the  railroad  crossed,  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  rebels,  as  they  should  bo  driven  before  the  forces  of  Generals 
Thomas  and  Schofield,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

At  the  same  time,  General  Thomas  moved  from  Ringgold,  driving  the 
enemy's  cavalry  before  him  into  the  throat  of  Buzzard  Roost  Gap;  Gen- 
eral Schofield  pushed  down  upon  Dalton,  from  his  position  at  Red  day 
Hill  in  the  north.  The  movements  of  these  two  divisions,-  whose  forces 
were  led  by  such  intrepid  and  earnest  generals  as  Howard,  Hooker,  and 
Geary,  so  harassed  the  enemy  with  bombardments,  and  musketry-fire, 
and  charges,  as  to  alarm  and  bewilder  them,  and  so  fully  to  engross  their 
attention  as  to  enable  General  McPherson  to  approach  within  a  mile  of 
Resaea  almt^t  unopposed. 

The  fighting  here,  through  the  gorge  of  Enzzard  Gap  and  up  tlie  sides 
6f  Rocky  Face,  merits  even  minute  description.  On  the  south  side  of  a 
small  piece  of  level  ground,  through  which  the  road  ran,  there  were  large 
torn  and  wheat  fields,  crossed  by  two  or  three  ravines.  These  fields  were 
skirted  by  low  bushes.  The  north  side  was  bounded  by  a  ridge  forty  feet 
high,  with  a  ditch  lining  its  base.  On  the  west  there  was  a  steep,  grassy 
bluff,  crowned  with  earthworks.  In  whatever  commanding  position  a  can- 
non could  be  placed,  the  rebels  planted  one.  Along  the  ridge  of  Rocky 
Face  and  on  its  projecting  spurs  palisades  were  planted,  and  trees  felled  and 
arranged  into  sharp-pointed  abatis.  Over  this  plain,  towards  these 
frowning  batteries,  the  patriot  skirmishers  advanced,  followed  at  the 
double-quick  by  regiments  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky. 
The  rebel  guns  opened  fiercely  upon  them.  The  Eightieth  Indiana  were 
then  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  but,  like  all  the  Indiana  troops,  they  con- 
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ducted  like  heroes.  Steadily,  ty  stern  iigliting,  the  patriot  line  pushed  the 
rebels  back  towards  their  intrenchments.  It  was  slow  and  deathly  work, 
this  advance  exposed  to  the  fire  of  so  many  batteries.  A  charge  was  or- 
dered. With  a  cheer  the  troops  rushed  up  the  grassy  bluff,  and  the  rebel 
line  vanished  before  their  gleaming  bayonets.  The  foe,  however,  soon  ral- 
lied and  formed  another  Ihie.  The  patriot  officers  were  in  the  thicltest  of 
the  iight,  leading  wherever  they  wished  their  men  to  go.  Nearly  every  regi- 
mental commander  was  wounded.  The  position,  however,  which  they  had 
attained  was  found  untenable,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their 
former  position  at  tlic  mouth  of  the  gorge. 

The  Sixtieth  Illinois  Volunteers  had  pushed  up  one  slope  of  Rocky  Face, 
till  they  found  themselves  by  some  mishap  in  a  gully  with  rebel  riflemen 
over  their  heads,  in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff. 
The  rebels  now  began  to  hurh  down  craBhing  stones  upon  their  assailants, 
who  kept  so  close  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs  that  musketry  or  cannon 
fire  could  scarcely  harm  them,  A  corporal  of  the  Sixtieth  hallooed  to  the 
rebels  that  if  they  would  stop  firing  stones,  he  would  read  to  them  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  amnesty  proclamation.  With  shouts  of  laughter  they  agreed 
to  comply.  There,  in  that  wild  ravine,  where  the  tempest  of  war  had  for 
a  moment  lulled,  the  humane  proclamation  of  tlie  kind-hearted  President 
was  read  in  tones  loud  and  clear.  The  rebels  Kstened  attentively,  with 
occasional  interruptions  of  applause  or  derisive  laughter.  When  the  cor- 
poral had  finished  he  cried  out,  "  Now  at  your  rocks  again,  if  that  does  not 
suit  you."     And  at  it  the  implacable  rebels  went,  with  shouts  and  yells. 

While  the  fight  was  going  on  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  General 
Hooker  with  his  brigade  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  a  distance  out 
of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  His  men  dragged  the  guns  by  hand  up 
the  rugged  road.  The  top  of  the  ridge  was  bo  narrow  that  but  four  men 
could  walk  abreast.  From  this  eminence  an  assault  was  ordered  npon  the 
position  of  the  foe.  The  conflict  which  then  ensued  upon  the  summit  of 
Rocky  Pace  was  indeed  an  Alpine  battle.  Blue  coats  and  gray  coats  met 
hand  to  hand,  and  fought  among  the  stony  gorges ;  cannon  boomed,  shells 
screamed,  and,  as  if  man  had  not  made  the  scene  grandly  terrible  enough, 
a  thunder-tempest  rose  with  fiash  and  reverberating  peal.  The  black 
cloud  settled  upon  the  heads  of  the  troops,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  blended 
gleam  and  roar  of  the  elemental  war  and  man's  fierce  fight,  the  patriot 
troops,  led  by  "  fighting  Joe,"  poshed  forward  their  banner  of  victory. 

It  was  thus  that  Johnston  and  his  rebel  bands  were  kept  occupied,  while 
General  McPherson  was  on  his  rapid  march  to  take  possession  of  the  rail- 
'road  at  Resaca.  As  we  have  said,  he  reached  within  a  mile  of  the  town 
almost  unopposed.  But  he  found  Eesaca  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  carried 
by  assault  with  the  force  then  at  his  disposal.  He  therefore  fell  hack  to  a 
small  defensive  position  near  Snake  Creek  Gap.  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. General  Hooker's  Corps,  with  their  fi:esh  laurels,  followed  by  other 
large  bodies  of  troops  under  General  Palmer,  were  sent  to  aid  in  the  attack 
upon  Eesaca.  General  Howard  was  left  with  the  Fourth  Corps  to  threaten 
Dalton  upon  its  western  front.  By  the  11th  of  May  nearly  the  whole 
army,  except  General  Howard's  Corps,  were  rendezvoused  at  Snake  Creek 
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Gap  for  the  all-important  attack  upon  Keaaca.  On  the  12th  tliey  moved 
to  the  assault.  The  cavalry  of  the  chivalric  General  Eilpatiick  led,  fol- 
lowed by  General  McPherson  and  hie  army  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy  sent  out  to  meet  them,  were  speedily  repulsed  and 
driven  back  to  their  intrenchmenta.  Unfortunately,  General  Kilpatrick 
was  wounded,  and  the  command  of  his  brigade  passed  into  the  able  hands 
of  Colonel  Murray.  The  cavalry,  when  within  about  two  miles  of  Eesaea, 
wheeled  to  the  right  and  left,  that  the  infantry  and  artillery  might  march 
between  them  and  front  the  foe. 

The  rebel  General  Johnston  found  the  force  menacing  Resaca  too 
strong  for  him  to  resist  with  the  force  he  had  there.  He  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  evacuate  Dalton,  and  nish  down  with  all  his  troops  to  prevent 
the  patriot  army  from  getting  a  position  in  his  rear,  which  would  eifectu- 
ally  cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  which  would  probably  compel 
the  surrender  of  his  whole  command.  Thus  Dalton,  fortified  by  all  the 
resources  of  nature  and  of  ai-t,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genera!  Sherman, 
witli  comparatively  little  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  a  beautiful  strategic 
operation,  evincing  the  highest  military  qualities.  Siich  is  tlie  difference 
between  mere  blind  bull-dog  fighting  and  accomplished  generalship. 

As  Johnston  in  his  hurried  retreat  rushed  from  Dalton  towards  Hesaca, 
General  Howard  vigorously  pursued  him,  pelting  from  every  eminence  his 
vanishing  columns  with  shot  and  shell.  Nothing  but  the  wonderful 
facilities  of  the  broken,  mountainous  country  for  defensive  warfare  pre- 
vented the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  whole  rebel  army.  Thus  by  the 
lith  of  May  we  had  driven  the  foe  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  and  again 
they  were  intrenched  in  their  "last  ditch"  atKesaca.  They  were  strongly 
posted  bebind  a  creek,  in  numerous  formidable  forts  and  upon  inaccessible 
lulls.  Here,  again,  a  direct  attack  would  insure  fearful  slaughter;  but 
General  Sherman  was  in  a  condition  now  of  prosecuting  a  series  of  flank 
movements  which  the  foe  could  by  no  possibility  prevent. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Kesaca  was  the  town  of  Calhoun,  upon  the  rail- 
road, and  about  twenty  miles  below  was  the  town  of  Kingston,  where  the 
railroad  from  Eome  forma  a  junction  with  the  East  Tennessee  road.  The 
same  manceuvre  was  employed  as  before.  When  General  Sherman  vigor- 
ously engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  at  Kesaca,  raining  down  upon 
them  a  smothering  storm  of  war's  missiles.  General  Sweeney  was  sent 
with  a  division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  to  threaten  Calhoun,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  squadron  of  cavalry  was  sent  under  General  Gerrard  to 
break  the  railroad  between  Calhoun  and  Kingston.  MoPherson,  Thomas, 
Hooker  hurled  war's  thunderbolts  with  such  terrible  energy  into  the 
midst  of  the  ranks  of  the  intrenched  rebels,  and  with  such  deafening 
clamor,  that  the  foe  had  but  little  disposition  to  think  of  any  thing  but 
their  own  immediate  safety. 

The  Coosawattie  River  makes  a  sharp  bend  at  Eesaea,  and  the  little 
town  lies  just  in  the  curve.  On  both  banks  of  the  river  the  rebels  had 
strong  defences,  and  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  town  bristled  with  can- 
non from  base  to  summit.  The  whole  rebel  army,  having  rushed  down 
from  Dalton,  now  crowded  these  lines,     A  small  stream,  swollen  by  recent 
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rains,  was  to  be  crossed,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  rebels  had 
destroyed  the  bridge.  General  Sherman,  with  his  characteristic  impetu- 
osity of  manner,  inquired  of  the  superintendent  of  a  construction  train — ■ 

"  How  long  will  it  lake  to  throw  another  bridge  acro^  that  stream  ?" 

"  It  can  be  done  in  four  days^"  was  the  reply. 

"  Sir,  I  give  you  forty-eight  hours,  or  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  be- 
fore the  enemy." 

The  bridge  was  finished  in  the  specified  time,  and  part  of  MePheraon's 
Corps  crossed  over  to  threaten  Calhoun,  while  a  cavalry  division,  under 
General  Gerrard,  crraaed  over  the  same  bridge  to  brealt  the  railroad  above 
Kingston.  The  advance  on  Eesaca  was  made  in  three  columns.  One 
man  behind  the  elaborate  fortifications  of  the  foe  was  equal  to  at  least 
three,  who  should  attempt  to  scale  those  ramparts.  The  peculiar  formation 
of  the  land  was  such  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  our  artillery  into 
position  to  shell  the  works.  On  the  Sequatchie  Greek,  two  miles  to  the 
left  of  Eesaca,  the  rebels  were  strongly  posted.  Their  centre  formed  the 
apex  of  an  angle  located  on  the  spur  of  a  mountain,  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  creek.  Their  right  rested  in  open  fields,  where  they 
were  protected  by  large  fields  and  underbrush.  As  our  troops  emerged 
from  the  woods  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  thay  found  themselves  witliin  point- 
blank  range  of  the  rebel  guns.  An  immediate  charge  was  ordered.  Do^vn 
the  steep  declivity  dismounted  men  and  oflicers  rushed.  The  heroic  band 
pressed  on,  while 

"The  aulphur-tliroated  guua 
Poured  out  hail  and  fire." 

Many  fell  while  descending  the  slope.  They  plunged  into  the  creek  at 
the  foot  of  the  enemy's  redoubts.  Even  veterans  turned  pale  as  the  hum 
of  biillets,  like  swarming  bees,  filled  the  air.  There  was  no  protection 
whatever  to  be  found  against  the  deadly  storm.  Further  advance  was  im- 
possible. Retreat  up  the  slope  was  certain  death.  The  two  brigades 
threw  themselves  down  in  the  stream  along  the  shallow  banks,  and  there 
remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  arrangements  were  made  for  their 
withdrawal.  Mere  fragments  of  regiments,  however,  came  back  from  this 
impetuous  assault.  Out  of  the  thirteen  hundred  composing  the  Second 
Brigade,  but  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  returned.  General  Schofield 
ordered  another  advance,  protected  by  his  heavy  guns ;  it  was  bravely  but 
■  unavailingly  executed.  General  Cox  then  advanced,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  wing.  Raked  by  a  heavy  fire,  they 
pushed  on  till  they  planted  their  flag  quite  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  fortifica. 
tions. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  simultaneons  attack  was  made  upon 
nearly  the  whole  line  of  rebel  intrenchments.  Three  boors  of  bard  fight- 
ing ensued.  The  loss  of  the  assaulting  column  was  very  severe.  At 
length  night  came,  and  a  gloomy  pall  of  smoke  and  darkness  settled  down 
upon  the  ensanguined  field.  During  all  the  hours  of  that  dreary  night, 
the  groans  which  pierced  that  darkness  told  too  plainly  that  the  angel  of 
death  was  busy  completing  his  work,  as  paitriot  and  rebel  struggled  alike 
beneath  his  grasp. 
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It  was  near  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  15th,  when  the  flame  of  battle 
blazed  forth  anew  upon  the  enemy's  left.  General  Dan.  Butterfield,  who 
had  won  renown  upon  many  a  hard-fought  lield,  assisted  by  "Ward's 
Indiana  troops,  aesailed  a  triangular  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and  soon 
cut  a  bloody  path  into  the  intrenchments.  These  works  protected  thein 
from  the  fire  of  tlie  foe,  and  no  rebel  couid  raise  his  head  above  the  oppos- 
ing parapets  without  presenting  a  mark  for  the  deadly  aim  of  the  sharp- 
shooters. About  two  o'clock  the  rebels  made  a  desperate  endeavor  to  dis- 
lodge the  patriola  from  the  important  position  thoy  had  won.  A  large 
force  was  hurled  against  Hovey's  Indiana  troops,  who  held  the  centre  of 
the  line.  Kone  of  these  men  had  ever  been  under  fire  before.  The  rebels 
came  on  with  a  whoop  and  a  yell,  biit  the  Western  men  met  them  half-way 
across  the  flat,  and  the  fight,  at  times  hand  to  hand,  was  desperate-  The 
rebels  finally  staggered,  gave  way,  and  then  tumultuonsly  ran  back  to  the 
protection  of  their  eai-thworks.  Many  of  these  Indiana  troops,  so  fearless 
in  battle,  were  mere  boys  in  years.  Far  into  the  night  the  battle  continued. 
In  these  long  hours,  which  tried  men's  souls,  Northern  firmness  triumphed 
over  rebel  desperation.  A  little  after  midnight,  in  the  darkness,  Johnston 
gathered  his  shattered  columns  and  fled  precipitately,  burning  his  supply 
and  ammunition  trains,  but  dragging  off  his  artiUery,  All  the  rebel  killed 
and  wounded  wore  left  behind. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  16,  om'  victorious  troops  entered 
Eeaaca,  while  preparations  were  made  for  a  victorious  pursuit  of  the  foe. 
The  capture  of  Dalton  and  Eesaca  cost  five  thousand  precious  patriot  lives. 
Though  tlie  rebels  fought  behind  intrenchments  mainly,  they  lost  nearly 
an  ei^ual  number  in  kUled  and  wounded.  General  Sherman,  with  that 
wonderful  vigor  ■which  characterized  this  whole  campaign,  had  scarcely 
entered  "csaca  ere  his  concentrated  eoliimns  were  again  upon  the  march, 
pursuing  the  vanquished  rebels.  And  now  ensued  truly  an  exciting  chase. 
Sixty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  concomitant  encumbering  trains  of  war, 
were  hotly  pursued  by  an  army  over  ninety  thoiisand  strong.  The  rear- 
guard of  the  retreating  foe  was  often  caught  sight  of  by  the  advance  of 
the  pursuers.  While  tlie  fugitive  rebels  and  the  avenging  patriots  swept 
along  like  a  swollen  flood,  through  every  channel  of  movement  they  could 
find.  General  Jeffei'son  G,  Davis,  whose  patriotism  has  redeemed  the  name, 
by  a  slight  detour  seized  Kome.  There  were  many  buildings  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  war.  Among  thrae  work-people,  thus  efficiently 
helping  on  the  rebellion.  General  Sherman  captured  six  himdred  girls. 
What  to  do  with  these  young  and  blooming  maidens  was  quite  a  perplexity. 
To  release  them  would  be  simply  to  replace  them  in  the  rebel  factories, 
where  thoy  were  far  more  efficient  in  causing  the  death  of  our  soldiers, 
than  they  could  be  shouldering  muskets  in  the  field.  After  deliberation, 
he  wisely  decided  that  the  pretty  rebels  were  "  contraband  of  war,"  and 
that  they  could  not  be  safely  surrendered  to  that  hoary  sinner,  Jefl'.  Davis, 
They  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  North,  outside  the  rebel  lines. 

In  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  foe,  General  Thomas  followed  by  the  main 
road  directly  on  the  heels  of  the  fugitive  army.  General  MePherson 
ng  by  country  roads  on  the  right.     General  Schofield  hurried  his 
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corps  through  obscare  roads  on  the  left.  The  whole  army,  with  all  its  need- 
ful trains,  stretched  along  in  a  single  line,  would  have  filled  any  one  road 
for  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  It  was  now  sweeping  down  upon 
Atlanta,  in  a  resistless  current,  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  broad.  At  Adairs- 
ville,  on.  the  railroad,  a  portion  of  our  advance  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
Johnston's  army.  It  was  near  eimset  as  General  Newton's  Division  caught 
sight  of  the  foe,  formidably  intrenclied,  as  if  determined  to  repel  any  farther 
advance  of  the  patriots.  Immediately  a  rebel  shell  was  hurled  screaming  into 
our  ranks,  on  its  mission  of  mutilation  and  deatli.  The  decisive  challenge 
was  promptly  accepted,  A  sharp  but  brief  encounter  eneued,  wliicli  the 
gloom  of  night  soon  terminated.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  John- 
ston again  retreated,  but  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  his  wounded  behind  him. 

The  rebels,  with  swift  feet,  pressed  on  through  Kingston  to  a  position 
about  four  miles  beyond  the  town,  at  a  little  hamlet  called  Oassville. 
Here,  on  ground  pecuKarly  favorable  for  defence,  the  rebels  seemed  deter- 
mined to  light  a  battle.  It  was  the  19th  of  May.  But  General  Sherman 
came  thundering  on  with  his  centre  and  liis  right  and  left  wings,  and  as 
Ills  converging  columns  threatened  to  envelop  the  foe,  again  they  hur- 
riedly abandoned  their  intrenchments  and  continued  their  flight.  A  few 
miles  brought  them  to  the  Etowah  River,  which  they  tnmultuouely  ei 
burning  the  bridge  behind  them.  The  rebels  thus  gained  a  Kttle  i 
from  the  harassing  pursuit.  General  Sherman,  now  in  undisturbed  j 
sion  of  the  whole  of  Georgia  north  of  the  Etowah  Kiver,  gave  his  heroic 
biit  exhausted  troops  a  few  days  for  rest.  For  two  weeks  they  had  fought 
nearly  every  day.  They  had  occupied  eight  important  towns,  capturing 
the  Gibraltar-like  fortresses  of  Dalton  and  Eesaca.  They  had  rebuilt 
demolished  bridges,  and  repaired  the  tom-up  rail-track.  Every  day  they 
had  been  pressing  forward  in  their  impetuous  march,  driving  all  opposition 
before  tliem,  wiiile  General  Sherman  so  skilfully  repaired  the  ruin  which 
the  rebels  left  behind,  as  to  preserve  perfect  railroad  and  telegraphic  com- 
munications between  his  advance-guard  and  his  base  at  Chattanooga, 
TiiQ  rapidly  marching  army  was  thus  abundantly  supplied. 

Oassville  is  a  pretty  little  village,  just  off  the  railroad,  where  the 
wearied  men,  soiled  with  the  dust  of  travel,  spent  two  and  a  half  days  in 
the  luxury  of  bathing  and  sleeping.  Buring  tlie  long  years  of  peace,  the 
inhabitants,  but  two  hundred  in  number,  had  led  a  peculiarly  quiet  and 
isolated  hfe.  There  were  two  quite  flourishing  schools  in  the  place — one 
for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  As  these  hostile  armies,  with  clamor  and  battle- 
roar,  came  sweeping  on,  the  inhabitants  fied,  and  tlie  little  rural  town  soon 
presented  a  pitiable  scene  of  desolation.  "What  the  rebels  left,  and  that  was 
but  little,  the  patriots  consumed.  Though  the  town  suffered  but  little  from 
shot  and  shell,  mothers  and  children,  young  maidens  and  aged  grandames, 
by  command  of  the  rebel  leader,  followed  the  fugitive  army,  "  forced  from 
their  homes,  a  melancholy  train,"  to  endure  in  their  continuous  flight  pri- 
vations frightful  to  contemplate. 

On  Monday,  the  23d,  two  good  bridges  having  been  secm-ed  to  cross 
the  river,  the  victorious  army  was  again  put  in  motion.  The  enemy 
occupied  formidable  positions,  strongly  intrenched,  at  AUatoona.     These 
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couM  not  be  carried  in  front  without  great  loss  of  life.  Sherman  there- 
fore resolved  npon  one  of  tliose  masterly  flank  movements  which  he  seemed 
specially  skilled  in  planning  and  executing.  General  McPherson,  crossing 
the  Etowah  a  few  miles  west  of  Casaville,  moved  vid  Van  "Wert  to  a 
position  near  Dallas.  General  Davis  also  moved  from  Home  to  Dallas 
by  the  same  ronte.  To  the  same  point,  which  was  to  the  west  and  very 
considerably  to  the  south  of  Allatoona,  General  Thomas  also  marched, 
bnt  by  roads  different  from  those  taken  by  the  divisions  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  General  Schoiield,  advancing  by  roads  farther  to  the  east,  came 
up  on  General  Thomas's  left.  The  country  through  which  the  army  now 
passed  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Georgia.  There  were  large 
and  handsome  mansions,  surrounded  with  blooming  shrubbery,  and  or- 
chards of  delicious  fruits,  in  the  midst  of  vast  plantations.  Bnt  these 
dwellings  of  opulence  were  empty.  The  owners  had  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  tlie  wealth  which  haJbeen  accumulating  for  a  hundred  years. 

One  plantation,  by  its  elegance,  attracted  special  attention.  It  had 
belonged  to  John  S.  Eowland,  a  particular  friend  of  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Sitting  upon  his  piazza,  he  could  look  over  four  hundred  acres 
of  cultivated  land.  His  mansion  was  truly  palatial,  embowered  in  an 
exuberance  of  native  flowering  shrubs  and  rare  exotica.  These  lands  had 
been  cultivated  and  this  wealth  gained  by  the  toil,  through  several 
generations,  of  laborers  robbed   of  their  hire.     The   patriot  army,  with 
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freedom  for  the  slave  emblazoned  upon  ita  flag,  encamped  upon  tliosc 
grounds,  and  wandered  through  these  deserted  halla.  The  rebels  bad 
forced  away  the  moat  vigoroua  of  the  slavea,  but  those  who  remained 
welcomed  their  deliverers  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  most 
extravagant  demonetrationa  of  joy,  and  gi'atitude,  and  praiae.  The  family 
who  had  so  Inxuriouely  occupied  this  mansion  woire  driven  from  their 
home  by  the  storm  of  war,  and  were  wandering  friendless,  lionseless,  and 
in  hopelesa  impoveriahment.  The  rebel  army,  aa  it  swept  along,  pillaged 
mercileasly,  under  the  plea  that  it  wished  to  leave  nothing  for  tiic  grasp 
of  the  patriot  troops. 

Johnston  detected  the  flank  movement  which  G-eneral  Sherman  was 
making,  and  attempted  to  thwart  it.  There  were  several. spirited  skir- 
mishes, and  a  sharp  battle,  which  was  terminated  by  the  gloom  of  a  dark 
and  stormy  night.  The  morning  showed  that  the  rebels  were  strongly 
intrenched  ;  but  General  Sherman  skilfully  avoided  assailing  them  behind 
their  ramparta,  and  by  a  detour  marched  rapidly  with  his  whole  army  to 
strike  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  AUatoona. 

On,  on  the  army  rushed,  sweeping  scouts,  pickets,  guerrillas,  and  bush- 
whackers through  Huutsville  and  Burnt  Hickory,  driving  the  foe  acro^ 
Pumpkin-Tine  Creek,  and  pursuing  them  over  the  smoking  rafters  of  the 
bridge,  to  a  point  called  New  Hope  Church.  Here  the  rebels  had  concen- 
trated in  large  force,  having  decoyed  the  patriots  into  a  sort  of  amhuah. 
It  was  the  25th  of  May.  At  the  close  of  a  day  of  weary  marching  and 
severe  battles,  a  dark  and  stonny  night  set  in.  Our  troops,  tliough  ever 
victorious,  had  been  cut  down  pitile^Iy  by  the  cannon  of  the  foe.  In  the 
morning  the  enemy  were  found  strongly  intrenched  on  the  road  leading 
from  Dallas  to  Marietta. 

The  nature  of  the  gi'ound  was  such,  covered  with  dense  forests  and 
broken  up  into  ravinea  and  precipitoua  hiUs,  tliafc  it  took  several  days  to 
feel  out  the  position  of  the  foe,  and  to  prepare  to  attack  !iim  in  hi»  hidd<!n 
and  almost  inaccessible  retreats.  Still,  tliese  were  days  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted battle.  General  McPherson  moved  from  Dallas  towards  the  field 
where  the  great  battle  seemed  impending.  His  route  led  over  the  cr^gy 
paths  of  Dug-Down  Moimtain.  The  spectacle,  presented  from  eminences, 
of  the  line  of  march,  where  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  their  long  trains 
of  artillery,  horses,  and  wagons,  deiiled  through  the  passes  of  the  mountain, 
was  grandly  picturesque.  The  thousands  of  glittering  bayonets ;  the  brass 
cannon,  reflecting  the  sunliglit ;  t]ie  bannere,  waving  tliick  as  autumnal 
leaves ;  the  peals  of  mart.ial  music,  reverberating  in  wondrous  harmony 
over  hiU  and  dale — all  exhibited  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  pictures  of  the 
pageantry  of  war. 

The  rebels  sent  General  Hardee's  Corps  to  flank  thj  patriots  on  their 
line  of  inai'ch.  With  loud  yells,  and  their  acciistoined  impetuosity,  thej 
fell  upon  General  McPherson's  right.  The  men,  thus  assailed,  promptly? 
threw  up  a  slight  breastwork  of  earth  and  felled  trees,  and,  thus  sheltered, 
reserved  tlieir  fire  until  the  rebel  line  of  charge  was  within  sixty  feet  oi' 
them.  Solid  shot  and  bursting  sliell  from  the  Batt^ri^  of  the  foe,  tore  thtf 
Union  ranks.  Heavy  columns  of  grny-coated  iiifantiy  were  seen  emerging 
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frora  the  v.-ood9  in  all  directions.  On,  gajly  on,  the  rebels  ruslied,  antici- 
pating an  easy  victory,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  a  thoiiaand  muskets  opened 
upon  them  their  deadly  hail,  Eveiy  huUet  fuliilled  its  mission.  Volley 
succeeded  volley  in  unintcrmitted  roar.  Lines  of  artillery  opened  their 
deep-voiced  thunders,  strewing  the  ground  with  themangled  and  the  dead. 
Then,  like  a  spectral  host,  the  whole  patriot  division  suddenly  rose  from  he- 
hind  their  frail  ramparte,  and  with  cheers,  which  resounded  Jar  and  wide 
through  the  forest,  sprang  upon,  and  closed  in  with  the  foe. 

The  battle  wa^  longi  s^d  on  both  sides  desperate.  The  billows  of  flame 
and  blood  surged  to  and  fro.  Three  times  the  broken  ranks  of  the  rebels 
were  rallied,  and  they  charged  anew.  At  length  they  turned  and  fled  in 
utter  rout,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and 
disappeared  entirely  behind  the  hills  and  in  the  gloomy  forests.  Hospitals 
were  prepared  for  the  wounded,  and  they  were  tenderly  eared  for,  at  Dallas. 
Among  the  patriot  wounded  there  was  a  boy  but  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Though  the  pain  of  his  wound  was  intense,  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
mortal,  and  the'  glorious  victory  achieved  inspired  him  with  entliusiasti^ 
joy.  The  surgeon,  as  he  examined  the  ghastly  wound,  sadly  informed  him 
that  he  must  die,  and  that  bis  death  was  very  near.  Glancing  for  a  mo- 
ment at  his  torn  and  hlood-stained  limb,  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye.  Draw- 
ing from  his  bosom  the  picture  of  his  mother,  he  kissed  it,  and  gave  it,  with 
a  letter,  to  a  comrade,  to  be  transmitted  to  her.  Then  calling  a  friend  to 
his  side,  he  grasped  his  hand,  saying : — 

"  Matt,  they  tell  me  that  I  am  about  to  die.  Before  I  go,  let  us  give 
three  cheers  for  the  glorious  old  Union !" 

He  raised  himself  in  his  bed.  But  tJie  effort  was  too  much  for  hia  ex- 
hausted frame.  Sinking  back  again  upon  his  pillow,  he  immediately 
expired. 

Johnston  was  not  at  all  content  to  lose  his  strong  position  at  Allatoona. 
In  the  battle,  or  rather  battles,  around  Dallas,  General  Hascalt  wns  very 
efficient.  He  was  everywhere  through  the  lines,  encouraging  iiis  men. 
As  the  rebels  retreated  before  the  fire  of  one  of  his  batteries  which  had 
been  nobly  worked,  he  complimented  his  men  with  the  pithy  words,  "  Boys, 
it  was  nobly  done ;  do  so  some  more." 

The  patriot  army  now  occupied  all  the  roads  leading  from  tlie  west  to  the 
railroad  at  Allatoona  and  Aekworth.  General  Johnston,  iinding  himself 
in  danger  of  being  entirely  enveloped  by  the  patriot  forces,  was  again  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  position.  By  the  8th  of  June,  the  army,  sufficiently 
reiinforced  to  compensate  for  all  the  losses  of  the  previous  battles,  was  con- 
centrated at  Ackworth. 

The  toils  of  this  campaign  were  more  arduous  than  can  be  described. 
The  spring  rains,  which  in  Georgia  usually  come  in  May,  this  year  came  in 
June.  Drenching  showers,  drizzly  days  of  nmd  and  wet,  and  all  nameless 
discomforts,  swollen  streams,  miry  roads,  with  occasional  days  of  sultry 
heat  and  great  lassitude,  with  rebel  battei'ies  frowning  through  every 
defile,  and  every  forest  and  mountain-side  bristling  with  rebel  musketry, 
rendered  the  mareh  one  which  called  into  action  all  the  energies  of  genius, 
bravery,  and  hai-dihood. 
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Often,  wlien  the  troops  wcve  on  a  hnirieci  and  important  movement,  the 
douda  would  gatiicr,  a  dciugo  of  rain  would  fall  upon  them,  converting  the 
red-clay  roads  into  quagmires  of  gluey  mud,  and  converting  the  little 
streams  into  mountain  torrents,  which  neither  men  nor  horses  could  wade 
or  swim.  In  all  th<se  experiences  of  peril  and  endurance,  no  men  in  the 
army  have  displayed  more  heroism  than  our  cliapkins.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoi- 
lington,  of  tKe  Third  Ohio  Volnnteers,  walked  all  the  way  from  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  to  Aekworth,  Georgia,  He  carried  his  own  baggage,  and  often 
that  of  some  sick  soldier.  He  shared  the  perils  of  the  soldier,  and,  with 
Christianlove,  ministered  to hiswantsin  the  hours  of  anguish  and  of  death. 
Many  chaplains  m  the  anny,  hy  the  Christian  heroism  with  which  they  have 
inspired  tiie  soldiers,  have  greatly  contributed  to  our  final  and  glorious 
victory. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  General  SJiei-man,  having  carefully  protected  his 
rear  lines  of  communication,  and  having  brought  forward  to  his  front  am- 
ple supplies,  moved  forward  to  Big  Shanty,  vifhere,  after  a  short  conflict,  he 
dislodged  the  enemy.  The  rebels  had  taken  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of' 
Marietta,  from  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  drive  them.  Kenesaw, 
the  bold  and  striking  Twin  Mountain,  bo  called  from  its  two  peaks,  lay- 
directly  in  front  of  the  patriots'  line  of  march.  An  extensive  range,  called 
Chestnut  Hills,  terminating  also  in  a  lofty  peak,  was  on  their  left.  On 
their  right  were  the  rugged  sides  of  Pine  Mountain,  and  Lost  Mountain. 
These  all  compose  one  range ;  but  the  peaks  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
rising  above  the  general  eminence,  form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
landscape.  These  peaks  form  a  triangle,  overlooking  the  town  of  Maiietta 
and  the  railroad.  On  each  of  these  peaks  the  rebels  had  signal-stations. 
The  summits  of  the  ridge  and  the  sides  were  covered  with  batteries,  and 
the  spurs  were  alive  with  men  felling  trees,  throwing  up  earthworks,  con- 
structing abatis,  planting  guns,  and  in  every  way  preparing  for  a  d^perate 
battle. 

General  Sherman,  in  his  admirable  official  report,  which  shows  that, 
like  Julius  Osesar,  he  was  skilful  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with  his  sword, 
says :  "  The  scene  was  enchanting — too  beautiful  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
harsh  clamor  of  war.  But  the  Ohattahochie  lay  beyond,  and  I  had  to 
reach  it."  General  McPherson  moved  upon  Marietta,  his  right  upon  the 
railroad.  General  Thomaa  advanced  to  attack  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Moun- 
tain, with  the  cooperation  of  General  Gerrard's  cavalry.  General  Scho- 
field,  aided  by  General  Stoneman's  horsemen,  wheeled  to  the  right  to 
attick  Lost  Mountain.  To  General  McCook  was  assigned,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  task  of  all — the  protoetion  of  the  communicationB  in  the 
rear. 

By  the  lltli  of  June  these  preparations  were  all  completed.  And  now 
came  the  desperate  endeavor  to  break  through  the  embattled  lines  of  the 
foe.  But  nature  seemed  for  a  time  to  frown  upon  the  entei-prise.  Black 
clouds  settled  down  upon  the  mountains,  and  day  after  day  the  rain  fell 
in  incessant  floods.  The  earth  was  saturated.  Turbid  torrents  roared 
tlirongh  the  ravines.  The  roads  became  ploughs,  through  which  neither 
man  nor  beast  cou!d  di'ag  the  cannon.     Thus  three  days  passed,  during, 
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wliieli  but  little  could  be  accomplislied.  Still,  tlie  lieroie  anny  pressed 
steadily  but  elovvly  on,  through  mud  and  rain,  gaining  daily  a  little,  but 
being  quite  unable  to  bring  ou  a  decisive  conflict,  A  newspaper  cori'e- 
spondent,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  has  Sherman's  army  been 
about  the  last  few  days?"  replied,  "it  was  up  to  its  armpits  and  axles 
in  mud  and  water,  still  skirmishing,  watching,  and  posliing  the  enemy 
back  to  the  Chattahoochie," 

At  length  the  long  and  dismal  storm  passed  away,  and  tlie  cheering 
sun  again  appeared.  On  the  14th,  a  heavy  caimonade  w^  opened  upon 
Pine  Mountain.  The  lire  was  very  deliberate,  well  aimed,  and  teriibly 
destructive.  The  rebel  general,  Eisbop  Polk,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  those  who  had  traitorously  drawn  their  swords  against  the  flag  of  their 
country,  was,  at  the  time,  with  some  of  the  officers  of  his  stafF,  examining 
their  defences.  An  artillerist,  espying  the  group,  threw  a  shell  into  the 
midst  of  tbem.  PoUi  fell  dead.  Pew  mourned  iiis  ignominious  end.  It 
is  noble  to  die  for  one's  country;  but  it  ia  base  indeed  to  die  in  the  ranks 
of  treason  and  rebellion.  Disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the 
rebels,  during  the  night,  evacuated  Pine  Mountain,  and  General  Hooker 
took  possession  of  their  abandoned  woi'ks  tlie  next  day. 

The  rebels  had,  however,  other  and  still  stronger  bnes,  which  were  yet 
to  be  taken.  One  of  their  positions  was  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  directly 
opposite  a  battery  of  General  Hooker.  Their  sharpshooters  greatly  an- 
noyed the  patriot  troops.  Colonel  Wolcott  was  ordered  to  dislodge  thera. 
With  fixed  bayonets  his  men  ran  down  one  hill  and  up  the  other,  exp(«ed 
at  every  step  to  the  fire  of  the  foe.  With  a  cheer  they  carried  the  posi- 
tio:i,  taking  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisoners.  Sixty-four  patriots 
fell  in  this  bold  but  decisive  charge.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  all  these 
conflicts  the  rebels  fought  bravely.  But  what  must  we  say,  then,  of  tlie 
bravery  of  thoso  men  who,  with  bare  bosoms,  faced  the  bristling  ram- 
parts of  the  foe,  driving  them  from  intrenehment  after  intrenchment,  upon 
which  they  had  lavished  all  the  resources  of  modern  art  ?  Though  a  thou- 
sand miles  from-  their  I^orthem  homes,  the  pati-iots  chased  the  thronged 
legions  of  rebellion,  through  the  very  heart  of  their  own  country,  league 
after  league,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea !  * 

Pine  Mountain  being  tlius  gloriously  won,  the  next  move  was  to  take 
Lost  Mountain.  The  battle  was  desperate,  waged  principally  by  the 
troops  of  Generals  Thomas  and  Sehofieid,  It  was  the  old  scene,  with 
which  earth  has  long  been  familiar,  of  tumult,  clamor,  blood,  misery, 
death.  Prayers  and  curses,  groans  and  shouts,  were  blended  in  one  wUd 
cry,  which  eoso  to  the  ear  of  God,     Charge  after  charge  was  made  upon 


*  "  General  Butterijelil  and  staff  emulated  tho  splendid  braTerj  of  their  regiments,  riding  to  all 
points  wliere  ordera  wei^  to  be  executed  or  delivered,  with  as  littls  apparcnC  hesitation  as  if  the 
air  were  not  thiolc  with  Sjjpg;  bullats.  The  general  w^  made  the  immediate  and  direct  object  of 
the  sharpshooters'  aim,  for  ■^le  twenty-fourth  time  in  this  short  war,  and  escaped  with  impunitr. 
Efiily  in  the  eveaiag,  Major  Griffin,  commanding  the  Kintecntt  Michigan,  was  mortally  wounded 
titroiigli  the  lungs,  and  died  the.neit  momiag.  His  name  was  mentioned  by  the  general  as  an 
officer  who  had  disSngnished  himself  by  the  display  of  every  quality  pertaining  to  an  able  leader 
and  a  fearless  soldier." — Cwrespontfanfe  of  Omcjnndii  ConwnercKrf. 
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the  rebel  lines,  till  tlio  foe  eouM  no  longer  bear  the  fierce  assault.  Tell- 
mell  tbey  ran  across  the  mountain  slopes  to  another  Hec  of  intrenchments, 
■which  had  been  prepared  for  the  possible  emergency.  I5ut  many  of  the 
rebel  Boldiers  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  run  directly  into  the 
pati-iot  lines.  They  said  that  they  were  tired  of  the  rebelhon,  and  were 
satisfied  that  there  were  many  things  worae  than  living  under  the  laws 
of  tlio  United  States.  The  capture  of  Lost  Mountain  was  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  17th  of  June. 

By  these  victories  the  rebel  lines  were  greatly  contracted,  but  what 
remained  were  also  strengthened.  The  tent  of  General  Johnston  was  on 
the  top  of  Kenesaw.  TVom  that  lofty  summit  he  could  look  down,  with 
unobstructed  vision,  into  the  Union  lines.  The  distance  was,  however, 
so  great,  that  though  they  kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  but  little  harm  was 
done.  The  weather  still  continued,  as  General  Sherman  says,  "vilW 
nously  bad."  General  Howard  and  his  staff ,  reniained  in  the  field  nearly 
all  the  night  of  June  18th,  under  a  drenching  rain,  personally  superintend- 
ing the  operations  all  along  his  hnes.  Our  troops,  under  their  tireless 
leader,  pressed  daily  nearer  the  enemy,  intrenching  themselves  on  every 
rood  of  ground  they  gained,  and  galling  the  foe  by  a  constant  fire  frora 
their  sharpshooters. 

One  very  importaEt  lesson  our  troops  had  learned — ^which  was  to  fortify 
a  position  the  moment  it  was  gained.  The  construction  of  abatis,  barri- 
cades, and  rifle-pits  anticipated  the  claims  of  hunger  and  weariness.  In 
the  'last  ten  days  they  had  reared  more  than  a  hundred  mUea  of  these 
military  works,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  not  le^  than  five 
hundred.  Stones,  logs,  and  fence-rails  were  freely  used.  Rude  as  these 
intrenchmente  were,  they  were  constructed  with  true  engineering  skill, 
and  were  quite  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed, 

Our  lines  now  so  nearly  encircled  the  mountain,  that  the  rebels  were 
almost  sui-rounded.  The  foe,  thus  menaced,  made  a  desperate  charge  upon 
General  Schofield's  Corps,  hoping  to  break  through.  The  brigades  of 
Generals  Hascall  and  Williams  bore  the  brutit  of  the  attack,  and  fiercely 
repelled  the  foe,  .driving  them  back  in  a  general  stampede.  Color-Ser- 
geant Oaty  was  mortally  wounded,  while  bearing  his  regimental  flag. 
The  brave  patriot  crawled  back  three  hundred  yards,  into  the  breastworks, 
bringing  his  colors  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  flag  was  safe,  he  said,  "  I 
am  ready  now,"  and  immediately  expired. 

On  General  Whitaker'a  "  invincible  brigade  "  the  rebels  made  seven 
desperate  assaalts.  Their  onset  was  terrible,  their  repulse  complete. 
Thus,  day  after  day,  the  stem  but  indecisive  conflict  contirmed.  Though 
the  patriots  held  their  own,  they  conid  make  but  little  advance,  with 
Kenesaw  frowning  directly  in  their  path.  General  Whitalrer  was  sent  to 
charge  a  battery  on  a  knoll  which  it  was  very  important  for  the  Union 
force  to  possess.  Up  the  slope  the  command  ran  at  double-Cjuick,  Though 
theii*  comrades  fell  at  every  step,  they  rushed  madly  on,  and  plunged  over 
the  breastworks  with  an  abandon  which  could  not  be  resisted.  The  posi- 
tion was  thus  seized  and  held. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  foe  was  regularly  pushed  back,  mile  after  mile,  by 
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a  pressure  never  for  one  moment  intermittod.  Day  aud  niglit  tiie  patiiots 
crowded  upon  the  rebel  lines,  pushing  them  forward  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
ridge,  to  iidge,  from  intrenehment  to  intrenuhment.  There  was  a  moving 
line  of  skirmishers  sweeping  a  path  twelve  miles  in  width,  which  irom 
morning  til!  night  kept  up  an  incessant  rattle  of  musketry,  -with  inter- 
mingled booming  of  cannon,  which  shook  tlie  pine-hills  of  Georgia  with 
their  roar.  Few  have  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  these  operations. 
Our  light  wing  w^  now  thi'eatening  Marietta,  live  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
ffowning  clifls  of  Konesaw,  Our  left  wing  was  also  pushing  steadily  down 
past  Kenesaw. 

Among  the  incidents  which  may  help  give  an  idea  of  these  scenes  may 
be  mentioned  the  wounding  of  Captain  Courfcois,  of  the  Thirty-third  New 
Jei-sey.  He  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  skirmishing  line.  A  mT:mket-hall 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  shoulder.  The  ground  was  open,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  creep  painfully  back,  a  distance  of  haJf  a  mile,  exposed  all 
the  way  to  the  Are  of  the  foe.  Occasionally  he  would  rise  and  attempt  to 
go  forward  more  I'apidly.  The  rebels  would  instantly  discharge  a  whole 
volley  of  musketry  upon  him.  Seeing  him  drop  tc  avoid  the  fire,  they 
would  raise  loud  clieers.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  running  this  terrible 
gauntlet  safely. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  to-day,  one  said,  with  the  apparent  concur- 
rence of  all  the  rest,  "  We  are  all  tired  of  this  war,  and  are  willing  to  see 
it  ended  on  any  terms.  We  have  nothing  to  fight  for.  Our  officers  are 
men  of  property,  haughty  and  domineering.  The  privates  are  fighting 
to  help  the  officers  hold  their  slaves,  while  they  themselves  are  becoming 
the  worst  kind  of  slaves."  * 

An  eye-witness,  describing  these  scenes,  eloquently  writes  :  "  General 
Hascall,  with  his  division,  moved  to  the  right,  near  Lost  Mountain,  where 
he  formed  his  lines,  and  then  moved  steadily  onward,  driving  with  a  yell 
every  thing  from  his  front,  Eeaching  a  high  cleared  field,  his  troops  could 
be  seen  from  the  distance  moving  majestically  on,  their  flags  floating 
beautifully  in  the  fresh  bre^^s  li'om  the  hills  around  them.  The  exultant 
cheers  were  home  on  the  distant  winds,  and  were  caught  up  by  other 
troops  equally  inspired  with  success ;  and  soon  from  all  sources  the  wUd 
shouts  from  General  Sherman's  grand  and  victorious  army  fairly  shook  the 
hills  which,  hut  a  few  hours  before,  trembled  beneath  the  tread  of  General 
Johnston's  retreating  posts.  Oh  that  each  maimed  soldier  of  our  glorious 
army,  and  eveiy  bereaved  friend  of  our  Government,  could  have  seen  the 
beautiful  starry  banner  thus  borne  over  the  hills  of  Georgia,  on  towards 
Atlanta,  by  jJiese  brave  and  cheerful  men  !"f 

*  "  It  is  amusing  to  ivitneas  the  deijionsti'ation  with  which  our  boys  receive  rebel  desertera  into  tha 
Jines.  WlioQ  tlie  arraiea  are  lyiug  very  close  together,  the  disaffected  rebela  contrive  to  steal  out 
unaotieed  for  a  time,  though  they  are  generally  discovered  and  fired  upon  before  Uiey  reach  oar 
tines.  As  Eoon  us  the  soldiers  see  them  coming,  they  appreciate  tho  sitimtion  at  once,  and  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  jump  up  from  behind  tlieic  works,  though  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
heads,  waving  their  liata  and  shouting,  '  Good  boy,  good  boy,  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  You 
are  our  man.  You  aru  mailing  good  time,'  &a.  Tie  first  word  of  salutation  is,  '  Got  any  toljacoo, 
reb?'  The  re tvir?ied  prodigal,  just  escaped  from  tho  husks  of  the' rebellion,  is  then  treated  to  tho 
fatted  calf,  the  hard  tack  and  colTee,  which  latter  is  to  him  a  luzLiry  indeed." 

f  Correspondent  of  "  Cincinnati  OommerciaL" 
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Thousanda  of  noble  deeds  worthy  of  eternal  remembranee  miiet  pass 
imreeorded.  They  are  only  tlie  comparatiYely  few  which  have  been,  aa  it 
were,  accidentally  gathered  up,  which  can  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  It 
6eems  invidious  to  select  any  one  commander  as  entitled  to  special  mention, 
when  neariy  all  alilve  were  patiiotic  and  heroic  in  the  highest  possible 
degree.  Xliomae,  McPlieraon,  Schofield,  Logan,  Kousseau,  Butterfield,  and 
a  host  of  others,  merit  a  whole  volume  to  do  justice  to  their  achievement!:. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day,  during  this  momentous  campaign,  in  which  there 
were  not  engagements  which,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  war,  would  have 
been  considered  important  battles. 

On  the  2i>th  two  unsuecessfnl  assaults  were  made  upon  the  strongholds 
of  the  foe.  General  Shennan  says,  "  Both  failed,  costing  ns  many  valua- 
ble lives ;  among  them  those  of  GeneraJs  Hai'ker  and  MeCook.  Colonel 
Rice  and  others  were  badly  wounded;  our  aggi-^ate  lo^  being  near 
eight  thousand,  while  we  inflicted  comparatively  little  loss  upon  the  enemy, 
who  lay  behind  his  well-formed  breastworks."  General  Sherman  resolved 
tj3  try  again  his  flanking  movement:  on  the  2d  of  July,  General 
McPherson  moved  hia  whole  army  down  to  Turner's  Ferry  across  the 
Chattahoochie,  Much  of  the  march  was  after  sunset.  It  was  a  night  of 
fearful  storm  and  darkness.     Fai-  along, 


The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  General  Sherman  hoped,  under  cover  of  night 
and  the  atoi-m,  to  gain  his  position  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  tht! 
foe.  But  rebel  scouts  detected  the  movement,  and  General  Johnston, 
fearing  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  position  gained  in  his  rear,  abi'ji- 
doned  Kenesaw,  and  all  his  important  eartliworks  there,  and  retreated  to 
the  Chattahoochie.  The  next  morning  the  pati-iot  flag  was  unfurled  from 
the  summit  of  Kenesaw,  and  the  patriot  army,  led  by  General  Sherman, 
triumphantly  entered  the  streets  of  Marietta. 

Marietta  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Korthem  Georgia,  and,  before 
the  war,  was  a  favorite  residence  of  wealthy  Georgians.  They  liad  estab- 
lished a  military  institute  here,  in  preparation  for  the  rebellion,  which  the 
slaveiholders  had  been  long  contemplating.  Now,  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been  dragged  into  the  war,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  retreating 
army.     Desolation  reigned  in  the  deserted  mansions. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  town,  the  army  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe,  hoping  to  fall  upon  him  and  throw  him  into  confusion  as  he  was 
crossing  the  Chattahoochie.  But  General  Johnston,  the  "  skilful  retreater," 
foreseeing  this,  had  thrown  up  strong  inti-encliments  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge.  He  had  also  extended  his  lines  more  than  Ave  miles  along  the 
river-b;inks,  behind  well-constructed  ramparts  protected  with  abatis.  The 
rebels,  anticipating  this  retreat,  had  been  for  many  months  prepariag  these 
works.  He  had  thus  safely  crowed  the  river,  and  vi/as  apparently  in  a 
condition  to  baflle  all  the  endeavors  of  his  unrelenting  pursuers.  The 
Chattahoouliio  was,  at  that  thoe,  a  deep  and  rnpid  stream,  passable  only  by 
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1,  except  at  one  or  two  very  difficult  fords.  General  Sehofield  waa 
sent  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  to  cross  by  a  rocky  ford  near  the  mouth  of 
StKip  Greek. 

Beautifully  the  enterprise  was  accomplished.  lie  sui'prised  the  small 
guard  stationed  there,  took  them  all  prisoners,  captured  a  cannon,  built  a 
pontoon  bridge,  crossed  his  troops  over,  and  intrenched  himself  on  a  com- 
manding position,  without  having  a  man  hiu't.  At  the  same  time,  General 
Gerrard  with  his  horsemen  rode  some  ten  miles  farther  up  the  river  to 
Eoswell,  burned  all  the  rebel  factories  there,  and  secured  another  ford, 
which  he  held  for  the  passage  of  General  McPherson's  troops.  In.  the 
mean  time,  General  Howard  threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  streani, 
about  two  miles  below  General  SchofieM.  While  tliese  strategic  move- 
ments were  in  operation,  which  secui'ed  three  good  points  for  crossing 
the  river,  and  rendered  all  Johnston's  intrenchments  of  no  value  to 
him,  the  foe  was  deceived-  and  kept  busy  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  his 
lines. 

One  of  the  many  prisoners  who  came  and  surrendered,  said  tliat  ho  had 
long  been  watching  for  an  opportunity.  He  lingered  in  a  rifle-pit  until  he 
oouid  hang  out  his  handkerchief  without  being  seen  by  his  retreating 
comrades.  He  said  that  half  of  his  regiment  would  be  glad  thus  to  escape, 
but  they  dreaded  being  stigmatized  as  deserters.  He  also  stated  that 
tremendous  preparations  were  being  made  to  resist  us  at  the  Chattahooehie, 
and  that  four  thousand  negroes  had  long  been  employed  in  rearing  forti- 
fications on  the  opposite  bank. 

Again  Johnston  found  himself  ontgeneralled.  Burning  his  bridges  and 
abandoning  his  tete  de  pont,  he  hurriedly  resumed  his  roti-eat.  The 
patriots  crossed  the  river  on  the  10th  of  July.  The  slight  opposition  they 
encountered  was  resolutely  swept  away.  General  Sherman's  active  brain 
seemed  never  to  be  tired.  There  was  but  one  finished  line  of  railroad, 
connecting  Georgia  and  Alabama  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  important 
so  to  break  this  road  as  to  prevent  Johnston  from  i-eceiving  supplies  and 
reen  for  cements.  As  soon  as  the  army  had  crossed  the  Chattahooehie, 
General  Bousseau,  who  had  already  proved  his  capacity  to  meet  any 
i-esponsibilities,  moved  with  a  cavalry  force  of  two  thousand  from  Decatur, 
and,  riding  impetuously  through  Georgia,  to  Montgomery  in  Alabama, 
1  thirty  miles  of  railroad  and  thirteen  railroad  depots.  He  al8i> 
>&  quantities  of  provisions  and  cotton,  and  libei'ated.  over  a 
thousand  slaves.  General  Rousseau's  heroic  ride  of  fifteen  days,  through 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  the  rebels, 
and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Union  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  the  patriots  in  camp  were  not  idle.  Stores  were  col- 
lected, railroads  repaired,  garrisons  strengthened,  and  bridges  rebuilt.  On 
the  17th  of  July  another  advance  was  ordered.  General  McPherson,  by  a 
wide  detour  to  the  east,  moved  upon  the  Augusta  Eailroad,  striking  it  seven 
miles  beyond  Decatur,  and  nearly  twenty  miles  below  Atlanta.  The  men 
had  to  fight  nearly  every  step  of  their  way  through  swamis  of  rebel  skir- 
mishers. The  march  was  successful,  and  Decatur  was  occupied  by  our 
troops.     On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  July,  the  main  body  of  the  Union 
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army  had  tsrosaed  to  tlie  sonth  side  of  Peach-Tree  Creek,  within  three  niilea 
of  Atlanta,  • 

The  rebels  retired  within  the  strong  intrenchmentB  with  which,  for 
more  than  a  year,  they  had  been  surrounding  that  important  place.  Their 
works  eoiild  not  be  stormed.  Tliey  were  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  all  the  materiel  of  war.  They  could  not,  by  the  force  we  had, 
be  BO  suiTounded  as  to  prevent  the  ingrees  of  reenforcementa  with  supplies, 
and- the  egress  of  marauding  bands.  Loudly  they  boasted  that  they  had 
lured  the  patriot  army  "  to  just  the  position  where  they  wished  them  to 
be,"  "  fai'  Irom  their  base  of  supplies,  with  lines  of  communication  which 
could  easily  bo  destroyed,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  where  the 
indignant  legions  of  rebeldom  would  soon  rise  in  their  majesty,  and  blot 
out  the  deluded  invaders  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  Such  was  the  boast 
of  the  rebels.  It  was  joyfully  echoed  back  by  their  sympathizers  in  the 
Korth.     And  many  a  patriot  feared  that  the  representation  was  too  true. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

SIEGE    OF    ATLANTA- 
(Julj  3l3t  to  August  2Stb.  1664.) 

HbBOISM    07    GtENEKAL     "WaRD.— EEiPUISH     OP     THE     REBELS. — TUB     OeSEBVATOBT. Th^    EBBBL 

Ambush. — Attack  itpoh  Gbnbeal  Legqett. — Death  of  Gbkbbal  McPhekson. — Geneeai. 

LOOAN. — GeMBBAL  IIOft-ABD  SUCCEEDS  GeNEEAL  McPHEBSOH..— CUTJIKG  TnEOUQH  THE    ReBSS. 

LiBBS. — The   Deoisivb  Movement.— Dmpbratioh  oe   the  Ebuels. — ILvacuatioh   op  At- 
'  tiKTA. — Occupation  uy  the  Patbiots. 

The  patriot  army  having  i-eached  the  intrenchmenta  of  Atlanta,  com- 
menced vigoroTialy  formiiig  their  lines  of  siege.  At  one  part  of  the  line 
the  troops  had  stacked  their  arms  and  were  all  actively  engaged  with  the 
spade  and  pick,  when  Hardee's  Corps  of  the  rebel  army,  with  a  savage  yell 
which  echoed  over  the  hiils,  sallied  forth  from  their  ramparts  in  as  desper- 
ate an  assault  as  fury,  and  whiskey  envenomed  with  gunpowder,  could  in- 
spirfe.  The  men  had  harely  time  to  grasp  their  guns  and  fall  into  line  he- 
fore  the  enemy  were  upon  them.  For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  imposai- 
hle  for'tbem  to  resist  the  onset.  But  the  men,  inspired  by  General  I^ew- 
ton's  presence  and  voice,  stood  fii-m.  The  artillerists  were  soon  at  their 
guns,  opening  a  deadly  fire  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  onrushing  rebel  ranks. 
For  twenty  mihutes  the  leaden  storm  raged,  when  the  rebels  turned  and 
fled. 

Their  repulse  was  materially  aided  by  the  heroism  of  General  Ward. 
The  artillery  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  General  K'ewton,  whose  men 
had  only  muskets.  As  soon  as  the  I'ebels  made  their  chaise,  the  brunt  of 
which  fell  upon  General  Newton,  General  Ward  ordered  a  counter-eharge. 
The  foe  were  on  a  hill  in  front  of  his  division.  Across  the  flat  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  up  its  slope,  the  patriots  rushed  with  cheers,  Near  the 
crest  they  met  the  enemy.  The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Illinois 
met  them  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  officers  and  men  alike  min- 
gled. The  rebels  were  at  some  points  so  bewildered,  in  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  that  they  were  easily  captured.  Others  fought  fiercely. 
Line  after  line  was  carried  by  the  Western  heroes,  and  the  vanquished 
rebels,  abandoning  their  post,  fled  to  the  woods. 

While  all  the  energies  of  the  patriots,  both  of  body  and  mind,  wore 
absorbed  by  the  battle,  the  enemy  stealthily  attempted  a  flanking  move- 
ment, and,  unoppc«ed,  had  gained  an  important  position.  General  Thomas, 
who,  from  an  eminence,  was  watching  the  battle,  spied  them.  With  tiie 
calm  deliberation  which  ever  characterized  this  brave  and  extraordinary 
man,  he  gathered  a  force,  consisting  of  the  pioneers  of  Kimball's  Brigade, 
and  some  of  the  straggling  skirmishers  ■who  had  run  to  the  rear,  and  with 
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two  pieces  of  artillery  "assailed  this  flanking  column,  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured them  all. 

The  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  complete.  At  e^ery  point  they  were 
driven  back.  When  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  covered  the  bloody 
field,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  abandoned  rebel  dead  and  wounded. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.  The  patriot  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.  Our  own  troops  buried  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  rebel  dead.  Their  total  loss,  General  Sherman  says,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  five  thousand.  General  Logan  was  eonspicaons  in 
this  battle.  His  achievements  merit  more  minute  detail  than  it  is  possible 
to  give  in  a  general  history.  Not  the  slightest  reliance  could  ever  be 
placed  in  the  bulletins  of  the  rebels.  The  war  was  got  up  by  them 
through  fraud,  and  through  fraud  it  was  carried  on  to  its  close. 

Directly  in  fi-ont  of  General  Leggett's  command  there  was  a  hill,  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  desperadoes  of  the  rebel  Hardee's  Corps.  It  was  but 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  Union  lines.  As  the  summit  of  that  hill  com- 
manded the  two  principal  roads  to  Atlanta,  it  was  very  important  to  the 
patriots  that  they  should  poaaess  it.  General  Leggett  was  directed  to  carry 
the  position  by  storm.  At  a  given  signal  his  troops  advanced,  on  the 
double-quick,  through  a  cornfield  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  On  they  dashed, 
led  by  Genera!  Leggett,  into  the  very  face  of  the  belching  fire  before 
them. 

Eight  vaUantly  they  ran  the  gauntlet  of  death,  and  planted  the  star- 
spangled  banner  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Four  times  the  rebels,  with 
recruited  numbers,  endeavored  to  regain  their  lost  ground.  Four  times 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  From  the  summit  of  tills  hill 
shot  and  shell  could  be  thrown  into  the  streets  of  Atlanta. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  finding  themselves  so  closely 
id,  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their  outer  line  of  earthworks,  and  taken 
L  of  an  inner  Hne  of  redoubts,  which  were  very  strongly  con- 
structed. These  redoubts  were  connected  by  curtains,  strengthened  by 
rifle-pits,  abatis,  and  chevaux-de-frise.  The  clamor  of  the  rebels  against 
the  retreating  policy  of  Genera!  Johnston  was  so  loud  that  he  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  a  fierce  Southron,  by  the  name  of  Hood,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  fighter,  was  substituted  in  his  place.  The  vic- 
torious legions  of  Sherman  swept  into  the  defences  abandoned  by  the  ene- 
my, and  closed  around  the  doomed  city.  Their  encircling  line  ivas  about 
two  miles  from  tlie  centre  of  tlie  town. 

The  signal  corps  had  established  an  observatory  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree, 
but  half  a  mile  from  the  redoubts  of  the  foe.  Lieutenant  Beynolds  took 
hia  station,  concealed  by  the  foliage,  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  A  gun 
was  brought  to  its  base ;  several  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city,  while 
lieutenant  ^Reynolds,  directing  the  fire  from  his  commanding  post,  watched 
the  ruin  which  they  spread  around. 

On  the  morning  of  July  Slst,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  army  was 
roused  by  sounds  of  movement  within  the  rebel  lines.  The  night  was 
clear,  and  the  moon  so  bright  that  all-near  objects  liere  almost  as  visible 
as  by  day.     The  enemy  had  two  objects  in  vioo'.     One  \ras  still  more  to 
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concentrate  tbeir  lines ;  the  other  was,  to  hire  our  troops  to  attack  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  movement  they  were  making,  while  the  rehels  were  pre- 
pared, with  their  whole  army,  to  fall  upon  and  crush  our  aseaOing  column, 
thus  drawn  into  ambush.  The  heroism  of  General  McPherson  thwarted 
their  cunning  scheme.  A  terrible  battle  was  fought,  but  with  signal 
disaster  to  tlie  foe.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  General  MePherson, 
with  the  right  of  the  army,  was  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  from  Decatur, 
General  Blair  occupied  the  hill  won  t}ie  day  before  by  General  Lcggett. 
General  Logan  was  on  the  right,  near  the  railroad. 

The  troops  were  all  busy  strengthening  their  fortifications.  Imme- 
diately after  the  change  of  position  to  which  ■we  have  referred,  the  rebels 
emerged  from  their  ramparts,  hea^rily  massed,  and  plunged  in  fiercest 
onset  upon  tlie  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Xeggett  and  Giles  A. 
Smith.  They  carae  in  such  overpowering  numbers  that  our  men,  though 
valiantly  returning  the  Are,  were  driven  back,  and  were  in  imminent  peril 
of  utter  rout.  Their  defeat  would  enable  the  foe  to  outflank  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  to  menace  it  witli  destruction.  The  intelligent  patriot 
Eoldiera  perceived  all  this,  and  fought  with  desperation.  Couriers  were 
sent  to  the  rear,  and  every  teamster  and  provost-guai'dsman  and  straggler 
was  ordered  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  ovei'powered  comrades.  For  three 
hours  the  unequal  contest  continued.  At  length  tlie  Sixteentli  Corps, 
which  was  on  the  move  to  reenforce  General  Logan,  arrived,  and,  uniting 
with  the  heroes  of  the  day,  rushed  into  the  open  field,  and  met  the  enemy 
face  to  face.  The  ground  was  broken  and  rocky,  and  covered  witli  tliorny 
shrubs.  The  strife  waa~almost  always  at  close  quarters.  One  of  General 
Smith's  Iowa  brigades  fought  around  a  line  of  breastworks,  now  on  one 
side,  and  now  on  the  other.  The  whole  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was 
engaged,  and,  though  greatly  outnumbered,  was  still,  at  noon,  holding 
its  own.  General  MePherson  was  at  all  points,  encouraging,  directing, 
and  inspiring  his  men.  About  twelve  o'clock,  as,  with  his  staff,  he  was 
riding  along  the  embattled  lines,  a  fatal  impulse  led  him  into  a  gap 
between  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps,  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
Being  in  advance  of  his  staff,  he  rode  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  by.  A 
party  of  rebels  sprang  from  ambush,  and  fired  a  volley  of  bullets  upon 
liim.  The  brave  patriot  commander  fell  mortally  wounded ;  the  bullet  of 
a  traitor  had  pierced  his  bosom.  Foremost  in  danger,  and  from  love  to 
his  country  braving  every  peril,  he  died  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  he  was 
leading  his  men  to  victory. 

A  private,  George  D.  Reynolds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa,  saw  his  chief 
fall.  Though  his  own  arm  had  been  shattered  by  a  ball,  he  crept  to  tlie 
side  of  the  dying  general,  and,  regardless  of  the  missiles  of  death  falling 
thickly  around,  held  his  liand  until  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat ;  then,  becom- 
ing faint  from  heat  aud  loss  of  blood,  he  endeavored  to  find  the  hospital. 
On  his  way  bacls,  he  met  General  Euell  and  Colonel  Strong,  searching  for 
the  body  of  tho  general  Again  forgetting  his  own  wound,  he  led  them 
back.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  shghfc  ridge  where  the  blood- 
stained body  lay,  they  saw  a  party  of  rebels,  like  savages,  stripping  the 
honored  remains.     Enraged  by  the  indignity,  the  little  band  attacked  twice 
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tlieir  numbers,  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  sadly  and  tenderly  conveyed 
the  corpse  to  the  rear. 

'General  McPherson  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  that  band  of  martyrs 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  this  infamous  rebellion.  "  He  was,"  writes 
General  Sherman,  "  a  noble  youth,  of  striliing  personal  appearance,  of  tlie 
highest  professional  capacity,  and  with  a  heart  abounding  in  kindneee,  that 
drew  to  him  the  affections  of  all  men."  By  the  death  of  General  McPher- 
son, the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  devolved  upon  General 
Logan,  a  man  rivalling  his  predecessor  in  bravery,  patriotism,  and  military 
ability.  Gieneral  Logan,  as  tlie  news  was  transmitted  to  him  on  the  field 
that  tlie  command-  rested  with  him,  brandished  his  sword,  and  cned  out, 
*'  Come  on,  boys ;  McPherson  and  revenge,"  For  two  houre  more  tJie  fight 
raged  around  the  little  hill  called  "  Leggett'a  Bald  Top."  Hood  was  a 
more  reckless,  desperate  "  fire-eater."  In  a  frenzy  like  that  which  reigns 
in  a  dmnken  row,  he  hurled  his  masses,  infuiiated  with  whiskey,  upon  thp 
patriot  lines.  He  seemed  reckless  of  slaughter,  apparently  resolved  to 
carry  his  point,  or  lose  the  l^t  man.  General  Logan  was  by  no  means  his 
inferior  in  impetuous  daring,  and  far  his  superior  in  all  those  intellectual 
qualities  of  circumspection,  coolness,  and  judgment,  requisite  to  constitute 
a  great  general.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels,  defeated  at 
eveiy  point,  retreated  from  the  field.  The  rebel  loss  was  enormous.  "  I 
entertain  no  doubt,"  writes  General  Sherman,  "  that  the  enemy  sustained 
an  aggregate  less  of  eight  thousand  men."  Our  loss  was  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  rebel  Wheeler,  with  a  strong 
cavalry  force,  made  an  attack  upon  Decatur,  hoping  to  destroy  the  National 
stores  gathered  there.  But  Colonel,  now  General  Sprague,  who  was  in 
command,  with  equal  bravery  and  sagacity,  baffled  his  plans.  As  Hood 
hadbeell  placed  in  command,  with  loud  boasts  that  "the  National  troops 
would  vanish  before  him  like  mist  before  the  sim,"  he  was  morally  com- 
pelled at  all  hazards  to  fight.  He  made  an  attempt  to  cut  through  a  weak 
portion  of  our  line,  aud  thus  sever  the  right  from  the  centre  of  the  anny. 
The  Thirteenth  Corps  met  this  assault  gallantly.  General  Sherman  happened 
to  be  near  as  the  impetuous  onset  was  made.  He  brought  forward  batteries 
which  opened  with  direful  slaughter  upon  the  foe.  When  they  were 
thrown  a  Httle  into  confusion.  General  Woods,  supported  by  General 
Schofleld,  swept  down  upon  them  in  a  I'esistless  charge,  which  drove  them 
hack  behind  their  intrenchments,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  eight  thousand  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  about  tlu-ee  thousand. 
Such  was  the  scale  on  which  these  operations  were  carried.  Skirmishes 
hut  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  rise  to  the  magnitude  of 
ordinary  pitched  battles. 

Every  day,  every  hour,  had  its  conflict  or  wild  adventures.  General 
Gerrard  rode  with  his  cavalry  to  Covington,  forty-two  miles  below  Atlanta, 
on  the  road  to  Augusta.  Here  he  cut  and  destroyed  the  railroad,  burning 
two  important  bridges,  destroying  two  depots,  with  a  large  train  of  cars, 
two  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  numerous  military  stores.  He  also  took 
two  hundred  prisoners.     In  the  expedition  he  lost  but  one  man.      The 
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.Augusta  road  being  thus  destroyed,  the  rebels  conld  only  obtain  suppliea 
by  the  Macon  road.     This  also  was  doomed. 

General  Sherman  ordered  two  fctrces  of  cavalry  to  move  from  Atlanta. 
One  of  Ave  thousand  men,  under  General  Stoneman,  was  to  take  the  route 
to  MeDonough.  The  other,  of  four  thousand,  under  General  McCook, 
was  to  take  a  road  which  led  through  Fayetteville.  The  two  parties  were 
to  meet  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  on  the  Macon  road,  on  the  28tli  of  July, 
Having  destroyed  the  road,  they  were  then  to  seek  for  Wheeler  and  give 
him  battle.  Eagerly  the  men  embarked  in  the  gallant  enterprise.  Just 
before  starting,  a  petition  was  handed  from  the  men  to  General  Sherman, 
imploring  permission,  after  having  tlioroughly  accomplished  their  work,  to 
attack  Macon  itself,  and  release  tlio  two  thousand  Union  prisoners  held  in 
eonflnement  there. 

This  was  true  chivalry.  The  heroic  request  met  witb  a  prompt  re- 
sponse from  General  Sherman.  General  Stoneman  was  authorized  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  his  command.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war.  Both  parties 
started  forth  in  the  highest  spirits.  But  obstacles  were  met  which  neitber 
bravery  nor  skill  could  surmomit.  Swollen  streams  were  encountered, 
which  could  not  be  forded,  ajid  where  there  were  no  bridges.  It  thus  be- 
came impossible  for  the  two  forces  to  unite  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  They  were  separated  by  the  Ocmulgee  River ;  General  Stoneman 
on  the  east,  tearing  up  the  railroad,  burning  depots  and  military  stores,  but 
unable  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  McOook.  The  enterprise,  in  the 
heart  of  the  rebel  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  powei'fiil  rebel  armies,  re- 
quired the  utmost  expedition.  Boldly,  with  his  single  command,  he  pressed 
on  to  Macon.     But  liis  force  was  not  sufficient  to  storm  the  town. 

The  rebel  cavalry  were  on  the  alert.  Genera!  Stoneman  was  compelled 
to  retreat,  followed  closely  by  outnumbering  fees.  They  gathered  in  such 
numbers  that  he  was  soon  surrounded,  and  with  forces  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  cut  his  way  through.  With  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  he 
decided  that  he,  with  about  seven  bundred  men  and  a  section  of  light 
guns,  would  surrender.  While  protracting  the  details  of  this  capitulation, 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  under  Colonel  Adams,  effected  their  escape. 
The  greater  part  of  the  command  was  thus  saved.  The  heroic  General 
Stoneman  thus  became  himself  an  inmate  of  those  very  prisons  from  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  release  his  comrades. 

General  McOook  was  not  much  more  successful.  He  struck  the  West 
Point  Railroad  at  Palmetto  Station,  tore  up  the  road,  destroyed  the  d^p6t 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  pressed  on,  without  drawing  rein,  to 
Fayetteville,  Here  he  burned  a  long  train  of  wagons,  and  seized  the  mules 
and  the  men.  He  then  struck  over  to  the  Macon  road  at  Lovejoy's,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  destroy  it.  He  was  soon  assailed  by  superior  force, 
before  whom  he  retreated  to  Newman,  on  the  West  Point  road.  Here  he 
was  met  by  another  body  of  rebels,  and  quite  hemmed  in.  Gallantly, 
however,  he  cut  his  way  through  them,  till  he  reached  our  lines  before 
Atlanta,  having  lost  all  his  captures  and  five  hundred  men. 

Major-General  Howard  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  succeed  the 
lamented  McPherson.     General   Sherman  was  daily   drawing 'his  lines 
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nearer  the  doomed  city,  and  strengthening  every  position  he  gained.  Gen- 
eral Hood  saw  that  if  he  allowed  General  Shemian  to  continue  his  move- 
ment to  the  south,  he  would  soon  seize  tlie  Macon  road,  and  then  Atljmta 
would  be  inevitably  starved  into  surrender.  He  therefore  determined,  at 
every  risk,  to  break  Sherman's  line.  On  the  28th,  lie  massed  his  forces  for 
the  desperate  endeavor.  About  noon  of  this  day,  an  immense  force  waa 
hurled  against  the  Fifteenth  Oorpa ;  bnt  the  charge  was  eo  sternly  received, 
aad  sucli  volleys  of  death  poured  into  their  ranks,  that  the  offlcei^s  could  no 
longer  control  the  men,  and  they  broke  and  fled. 

Again  and  again  were  the  routed  rebels  rallied  by  their  desperate  lead- 
ers. Six  times,  between  twelve  at  noon  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  they 
were  driven  towards  the  frail  intrenchraents  behind  which  the  patriots 
awaited  them,  and  six  times  they  were  scattered  with  terrific  slaughter. 
Hood  was  apparently  utterly  reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  He 
fought  with  the  brute  energy  of  a  madman.  On  tliat  bloody  day  General 
Logan's  Corps  won  great  renown.  Almcst  alone  they  met  the  assault  of 
these  vastly  superior  numbers,  thus  desperately  hurled  upon  thent.  Onr 
loss  waa  less  than  six  hundred ;  that  of  the  enemy.  General  Sherman  says, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  five  thousand.  But  for  the  obstruction  of 
dense  and  tangled  forests,  which  prevented  the  opportune  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Davis's  Division,  the  repulse  would  have  been  a  disastrous  rout. 

Day  after  day  passed  with  incessant  skii-mislies,  while  our  troops  were 
continnally  pushing  theu*  way  towards  the  Macon  road.  The  rebel  lines 
extended  iifteen  miles.  Tliey  were  enabled  to  do  this,  as  the  State  militia 
had  been  called  out  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Atlanta.  The  spread  of  the 
forests  and  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  so  concealed  and  protected 
them,  that  their  weak  points  conld  not  bo  discovered.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  four  four.-and-a-ha!f-inch  rifled  guns  arrived  from  Chattanooga. 
They  were  immediately  put  to  work,  night  and  day,  throwing  shells  into 
the  city,  causing  frequent  fires  and  great  consternation.  But  Hood  seemed 
deteimined  to  hold  his  forts,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  town. 

The  rebel  cavalry  leader  Wheeler  now  started,  with  a  force  of  between 
sis  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  struck  our  lines  of  communication  at  Cal- 
houn, near  Dalton.  He  broke  up  the  road  for  some  distance,  and  captured 
about  six  hundred  cattle.  "I  could  not,"  says  General  Sherman,  "have 
asked  any  thing  better.;  for  I  had  provided  well  against  such  a  contingency, 
and  iJiis  detachment  left  me  superior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry,"  He  im- 
mediately ordered  General  Kilpatrick,  one  of  the  boldest  riders  of  the 
army,  to  improve  the  opportunity  in  making  another  attempt  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  railroad  at  Macon, 

On  the  night  of  August  19th,  live  thousand  horsemen  leaped  into  their 
saddles,  and  passed  swiftly  away  on  their  mission.  Tiie  rebels  anticipated 
the  movement.  They  soon  encountered  a  formidable  force.  General  Kil- 
patrick, after  a  bloody  battle,  dispersed  them.  Pressing  rapidly  on  at 
Jonesboro',  he  encountered  another  rebel  force,  which  he  also  scattered. 
For  five  hours  his  men  worked  at  Jonesboro',  tearing  up  the  railroad. 
They  were  interrapted  by  the  arrival  of  a  rebel  brigade,  greatly  outimm- 
bering  them.     His  men,  refusing  battle  against  such  odds,  sprang  upon 
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tlieir  horses,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  Lorejoy's  Station.  Here  ho 
again  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  in  Bucli  a  position  that  he 
could  not  avoid  a  battle.  The  toe  made  a  furious' assault  upon  his  ex- 
hausted men,  and  soon  surrounded  them.  They  could  only  suri'ender,  or 
desperately  cut  their  way  through  the  swarming  lines  by  which  they  were 
enveloped.  Visions  of  imprisonment,  starvation,  and  every  outrage  which 
savage  barbarity  could  inflict,  nerved  the  hearts  of  his  gallant  band.  In 
the  scene  which  ensued.  General  Minty  was  conspicuous  alike  for  good 
generalship  and  impetuous  bravery.  The  men  were  formed  in  column  for 
a  charge.  At  the  word  of  command,  with  a  shout  they  dashed  against  tlie 
foe.  Fences  were  leaped,  ditches  cleared,  and  with  rattling  sabres  the  im- 
petuous squadron  reached  the  barricade  of  rails  where  the  foe  awaited 
them.  They  leaped  the  barrier,  and,'  witli  keen-edged  sworda,  cut  right 
and  left,  as  thoy  rode  over  the  astounded  rebels.  The  yells  of  the  hoj^e- 
men  were  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  tlie  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  The  sabre  was  tlie  only  weapon  the  patriots  used.  A  hundred 
rebels  were  cut  down,  as  the  Spartan  band  hewed  a  path  for  their  escape. 
Merited  success  rewarded  the  bold  deed.  The  men,  having  broken  through 
the  hostile  Hnes,  were  ralhed  together.  After  a  ride  of  four  days,  during 
which  they  had  but  three  meals  of  eoiiee  and  hard  tack,  and  only  ono 
night's  rest,  they  reached  their  hnes  at  Atlanta  in  safety. 

It  was  now  the  25th  of  August.  General  Sherman  had  been  before  the 
city  for  nearly  five  weeks,  and  still  the  rebel  flag  floated  defiantly  from  its 
ramparts.  Yet  every  day  some  advance  was  made,  and  now  the  hour  had 
come  for  decisive  action.  All  the  sick,  all  surplus  wagons,  and  all  encum- 
brances of  every  kind,  were  sent  back  to  the  Chattahooehie,  Genei-al  Wil- 
Hams,  with  his  corps,  was  stationed  there  as  a  guard.  The  whole  remaining 
army  was  then  put  in  motion  on  the  night  of  the  25th  and  26th.  General 
Schofleld,  by  menaces,  bombardments,  and  fierce  assaults,  lield  the  rebels 
at  their  guns.  '  The  siege  of  Atlanta  was  to  be  raised,  and,  instead  of 
attacking  its  intrenehments,  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  to  be 
hurled  against  its  only  remaining  lines  of  communication.  The  minute 
and  complicated  details  of  the  movement  by  which  the  army,  abandoning 
its  intrenehments,  marched  to  Jonesboro'  on  the  Macon  road,  can  bo  made 
intei"esting  only  to  military  i-eaders,  who  wiU  carefully  study  the  account, 
aided  by  diagrams.  The  well-planned  and  admirably  executed  enterprise 
would  have  done  honor  to  Napoleon.  It  must  ever  give  General  Sherman 
rank  among  the  ablest  of  military  commandera.  A  force  wds  fii'st  sent, 
who  destroyed  twelve  miles  of  the  "West  Point  Railroad..  The  ties  were 
burued,  the  rails  heated  and  twisted,  the  cuts  filled  up  "  with  trees,  logs, 
rocks,  and  earth,  intermingled  with  loaded  shells,  prepared  as  torpedoes,  to 
explode  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  clear  them  out."  The  three  columns  of  the 
army  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  under  the  commands  of  Generals 
Thomas,  Schofield,  and  Howard.  The  rebels,  under  !Lee  and  Hardee,  fell 
impetuouslyupon  General  Howard's  column.  Alter  avery  sternly  contested 
battle  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  discomfited  foe  withdrew,  with  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  dead,  and  two  tliousand  five  hundred  wounded.  As  soon 
as  the  troops  struck  the  Macon  Eailroad,  they  were  to  commence  vigorously 
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tlio  work  of  destnietion.  The  occupancy  of  these  roada  by  tiie  patriot 
army  would  send  starvation  into  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  and  seal  ifs  doom. 

The  rebels  made  one  last  desperate  endeavor  to  prevent  this  movement, 
which,  being  successfully  aecompliahed,  would  drive  them  fugitives  from 
Atlanta,  General  Sherman  had  marched  more  than  a  b^ndred  miles 
over  tlie  hUls  and  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Northern  Georgia.  He 
had,  day  after  day,  in  uninterrupted  victory,  driven  the  wliole  rebel  army 
before  him.  And  now  the  capture  of  the  "  Gate  City,"  with  its  arsenals, 
its  magazines,  its  manufactories,  its  vast  amount  of  military  stores,  would 
open  to  him  an  unobstructed  path,  through  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  to 
the  sea.  He  had  fought  his  way  through  dense  forests,  and  mountain 
gorges,  and  rocky  crags.  He  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  level  country, 
where  no  serious  impediment  could  block  his  path.  The  rebels  understood 
t^s  perfectly,  and  stiffened  their  sinews  for  a  last  despairing  effort. 

When  General  Howard  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  Joneaboro',  about 
noon  of  tlie  31st  of  July,  the  rebels  plunged  upon  him,  inspired  by  all  the 
energies  of  fiuy  and  despair.  General  Logan  received  the  first  onset. 
He  was  just  the  man  for^fee^^lace  and  the  hour.  General  Kilpatrick  had 
gained  an  important  eminencepE^oin  which  Ms  guns  dealt  destnietion  to 
the  foe.  In  accumulated  masses  the purging  rebels  rolled  up  the  hill.  In 
a  moment  there  was  a  portentous  eilerice,  until  the  serried  host  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  guns.  Then  came  flash  and  roar,  peal  upon  peal,  volley 
after  volley.  The  range  was  perfect.  There  was  no  need  for  deliberation 
or  aim.  The  gunners  worked  with  superhuman  rapidity ;  shells,  gri^, 
canister,  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe  like  hail.  Fifteen  minutea 
passed,  A  puff  of  wind  swept  away  the  billowy  smoke.  The  column  had 
vanished.  The  ground  was  red  with  blood,  and  covered  with  the  mangled, 
ghastly  victims  of  war— -some  still  in  death,  many  writhing  in  mortal 


It  was  with  the  rebels  a  case  of  life  or  death.  Defeat  now  was  rem- 
ediless ruin.  A  second  column  was  forced  up  the  'hill,  A  second  burst 
of  war's  terrific  tempest  swept  them  to  destruction.  And  thus  the  battle 
raged  till  night.  Hardee,  the  rebel  leader  at  that  point,  seemed  utterly 
reckless  of  the  hves  of  his  men.  The  wretched  victims  of  the  rebellion— 
the  "poor  whites,"  who,  by  the  most  merciless  conscription,  had  been 
forced  into  the  war — were  driven  to  certain  slaughter  with  the  most  fanatic 
disregard  of  life.  The  Union  troops  were  safe  behind  a  parapet  of  logs. 
The  rebel  dead  were  piled  up  before  this  parapet,  in  some  placps  four  deep. 

The  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas's  Division  was  now  at  hand,  to  aid  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
After  standing  on  the  defensive  for  a  few  hours  and  bloodily  repelling  sev- 
eral charges,  the  patriots,  in  their  turn,  commenced  making  assaults.  Gen- 
eral Davis,  with  Major  Edith,  made  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  these  charges. 
Rebel  and  patriot  struggled  hand  to  hand  over  the  barricade.  The  star- 
Epangled  banner  and  treason's  flag  interiwined  their  folds.  The  Eightli 
Hlinoia,  under  Colonel  Anderson,  performed  illustrious  deeds.  After  a 
fight  of  four  hoars  the  whole  rebel  line  was  carried,  and  tlieir  battery  of 
twenty-four  guns  was  captured.  The  vanquished  foe  retreated  in  confu- 
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Bion.  The  glootn  of  tlie  night,  the  dark,  pathless  forest,  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground  prevented  pursuit. 

Scouts  probably  conveyed  to  Hood,  in  Atlanta,  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence. About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  heavy  explosions  were  heard  in 
the  city,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  Hood  was  blowing  up  his  maga- 
zines, in  preparation  for  flight.  The  next  morning,  July  2d,  General  Slo- 
cuin,  who  Was  watching  the  movements  of  the  rebels  at  Atlanta,  discov- 
ered their  retreat.  They  were  escaping  by  roads  which  led  eastward 
towards  Augusta.  He  immediately  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  Tlie 
black  population  received  him  as  their  deliverer.  No  tongue  can  tell  the 
entliusiasm  of  their  greeting.  There  were  a  few  Union  inhabitants  in  the 
place,  *'  faithfal  found  among  the  faithless."  For  tlieir  persistent  patriot- 
ism they  had  suffered  untold  outrages.  With  tears  which  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  inarticulate  through  emotion,  they 
■welcomed  the  return  of  the  IN'ational  flag. 

General  Sherman,  with  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  soon  entered  the  city. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  from  every  spire,  and  over  every  ram- 
part. Along  the  wires  the  joyful  telegram  was  flashed  to  "Washington  ; 
"  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won." 
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FBOM    ATLANTA    TO    SAVANNAH 


,— OOEEESPOKIIBNCH  WITH  ReBBL  AUTHOaiTIEa— 


Dehtbuotion  of  Atlanta. — The  Link  of  MArch. — Anb  dotds  ksi  Incidents. — Gav-cvrs 

OF     MIU.BD0ETIIJ.E.— MaCOS     AND     AuOgSTA      ThEEATENED  — SBBVIOBfc      OF  EKEBAL      Kllr- 

PATRICE. — The  Contraband. — Akrival  at  Savaunah  — St  em  no  F  rt  MA  listkg. — 
The  TaiujfPHAST  Issue. 

Aa  soon  as  Greneral  Slienuan  had  entered  Atlanta,  his  first  care  was  for 
the  weary  veterans  who  had  so  patiently  and  hercically  borne  the  toilsome 
march  from  Chattanooga.  While  General  Kilpatnck,  with  hih  tireless 
riders,  sCoured  the  country  to  guard  against  enrpnae,  our  soldiers  were 
encamped  within  and  around  the  captured  town.  Rapidly  a  city  rose, 
of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  whose  lowly  dwellings,  constructed  mainly 
of  the  timber  of  deserted  houses,  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  human  hearts 
throbbed.  General  Sherman,  conscious  tliat  his  grand  enterprise  was  not 
finished,  only  auspiciously  commenced,  was  devoting  his  apparently  ex- 
haustless  energies  of  mind  and  body  in  preparation  for  his  onward  march. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans  that  Atlanta,  for  a  time, 
should  be  converted  into  exclusively  a  military  post,  where  there  should 
be  no  spies  to  watch  his  movements,  and  no  idle  mouths  to  consume  the 
food  which  must  be  brought  over  his  long  lines  of  transportation.  He 
therefore  issued  an  order  that  aU,  non-combatants  should  leave  the  place, 
allowing  those  whose  sympathies  were  with  rebellion  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  rebel  army ;  while  those  whose  hearts  were  patriotic  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Union  lines.  The  torch  was  also  applied  to  all  those 
public  buildings  which,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  the  patriot 
troops,  the  rebels  could  again  occupy  for  their  traitorous  purposes. 

A  wail  of  anguish  now  rose  from  the  unfortimate  inhabitants.  They 
had  endured  the  peril  and  suffering  of  the  siege.  Now  came  expulsion 
from  their  homes.  "  War  is  notliing,"  flippantly  exclaimed  Toombs  of 
Georgia.  ""War,"  exclaimed  the  people  of  Atlanta,  in  tones  of  heart- 
piercing  anguish,  "  is  tliemost  dreadful  of  all  earthly  calamities."  The  rebel 
General  Hood,  assuming  that  it  was  General  Sherman's  duty  to  retain 
thousands  in  his  camp  who  would  act  as  spies,  and  eat  the  food  of  his 
soldiere,  sent  a  remonstrance,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  against 
the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  "  an  unprecedented  and  studied  act  of 
erueltyj"^  General  Sherman,  in  a  reply  as  impetuous  and  resistless  as  the 
Bweep  of  his  columns,  reminded  Hood  of  the  invariable  course  of  the 
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rebels  in  regard  to  tlie  Union  families  found  within  tlieir  lines.  "  If  we 
must  be  enemies,"  he  wrote,  "  let  us  be  men,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  pro- 
pose to-day,  and  not  deal  in  sueli  hypocritical  appeals  to  God  and  human- 
ity." He  claimed  it  to  he  more  humane  to  remove  the  weak  and  helplesa 
from  the  military  post,  than  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ever-recurring 
'attacks  of  hostile  ai'miea.* 

The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Atlanta  communicated  Hood's  remon- 
strance to  General  Sherman,  accompanied  by  a  veiy  earnest  but  respectful 
remonstrance  of  their  own.  To  them  General  Sherman  replied  in  a  letter 
under  date  of  September  13,  containing  the  following  strongly  expressed 
sentiments  :— 

"  Gentlemen  : — I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the  nature  of  a  peti- 
tion to  revoke  ray  order  removing  all  the  inhabitants  from  Atlanta,  I 
have  read  it  carefully,  and  give  full  credit  to  your  statements  of  the 
distress  which  will  he  occasioned  by  it,  and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  order, 
simply  because  my  orders  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the 
case,  hut  to  prepare  for  the  future  struggle  in  which  millions,  yea,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  outside  of  Atlantaj  have  a  deep  interest. 

"  We  must  have  peace,  not  only  in  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.  To 
secure  this,  ^I'e  must  stop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our  once  favored 
country.  To  stop  the  war,  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  tliat  are 
arrayed  against  the  laws  and  Constitution  wMch  all  men  must  respect  and 
obey.  To  defeat  these  armies,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in  their 
recesses,  provided  with  the  ai'ms  and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose.  ' 

"  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  its  char 
acter  as  a  home  for  families.  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it ; 
and  those  who  brought  war  on  our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  male- 
dictions a  people  can  pour  out.  I  know  that  I  had  no  hand  in  jnaking 
this  war,  and  I  know  that  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  than  any  of  you,  to 
to-day,  to  secure  peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  division  of  our 
country.  If  the  United  States  submit  to  a  division  now,  it  will  not  stop, 
but  will  go  on  till  we  meet  the  fate  of  Mexico,  which  is  eternal  war. 

"  You  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  the 
ten-ible  hardships  of  war.  They  are  inevitable,  and  the  only,  way  the  peo- 
ple of  Atlanta  can  liope  once  more  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is 

•  The  following  asntence  from  hia  reply  shows  that  Geaeral  Sherman  13  33  able  with  the  pea 
as  with  tho  sword : — 

"  In  the  name  of  oommoii  sense — I  aslt  you  not  to  appeal  to  a  just  God  In  such  a  sacrilegious 
manner— 7OU,  who  in  the  midst  of  poace  and  prosperity,  have  plungeii  a  nation  into  war — dark 
and  cruel  war;  who  dared  and  badgered  us  to  battle  ;  insulted  our  flag;  seized  our  arsenals  and 
forts,  that  were  led  in  the  honorable  custody  of  a  peaceful  ordnance  sergeant;  seized  and  mads 
prisoners  of  war  of  the  very  garrisons  sent  to  protect  your  people  from  negroes  and  Indians, 
long  before  any  OTert  act  was  committed  by  the  (to  you)  hateful  Lincoln  Govomment;  tried  to 
force  Kentncliy  and  Missouri  into  rebellion  in  despite  of  tlieiaselves  ;  falaifled  the  vote  of  Louiai- 
ana;  turned  looso  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed  ships;  eipelled  Union  families  by  tlio 
Hiousands ;  burned  their  homos,  and  declared,  by  acts  of  your  Congress,  the  conflsoation  of  all 
debts  due  to  Northern  men  for  goods  had  anil  receivedl  Talk  this  to  the  marioea,  but  not  to  me, 
who  have  seen  these  things,  and  who  will  this  ^y  make  &3  great  sacrifice  for  the  peace  and 
honor  of  the  South,  as  the  best  Southerner  among  yoa." 
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to  stop  this- war,  -which  can  alone  be  done  "by  admitting  that  it  began  in 
error  and  ia  perpetuated  in  pride.  We  don't  want  your  negroes,  or  jour 
horeea,  or  your  houses,  or  your  land,  or  any  thing  you  have.  But  we 
do  want,  and  we  will  hav^  a  just  obedience  to  thg  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Sorrowfully  the  people  prepared  for  the  abandonment  of  their  homes. 
A.  ten  days'  trace  was  agreed  upon,  to  facilitate  this  painful  operation. 
Genej^l  Sherman  furnished  transportation  for  all  families,  giving  them 
their  choice  whether  they  would  go  north  to  Chattanooga,  where  the 
Union  flag  would  protect  them,  or  south  to  Eoogh  and  Ready,  where  the 
flag  of  rebellion  was  unfurled.  All  were  treated  with  tenderness,  and 
every  thing  was  done  which  humanity  could  dictate,  to  mitigate  the  sever- 
ity of  their  inevitable  but  sad  lot.  Seven  hundred  and  five  adults  and 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  children  were  sent  south.  Each  family  was  al- 
lowed, to  take  baggage  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  himdred  and  fifty-one 
pounds.  The  rebels  invariably  acknowledged  the  patience,  courtesy,  and 
kindness  with  which  this  movement  was  executed  by  the  patriot  com- 
manders. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  was  terminated,  which  was  prolonged  to  thirteen 
days,  Hood  again  made  a  movement,  hoping  to  drive  the  patriots  out  of 
Atlanta.  It  was  then  the  22d  of  September.  Hood  had  rendezvoused  his 
army  at  Macon,  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta.  Jeff, 
Davis  hastened  there  to  inspire  the  troops  by  his  presence  and  with  his 
words  of  cheer.  On  Sunday,  the  25th,  he  addressed  them  in  a  glowing 
speech,  in  which  he  assumed  them  that  their  march  sliould  soon  be  north- 
ward, and  that  their  feet  should  "  press  the  soil  of  Tennessee,"  where  he 
promised  them  brilliant  conquests  and  abundant  plunder.  Hood,  having 
been  so  signally  chastised  in  every  attempt  to  meet  General  Sherman  in  the 
field,  now  attempted  to  accomplish  by  strategy  that  which  he  had  in  vain 
essayed  by  force  of  arms.  On  the  2d  of  October,  with  the  main  portion 
of  the  rebel  army,  he  recrossed  the  Chattahoochie,  and,  marching  north  to- 
wards Marietta,  threatened  all  the  posts  on  our  long  Hne  of  railroad  eom- 
mmiication  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  was  informed  of  this  movement,  he  sent 
General  Thomas  to  Chattanooga,  to  watch  the  rebel  General  Forrest,  who, 
with  a  formidable  force  of  cavalry,  was  marching  in  that  direction.  At  the 
flame  time  General  Corse  was  sent  to  strengthen  the  gan-json  at  Rome. 
On  the  3d,  nearly  the  whole  Union  army  was  in  motion  back  again,  to  pro- 
tect our  menaced  line  of  communication.  Atlanta,  now  truly  and  only  a 
military  post,  strongly  fortified,  was  left  under  the  protection  of  General 
Slocum,  with  a  smjill  band  of  troops. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Hood,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
was  aiming  to  seize  the  Allatoona  Pass,  about  half-way  between  Marietta 
and  Kingston,  The  importance  of  this  pass  was  well  known  to  both  ar- 
mies. Genera]  Sherman  promptly  signalled  to  hi^  line  of  garrisons  to  ac- 
cumulate as  mucb  force  at  the  pass  as  possible,  and  to  hold  it  at  every 
hazard.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  October,  Genera!  Corse  left  Home 
with  part  of  one  brigade,  and  reached  Allatoona  at  daybrealt  the  next 
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morning.  The  pass  was  defensible  from  eitlier  side,  and  its  possesion  was 
jndispeneable  to  the  existence  of  our  army  at  Atlanta.  In  addition  to  tlie 
natm^l  defences  of  rock,  it  was  fortified  ty  two  forts  or  bastioned  earth- 
works, protected  by  palisades  and  rifie-pita. 

General  Oorse  had  about  thirteen  hundred  men  to  garrison  tliis  Ther- 
mopjlfe  of  the  Georgian  campaign.  As  he  entered  the  defile,  an  army  ®f 
thirty  thousand  troops  were  roahing  upon  him.  Kapidly  dispcsitions  were 
made  for  battle.  Just  at  sunrise.  General  IVench,  who  commanded  the 
advance  of  Hood's  army,  sent  in  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  pass, 
"  to  avoid  a  needless  effusion  of  blood,"  He  gave  ^ve  minutes  for  an  an- 
swer. General  Corse,  as  he  received  the  communication,  coolly  remarked, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  General  French  is  either  a  fool,  or  thinks  some 
one  else  one."  He  then  replied,  "  We  are  prepared  for  the  needless  effusion 
of  blood  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  you,"  The  moment  the  messenger 
returned,  the  tempest  of  war  opened  with  its  thunder-roar  and  its  bolts  of 
destruction.  The  rebels  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once.  A  detachment 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  and  the  Seventh  Illinois  were  in  the  rifle-pits  west 
of  the  fort.  By  sheer  force  of  numbers,  the  rebels  gained  a  position  on  a 
ridge  between  the  forts  arid  these  pits,  thus  isolating  the  little  hand,  only 
a  few  of  whom  escaped  back  to  the  forts. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  fight  as  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens. 
The  patriots  fought  like  men  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The  rebels 
fought  like  men  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  every  thing  to  gain,  and  who 
were  certain  of  victory.  In  the  rifle-pits  the  fight  was  terrific.  General 
Corse  commanded  one  of  the  two  forts,  General  Tourtelotte  the  other. 
Every  moment  the  battle  increased  in  fury.  Exasperation  fired  the  hearts 
of  tlie  assailants.  Massing  his  troops,  French  hurled  thern  column  after 
column  upon  the  patriot  hand.  About  eleven  o'clock,  General  Corse  was 
wounded  in  the  cheek.  As  he  fell,  fainting  fi-om  loss  of  Wood,  he  cried  out, 
"  Hold  Allatoona."  Colonel  Eowett  succeeded  him  in  command,  and  the 
men  still  stood  bravely  at  their  guns.  About  noon.  General  Sherman  sig- 
nalled, from  the  top  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  nearly  fifteen  miles  distant: 
"Hold  on  to  Allatoona  to  the  last.     I  will  help  you," 

For  another  hour  the  fight  raged  with  unabated  fury.  In  Colonel 
!Rowett's  fort  the  ammunition  ran  short.  Reluctantly  he  ordered  his  men 
to  cease  firing.  He  intended  thus  to  husband  his  firej  that  every  shot 
might  doubly  fulfil  its  mission  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  rushing  upon 
the  guns.  His  troops  thought  he  intended  to  surrender,  and,  as  they  stiU 
plied  their  guns,  cried  out,  "  INever,  never  I"  Just  then  a  bullet  struck  the 
gallant  colonel,  and  he  fell  dead.  General  Corse,  though  suffering  intense 
pain  fi-om  his  wound,  again  resumed  command,  and  the  patriots,  their 
numbers  every  hour  diminishing,  fought  on  till  two  o'clock.  The  crisis  of 
the  battle  then  came. 

A  massive  column  of  the  rebels  charged  up,  the  hill,  against  the  pali- 
sades, loudly  cheering  as  they  ran.  There  was  but  one  gun  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  foe. .  It  was  doubly  shotted,  and  the  gunner 
waited  till  the  very  powder  sholild  fiasli  in  the  faces  of  the  oncoming  host. 
The  infantry  also  withheld  their  fire  until  every  bullet  wa«  sure  to  reach 
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victim.     The  exultant  host  came  surging  on  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
lea,  when  there  was  a  flash  and  a  roar, 

1  his  winga  on  the  blast, 
13  he  passed." 

Tho  rebel  line  wae  fearfully  shattered  by  that  fire.  The  survivora 
staggered,  recoiled,  fled.  The  "  effueion  of  blood  "  on  both  sidee  had  been 
great,  but  not,  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  needless.  Gloriously  they  Iiad 
repnlsed  the  foe.  Triumphantly  they  held  the  pass.  Notwithstanding 
every  effort  General  Sherman  had  made  to  send  them  recnforcementa,  none 
could  he  forwarded  to  them  until  the  next  day. 

Hood,  thus  repulsed  at  Allatoona,  attempted,  by  a  circuitous  route,  again 
to  strike  the  railroad  at  Eesaca,  nearly  forty  miles  farther  north.  He  fell 
upon  the  pickets.  For  three  hours  they  valiantly  held  their  ground. 
Ilood  then  sent  in  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  stating  that  if 
he  were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  by  ^sault,  "  no  prisoners  would 
be  taken."  Disgusted  with  the  inhumanity  of  the  summons,  Colonel 
Weaver,  who  was  in  command,  replied,  "  I  can  hold  this  post.  If  you' 
want  it,  come  and  take  it," 

Hood  responded  to  the  challenge  by  a  deadly  flre  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  battle  raged  with  no  decisive  results  until  dark.  About  midnight 
Colonel  Raum  arrived  with  reenforcements,  and  assumed  the  command. 
With  the  earliest  light  the  battle  *as  renewed  with  equal  desperation  on 
both  sides.  Hood,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  carry  the  position  unavailing, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  destruction,  of  the  railroad.  About  six 
miles  north  of  Kesaca,  on  the  railroad,  there  is  a  little  town  called  Tilton. 
Here  Colonel  Archer  was  in  command  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
Being  fiercely  attacked  by  the  rebels,  after  a  slight  skirmish  they  retreat- 
ed to  a  block-house,  and  refused  to  surrender,  when  called  upon  by  a  rebel 
officer,  Stewart,  who  tlireatened  them,  in  case  of  resistance,  with  no  quarter. 

The  rebels  opened  upon  tho  frail  block-house  with  their  artillery. 
Every  shot  shook  the  bouse  like  a  reed.  For  two  hours  tlie  unequal  con- 
test continued.  The  brave  little  garrison  flred  twenty-five  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  only  when  the  bouse  was  riddled  with  shot,  and  no 
longer  tenable,  did  tlie  gallant  colonel  consent  to  surrender.  Everywhere 
the  rebels  found  the  patriots,  no  matter  how  greatly  outnumbered,  ready 
to  fight.  Dalton  only  was  seized  by  them  witliout  r^istance. ,  This  slight 
success,  however,  was  of  but  little  avail,  since  General  Sherman  was  already 
thundering  at  their  heels,  eager  to  give  Hood  battle  whenever  he  would 
stop  long  enough'  for  a  fight.  The  rebels  found  it  discreet  to  retreat, 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  ridge,  from  the  railroad  hue  to  Lafayette, 
about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Dalton,  From  that  point  he  ingloriously 
continued  bis  retreat  forty  miles  farther  west  to  the  Tennessee  River. 

Gieneral  Sherman,  having  thus  driven  the  rebel  army  not  only  from  his 
lines  of  communication,  but  out  of  tlie  State,  dispatched  General  Thomas 
to  take  eai'e  of  Hood,  and  returned  to  Atlanta.  He  now  assembled  his 
troops  at  Rome,  Kingston,  afid  Atlanta,  and  prepared  for  a  march  through 
the  heart  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
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one  miles,  to  Sarannab.  The  reljela  were  kept  in  entire  ignoranco  respect- 
ing hia  destination.  They  knew  not  whether  he  intended  to  strike  for 
Mobile,  on  the  Gulf,  or  for  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Charleston,  or  Wilming- 
ton,  on  the  coast.  They  were  therefore  compelled  "to  make  preparations 
on  all  these  lines  to  resist  hia  advance. 

The  patriot  armywhieh  was toundertako  this  bold  inarch  amounted  to 
abont  sixty  thousand  men.  It  consisted  of  four  corps  of  infantry,  two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  four  brigades  of  artillery,  and  two  liorse-batteries. 
The  infantry  corps  were  commanded  by  Generals  Davis,  Osterhaua,  Blair, 
and  Sloeum.  The  cavalry  was  led  by  the  ehivalric  Kilpatrick.  One 
regiment  of  the  cavalry  deserves  especial  notice  even  among  these  heroic 
men,  all  of  whom  rendered  themselves  illustrious.  It  was  the  First  Ala- 
bama, Colonel  Geoi^e  E.  Spencer  organized  this  regiment  in  1863.  It 
was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State,  These  pure 
patriots  braved  all  obloquy  and  every  danger,  ia  their  devotion  to  the 
National  flag.  A  grateful  country  must  ever  hold  them  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Southern  country  and  of  Southern 
sentiment  was  of  much  service  during  the  eventful  campaign. 

The  army  moved  in  four  columns.  Kajor-General  O,  O.  Howard  led 
the  right  wii^ ;  Major-General  Sloeum  the  left.  They  took  as  little  hag- 
gage  as  possible,  intending  mainly  to  subsist  upon  the  country.  That  they 
might  not  be  annoyed  by  a  pursuing  foe,  they  destroyed  in  their  march 
railroads,  bridges,  and  aU  public  buildings  and  stores  which  could  benefit 
the  enemy.  They  also  took  with  them,  in  their  train,  all  beef  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  and  all  the  able-bodied  negroes  who  could  be  of  service 
in  the  camp.  General  Sherman  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  those  impe- 
rial powers  which  could  alike  grasp  the  most  comprehensive  comhinations 
and  superintend  tlie  minutest  details.  The  rebels  professed  to  be  very 
jubilant  over  what  they  represented  as  a  Quixotic  adventure,  which  would 
lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army.  Derisively  they  announced 
that  Sherman  was  marching  his  troops  to  the  Paradise  of  Fools. 

There  are  two  railroads  passing  through  the  heart  of  this  State.  The 
Georgia  Eailroad  connects  Atlanta  witli  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  way  of 
Augusta,  The  other,  the  Georgia  Central,  traverses  the  State  about  fifty 
miles  farther  south,  and  pa^es  through  Macon  to  Savannah.  The  army 
was  to  march  in  four  parallel  lines,  in  the  genergi  direction  of  these  roads, 
sweeping  a  path  about  sixty  miles  broad  through  the  State.  The  troops 
were  not  aware  themselves  of  their  destination,  but  were  to  meet  at  some 
point  which  General  Sherman  should  afterwards  designate.  On  the  13th, 
General  Howard  commenced  the  march  with  the  right  wing  from  Atlanta. 
General  Sloeum  started  the  next  day  with  his  wing.  General  Sherman 
and  staff  soon  followed,' the  general 'remarking,  as  he  looked  back  upon 
Atlanta,  "  Let  Hood  go  north  ;  our  business  is  down  south," 

The  troops  were  to  march  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  Eegular  foraging 
parties  were  detailed  to  gather  supplies.  The  other  soldiers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  dwelling  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  commit  any  trespass, 
save  that  they  were  to  drive  in  the  stock  which  they  met  on  their  line  of . 
march,  and  could  gather  from  the  fields  such  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
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vegetables  aa  they  needed.  N'o  destruction  of  private  property  was  perr 
mitted  in  districts  wliere  tbey  did  not  encounter  opposition.  But  where 
they  were  fired  iipon  from  the  houses,  or  attacked  by  gaerriUas,  or  found 
bridges  burned,  and  other  obstructions  interposed  to  their  march,  the  corps 
commanders  were  to  enforce  a  punishment  of  devastation  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  offence. 

As  the  troops  commenced  tlieir  march,  all  the  public  property  in 
Atlanta,  Home,  Kingston,  Marietta,  such  as  forfs,  ai^enals,  factories,  which 
could  serve  the  rebel  armies,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  It  was  a  sublime 
spectacle,  as  at  night,  the  heavens,  for  miles  around,  were  fed  with  the 
blaze  of  this  wide-spread  conflagration.  In  that  lovely  clime  it  was  a 
delicious  season  of  the  year.  The  rugged  mountainous  region  they  had 
left  behind  them  ;  and  now  they  entered  upon  a  smooth,  fertile,  beautiful 
expanse,  where  marching  was  easy  and  food  abundant,  and  where  the 
charm  of  novelty  ever  met  the  eye.  The  splendid  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
planters,  their  wide-extended  estates,  luxuriantly  cultivated  by  hundreds 
of  negroes,  the  clustered  cabins  of  the  bondmen,  the  wretched  abodes  of 
the  lank,  sallow,  half-starved  poor  whites,  the  exuberant  welcome  with 
which  the  whole  colored  population  greeted  them,  the  slight  opposition 
which  they  encountered,  and  which  they  swept  away  as  the  horse  sweeps 
the  flies  from  his  flanks,  the  prancing  steeds,  the  banners,  the  music,  the 
song — all  these  combined  to  render  the  march  through  the  beautiful  fields 
of  Central  Georgia  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  poetic  in  the  annals 
of  war. 

An  anxious  mother  wrote  to  her  son,  wishing  for  some  details  of  the  march. 
"  For  instance,"  she  wrote,  "  tell  me  what  you  have  to  eat."  He  replied 
playfully:  "As  to  food,  we  have  beef,  and  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  veal,  and 
pork,  and  turkeys,  and  chickens,  and  geese,  and  ducks,  and  sweet  potato^ 
and  Irish  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  cabbages,  and  beets,  and  onions,  and 
parsnips,  and  can^ots,  and  milk,  and  butter,  and  honey,  and  sugar,  and 
sirup,  and  wheat  bread,  and  com  bread,  &c.,  &c,,  &c." 

The  patriot  troops  were  in  fine  physical  condition,  and  in  jubilant 
spirits,  and,  having  unbounded  confidence  in  their  chivalric  leader,  "  took 
no  eare  for  the  morrow."  The  rebels  were  completely  bafled  by 
Sherman's  movements,  and  knew  not  where  to  gather  their  forces  to  meet 
the  onset  of  his  main  column.  The  ubiquitous  army  were  continually 
appearing  in  places  where  it  was  least  expected,  its  movements  being  well 
guarded  by  detachments  of  cavalry.  The  plantei^  had  generally  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  rebel  Government,  and  had  planted  com  instead  of  cotton. 
For  miles  around  the  ripening  ears  waved  their  golden  harvest  in  the 
breeze.  Genera!  Howard  marched  down  the  Macon  road,  d^troying  the 
rail  m  he  advanced,  and  without  any  "dif&culty  scattering  the  rebel  cavalry, 
who  presented  spirited  but  entirely  ineffectual  resistance  to  his  march. 
His  horsemen  swept  in  all  directions,  striking  the  rebels  with  bewilderment 
and  dismay.  Leaving  Macon  on  the  right,  the  cavalry  swept  across  to 
Gordon,  where  they  foijnd  "Wheeler's  cavalry  and  Oobb's  militia,  five 
thousand  in  number,  strongly  posted  behind  breastworks.  The  tempest  of 
war  instantly  burst.     It  raged  for  three  hours,  when  the  rebels  fied,  leaving 
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one-half  of  their  whole  number,  either  dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriots. 

The  northern  division  of  Howard's  column  was,  at  the  same  time, 
marching  through  Jackson,  Monticello,  and  Hillsboro',  to  Milledgeville,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  On  the  march.  General  Sherman  encamped  one  night 
on  the  plantation  of  Howell  Cobb,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  that  band 
of  traitors  who  had  bronght  this  desolating  war  upon  our  land.  Hia 
granaries  were  well  filled  with  corn,  and  there  was  foimd  also  an  abundant 
supply  of  sorghum  sirup.  The  owner,  a  general  in  the  rebel  army,  had 
taken  away  .his  able-bodied  negroes,  leaving  behind  the  decrepit.  The 
negroes  liad  been  told  that  the  Yankees  put  all  the  negroes  who  were  able 
to  fight  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  army,  and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  women 
and  children,  they  put  them  in  the  houses  and  burned  them  up. 

'  But  nothing  could  pei^uade  this  hiunble  people,  all  along  the  line  of 
march,  that  the  Korthern  army  was  not  God's  army,  sent,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  on  a  mission  oi  deliverance  to  them.  The  strong  men,  who  could 
be  serviceable,  General  Sherman  received  into  the  army.  The  women  and 
children  followed  by  thousands.  But  they  could  not  be  fed  and  eared  for 
on  this  military  march,  and,  painiiil  as  it  was,  it  was  necessary  to  order 
ther(j  back. 

General  Sloeum,  with  the  left  wing,  marched  towards  Augusta,  along 
the  line  of  the  Georgia  Railroad ;  while  General  Howard,  with  the  right 
wing,  was  moving  upon  Milledgeville.  The  two  wings  of  the  army  wero 
then  concentrated  about  the  2oth  near  Milledgeville.  Governor  Brown, 
after  liberating  the  convicts  from  the  penitentiary,  upon  condition  that 
they  would  fight  the  Yankees,  fled  from  his  capital  so  precipitately,  upon 
the  approach  of  our  army,  that  three  thousand  muskets  and  several 
thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  left  behind.  Brown  had  released 
Barabbas ;  General  Sherman  let  him  run. 

While  General  Kilpatrick,  with  his  cavalry,  made  a  demonstration 
■  towards  Macon  to  bewilder  the  rebels,  the  main  body  of  the  army  pressed 
on  towards  the  coast.  They  encountered  no  opposition,  as  the  rebels  hur- 
ried to  the  defence  of  Mac«n.  Everywhere  the  simple-hearted  slaves  wel- 
comed the  Northern  army  with  inexpressible  joy.  Their  gratitude  was 
most  touching.  They  brought  water  to  the  soldiers,  and  fruit,  grasping 
their  hands,  and  exclaiming  in  their  broken  speech  : 

"  Bless  de  Lord !  Tanks  be  to  Almighty  God,  de  Yankees  is  come. 
De  day  of  jubilee  hab  arrived." 

General  Sherman  had  no  disposition  in  his  march  to  waste  his  time 
before  fortified  cities,  or  to  engage  in  battles  which  would  encumber  his 
wagons  with  wounded.  General  Kilpatrick  was,  therefore,  ordered  merely 
to  demonstrate  against  Maeon,  instead  of  attacking  it.  When  witliin  five 
miles  of  the  city,  the  rebels  rushed  upon  our  veteran  troops  with  a  fool- 
hardy recklessne^  which  would  have  disgraced  Turks.  Our  soldiers, 
amazed  at  such  infatuation,  and  despising  such  stupidity,  shouted  to  them 
with  derision  to  come  on,  if  they  thought  the  whole  thing  a  joke. 
Such  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  of  grape-shot  was  opened  upon  them 
at  point-blank  range,  that  speedily  the  whole  rebel  force  was  scattered 
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to  tte  winds,  witli  the  lo^  of  two  thoimaiid  five  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  but  forty  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Among  the  jokes  perpetrated  hj  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army  in 
MUledgeville,  one  was  to  organize  a  mock  rebel  legislature  in  the  State 
House.  Officers  were  chosen,  and  the  body,  thoroughly  organized,  went 
vigorously  to  work,  making  eloquent  and  witty  speeches  against  the 
Yankees,  and  passing  grandiloc|;uent  resolutions  to  whip  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate,  a  courier  rushes  in  with  the  announcement,  "  The 
Yankees  are  coming."  Instantly  there  is  a  terrible  panic, 'and  all  rush 
pell-mell,  over  the  seats  and  every  way,  to  escape.  This  is  followed  by 
roai^  of  laughter.     "War  has  its  fun  as  well  as  its  horrors. 

IVom  the  comic  let  us  turn  to  the  tragic.  "  Great  God !"  exclaimed  a 
woe-stricken  lady  in  Milledgeville,  "  little  did  I  think,  when  I  bade  my 
dear  boys,  who  now  sleep  in  their  graves,  good-by,  and  packed  them  off, 
that  this  day  would  come,  when,  old,  impoverished,  and  childl^s,  I  must  ask 
the  men  whom  they  fought  against,  for  a  meal  of  victuals  to  satisfy  ray 
hunger.  But  it  serves  me  i-ight,  I  was  deceived ;  drove  them  to  battle, 
death,  and  infamy,  and  here  I  stand  their  murderer." 

At  another  time  an  officer  saw  an  aged  woman  and  three  grown-up 
daughters,  standing  at  the  door  of  a  house,  uttering  the  most  frantic  cries 
for  help.  As  the  officer  rode  up,  the  old'woman  shrieked  out,  pointing  to 
a  burning  cotton-gin,  "  Put  it  out.  You  ims  ai-e  bumin'  me  chUd  j"  Jnsfc 
then,  a  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  badly  singed,  came  rushing  out  of  the  bla^ 
zing  building.  The  poor  woman  in  explanation  said,  "  We  uns  heard  that 
you  uns  killed  all  the  little  boys  to  keep  thera  out  from  growing  uff  to 
fight  ye ;  and  we  liid  'em."  It  waa  hj  sneh  frau,d  that  these  wretched 
people  wore  duped  into  sympathy  with  the  rebellion. 

Seventy-flve  miles  from  MiUedgevUle,  on  the  Georgia  Central,  was  the 
town  of  Millen,  whefe  the  Union  prisoners  were  starving  and  d^ing,  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  that  place  for  safety  from  the  unutterable  woes  of 
Anderson rille.  Their  camp  consisted  of  a  clearing  of  about  fifteen  acres, 
eut  out  from  a  dense  pine  forest,  and  surrounded  with  high  palisades. 
Here  our  patriotic  soldiers,  without  houses  or  tents,  or  any  comfortable 
clothing,  were  exposed  to  dew  and  frost,  and  burning  sunshine  and  delu- 
ging rain.  Their  sufferings  here  and  at  Andei^onville  were  such  as  sav- 
ages only  could  have  inflicted,  and  such  as  no  imagination  can  picture. 
Our  troops  were  eager  to  reach  Millen  to  rescue  their  comrades.  There 
■were  several  streams  to  cross,  and  the  march  consumed  eight  days.  The 
/esistanee  which  the  rebels  made  scarcely  retarded  for  an  hour  the  sweep 
sf  our  victorious  column.  In  this  march  a  melancholy  event  occurred, 
which  gave  rise  to  some  unfortunate  misrepresentations,  and  which  cannot 
be  better  described  than  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  army  correspond- 
ents ; — 

"  From  the  time  we  left  Atlanta,  with  fifty  or  one  hundred  contra- 
bands, the  colored  brigades  continued  to  swell  in  numbers  until  wo  arrived 
'  at  the  Ogeechee  River,  when  fully  ten  thousand  were  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous columns.     They  represented  all  shades  and  conditions,  from  the  almost 
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■white  housemaid  servant,  worth  in  the  market  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
rebel  currency,  to  the  tar-blaek,  pock-marked  cotton-picker,  who  never 
crosses  Massa's  door-sill.  A  very  large  majority  of  them  were  women  and 
children,  who,  mounted  on  mules,  sometimes  five  on  an  animal,  in  ox- 
wagons,  buggies,  and  vehicles  of  every  deBcription,  blocked  the  roads  and 
materially  delayed  the  movement  of  the  coltmm.  It  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  behold  a  slave  mother  carrying  two  young  children  @nd  leading  a  third, 
who,  in  a  half-nude  state,  trudged  along  the  thorny  path  to  freedom.  Col- 
nmns  could  be  written  descriptive  of  tiie  harrowing  scenes  presented  "by 
this  unfortunate  class  of  fugitives.  So  much  difficulty  did  General  Davia 
find  in  moving  bis  column,  that  at  the  Ogeechee  Kiver,  as  a  military  ncces- 
sity,  he  placed  a  guard  at  the  bridge,  who  halted  the  caravan  of  contra- 
bands until  the  rear  of  the  column  had  passed,  and  then  removed  the 
pontoon.  The  negroes,  however,  not  to  be  frmtrated,  constructed  a  foot- 
bridge and  crossed,  Next  day  the  column  had  its  full  complement  of 
negroes. 

"  Arriving  at  Ebenezcr  Creek,  the  same  method  was  taken  to  clear  the 
column,  with  better  success.  The  creek  runs  through  a  half-mile  of 
swamp,  which  is  covered  by  water,  and  can  only  be  crossed  fey  a  nan'ow 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  taken  up,  and  the  moment  our  forces  disappeared 
the  brutal  Wheeler  was  in  our  rear.  Next  day  only  a  few  darkies  came 
in.  Another  day  passed,  and  fully  two-thirds  were  missing.  Inquiries 
elicited  the  information  that  Wheeler,  on  finding  the  defenceless  negroes 
blocked,  drove  them  pell-mell  into  the  water,  where  those  who  escaped 
say  they  struggled  to  reach  the  opposite  bank  amidst  heart-rending 
shrieks;  but  most  of  the  mothers  went  down  in  the  water,  with  tlieir  chil- 
dren clasped  to  their  bosoms,  while  Wheeler  and  his  inhuman  band  looked 
on  with  a  demoniac  laugh.  How  far  true  this  may  be  I  know  not.  But 
all  the  negroes  who  escaped,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  seemed  to  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  hellish  slaughter."* 

When  the  troops  arrived  at  Millen  they  were  much  disappointed  in 
not  finding  the  prisoners  there.  The  rebel  Government  had  removed  them 
farther  south,  out  of  the  line  of  march.  The  wretched  "  slaughter-pen," 
however,  remained.  In  the  graveyard  they  counted  six  hundred  and  fifty 
mounds,  without  even  a  wooden  slab  to  mai'k  the  names  of  the  loved  ones 
who  there  reposed. 

On  the  3d  of  December  tlie  army  again  started  from  ilillen  for  Sa- 
vannah. Their  route  was  in  a  soutiieasterly  direction,  down  both  banks 
of  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  stream  here  about  sixty  yards  wide.  The  coun- 
try was  occasionalJy  low-  and  swampy,  and  again  exceedingly  rich  and 
full  of  all  abundance.  The  great  army  swept  resistlessly  on  like  an  ocean 
surga  In  the  daytime  the  banners,  the  gleaming  arms,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  long  line  of  the  majestic  march,  presented  a  scene  of  marvellous,  pic- 
turesque beauty.  But  when  evening  came,  and  ten  thousand  fires  of 
pitch-pine  knots  blazed  with  brilliance  which  eclipsed  the  moon,  and  the 
music  of  mihtary  bands  filled  the  air,  and  the  soldiers  were  collected  in 
groups,  in  all  varieties  of  attitude,  the  spectacle  was  ind^crib^bly  charming, 
*  Hadlej's  "  life  of  General  Siierman,"  p.  279. 
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The  eontraljands,  with  their  gratitude,  their  joy,  their  simple  religions 
faith  and  trust,  were  objects  of  unceafiing  interest.  An  officer  noticed  a. 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  toUing  along  in  the  midst  of  tlie  teams, 
and  cattle,  and  horsemen.  "  "Where  are  yon  going,  aunty  ?"  he  said  to  her. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face,  with  a  confiding,  yet  beseeching  glance,  and 
replied,  *'I'se  gwine  whar  you'se  gwine,  masea." 

The  freednien  who  joined  the  army  rendered  great  service  in  cutting 
down  trees,  constructing  corduroy  roada,  and,  in  manifold  ways,  aided  on 
the  marcli.  The  rebel  cavalry  under  Wheeler  often  encountered  the 
cavalry  of  Kilpatriclc,  but  the"  invariable  result  was  the  defeat  and  dis- 
persion of  the  rebels.  General  Howard's  column  marched  down  the  east 
side  of  the  Oconee  Eiver,  reaching  SandersvUle  on  the  26th  of  November, 
General  Slocum  was  about  twenty  miles  farther  north,  at  Sparta,  threaten- 
ing Augusta.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
sternation. The  rebels  hurriedly  summoned  all  their  available  forces  to 
defend  the  city,  Bragg  came  from  Wilmington,  as  the  Augusta  papers 
stated,  with  ten  thousand  men.  Charleston  sent  a  large  detachment,  and 
Hampton's  cavalry  came  plunging  down  from  Virginia.  Ail  the  slaves 
in  the  vicinity  were  impressed  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and  the 
entire  able-bodied  population  of  the  city,were  placed  under  arms. 

Thus  adroitly  General  Sherman,  by  continually  concealing  the  real  direc- 
tion of  his  march,  obtained  an  almost  unobstructed  path.  At  first  the  rebels 
thought  that  General  Sherman  was  aiming  for  Mobile — then  that  he 
would  strike  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Brunswick  or  Darien,  near  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  South  Carolina,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  gunboats. 
But  when  General  Sheiinan  reached  Millen,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he 
was  moving  either  upon  Savannah  or  Charleston,  and  the  foe  gathered 
from  all  directions  to  resist  his  farther  advance.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
quite  a  stem  fight  took  place  between  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler  and  Kilpat- 
rick.  Wheeler  was  routed  and  pursued  impetuously  through  Wayuesboro', 
and  beyond  Brier  Creek,  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Augusta.  On  his  re- 
treat he  found  time  to  stop  long  enough  to  send  in  a  report  that  he  had 
signally  repulsed  Kilpatrick.  The  victorious  general,  while  thus  guarding 
Sherman's  rear,  leisurely  filled  his  wagons  with  the  abundance  wliich  could 
be  gleaned  from  Burke  County, 

On  the  ith  of  December,  the  great  army,  in  six  columns,  were  press- 
ing rapidly  down  towards  Savannah,  over  the  level  country  between  the 
Ogeechee  and  Savannah  E-ivers.  There  was  then  before  them  a  safe  and 
unobstructed  march  of  about  eighty  mOea.  The  two  rivers  guarded  the 
flanks  of  the.  army,  and  ther6  was  no  foe  to  be  encountered  until  they 
reached  Savannah.  By  the  8th  of  December  the  anny  was  within  twenty 
miles  of  its  goal.  The  Gulf  Eailroad  ran  from  Savannah,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  to  the  Florida  frontier,  intending  to  strike  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Pensacola,  I'he  rebels  along  this  line  were  hurrying  supplies  and 
reenforcements  to  the  city.  General  Howard,  tlirough  the  agency  of 
General  'Corse,  seized  the  road.  General  Corse  then  pushed  rapidly  oa 
and  encamped,  with  the  advance,  within  sigiit  of  the  city.  As  they  drew 
aear  the  doomed  metropolis,  their  march  waS  imjjcded  by  a  shameful  and 
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cowardly  mode  of  warfare,  introduced  ty  the  rebels,  and  worthy  only  of 
.   savages.     Torpedoes  were  buried  in  tlie  road  and  near   all   springs   of 
water,  which,  exploding  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  scattered  mutila- 
tion and  death  around.     Ma,ny  soldiers  were  killed  in  this  infamous  way. 

General  Sherman  adopted  the  severe  but  just  precaution  of  compelling 
the  rebel  prisoners  of  war  to  go  in  advance,  and  remove  these  death-traps. 
Jifot  much  sympathy  was  felt  for  them,  as,  crouching  and  trembling,  with 
their  lingers  they  dug  away  the  earth  and  cautiously  removed  these  infer- 
nal machines.  The  defences  of  Savannah  were  formidable.  Tort  McAl- 
lister was  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  on  the  Ogeechee  River.  On  the  13th  of 
December  this  fort  was  gallantly  attacked  and  captured.  Thus  direct 
communication  was  established  between  our  victorious  army  and  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Dalilgren.  And  thus  the  gunboats  could  lend  their  powerful 
aid  in  the  attack  upon  the  city.  In  the  night  of  the  9th,  Greneral  Howard 
sent  three  trusty  scouts  down  the, river,  to  communicate  with  the  gunboat 
Dandelion,  which  was  waiting  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  fort  to  receive 
tidings  from  the  army.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  in  a  fragile  canoe,  they  silently  floated  down  by  the  fort  and 
safely  reached  the  steamer.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to 
storm  Fort  McAllister,  General  Sherman,  in  characteristic  speech,  thus 
described  its  capture ; — 

'  I  went  down  with  Howard,  and  took  a  look  at  it,  and  I  said  to  my 
boys,  'Boys,  I  don't  think  there  are  over  four  hundred  in  that  fort;  hut 
there  it  is,  and  I  think  we  might  as  well  have  it.'  The  word  was  hardly 
spoken  before  the  work  was  done.  Fifteen  minutes  were  all  that  was 
required," 

The  fort  being  taken,  General  Sherman  and  General  Howard  went 
down  in  a  tug  to  the  fleet,  where  they  met  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  his 
staff.  The  great  leader  of  the  trinrnphant  army,  who  had  thus  accom- 
plished one  of  the  meet  memorable  marches  upon  record,  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Colonel  Markland,  Superintendent  of  JVEails,  who  had  ' 
just  come  from  "Washington  with  dispatches  for  General  Sherman,  said; — 

"  General  Sherman,  before  leaving  Washington,  I  w^  directed,  by 
President  Lincoln,  to  take  you  by  the  hand  wherever  I  met  you,  and  say 
for  him,  '  God  bless  you  and  the  army  under  your  command.  Since  cut- 
ting lot^e  from  Atlanta,  mj  prayers  and  those  of  the  nation  have  been 
for  your  success.' " 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  General  Sherman,  on  board  the 
Dandelion,  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Washington : — 

"  To-day,  at  five  p.  M.,  General  Hazen's  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
carried  Fort  McAllister  by  assault,  capturing  its  entire  garrison  and  stores. 
This  opened  to  us  the  Ossabaw  Soi^nd,  and  I  pulled  down  to  this  gunboat  to 
communicate  with  the  fleet.  Before  opening  communication  we  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  the  railroads  leading  into  Savannah,  and  invested  the, 
city.  The  left  is  on  the  Savannah  Eiver,  three  miles  above  the  city,  and  the 
right  is  on  the  Ogeechee  Eiver,  at  King's  Bridge.  The  army  is  in  splendid 
order,  and  equal  to  any  thing.  The  weather  has  been  fine  and  supplies  abun- 
dant.    Our  march  was  most  agreeable,  and  we  were  not  at  all  molested  by 
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guerrillas.     We  reached  Savannah  three  days  ago,  hut,  owing  to  Port  Ho- 
AUieter,  could  not  eommunicate.     Now  we  have  McAllister,  we  go  ahead. 

""We  have  ah-eadj  eaptiu'od  two  boats  on  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and 
have  prevented  their  guuboafs  from  coming  down,  I  estimate  the  popula- 
tion of  Savannah  at  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  garrison  at  fifteen 
thousand.  General  Hardee  commands.  We  have  not  lost  a  wagon  on  the 
trip,  but  have  gathered  in  a  large  supply  of  mules,  negroes,  horses,  &c.,  and 
our 'teams  are  in  far  better  condition  than  when  we  stai-ted.  We  have 
utterly  destroyed  over  two  hundred  miles  ef  railroad,  and  have  consumed 
stores  and  provisions  that  were  essential  to  Lee's  and  Hood's  armies. 

"The  quick  work  made  with  Fort  HcAUister,  and  tlie  opening  of 'com- 
munication with  our  fleet,  and  consequent  independence  for  supplies, 
dissipate  all  their  boasted  threats  to  head  me  off  and  starve  tlie  army.  I 
regard  Savannah  as  already  gained.     Yours  truly, 

"  W.  T.  Shekman,  Major-General." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  13th  of  December.  Hour  after 
hour,  the  patriot  army  pressed  nearer  the  doomed  city.  By  the  20th,  all 
the  defences  around  Savannah  were  captured,  and  there  was  but  one  narrow 
path  of  escape  left  to  the  ti'embling  foe.  Preparations  for  the  assault 
were  nearly  completed  when  the  rebel  army  ei^'ected  its  escape.  The 
night  of  the  20th  was  dark,  and  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
west.  Slightly  covering  the  movement  by  an  attack  with  the  gunboats, 
the  rebels,  aided  by  pontoon  bridges,  rafts,  and  boats,  crossed  the  river, 
and,  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  were  on  the  rapid  retreat  towards 
Charleston.  A  small  rear-guard  blew  up  the  iron-clads,  and  applied  the 
torch  to  all  the  magazines  of  military  stores.  They  retired  in  such  hs^te, 
howeyer,  that  but  little  destniction  was  accomplished. 

About  midnight,  General  Geary  became  convinced  that  the  enemy  waa 
evacuating,  and  sent  word  to  General  Sherman.  About  three  o'clock  the 
rebel  skirmish  line,  which  had  kept  up  a  constant  fusilade  on  our  pickets, 
drew  back.  Our  picket  line  advanced,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
floundering  through  ditches,  creeping  through  abatis,  and  clambering  the 
parapets,  found  the  first  line  deserted.  General  Geary's  Division  was  then 
pushed  forward,  and  after  occupying  tlie  first  line  they  advanced  to  the 
second,  which  was  also  found  abandoned.  General  Geary  then,  with  a  small 
escort,  pushed  on  towards  the  eity.  ,He  soon  met  Mayor  Arnold,  with  a 
few  attendants,  riding  out  to  make  the  surrender.  Dispatching  Captain 
Yeale,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Jackson,  and 
another  member  of  his  staff  to  mform  General  Slocum  of  the  surrender, 
he  entered  the  city.  At  eight  o'clock  the  enemy's  works  wei'e  all  in  our 
possession.  The  population  had  been  vastly  augmented  by  fioods  of 
fugitives  escaping  from  their  country  homes,  before  the  advance  of  our 
army,  to  the  city,  where  they.expected  to  find  protection.  The  houses, 
barns,  sheds,  and  streets  were  all  full. 

The  next  day,  about  non.  General  Sherman,  accompanied  by  his  gal- 
lant wing  commanders.  Generals  Howard  and  Slocum,  and  at  tlie  head  of 
his  triumphant  columns,  ftith  music  and  banners,  rode  through  the  broad, 
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qniet  avejiues  of  Savannali.  The  majestic  host  took  possession  of  the 
public  biiOdings,  and  their  tents  tosg  in  counties  numhera  throughout  aU 
the  public  squares.  In  an  hour  the  proud  commercial  metropolis  of 
Georgia  wa9  transformed  into  a  Yankee  city,  with  Yankee  laws  control- 
ling its  police,  and  a  Yankee  population  crowding  its  pavements.  The 
next  day  the  following  telegram  was  flashed  along  the  wires  to  Washing- 
ton:— 

"  Savaiwah,  GJeoeoia,  December  23, 1864, 
"  His  Excellency  Pebsident  Lincoln  ; 

"  I  b^  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also 
about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 

"  W.  T.  Sheematt,  Major-G-eneral." 

This  memorable  campaign  ■  developed,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  generalship  of  the  highest  order.  In  September  our  army  held  At- 
lanta, a  city  of  but  little  value  to  us,  but  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  rebels. 
Jeff.  Davis  visited  Hood's  army  at  Palmetto,  and  commanded  it  to  recap- 
ture Atlanta  at  every  hazard.  To  accomplish  this,  they  made  a  desperate 
attack  upon  our  lines  of  communication  at  Dalton.  Gallantly  they  were 
repelled.  Generals  Thomas  and  Schofleld  decoyed  the  baffled  rebels  to 
Kashville,  where  they  utterly  destroyed  them.  General  Sherman,  with  no 
foe  before  him  whom  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  outmanceuvre  or  crush, 
quietly  destroyed  Atlanta,  tore  up  all  the  railroads  which  could  help  the 
enemy,  marched  triumphantly  into  the  political  capital  of  Georgia,  and 
■raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  dome  of  its  State  House.  Thence, 
bewildering  the  foe  by  skilful  movements, '  and  sweeping  before  him  all 
opposition,  he  captured  the  commercial  capital,  which  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  be  impregnable  from  the  sea. 

Almost  as  we  were  entering  Savannah,  the  glorious  tidings  came  that 
Thomas  and  Schofleld  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  had  nearly  annihi- 
lated Hood's  army  at  Nashville,  capturing  all  hia  artiUery  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  and  that  they  were  driving  his  broken  and  fugitive 
bands  far  away  into  the  wilds  of  Alabama. 

General  Sherman's  policy  in  governing  the  city  was  alike  energetic 
and  humane,  protecting  the  innocent  by  severely  punishing  the  guilty. 
He  opened  the  market  for  the  adjacent  farmers,  assuring  them  of  protec- 
tion and  fair  prices.  He  encouraged  the  people  to  meet  and  discuss  meas- 
ures respecting  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  National  authority.  All 
guerrilla  violence  was  doomed  to  prompt  and  severe  punishment.  The 
colored  men,  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  dignity  which  surprised  the 
nation,  in  a  delegation  of  twenty  men,  many  of  whom  were  preachers, 
called  upon  General  Sherman,  to  confer  with  him  respecting  the  wants  of 
the  colored  population.  Most  of  these  men  were  free  blacks,  and  were 
worth  from  tiree  thousand  dollars  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  each.  Rev. 
Gan-ison  I'razier,  a  venerable  man,  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  was  their 
speaker.  General  Sherman  received  them  with  courtesy,  and  won  their 
confidence  and  gratitude  by  his  noble  appreciation  of  their  wants  and  theif 
Voj,.  n.— 31 
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rights.  He  promptly  iesued  an  order,  making  honorable  provision  for 
them,  eo  that  they  might  secure  for  themselves  homes,  and  develop  that 
spirit  of  industry  with  which  they  all  seemed  to  be  inspired. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  new  era  which  was  dawning  upon  the  benighted 
South,  where  slavery  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  philanthropy  and  of 
religion.  The  intense  desire  of  the  colored  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  children  to  obtain  education,  seemed  almost  miraculous. 
An  "  Educational  Association  "  was  formed  for  the  colored  people,  under 
the  auspices  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord.  Three  dollara  was  the  price  of  admis- 
sion.  The  funds  raised  were  to  pay  teachers.  The  first  evening  seven 
hundred  dollars  were  raised.  Five  hundred  children  were  divided  into 
ten  schools  of  fifty  scholars  each.  In  a  procession,  two  by  two,  with  a 
teacher  at  the  bead  of  each  school,  they  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Savannah,  where,  three  weeks  before,  the  proposition  even  to  teach  the 
children  of  slaves  to  read  would  have  consigned  one  to  the  iamp-post. 

General  Geary,  then  in  command  of  the  city,  had  assigned  to  them  for 
their  school-house  the  old  slave-market,  a  large  building,  three  stories 
high.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  these  children,  liberated  by  the 
Bword,  seated,  with  books  in  their  hands,  and  teachers  before  them,  upon 
the  same  platforms  where  they  bad  formerly  been  brutally  exhibited  like 
cattle  for  sale.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  little  ones  gazed  upon 
the  spectacle  with  wonder,  while  tears  filled  their  eyes,  and  ejaculations  of 
delight  and  gratitude  bui'st  from  their  lips. 

The  Buffering  in  the  city,  even  among  those  whites  who  had  formerly 
been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  was  dreadful.  The  people  were 
threatened  with  famine.  N'ortbem  liberality  immediately  came  to  their 
aid,  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  and  Boston  promptly  contributed  ship- 
loads of  provisions  for  the  starving,  but  now  eoncLuered,  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  in  bis  expression  of  thanks,  said : 
"  General  Geary  has  restored  order  out  of  chaos,  and  has  made  the  people 
of  Savannah  feel  that  the  Northern  army  has  not  come  among  them  to  ruin 
or  to  pillage  them.  Life  and  property  have  been  as  safe,  during  the  Fed- 
eral occupation,  as  it  ever  has  been  under  civil  rule."* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  October,  having  been  driven  from 
Atlanta,  and  failing  in  his  attack  upon  Sherman's  line  of  communication 
at  Dalton,  Hood  retired  to  Alabama,  hoping  to  draw  the  patriot  ai-my  after 
him.  But  General  Sherman  was  not  thus  to  be  lured  from  his  glorious 
campaign.  lie  left  Hood  to  be  "  taken  care  of"  by  General  Thomas,  who 
■^as  then  near  Ifashville.  General  Thomas  took  very  good  care  of  him,  as 
the  following  narrative  will  show.  ; 

*  In  addition  to  tlio  raQroada  deatroyed  on  tiio  march,  Sherman  says;  "  Wo  also  consumed 
the  corn  and  fodder  in  the  region  of  country  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  line  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  as  also  the  siveot  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  carried  away  more 
than  ten  thousand  horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  a  counties  number  of  their  slaves.  I  estimate 
the  damage  "done  to  the  State  of  Geoi^ia  and  its  inilitary  resouroes  at  one  hundred  loilllon  dollars, 
at  least  twenty  million  dollars  of  which  was  insured  to  our  advantage,  and  the  remainder  is 
simple  waste  and  destruotioq.  This  may  seem  a  hard  species  of  warfare,  but  it  brings  the  Bad 
realiUea  of  war  home  to  those  who  have  been  direetly  or  indirectly  iustruuiental  in  involving  us 
in  its  attendant  calamities," 
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About  the  30th  of  September,  the  "rebel  cavalry  under  Forrest  c 
the  Tennessee  Eiverj  near  "Waterloo,  and  threatened  Athens,  Alabama, 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  waa  defending  the  place  with  some  colored  troops, 
withdrew  into  the  fort.  Betbre  night,  the  town  was  invested,  and  the 
torch  apphed  to  a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  next  morning  thti 
enemy,  after  opening  a  severe  fire  upon  the  garrison  from  a  twelve-pounder 
battery,  sent  in  a  ilag  of  truce,  demanding  surrender.  Colonel  Campbell, 
deeming  it  impossible  to  repel  a  force  so  superior,  surrendered  his  com- 
mand of  fom-  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  had  scarcely  evacuated  the  fort 
when  two  regiments — the  Nineteenth  Michigan  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Ohio-— arrived  to  reenforce  him.  The  surrender  of  the  garri- 
son proved  their  ruin.  Though  they  fought  heroically  for  a  short  time, 
they  were  also  compelled  to  yield. 

Forrest  now  moved  towards  Pulaski,  destroying  the  railroad  as  he 
advanced.  Here  he  encountered  General  Rousseau.  After  severe  skir- 
mishing, which  continued  through  the  day,  the  rebel  raiders  retired.  A  series 
of  unimportant  movements  ensued,  and  for  several  weeks  Hood  encamped 
his  troops  at  Tuscumbia  and  Florence,  He  was  gathering  his  strength  for 
an  attack  upon  Nashville,  Our  forces  at  Pulaski  were  watching  him.  As 
he  advanced,  our  whole  force  in  that  region,  under  command  of  General 
Schofield,  retired  towards  Columbia,  yielding  Pulaski  to  the  foe.  Quite  a 
strong  patriot  force  was  concentrated  at  Columbia,  But  the  rebels  came 
up  with  numbers  so  overpowering,  that,  after  the  artillery  duel  of  a  day's 
duration,  our  troops  again  fell  back  towards  Nashville,  where  General 
Thomas  was  in  command.  General  Schofield,  sending  his  sick  and  all  his 
military  stores  in  a  train  of  one  hundred  cars  to  Nashville,  fell  back, 
destroying  the  bridges  behind  him,  to  Franklin,  The  rebels  were  soon  in 
full  pursuit.  They  were  in  great  force,  and  seemed  to  cherish  no  doubt 
of  (heir  ability  to  destroy  all  the  troops  which  could  be  called  to  oppose 
them. 

On  the  30th  we  occupied  Franklin,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
on  the  railroad.  The  Big  Harpeth  River,  with  a  gentle  curve,  protects  the 
town  on  the  north  and  east,  leaving  only  the  south  and  west  exposed. 
General  Schofield  was  anxious  to  get  to  Nashville,  where,  with  a  concen- 
tration of  the  Union  forces,  the  rebels  "could  be  met  on  more  equal 
terms.  It  was  Rood's  object  to  crush  him  before  he  could  effect  this  june- 
tion.  He  consequently  pressed  General  Schofield  so  closely  as  to  force 
him  to  a  battle  at  Franklin,  Could  he  succeed  in  overwhelming  tlie 
patriots  there,  Nashville  would  inevitably  fall  into  his  hands.  General 
Schofield,  availing'  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  the  river,  hurriedly  threw 
t,  while  hia  skirmishers  held  the  rebels  in  check,  and  planted 
3  in  every  commanding  position. 

Hood's  legions  came  thundering  on.  He  formed  his  line  for  a  charge, 
Stewart  on  the  right,  Cheatham  on  the  left,  Lee  in  reserve.  He  rode  along 
the  ranks,  animating  his  men  with  the  assurance  that  victory  would  be 
easily  attained,  and  that  the  undisputed  possession  of  Tennessee  would  be 
the  great  trop!iy  of  the  battle.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
his  troops  commenced  their  onset.     As  they  advanced  in  long,  dense  lines. 
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four  deep,  tliere  was  opened  upon  them  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery  from  our  whole  front.  With  defiant  yells  the  rebels  dashed  for- 
ward. They  gained  our  outworks,  burst  over  them,  drove  back  Wagner's 
Division,  and,  pressing  hotly  on,  amidst  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell,  forced 
their  way  inside  of  our  second  line,  capturing  two  guus. 

It  was  a  fearful  crisis.  The  patriot  General  Stanley,  with  the  brigade? 
of  Opdyke  and  Conrad,  met  it  manfully.  With  desperate  valor  they 
plunged  upon  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  bloody  hand-to-hand  encounter,  re- 
took the  guns  and  drove  the  rebels  back.  Again  and  again  the  foe  snj^ed 
up  against  our  works,  only  to  be  repelled  with  great  slaughter.  The  con- 
flict continued  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
our  troops  retired  unmolested  to  Nashville.  The  only  object  of  the  patriots 
in  this  encounter  was  to  beat  back  the  foe,  so  as  to  secure  their  retreat.  In 
this  they  succeeded.  The  intention  and  expectation  of  the  rebels  was  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  patriot  army.     In  this  they  failed. 

The  Union  troops  fought  behind  breastworks ;  still  their  loss  was  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  rebels  marched  against  these  breast-  . 
works  with  their  accustomed  bravery ;  their  loss  was  not  less,  probably, 
than  six  thousand.  The  next  morning,  Thursday,  tlie  1st  of  December, 
our  troops  had  crossed  the  Harpeth  with  all  their  trains,  and  had  burned 
the  bridges  behind  them.  Hood  followed  in  pursuit.  The  patriot  array 
now  united,  and  formed  ifs  Hne  for  a  decisive  battle,  three  miles  south  of 
Nashville.  .  For  several  days  there  were  spirited  skirmishes,  as  the  troops 
on  either  side  were  taking  positions.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  scouring  the  country  with  destructive  raids. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  December,  a  dismal  storm  swept  the  plains 
where  the  two  armies  were  preparing  for  battle.  The  enemy  encircled  the 
city  with  his  strong  lines,  and  threw  up  intrenchments  axiross  all  the 
avenues  of  approach.  Our  skirmishers  were  everywhere  driven  in,  and  a 
rebel  raiding  party,  dashing  into  Gallatin,  captured  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  They  also  seized  a  train  of  cars  at  a  station  only  nine  miles 
south  from  Narfiville,,  During  aU  the  hours  of  the  gloomy  day  the  two 
great  armies  were  skirmishing  with  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  At 
one  point,  JohnsonviUe,  the  rebels  destroyed  more  than  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  Government  property. 

On  Saturday,  December  3d,  there  was  stem  fighting  on  the  river  as 
well  as  on  the  land.  The  rebels  captured  two  boats  on  the  Cumberland 
Kiver,  bat  a  few  miles  from  Nashville.  While  they  were  carrying  off  their 
plunder,  the  United  States  gunboat  Oarondelefc  appeared,  and  opened  upon 
the  rebel  battery  on  the  shore  such  a  tempest  of  shells  as  speedily  to  put 
the  foe  to  flight,  and  the  boats  were  rescued. 

The  city  of  Nashville  was  mostly  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Cumber- 
land Eiver.  It  was  protected  by  a  chai;i  of  five  large  forts,  heavily  armed. 
These  forts  were  connected  by  intrenchments.  The  rear  of  the  city  was 
protected  by  the  river,  which  was  traversed  by  our  gunboats  and  two  iron- 
clads. The  forts  and  intrenchments,  on  commanding  positions  facing  south, 
were  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  extended  from 
liver  to  river,  in  a  sweep  five  miles  long.     General  Tliomas  had  received 
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reenforcements,  so  that  lie  had  now  fifty  thuMsaml  brave  men,  most  of  tbeni 
veterans,  under  his  command.  Hood's  armj  was  also  nearly  fifty  thousand 
strong,  but  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  position  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  force  behind  intrenchmente,  fully  equal  to  his  own, 

A  week  passed  away  of  heavy  cannonading  and  incessant  skirmishing, 
and  the  annoying  fire  of  sharpshooters.  Many  buildings  in  the  range  of  the 
hostile  batteries  were  entirely  destroyed.  On  Friday,  the  6th,  the  weather 
became  intensely  cold,  and  a  heavy  snow-storm  enveloped  the  contending 
hos^  For  three  days  the  wintry  cold  continued  witii  unbroken  severity. 
The  rebel  troops,  who  were  mainly  encamped  upon  the  open  plain,  suf- 
fered severely.  By  the  13th,  General  Thomas  had  got  his  army  so  firmly 
in  hand  that  he  resolved  to  assume  tlie  offensive.  General  Hood,  seeing 
indications  of  this  movement,  withdrew  his  forces  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  and  occupied  strong  intrenchments  upon  the  Grauny  White  HUls. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th,  the  pati'iots  marched  out  to  the  assault.  Gen- 
eral Steedman  was  on  the  left ;  Generals  Wood  and  Smith  were  io  the 
centre ;  Wilson's  cavalry  corps  held  the  right.  General  Steedman  was  to 
mate  a  vigorous  feint  on  the  left,  while  the  main  attack  was  to  be  made 
firom  our  centre  and  right.     At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  troops  com-  . 
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meneed  their  movement,  niider  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  forts  and 
advanced  batteries.  The  enemy's  skirmishera  were  soon  driven  in,  and 
General  Steedman,  who  was  in  advance,  with  great  gallantry  charged  the 
main  works  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not,  however,  until  noon  that  the  real 
battle  began.  The  centre  and  the  right  had  then  attained  the  positions 
they  desired,  flbd  they  swept  along  upon  the  lines  of  the  foe  with  resistless 
courage.  The  fighting  on  botli  sides  was  desperate.  The  enemy  had  sup- 
posed that  we  intended  to  turn  his  right  flank,  and  had  massed  his  troops 
to  resist  the  onset  of  Steedman's  columns. 

'  The  Union  cavalry  swept  along  the  banks  of  the  Curaherland,  cutting 
off  and  capturing  such  of  the  rebels  as  were  on  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
until  they  reached  a  point  six  miles  Irom  Jfashville.  Then  wheeling  to 
the  south,  they  protected  our  extreme  right.  Heavy  batteries  followed 
them,  and  opened  with  great  vigor  on  the  main  line  of  the  enemy.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  Union  line  pressed  forward,  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  tlie  enemy's  artillery  and  musketry.  But 
they  rnshed  forward  with  enthusiasm  which-  nothing  could  resist.  The 
artillery  moved  resistle^ly  forward  with  a  rapid  and  deadly  fire.  The  charge 
of  the  infanti-y  waa  desperate.  The  cavalry  dismounted,  and  fought  on 
foot.  The  gunboats  cooperated,  hurhng  their  ponderous  missiles  into  the 
hostile  ranks.  Spe^edily  sixteen  guns  were  captured,  and  several  battle- 
fiags.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  portion  of  the  rebel  line 
was  driven  back  eight  miles.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  either 
side  was  about  one  thousand. 

During  the  night  both  parties  were  busy  preparing  for  the  renewal  of 
the  fight  the  next  day.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  conflict 
was  opened  by  a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery  from  all  the  batteries.  The 
whole  Union  line  moved  forward  at  once,  but  so  terrible  was  the  fire 
encountered  from  the  intrenchmenta  of  the  foe,  that  one  portion  of  our 
line  waa  shattered,  and  tell  back.  Relief  soon  came  from  the  right,  and 
the  troops  reorganized,  rushed  over  the  enemy's  left  with  irresistible 
enthusiasm,  driving  him  impetuously  from  his  intrenehmente.  The 
enemy's  riglit  still  stood  firm,  and  from  their  commanding  position  poured  in 
a  tremendous  fire  of, grape  and  canister  upon  the  advancing  Unionists. 
Again  and  again  the  patriots  rushed  forward  to  the  charge,  only  to  be 
repulsed.  At  last,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  the  position  waa  carried,  and 
the  rebels  retreated,  abandoning  the  stronghold  they  had  so  long  and  so 
desperately  held.  As  night  came  and  terminated  the  conflict,  the  fleM  for 
miles  around  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  all  the  inde- 
scribable wreck  of  battle.  The  enemy,  under  cover  of  darkness,  were 
retreating  rapidly,  pursued  by  our  troops'to  the  Brentwood  hills.  The 
woods,  the  fields,  the  intrenchments  were  strewn  with  the  enemy's 
small-arras,  abandoned  by  them  In  the  retreat.  Two  thousand  prisoners 
and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  our  hands.  Thus  terminated 
gloriously  to  our  arms  the  second  day's  battle  of  N^ashville. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  pursuit  was  continued, 
"Wilson's  cavalry  being  in  the  advance.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  foe  was  overtaken,  six  miles  beyond  Franklin.     Our  cavalry  c 
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■with  ilie  enthuBiaem  wliicli  the  recent  victories  had  inspired.  The  foe  was 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  waa  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
gloom  of  tlie  wintry  niglit.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy's  wounded 
were  captured  in  the  hospitals  at  Franklin.  The  railroad  was  rapidly  re- 
paired from  Nasliville  to  Franltlin,  bo  that  supphes  could  be  pushed  for- 
ward to  General  Thomas  in  his  chase.  The  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
18th,  the  pursuit  was  continued,  hut  our  forces  could  not  overtake  the  foe 
in  his  rapid  retreat.  Many  hundred  prisoners  were  picked  up,  who  from 
fatigue  or  wounds  had  dropped  by  the  way-side. 

Monday  morning,  the  19th,  dawned  gloomily.  Clouds  darkened  the 
sky,  and  freezing  rain,  with  a  wintiy  wind,  chilled  and  drenched  the  pur- 
suers and  the  pursued.  The  foada  were  miry,  and  the  brooks  were  swollen 
into  torrents.  Still,  the  spirit  of  war  could  allow  of  no  repose.  Onward 
ru^ed  the  fugitive-  rebels ;  close  at  their  heels  thundered  the  avengin'j 
patriots.  The  rebel  force  was  virtually  destroyed ;  they  never  again  could 
make  any  stand.  Hood's  army  was  so  effectually  overthrown  that  the 
troojs  of  General  Thomas  were  soon  on  their  way  to  join  the  armies  of 
Grant  in  their  approach  to  Eichmond,  and  to  cooperate  with  Sherman, 
then  triumphantly  sweeping  through  North  Carolina.  In  this  series  of 
battles  we  captured  about  six  thousand  prisoners  and  fifty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. An  extraordinary  number  of  field  and  line  officers  were  found 
among  the  prisoners. 

On  tlie  fifteenth,  the  second  day  of  the  great  battle  of  Nashville,  the 
patriot  forces  of  General  Eousseau  met  a  rebel  force  under  General  Foirest 
at  Muffreesboro',  A  severe  engagement  ensued.  Forrest  was  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Thus  the  rebel  dreams  of  reconquering 
Tennessee  were  utterly  dissipated.  A  raiding  party  from  Vicksburg  had 
severed  Hood's  communications  with  Mobile,  while  a  formidable  cavalry 
column  from  Baton  Eouge  were  menacing  hia  supply-trains  from  whatever 
direction  they  might  move.  Instead  of  wintering  amidst  the  abounding 
harvests  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Hood's  army,  having  lost  half  its 
numbers,  dispirited,  exhausted,  humiliated,  was  sullenly  seeking  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  Alabama. 

Leaving  General  Sherman's  army  to  enjoy  a  brief  season  of  repose  in  the 
streets  of  Savannah,  let  us  turn  to  the  terrific  conflict  in  which  General 
Grant  was  driving  the  hosts  of  General  Lee  from  the  Kappahannock  to  the 
James. 
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Immediately  after  General  Grant  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of 
Lieutenant- General,  and  had  thus  been  conatituted  Commander-in-Chief  of 
all  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  he  held  an  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  Washington.  la  response  to  the  inquiry,  "  What  ie  next  to  be 
done  ?"  it  is  said  that  he  replied,  "  Destroy  Lee's  army,  and  take  Richmond." 

General  Lee  was  then  strongly  intrenched  with  a  veteran  aimy,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  upon  the  southern  banhs  of  the  Upper  Eapidan. 
He  was  here  very  fonnidably  posted  in  a  series  of  earthworks,  which  hia 
whole  army,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  able  engineers,  had  been 
many  montlis  constructing.  The  plan  adopted  by  General  Gr^t  waa  wide- 
reaching,  and  one  which  called  for  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
General  Sigel,  with  a  small  but  effective  army  of  observation,  was  placed 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  that  the  rebels  might  not  be  able  to  make 
a  rush  upon  Washington  through  that  oft-frequented  route.  General 
Butler,  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  troops,  including  ten  thousand  colored 
soldiers,  was  to  make  a  show  of  advancing  upon  Richmond,  by  aid  of 
transports,  up  the  York  River,  and  across  to  the  Ohickahominy.  Having 
by  this  feint  diverted  the  attention  of  the  rebels,  he  waa  suddenly  to 
descend  the  York,  and  ascend  the  James  to  City  Point,  and  thus  menace 
Richmond  with  an  attack  from  the  south. 

Should  the  rebels  in  Richmond  send  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of  General 
Lee,  General  Butler  was  to  march  impetuously  upon  the  capital.  Should 
they,  on  tlie  other  hand,  endeavor  to  concentrate  a  large  force  south  of  the 
James  to  crush  Butler,  he  was  then  to  intrench  himself,  and  await  the 
approach  of  General  Meade's  army,  which  was  then  on  the  north  side  of 
theRapidan.  General  Grant  was  to  establish  his  hefid-qtiarters  with  Meades' 
aiTuy  facing  Lee.  General  Sherman,  in  Georgia,  was  to  push  tlie  campaign, 
he  waa  so  heroically  conducting,  with  all  vigor,  that  the  rebels  there  might 
not  be  able  to  send  any  recnforcementa  to  the  aid  of  their  beleaguered 
confederates  in  Richmond.  Meade's  army,  which  was  over  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  was  to  march  upon  Richmond,  either  driving  Lee  before 
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them  in  direct  vigorous  assault,  or  dragging  him  after  them,  aa  by  flank 
movements  they  menaced  his  rear.  General  Eurnside  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  accumulating  a  cooperating  force  at  AnnapoKa,  to  advance  by 
Acquia  Creek,  and  unite  with  General  Meade.  Profoimd  secrecy  envel- 
oped the  plan,  until  it  waa  developed  in  energetic  action. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3, 1864,  at  midnight,  General  Grant  secretly  crossed 
the  Rapidan  by  fords  and  pontoon  bridges,"  a  few  miles  below  the  intrench- 
mentfi  of  the  rebels.  His  passage  Teas  not  opposed.  Energetically  the  pa- 
triot army  pressed  forward  in  its  flank  movement,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
,  foe.  The  rebels,  under  their  able  leadei".  General  Lee,  rushed  from  their 
ramparts,  and  endeavored  to  break  through  and  crush  General  Grant  on 
his  line  of  march. .  It  was  a  day  of  terrific  battle.  Oh  the  two  sides,  six 
thousand  were  struck  down  by  death  or  wounds.  The  rebels  were  beaten 
back. 

During  tlie  niglit  both  parties  prepared  to  renew  the  conflict.  Scarcely 
had  the  sun  of  the  next  day  risen,  ere  the  roar  of  battle  again  ran  along 
the  lines.  The  billows  of  war  rolled  to  and  fro,  through  the  ravines,  and 
the  jungles,  and  the  massive  forest,  and  tlie  dead  and  dying  were  strewed 
around  like  autumnal  leaves.  Night  closed  the  scene,  and  the  rebels  were 
again  baffled. 

At  night  the  army  was  posted  along  a  hne  six  or  eight  miles  in  length. 
The  Second  Corps  camped,  at  the  old  battle-ground  at  Chancello]^ville. 
The  Fifth,  under  General  "Warren,  was  at  the  "Wilderness  Tavern,  and 
the  Sixth,  under  General  Sedgwick,  at  Germania  Ford,  where  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  and  General  Meade  established  their  head-quarteis. 

On  Thursday  morning,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  reveille  summoned 
the  troops  to  resume  their  march.  They  moved  in  three  columns,  by  roads 
tending  to  the  south.  General  "Warren  was  on  the  right,  Gieneral  Han- 
cock occupied  the  centre,  and  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  covered 
the  extreme  left.  The  army  had  not  proceeded  far  before  there  were  indi- 
cations that  the  enemy  was  advancing  directly  from  the  west,  in  gi-eat 
force,  to  fall  upon  the  centre  of  our  line  and  break  through  it.  General 
Grant  selected  some  rolhng  ridges,  posted  his  troops,  threw  up  some  hasty 
breastworks,  and  awaited  the  onset.  The  flne  of  battle  thus  formed  ex- 
tended nearly  five  miles,  running  northwest  and  southeast.  General 
Sedgwick  held  the  right.  General  "Warren  the  centre,  and  General  Hancock 
the  left.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  "Wildemras,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines  and  dwarf  oaks,  with  such  an  im- 
penetrable entanglement  irf  undergrowth,  as  to  render  operations  with 
cavalry  or  artillery  ahnoet  impossible.  About  noon  the  battle  commenced, 
by  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of  our  line  wliich  had  been  sent  forward  a 
mile  in  advance  to  find  the  foe.  The  patriot  troops,  attacked  by  superior 
numbers,  were  compelled  to  faU  back  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  retreating  troops  were  soon  met  by  reenforcements,  and, 
after  a  sharp  battle,  tbe  enemy  wej-e  induced  to  move  off  to  attack  us 
at  some  other  point. 

It  was  manif^tly  the  object  of  Genera!  Lee  to  fall,  with  all  possible 
desperation,  upon  our  army  while  on  the  march,  and,  breaking  through  the 
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line  thus  exposed,  to  destroy  the  army  before  it  could  concentrate  its 
strength  upon  any  field  of  battle.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, tlie  enemy  again,  in  great  force,  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  made 
a  desperate  attack  upon  our  left  centre.  The  contest  was  stubborn  and 
bloody.  Artillery  could  not  be  used.  But  there  was  a  hail  of  musketry 
almost  unsurpa^ed  in  the  annals  of  war.  The  rebels  fought  witli  desper- 
ation. The  patriots,  taken  at  disadvantage,  and  conscious  that  the  loss  of 
the  battle  might  prove  the  ruin  of  the  campaign,  maintained  their  ground, 
regardless  of  wounds  and  death.  Hancock,  Birney,  Barlow,  Gibbons, 
Hays,  "Wadsworth,  Eobinson,  the  noble  commanders  of  men  worthy  of 
their  command,  rolled  back  the  surges  of  the  rebel  flood  hour  ailer  hour, 
until  far  into  the  nighti  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  in  that  forest,  when 
the  gloom  of  night  enveloped  it,  to  fitness  the  flash  of  scores  of  thousands 
of  guns,  as  invisible  combatants  hurled  the  leaden  storm  against  each 
other.  The  volleys  were  so  regular  and  incessant,  that  they  eclioed  through 
the  Wilderness  like  pealing  thunder.  The  line  along  which  the  battle 
raged  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  rebels,  in  a  column 
twenty  thousand  strong,  had  hurled  themselves  with  almost  superhuman 
ferocity  upon  our  thin  line  of  march. 

General  Alexander  Hays,  who,  with  General  Bimey,  was  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this  tremendous  onset,  sent  back  an  imploring  cry  for  reonforce- 
ments.  Hancock  replied,  "  I  will  send  him  a  brigade  in  twenty  minutes. 
Tell  him  to  hold  his  ground.  He  can  do  it.  I  know  him  to  be  a  power- 
ful man."  As  fresh  troops  were  poured  in,  hundreds  of  wounded,  bleeding 
men  were  staggering  back,  to  get  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  deadly  fire. 
Stretchers  were  passing  in  all  directions  with  their  gliastly  burdens.  The 
stretchers  went  back  for  fresh  victims,  laden  with  boxes  of  cartridges  to 
supply  the  failing  ammunition.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  splendid 
repulse  of  the  rebels.  They  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  break  through  our 
line,  which  that  night  extended  about  six  miles.  But  they  were  com- 
pletely and  bloodily  foiled.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.  That  of 
the  rebels  is  not  known,  for  their  bulletins  were  seldom  entitled  to  any 
credit.  According  to  their  reports,  almost  every  battle  was  a  rebel  victory, 
in  which  the  "  cowardly  Tankees  "  were  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter. 
The  unintelligent,  semi-barbarian  people  of  the  South  were  easily  deluded 
by  snch  fables.  Our  own  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  respectiYO  losses  were  probably 
eqnal.  During  the  day,  General  Burnside,  with  his  force  of  about  thirty 
thousand,  advancing  from  Alexandria,  joined  General  Meade's  army, 

Friday  morning.  May  6th,  dawned  brightly.  Cloudless  skies  sublbnely 
curtained  the  luxuriant  forest.  Flowers  bloomed  everywhere  in  wild 
profusion.  Bird-songs  fi.lled  the  air.  And  beneath  those  sunny  skies,  and 
surrounded  by  the  bloom  and  the  melody  of  May,  one  hundred  thousand 
rebels  again  emerged  from  their  lairs  in  another  deadly  onset.  During  all 
of  Thursday  night  both  parties  had  been  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle.  '' 

Before  five  o'clock,  the  rebels,  in  great  force,  commenced  their  attack 
upon  Geuei'al   Sedgwick.     Rapidly  the  roar   and  the  carnage  of  battle 
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spread.  Assault  after  assault  was  made  by  the  rebels,  now  upon  tliia 
point,  now  upon  that.  Though  the  fortunes  of  battle  were  variable,  the 
Stars  and  the  Stiipea  gradually  gained  ground  upon  the  infuriated  foe. 
General  Hancoclc  drove  a  portion  of  the  rebels  more  than  two  miles  before 
hira,  taking'  many  pnsonera.  The  lines  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  terrific 
iight,  and  the  entangling  thickets  were  filled  with  the  wounded  and  dead. 
In  one  of  the  fierce  assaults,  Brigadier-General  "Wadsworth,  of  New  Tork, 
was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  head  and  fell  senaele^,  mortally  wounded. 
America  has  many  noble  names  to  inscribe  upon  her  roll  of  honor.  But 
there  is  no  one  deserving  a  higher  position  than  that  of  James  S.  Wads- 
worth.  His  princely  fortune,  hia  rich  mental  culture,  his  courage  which 
knew  not  fear,  his  high-toned  character  aa  a  gentleman,  and  all  the  endear- 
ments of  the  sweetest  domestic  relations,  he  cheerfully  laid  upon  tho  altar 
of  his  eoOntiy's  service.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  wail  of  grief 
burst  from  our  whole  land,  when  the  tidings  went  foi-th  that  he  waa  dead ; 
and  more  intense  execrations  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  all  patriots  in  view 
of  that  accursed  rebellion  which  waa  thua  robbing  our  country  of  her 
nobleat  eona.  At  night,  General  Hancock,  against  whose  division  the 
most  impetuous  assaults  of  the  enemy  had  been  made,  held  the  position  he 
had  occupied  in  the  morning.  The  rebels  had  again  been  foiled,  and  they 
had  received  terrific  blows  in  exchange  for  the  terrific  blows  which  they 
had  given. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  battle  had  been  a  aeries  of  impetuous  a^aults 
by  the  rebels  and  by  the  patriots.  At  times  our  peril  was  immuient.  The 
rebels  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  country.  The  dense  i'orest  was 
peculiarly  favorable  for  the  massing  of  their  forces  in  perfect  concealment. 
It  was  not  possible  to  bring  artillery  into  action  to  check  their  onset.  The 
Sixth  Corps  at  one  time  came  near  being  overwhelmed.  Generals  Sedg- 
wick and  Wright  made  ti'uly  sublime  displays  of  enei^y  and  of  valor. 
The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful.  The  patriot  loss,  in  the  two  days' 
battle,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand. 
The  rebel  loss  could  not  have  been  less.  The  battle  closed  on  a  disputed 
field.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  for  each  could  state  with  truth 
that  he  "  had  repelled  the  fierce  attack  of  the  enemy." 

But  neither  army  had  gained  any  special  advantage.  Both  had  fought 
with  desperation  never  surpa^ed  on  any  field  of  blood.  The  rebels  had 
been  thwarted  in  all  their  plans  to  break  our  lines.  We  had  been  bloodily 
driven  back  from  every  endeavor  to  put  their  solid  masaea  to  rout.  Aa 
night  came,  calm,  peaceful,  silent,  with  ita  twinkling  stars,  from  whence 
perhapa  angel  banda  looked  sadly  upon  the  demoniac  scene,  the  exhausted 
hosts  threw  themselves  down,  aide  by  side,  each  sidlenly  and  determinedly 
holding  the  ground  upon  which  'he  had  fought  during  the  day.  The 
narrow  intervening  space  waa  croWded  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  of 
both  combatants.  The  rebels,  apparently,  thia  day  expended  all  their 
ati-ength  upon  but  a  portion  of  oUr  array,  and  at  night,  in  discouragement 
and  exhaustion,  withdrew  from  the  conflict,  conscious  that  they  had  gained 
DO  decisive  results.  ( 

Having  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  on  Friday,  and  having  beea 
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thwarted  in  all  their  plans,  it  was  dif&cult  to  decide,  at  night,  whether 
they  would  renew  the  attack  on  the  next  day  or  retire.  The  patriot  army- 
awoke  on  Satiu-day  morning,  May  Yth,  exultant  over  the  discomfiture  of 
the  foe,  and  eager  to  resume  the  conflict.  During  the  night  our  lines  had 
been  strengthened,  and  batteries  had  been  planted  to  protect  important 
points.  After  a  series  of  brisk  skirmishes  in  Jungles  where  whole  armies 
could  hide,  it  was  discovered,  about  noon,  that  General  Lee  was  retreating, 
with  his  main  force,  towards  Spottsylvania  Court-IIouse.  The  pursuit  was 
immediately  commenced  and'vigorously  prosecuted.  As  the  two  armies 
wej'e  moving  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  the  march  became  in  reality  a  race, 
each  eager  to  gain  first  the  commanding  strategic  position  at  Spottsylvania. 
The  rebels,  having  the  advance,  gained  the  point.  Again  and  again  during 
the  march  there  were  brief  and  sanguinary  struggles,  resulting  invariably 
in  the  continued  retreat  of  the  foe.  The  battle,  the  fiight,  the  purauit, 
were  prosecuted  late  into  the  hours  of  Saturday  night. 

"We  were  now  out  of  the  woods.  The  three  days'  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, appropriately  bo  called,  was  closed  as  the  blood-red  sun  of  Saturday 
night  sank  behind  the  dense  forests  of  the  Eapidan.  Probably  never  be- 
fore was  there  a  battle  of  such  magnitude  fought  amidst  the  thickets  of 
wild  and  tangled  woods.     An  eye-witness  writes : — 

"  There  is  something  horrible,  yet  fascinating,  in  the  mystery  shrouding 
this  strangest  of  battles  ever  fought — a  battle  which  no  man  could  see,  and 
whose  progress  could  only  be  followed  hj  the  ear.  It  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war  that  two  great  armies  have  met,  each 
with  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  yet  placed  in 
Buch  circumstances  as  to  make  this  vast  enginery  totally  useless.  The 
combat  lasted  three  days ;  but  it  might  have  been  prolonged  a  fortnight 
longer,  and  still  left  the  issue  undecided." 

We  can  hardly  claim  a  victory  in  this  conflict.  Still,  the  rebek  were 
foiled  in  their  purpose,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  were  vigorously 
pursued.  None  can  therefore  deny  that  the  result  was  a  substantial,  ad- 
vantage to  our  anna.  The  rebels  expended  their  utmost  strength  in  this 
battle,  and  fought  with  desperation.  They,  with  their  accustomed  tactics, 
brought  forth  every  disposable  man,  and  their  line  of  battle  at  times  ex- ' 
tended  along  our  whole  front,  overlapping  both  of  our  wings. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  our  troops,  having  marched  fif- 
teen miles,  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Spottsylvania  Court-House.  The  rebels  again  stood  at  bay,  presenting  'a 
defiant  and  forrnidable  front.  General  Grant  immediately  r^umed  hia 
onset,  with  his  accustomed  vehemence,  upon  the  foe.  Through  all  the 
hours  of  the  sacred  day  there  was  scarcely  any  cessation  of  the  roar  of 
battle.  On  both  sides  the  fighting  was  desperate.  The  First  Michigan 
Regiment,  which  numbered  but  one  hundred  men,  having  been  frightfully 
cut  up  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  were  caught  in  a  trap, 
where  they  lost  three-fourths  of  their  number  in  fifteen  minutes.  Twen- 
ty-five only  escaped.  General  Kobinson,  who  had  exhibited  great  ability 
and  valor,  was  severely  wounded.  Gradually  the  patriot  troops  crowded 
the  rebels  along,  taking  the  fi.Tst  line  of  breastworks  and  capturing  a  large 
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ntimber  of  prisoners.  Our  loss,  however,  was  severe,  counting  up  fifteen 
hundred.  But  we  sent  ba«k  through  our  linea  twenty-five  hundred  reljel  . 
priaon6ra, 

Monday  morning  came.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  Stil], 
General  Grant,  with  hia  indomitable  energy,  liarasaed  the  foe  with  inces- 
sant cannonading  and  skirmisliing.  But  the  day  brought  mourning  to  our 
land.  Brigadier-Genoral  John  Sedgwick  waa  struck  down  in  inatant 
death  by  the  bullet  of  a  aharpshooter.  He  was  standing  directing  the 
placing  of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  when  a  ball  passed  directly  throngh 
hia  head,  killing  him  instantly.  Hardly  another  man  cpuld  be  found 
whose  death  could  create  a  greater  vacancy  in  the  army.  His  ingenuous- 
ness, simplicity,  and  geniality  won  all  hearta.  His  imperturbable  bravery 
and  commanding  ability  as  a  general  secured  for  him  universal  respect 
and  admiration.  Hia  soldiers  loved  him,  and  were  ready  to  follow  "  Uncle 
John  "  wherever  he  might  lead. 

During  the  whole  of  Monday,  though  there  was  no  general  engage- 
ment, the  roar  of  battle  was  almost  incessantly  heard  from  some  portion 
of  the  widely  extended  iield.  On  both  sidea  there  were  impetuous  charges 
and  fierce  repulses,  and,  when  night  came,  neither  army  had  materiaEy 
changed  its  position. 

Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May,  dawned  upon  the  belligerent  armies,  intro- 
ducing a  day  of  blood  and  woe  such  oa  even  this  sin-stricken  world  has 
aeldom  witneesed.  The  antagonistic  forces  occupied  essentially  the  same 
positions  m  on  the  preceding  day.  The  rebels  still  occupied  Spotteylva- 
nia  Oourt-Houae.  The  patriot  army  faced  them  in  a  line,  crescent  in  form, 
crossing  the  Po,  and  extending  about  six  niiles.  The  rebel  position  waa 
protected  along  his  centre  by  forest  and  underbrush,  and  at  other  points 
by  breastworks  hastily  thrown  up.  It  waa  uaanifeatly  the  design  of  the 
rebel  General  Lee  to  wear  oiit  the  Union  army  by  a  series  of  engagements 
which  he  would  wage  from  behind  his  intrenchments,  to  withdraw  gradu- 
ally upon  Eichmond,  and  then,  in  cooperation  with  the  forces  there,  to  fall 
with  annihilating  power  upon  General  Butler.  Aa  the  patidot  troop's  were 
steadily  pressing  the  rebela  southward,  the  shrewd  leader  of  the  foe  was 
greatly  favored  in  his  plana  by  the  broken  country  and  the  tangled  chap- 
paral  through  which  he  waa  moving.  Until  to-day  the  battles  had  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  musketry,  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  cam- 
paign, our  artillery  was  brought  into  full  uae,  and  a  terrific  cannonade  was 
open&i  against  the  rebel  lines.  The  roar  of  artillery  waa  almost  as  fierce, 
ince^ant,  and  deafening  as  at  Gettysburg,  Tlie  battle  continued  from 
morning  until  night,  and  darkness  alone  closed  the  sanguinary  scene. 

The  awful  drama,  which  had  commenced  with  active  sldrmishing,  ad- 
vanced to  a  general  engagement  as  the  hours  wore  on,  and  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter  until  it  culminated  in  a  series  of  desperate  charge.  Thus  the 
battle  surged,  all  undecisive,  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Preparations  were 
then  made  for  a  united  assault  by  nearly  the  whole  patriot  Hue,  at  half  past 
eix  o'clock,  A  general  order,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  read  to  the 
troops,  announcing  the  great  success  of  General  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and 
General  Butler  on  'Jie  James  Eiver.     These  glad  tidings  roused  the  army 
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to  the  -wildest  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  In  preparation  for  the  grand 
charge,  General  Grant  and  his  stafi',  Generals  Meade,  Hancock,  and  W^ar- 
ren,  were  stationed  on  eminences  within  sight  of  each  other.  The  vast 
columns  of  the  army  rapidly  gathered  for  the  terrific  struggle.  The  simul- 
taneous roar  of  twelve  signal-gims  put  the  whole  mass  in  motion.  With 
exultant  cheers,  echoed  back  by  defiant  rebel  yells,  the  whole  front  ad- 
vanced, sweeping  resistleasly  on,  against  a  murderous  fire  from  the  foe. 
The  rebels  were  driven  from  their  position,  and  sullenly  retired,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  sixth  day  of  this  protracted  conflict,  to  which  history  ean  pre- 
Berit  no  parallel.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  probably 
about  ecLual,  each  side  not  losing  less  than  ten  thousand  men. 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th,  there  was  active  skirmishing  all  day,  but  no 
general  engagement.  The  rebels  endeavored  to  throw  up  additional 
earthworks,  which  the  patriots  strove  to  prevent  by  shelluig  their  lines. 
Humanity  required  that  the  numerous  wounded  should  be  cared  for.  The 
hospitals  presented  a  fearful  spectacle  of  misery.  Long  trains  of  ambu- 
lances, dripping  with  their  gory,  burdens,  were  continually  arriving  at  the 
designated  spots  for  field  hospitals.  Some  of  the  sufFerera  were  pale  and 
silent,  the  life-blood  nearly  exhausted ;  some  were  mutilated  with  the  most 
frightful  wounds ;  prayers,  sighs,  groans  were  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
Burgeons,  blood-stained  to  the  elbows, ,  were  busy  with  knife  and  probe. 
Piles  of  arms,  legs,  hands,  feet,  and  fingers  covered  the  ground.  The 
utmost  possible  care  was  taken  of  the  wounded.  The  dead  were  reverently 
buried.  The  chaplains  were  indefatigable  in  their  humane  and  consoling 
labors,  and  carefully  preserved  to  be  returned  to  friend  every  thing  which 
could  be  treasured  as  mementoes  of  the  dead.  y 

A  tempest  of  thimder,  lightning,  and  drenching  rain  swept  the  camp  on 
"Wednesday  night.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  the  storm, 
General  Hancock,  unobserved  by  the  rebels,  changed  his  position,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  made  a  rush  upon  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
foe.  He  took  them  completely  by  siurprise,  and  captured  nearly  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  with  thirty-two  cannon.  Within  an  hour  after  General 
Hancock  had  put  his  columns  in  motion,  he  sent  the  following  dispatch  to 
head-quarters : — 

"  I  have  captured  from  thirty  to  fori:y  guns.  I  have  finished  up  John- 
ston, and  am  now  going  into  Early." 

The  first  liae  of  rifle-pits  having  been  carried,  the  second  was  stormed, 
and  followed  by  the  commingling  roar  of  the  heaviest  cannonade.  The 
whole  line  swept  forward  to  the  support  of  the  Second  Coi-ps.  Burnside 
came  in  on  the  left  and  Warren  on  the  right.  The  enemy  rallied,  and 
charged  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity.  Hour  after  hour  the  pitiless 
storm  of  battle  drenched  the  soil  with  blood.  Again  and  again  the  rebel 
columns  dashed  against  our  Hues,  and  were  hurled  back  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing. The  combatants  were  reminded  of  Gettysburg  by  the  tremendous 
roar  of  artillery,  which,  with  deafening  peal,  reverberated  on  the  hUls. 
All  through  the  morning  and  noontide  and  afternoon  the  carnage  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.     The  valor  was  equal  on  either  side.     The 
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impetuosity  of  tte  charge  was  met  by  a  coiTeeponding  BtubbomneB9  of 
repulse.  Every  inch  of  the  soil,  often  miry  with  blood,  was  fought  over 
with  desperation.  Bayonets  were  often  interlocked,  and  patriot  and  rebel 
grappled  together  in  death-throes.  There  were  actua!  heaps  of  the  dead 
in  spots  where  the  fight  was  fiercest. 

After  fourteen  hours  of  ferocity  of  flghtiug  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  tie  war,  night  separated  the  combatants.  But  the  patriots  had  won  the 
day.  On  the  left,  General  Bumside  had  driven  the  enemy  before  him. 
General  Hancock,  on  the  same  part  of  the  field,  had  taken  by  storm  an 
angle  of  the  enemy's  works,  which  he  had  firmly  held,  notwithstanding 
the  most  frantic  efi'orts  of  the  rebels'  to  repossess  it.  The  loss  of  either 
army  was  fearftd,  and  equal,  l^ot  leas  than  twenty  thoiisand  men  on  both 
sides,  in  killed  and  wounded,  were  stricken  down  by  that  tempest  of  hu- 
man passion.  From  twenty  thousand  distant  homes  a  wail  of  grief  went 
up  to  the  ear  of  God. , 

By  this  struggle  the  Union  lines  were  pushed  forward  a  mile  directly 
through  the  left  centre  of  the  foe.  The  rebels  made  five  desperate  attacks 
to  drive  the  patriots  back,  but  all  were  in  vain.  The  exhausted  hosts  slept 
upon  their  arms.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  night  the  struggle  was 
resumedy  as  the  rebels  endeavored  to  gain  some  gnns  which  they  had  lost, 
but  which,  being  covered  by  the  rifi.es  of  their  sharpshooters,  the  patriots 
have  not  been  able  to  draw  fi-om  the  field. 

"With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  of  !Friday,  13th,  skirmishcre 
were  pushed  out  from  the  Union  lines,  ready  for  a  fresh  attack.  But  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back,  to  take  a  new  position  of  defence.  Our  troops  took 
possession  of  the  abandoned  ground,  mudi  of  which  was  densely  wooded, 
and  from  which  the  foe  had  retired  with  such  precipitation  as  to  leave 
their  dead  unburied,  the  ghastly  monuments  of  their  defeat.  The  day 
was  rainy,  and  a  gloomy  storm  wailed  through  the  tree-tops.  A  few  hours 
of  rain  so  softens  the  spongy  soil  of  Virginia  that  the  passage  of  heavy 
wagons  immediately  cuts  up  the  roads  into  quagmires.  The  day  was  spent 
by  the  rebels  in  occupying  and  fortifying  their  new  position.  The  patriots 
were  employed  in  cautiously  searching  for  the  retiring  foe,  and  in  occa- 
sional skirmishes  with  their  rear-guard.  The  forces  of  the  rebels  had  been 
so  much  diminished  by  these  sanguinary  battles,  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary very  materially  to  contract  their  lines  of  defence.  In  the  main,  Fii- 
day  was  a  day  of  rest  to  the  patriot  army,  during  which  the  wearied  sol- 
diers found  a  little  of  that  repose  which  they  so  greatly  needed.  A  portion 
of  the  troops  were,  however,  busy  all  the  day,  some  in  reconnoitring,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  sad  oifice  of  burying  the  dead.  In  the  afternoon, 
General  Meade  issued  a  congratulatory  order  to  his  heroic  band,  in  which 
he  said : — 

"  For  eight  days  and  nights,  almost  without  intermission,  in  rain  and 
sunshine,  you  have  been  gallantly  fighting  a  desperate  foe,  in  positions  nat> 
urally  strong,  and  rendered  doubly  so,  by  intrenchments.  You  have  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  fortifications  on  the  Eapidan,  to  retire,  and 
attempt  to  stop  your  onward  progress ;  and  now  he  has  abandoned  the  last 
intrenched  position,  so  tenaciously  held,  suffering  in  all  a  loss  of  eighteen 
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gnns,  twenty-two  colors,  and  eight  thousand  Driaoners,  including  two  g 


AboTit  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  two  right  corps  of  the  patriot  array 
were  put  in  motion,  and  throngh  the  darkness  and  the  mnd  and  tho  piti- 
less storm  they  toiled  slowly  and  painfully  along,  untU  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  to  gain  a  new  position.  In  the  morning  they  were  strongly 
posted  on  the  crests  of  some  rolling  ridges  irunning  northwest  and  south- 
east, and  commanding  tlie  southerly  bank  of  the  Ny  Eiver.  Tlie  roads 
were  eo  had  that  this  movement  could  not  be  effected  before  the  light 
revealed  it.  The  vigilant  enemy  was  immediately  on  the  move.  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  ileade  established  their  head-quarters  at  the  Gail  House, 
about  two  miles  northeast  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  near  the 
centre  of  tho  new  line  of  battle.  The  line  of  skirmishers  was  about  a 
mile  in  front.  From  some  heights  which  we  occupied,  a  view  could  be 
obtained  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Spottsylvania,  and  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  During  the  day  there  wero  slight  skirmishing  of  cavalry  and 
the  occasional  boom  of  hostile  cannon.  But  each  party  was  now  too 
strongly  posted  for  the  other  to  venture  hastily  upon  an  attack.  Both 
armies  for  a  time  laid  aside  the  bayonet  and  vigorously  pHed  the  spade. 

Tlie  Sabbath  came.  It  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  campaign.  Both 
parties  watched  each  other  with  vigilant  and  anxious  eyes,  Reconnois- 
sancea  were  made,  positions  strengthened,  and  measures  adopted  to  resist 
all  possible  approaches.  The  pickets  exchanged  a  few  shots,  and  here  and 
there,  on  both  sides,  the  dense  woods  were  shelled  to  drive  out  any  lurking 
foe.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  quite  a  sharp  confiiet  between  Birney's 
Division  and  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  were  repulsed  with 
loss.     Thus  passed  the  Sabbath. 

Monday  came.  General  Grant  sent  a  dispatch  to  Washington,  stating 
that  the  condition  of  the  roads  rendered  any  immediate  movement  imprac- 
ticable, but  that  his  victorious  ai-my  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  sanguine 
of  ultimate  success,  A  fresh  breeze  and  a  warm  sun,  during  Monday  and 
Tuesday*,  rapidly  dried  the  roads,  and  reconnoitring  parties  were  sent  out 
to  examine  the  position  of  the  foe.  These  two  days  of  comparative  rest 
strengthened  and  refreshed  the  army.  Ample  supplies  were  brought  up, 
and  on  Wednesday  these  indefatigable  troops,  under  their  indomitable 
leader,  were  again  on  the  move.  It  had  been  General  Grant's  constant 
endeavor  to  avoid  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and  by  a 
flank  march  to  compel'  him  to  evacuate  his  strong  positions.  He  had  no 
fear  that  the  enemy  would  slip  by  him  and  rush  upon  Washington ;  for  in 
that  case,  while  the  intrenchments  at  Washington  held  the  foe  at  bay,  the 
Union  army  would  sever  his  connection  with  Richmond,  fall  upon  his  rear, 
and  overwhelm  him  with  ruin.  This  flanking  operation  had,  however, 
now.  been  so  often  i-epeated,  always  moving  by  the  enemy's  right,  that 
General  Grant  decided  to  surprise  the  foe  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack 
upon  his  left,  which  had  been  gradually  weakened. 

On  Tuesday  night,  cnder  the  curtain  of  darkness,  there  was  a  rapid 
movement  of  troo]>s  and  batteries  in  preparation  for  this  assault.  The 
new  line  was  formed  before  morning,  running  from  right  to  left.  It 
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was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  "Wright,  Hancock,  Burneide,  and  "War- 
ren. "With  the  first  light,  the  cannonading  commenced.  The  enemy's 
akirmiehere  were  driven  impetiiouBly  back,  and  the  roar  of  a  pitched  battle 
again  reverberated  over  the  bills.  One  line  of  rifle-pits  was  taken,  and 
then  another.  As  the  patriot  troops,  with  cheers,  were  pressing  along 
their  victorious  way,  they  came  upon  a  broad,  dense,  and  apparently  im- 
pregnable abatis,  behind  which  a  long  line  of  unerring  riflemen  lay  con- 
cealed ;  and  in  their  rear  was  stationed  a  frowning  array  of  batteries.  The 
advance  was  sure  to  bring  liorrible  slaughter,  with  hut  the  faintest  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  charge.  Tlie  troops  were,  therefore,  witbdrawTi, 
Though  under  a  destructive  fire,  they  retired  in  perfect  order. 

By  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  assault  was  abandoned.  It  was 
found  that  the  rebels  were  so  strongly  intrenched  behind  earthworks,  cur- 
taineH  with  impenetrable  abatis,  that  they  could  not  be  dislodged  without 
severe  expense  of  life.  Oar  loss  in  the  sliort  engagement,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day 
both  armies  remained  in  comparative  quiet,  anxiously  watching  each  other. 
General  Grant,  having  felt  of  the  enemy,  and  having  ascertained  his 
position  and  strength,  dispatched  during  the  night  a  cavalry  force,  under 
General  Torbert,  to  Guinea's  Station,  on  the  Eichmond  and  Fredericks- 
burg Eailroad,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Spottsylvania.  This  gave  us  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  and  enabled  us  to  destroy  much  rebel  prop- 
erty upon  the  raih'oad.  On  Thursday  a  portion  of  our  troops  moved  in 
the  same  direction.  But  most  of  the  day  was  employed  in  receiving  re- 
enforcements  and  supply-traiBS  from  Belle  Plain.  The  two  hostile  lines 
were  within  artillery  range  of  each  other,  but  no  gun  was  fired.  Indeed, 
the  skirmishers  of  the  two  parties,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  such 
deadly  battle,  indulged  in  the  friendly  exchange  of  jokes,  and  in  gifts  of 
tobacco  and  coifee. 

In  the  afternoon  a  strong  division  of  the  rebels,  under  Ewell,  crept 
through  the  dense  for^t,  and,  with  all  the  desperation  of  hungry  men,  rushed 
upon  our  baggage-train,  which  was  filing  along  from  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  rear  of  our  right  flank.  They  were  met  with  bravery  equal — it  could 
Bot  be  superior — to  their  own.  General  Tyler's  Division  of  heavy  artillery, 
armed  as  infantry,  opened  tremendously  upon  them.  The  enemy  was  thus 
retarded  in  his  advance  until  Colonel  Tannatt's  Brigade  came,  when  they 
were  effectually  brought  to  a  halt.  Soon  the  Kitchings  Brigade,  with 
other  portions  of  Tyler's  Division,  came  thundering  upon  the  audacious 
rebels,  who  were  driven  pell-mell  back  into  their  forests.  The  engagement 
was  short,  but  exceedingly  sharp.  Our  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  twelve  hundred.     That  of  the  enemy  was  probably  not  less. 

The  hungry  reb^,  at  five  o'clock  p.  m,,  made  another  attempt  upon  our 
hE^age-ti'ain.  But  they  were  speedily  driven  back.  In  the  meantime, 
General  Lee,  finding  hijnself  in  danger  of  being  outflanked,  was  secretly 
pushing  \ii3  army  on  the  retreat.  For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and 
night  our  trains  were  veiy  vigilantly  watched.  About  three  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning  our  troops  silently  but  rapidly  plimged  into  the  forest,  fell 
impetuously  upon  the  rear  of  tlie  enemy's  retreating  column,  and  cut  off 
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four  hundred  prisoners.  The  rebek  fled  across  the  Nj  to  their  intrenched 
camp,  leaving  a  path  of  two  miles  in  length  hehindthem  covered  with  their 
wounded  and  their  dead.  Friday  passed  without  anj  conflict.  Both  annies 
were  on  the  move,  yet  neitber  knew  precisely  what  the  other  was  doing. 
But  the  patriot  army  was  now  commoneing,-  with  vigor,  another  flank 
movement  towards  Eichmond.  During  Friday  night,  General  Torbert's 
Division  of  cavalry,  pushing  the  enemy  before  them,  advanced  to  Bowling 
Green,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Spottsylvania.  They  were  followed,  on 
the  same  road,  by  the  Second  Corps,  which,  after  a  toilsome  march  of 
twenty-two  miles,  reached  the  same  point  Saturday  evening.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  lovely  days  of  May.  The  roads  were  perfect,  the  skies  blue, 
the  air  invigorating.  The  landscape,  diversified  with  hills  and  valee  and 
running  streams,  was,  luxuriant  and  blooming,  while  bird-songs  and  fra- 
grance floated  upon  the  breeze.       , 

During  the  Sabbath,  our  army,  on  the  resohite  advance,  leaving  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  several  miles  north,  and  west  of  them,  and  easily 
sweeping  away  the  slight  opposition  they  encountered,  advanced  a  mile 
beyond  Milford  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Mattapony  River,  They  were 
now  within  less  than  forty  miles  of  Kiehmond.  This  forward  march  of 
the  whole  army  was  conducted  in  magnificent  style.  It  was  a  bold 
and  hazardous  move.  But  fortune,  which  so  .often  favore  the  hrave^ 
crowned  it  with  success.  Had  the  enemy  known  of  our  exposure,  he 
might,  by  a  flank  attack,  have  caused  us  terrible  loss.  But  General  Grant 
was  probably  aware  that  the  aflrighted  enemy,  rushing  southward  by  roads 
nearly  parallel,  and  seeking  the  protection  of  new  ramparts,  was  in  no 
mood  to  tarry  for  a  %ht.  Indeed,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  General 
Lee  was  pushing  with  all  vigor  for  the  intreachments  of  Richmond. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  May  23,  the  patriot  army  resumed  its 
march,  and  before  night  reached  the  North  Anna  River,  near  a  place  called 
Jericho  Mills.  The  rebels  were  found  at  that  point,  strongly  poetedj 
ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  General  Hancock,  who  led  the  advance, 
opened  his  batteries  upon  the  rebel  works,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
troops  gallantly  chai"g6d  the  foe.  There  was  another  short,  fieiy  battle. 
As  usual,  the  patriots  were  the  victors.  The  rebels  were  driven  &om  tlieir 
intrenchments  and  across  the  stream.  The  victors  closely  followed  tliera. 
Before  dark  our  army  was  astride  the  North  Anna.  Tuesday  the  army 
crossed  to  the  southern  shore.  Then  advancing  southerly,  they  moved  to 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  wliich  is  only  two  miles  from  Jericho  Ford. 
The  army  crossed  at  several  points,  and  though  the  enemy  made  considep- 
able  resistance,  they  were  speedily  swept  from  their  works.  The  current 
of  the  stream  was  swift,  and  the  banlia  precipitous,  especially  upon  the 
southern  side,  where  they  were  fringed  with  woods  anfl  underbrush.  There 
was  a  loss  of  about  a  thousand  men  in  crossing  this  stream,  the  Ims  of  the 
enemy  being  equally  gi'eat. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  25th,  the  whole  army  was  in  good  position 
on  the  south  side  of  th^  North  Anna.  ■  A  new  base  of  supplies  was  estab- 
lished at  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahannock,  about  thirty  miles  below 
Frederickabu^g.     Our  line  now  extended  four  miles  from  the  North  Anna, 
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facing  west.  Tlie  rebels  were  on  a  parallel  line,  a  few  miles  west  of  us, 
strongly  intrenched,  witli  their  right  protected  by  the  river,  ajid  their  lelt 
by  a  morass,  A  reconnoissance  showed  tliat  their  works  coaM  not  be 
carried  without  great  slaughter.  General  Grant,  therefore,  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  by  another  of  those  flank  movements  which  he  had  already 
twice  BO  successfully  accomplished. 

Under  cover  of  a  strong  demonstration  against  the  foe,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  26th,  he  recrossed  the  North  Anna,  and  marched  rapidly  down 
its  northern  bank  towards  the  Pamunkey,  General  Hancock  protected  the 
rear  of  the  hne  of  mai'ch,  while  a  numerous  body  of  skirmishers  prevented 
the  foe  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  movement.  These  soldiers,  of 
tireless  energy,  under  their  iron  commander,  pressed  along  all  Thursday 
night,  and  at  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning  took  possession  of  Hanover 
Feny,  on  the  Pamunkey  Kiver,  having  marched  a  distance  of  over  twenty 
miles.  They  were  now  but  sixteen  miles  from  Eiclimond.  The  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey  was  made  the  new  base  of  supplies.  This  d^pot, 
but  sixteen  miles  distant,  was  accessible  by  transports  and  gunboats  ^- 
cending  the  York  Kiver,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  annoyance  from 
the  rebels.  The  abiUty  displayed  by  General  Grant  in  this  series  of  flank 
movements,  by  which  he  deprived  the  rebels  of  all  aid  from  their  elabo- 
rately coQBtructed  intrenchments,  and  the  eorr^ponding  change  of  his  base 
of  supphes,  by  which  he  rendered  his  lines  of  communication  perfectly 
secure,  developed  military  ability  of  the  highest  order.  The  country  began 
to  feel  that  at  last  we  had  found  a  general  worthy  to  lead  our  armies. 
The  troops  had  not  taken  their  new  position  at  Hanovertown  before  trans- 
ports laden  with  supplies  were  already  on  the  way  towards  the  new  base 
of  supplies  at'the  White  House. 

All  day  on  Friday,  May  STth,  the  army  was  still  in  motion,  advancing 
towards  Kichmond,  taking  commanding  positions,  and  bringing  up  the 
rear.  By  Saturday  morning  the  patriot  troops  were  in  secure  possession 
of  the  ground  they  occupied.  They  had  travelled  twenty-five  miles  since 
Thursday  night.  General  Grant  seemed  to  have  command  of  tlie  rebel 
troops  as  well  as  of  his  own ;  for  they  were  compelled,  at  his  bidding,  to 
abandon  their  intrenchments,  and  to  move  in  accordance  with  his  move- 
ments. General  Lee  had  hurried  along,  and  had  endeavored  to  obstruct 
their  path,  by  throwing  himself  across  their  line  of  march  at  Hanover 
Couii-House. 

General  Grant's  rule  seemed  to  be  to  march  all  night  and  fight  all  day. 
Saturday,  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  to  find  the  enemy.  He-  was  soon 
found,  and,  for  a  few  hours,  there  was  a  hot  conflict  of  infantry,  artillery, 
and  cavalry,  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  fleJd,  leaving  many 
of  their  dead  and  wosnded  in  oar  hands.  The  reader  is  not  to  suppopo 
that  iii  these  movements  the  army  advanced  in  a  concentrated  mass.  Their 
lines,  pressing  foi-ward  by  different  roads,  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  often  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  width;  indeed,  the  baggage-train  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  fill  a  single  road  sixty  miles  in  length. 

On  Sunday,  tlio  39th,  the  whole  army,  with  all  its  baggage,  wtm  across 
the  Pamunkey,  .moving  cautiously  towards  the  southwest,  anticipating  an 
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attack  from  Greneral  Lee.  No  general  attack  was  made,  thoiigii  tbrougli- 
out  the  day  there  was  almost  an  incessant  series  of  skirmishes,  and  hoth 
armies  prepared  themselves  for  a  general  hattle.  About  noon,  the  rehela, 
in  attempting  to  get  into  the  rear  of  our  army,  brought  on  a  brisk  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  enemy  was  driven  hack  with  loss.  General  Hancock 
dashed  upon  the  enemy's  sliirmisli  line  and  captured  their,  rifle-pits. 

Annoyed  hy  this  discomfiture,  the  rebels  made  a  desperate  midnight 
assault,  hoping  to  dislodge  the  patriots.  They  were,  however,  repulsed, 
after  a  severe  conflict,  and  several  hundred  prisoners  were  left  in  our 
hands.  On  Tuesday  our  wholo  lino  made  an  advance,  crowding  the  enemy, 
and  challenging  him  to  battle.  The  rebel  papers  began  now  to  confess 
that  General  Grant,  whom  hitherto  they  had  affected  to  despise,  had 
manifested  some  mihtary  ability.  Indeed,  any  man  acquainted  with  the 
annals  of  war,  must  pronotmee  this  campaign  of  General  Grant  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  on  record. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  1st,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  resolved 
to  drive  the  patriots  out  from  Cold  Sarbor,  while  General  Sheridan  was 
ordered  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazan^.  Some  desperate  lighting 
ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  was  completely  repnlaed  by  Sheridan's 
dismounted  cavalry,  fighting  with  carbines.  Fighting  and  marching 
were  going  on  all  day.  The  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  Corps,  after  an  ex- 
tremely severe  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  formed  briskly  in  line  of 
battle,  apparently  as  ready  to  meet  the  foe  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
a  warm  brealcfast  after  refreshing  sleep.  The  Eighteenth  Corps,  under 
General  Smith,  found  itself  facing  a  strong  body  of  the  rebels  posted  in  a 
pine  grove.  In  front  there  was  a  ploughed  field,  over  half  a  mile  wide, 
Devens'e  Brigade,  and  Iticketts's  of  the  Sixth,  rushed  across  this  open  field 
on  a  full  rnn,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  swept  resiatlessly  over  the  rebel 
intrenchments,  capturing  their  first  line  of  rifle-pits  and  six  hundred 
prisoners.  In  this  heroic  charge,  Drake's  Brigade,  whieli  was  in  the 
advance,  was  sadly  cut  up.  During  the  night  the  rebels  made  desperate 
attempts  to  regain  their  lost  position,  but  in  every  assault  were  repelled. 
In  this  conflict  we  lost  two  thousand.  As  the  rebels  fought  from  behind 
intrenchments,  their  loss  was  probably  very  much  less.  Our  line  now 
extended  in  a  direction  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  from  Bethesda 
Church  to  Cold  Harbor.  This  latter  place,  hke  many  of  our  Southern 
towns  or  villages  as  seen  upon  the  maps,  is  nothing  but  an  old  tavern  at 
the  junction  of  two  roads,  Bethesda  Church,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  line,  eight  miles  distant,  was  also  a  dilapidated  bam-iUje  structure, 
standing  alone.  All  along  this  line,  at  intervals  during  the  day,  there 
was  desperate  fighting.  As  the  enemy  made  many  charges,  their  loss 
could  not  have  been  less  than  our  own,  which  was  about  one  thousand. 
On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  day's  fighting  was  in  favor  of  the  Union 
army.  It  secured  its  position'  at  Cold  Harbor,  which  commanded  the 
divergent  roads. 

On  Wednesday  msjht  and  through  floods  of  rain  on  Thursday,  prep- 
arations were  made  lor  \  general  a^ault  upon  the  rebel  lines.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  massed  at  important  points.     There  were  several 
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minor  battles  throughout  the  day,  as  tbe  patriots  fought  their  way  to  the 
positions  they  wished  to  assume.  On  Friday  morning  our  compact  line 
extended  from  Tolapotonioy  Creek,  through  Cold  Harbor,  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Every  thing  being  arranged  for  the  grand  assault,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  skirmiahers  moved  forward,  and  a  terrific  flre 
almost  instantaneously  burst  forth  from  each  of  the  hostile  lines.  At 
various  pointe  our  troops  made  impetuous  charges.  The  gallantry  of  the 
divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Barlow  was  never  siu-paased.  -In  the  face  of  shot 
and  shell,  which  came  almost  as  thick  as  a  hKnding  snow-storm,  they 
swept  up  a  broad  acclivity,  drove  the  rebels  under  Breckinridge  from  the 
commanding  summit,  and  bleeding,  and  almost  breathless,  with  loud  and 
exultant  cheers,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  scarcely  had  its  folds 
been  opened  to  the  breeze,- when  enfilading  batteries  swept  them,  with  a 
murderous  fire,  and  a  second  line  of  the  rebels  was  hurled  upon  their  deci- 
mated and  exhausted  ranks.  Thus  assailed  in  flank  and  rear,  they  were 
compelled  to  withdraw.  They  took,  however,  with  them  a  secession  flag 
and  three  hundred  prisoners.  Heroically  they  retired  but  a  few  paces, 
■when  they  threw  up  some  hurried  intrenehments,  and  maintained  a  posi- 
tion ior  the  rest  of  the  day  within  fifty  yards  of  the  rebel  ramparts. 

All  day  long  the  unintermitted  roar  of  battle  was  continued.  Olouda 
of  cavalry  swept  the  plains.  Squadrons  of  artillery  moved  to  and  fro,  now 
&om  this  point,  now  from  that,  opening  with  almost  mira'culouB  rapidity 
their  tremendous  fire.  Here  long  lines  of  infantry,  and  there  dense  and 
Bohd  masses,  rushed  forward  into  the  death-storm,  with  eri^  which  rose 
loud  and  shrill  above  the  thunder  of  the  battle.  The  savage  yell  of  the 
rebel  was  ever  distinguishable  from  the  cheer  of  the  patriot.  The  car- 
nage on  both  sides  was  severe.  Our  whole  losa  in  kiUcd,  woimded,  and 
missing,  was  bnt  little  l^s  than  seven  thousand.  Though  we  gained 
several  important  positions  and  lost  none,  we  failed  in  our  attempt  to 
di'ive  the  enemy  across  the  Chickahominy,  They  were  found  so  firmly 
intrenched  that  it  was  manifest  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from  their 
works  except  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Satm'day  morning,  Jtme  4th,  found  the  patriot  line  facing  the  ramparts 
of  the  enemy,  at  many  points  separated  from  them  by  the  distance  of  but . 
a  few  yards.  Thus  exposed,  all  hands  who  could  be  spared  were  busy 
throwing  up  intrenehments,  while  an  incessant  fire  from  sharpshooters 
and  artillery  was  kept  up  all  the  day.  About  nine  o'clock  on  Satm'day 
night  the  rebels  attempted  a  surprise  by  a  desperate  assault  upon  Han- 
cock's Division  on  our  estreme  left.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  with 
severe  loss, 

Sunday  came,  introducing  another  day  of  hard  work  in  the  trenches 
and  with  the  musket.  Not  a  head  or  a  band  could  be  exposed  on  either 
side  but  it  was  etniek  instantly  by  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter.  The 
whole  region  became  literally  honey-combed  with  rifle-pits,  trendies,  and 
ramparts.  These  works  were  constructed  under  a  continuous  fire  of 
musketry'and  artillery.  With  the  niglit,  which  came  on  dark  and  foggy, 
the  battle-storm  died  away.  There  were  a  few  hours  of  silence,  both 
parties  sleeping  on  their  arms  ready  to  repel  attack.     A  little  before  mid- 
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aight  tie  enemy,  in  immense  masses,  emerged  silently  from  their  bre^t- 
works.  Advancing  with  caution  until  they  cncoimtered  oiir  picket  line, 
they  rushed  forward  with  loud  cheers,  at  the  same  time  opening  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  and  mortara.  In  an  instant  our  well-trained  vetcrana 
were  at  their  posts.  A  deadly  volley  of  -  musketry  staggered  the  advancing 
line.  Several  batteries  instantly  flashed  forth  grape  and  canister,  and  the 
aesailantB,  disordered  and  broken,  fled  in  wild  rout  back  to  their  ramparta, 
leaving  more  than  a  thoosand  of  their  wounded  and  slain  strewed  upon 
the  ground.  Tliia  incessant  battle  was  continued  all  day  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  each  party  endeavoring  to  strengthen  its  position,  and  to  drive 
■the  other  from  some  important  poiut.  At  midnight  on  Tuesday,  the, 
rebels  made  another  of  their  desperate  assaults  upon  Burnside's  Corps, 
and  again  they  were  decisively  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  Wednes- 
day, the  8th,  though  a  day  of  comparative  quiet,  witnessed  brisk  skii-mish- 
ing,  with  repeated  exchanges  of  artillery  fire.  The  next  three  days  were 
employed  in  intrenching,  in  sending  out  reconnoissances  on  both  sides, 
which  led  to  several  brief  but  severe  conflict.  At  the  same  time.  General 
Grant  was  engaged  in  secret  preparations  to  make  another  flank  move- 
ment, by  which,  descending  the  Chickahominy,  he  might  cross  both  that 
river  and  the  James,  and  again  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army. 

It  was  an  important  object  with  General  Grant,  not  merely  to  capture 
Tlichmond,  but  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Lee'a  army  into  tlie  Cai'olina", 
and  Georgia,  where  at  great  disadvantage  it  would  liave  to  be  fought 
again.  In  preparation  for  another  change  in  the  base  of  supplies  to  the 
James  Kiver,  on  TViday  the  railroad  was 'torn  np  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Chickahominy,  On  Sunday,  June  12th,  the  army  com- 
menced this  momentous  march.  With  consummate  skill,  boldness,  and 
prudence,  the  men  were  marched  from  their  intrenchments,  which  for 
miles  lay  under  the  enemy's  gnns,  and,  pressing  forward  night  and  day, 
accomplished  the  perilous  adventure  in  perfect  safety.  On  Tuesday  the 
James  River  was  crossed,  and  this  astonishing  feat  was  consummated. 
Our  force's  had  moved  out  irom  intrenchments  in  many  places  within  iifty 
yards  of  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Accomplishing  a  march  of  fit^y- 
fivp  miles,  they  had  crossed  the.  Chickahominy  and  the  Jamea  Eiver,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  had  surprised  Petersburg. 
All  this  they  had  done  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  almost  one  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  wagon  or  a  gun.  A  few 
ekirmishera  only  had  been  lost  upon  the  march. 

This  rapid  and  successful  movement  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  in  the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  enemy ,^  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  war.  This  vast  army,  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
baggage-train,  in  a  continuous  line  of  march,  would  fill  any  one  road,  to 
it*  utm<Bt  capacity,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  In  this 
march  they  crowded  all  the  public  roads,  and  cross-roads,  and  wood-paths, 
through  a  wide  region.  Divisions  often  marched  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  gain 
five  miles  in  advance.  Through  swamps,  and  dust,  and  blazing  sunlight, 
and  midnight  darkness,  they  pressed  on  tUl  the  entei-prise  was  triumph- 
antly achieved. 
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On  Wednesday  morning,  &e  15th,  tho  Eighteenth  Corps,  which  tad 
arrived  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  where  General  Butler  was  intrenched, 
crossed  the  Appomattox  to  the  south  shore,  and  started  for  Petersburg. 
Soon  atW  daylight,  Kaute's  cavalry,  which  was  in  the  advance,  encountered 
the  rebels,  A  brisk  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  colored  regiments 
witli  great  gallantry  carried  the  enemy's  works,  and  capturing  one  of  their 
guns,  turned  it  upon  the  retreating  foe.  A  lino  of  battle  was  soou  formed 
in  front  of  the  strong  intrenchmente  of  the  rebels.  Just  at  sunset  the 
order  was  given  for  the  cbarge.  The  whole  line  rushed  forward,  in  the 
face  of  a  deadly  fire,  swept  the  rifle-pits  of  the  foe,  clambered  the  ram- 
parts, and  put  the  rebels  to  flight,  capturing  from  them  sixteen  guns,  a 
battle-flag,  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  The  outer  line  of  defences  were 
thus  taken,  and  the  Union  troops  were  now  within,  two  miles  of  Petersburg. 
The  enemy  was  alarmed  in  view  of  their  loss,  and  while  during  the  night 
fresh  Union  troops  were  urged  foi-ward  to  hold  tlie  important  position,  he 
made  desperate  but  unavailing  endeavors  to  regain  the  ground. 

The  rebels  were  now  thoroughly  awake  to  their  danger.  Lee's  army 
in  hot  haste  rushed  through  Richmond,  crossed  the  James,  and  by  the  rail- 
road hurried  to  Petereburg.  The  rebels  in  front  of  General  Butler,  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  in  their  eagerness  to  save  Petersburg,  abandoned  their 
intrenchments,  and  General  Terry  pushed  forward,  seized  the  vacated 
works,  and  then  boldly  advancing,  destroyed  two  miles  of  the  railroad 
between  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  press- 
ing down  upon  Petersburg,  and  the  enemy  soon  appeared  in  such  strength 
that  General  Terry's  forces  were  compelled  to  retire.  They,  however,  in- 
flicted such  damage  upon  the  road  as  to  inteiTupt  for  a  day  the  passage 
of  the  rebel  army. 

Petersburg  was  found  to  be  surrounded  with  very  formidable  triple 
lines  of  intrenchments,  into  which  the  rebel  ai-my  a'owded  so  rapidly  and 
in  such  numbers,  that  notwithstanding  repeated  and  most  gallant  assaults, 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  them.  The  roar  of  battle  was  almost  uninter- 
mitted  during  the  whole  of  Thursday,  and  the  patriot  loss  amounted  to 
nearly  two  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  rebels,  lighting  from  behind 
their  intrenchments,  was  probably  much  less.  Notwithstanding  the  repulse 
of  Thursday,  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  patriots  renewed  the 
a^ault.  An  impetuous  charge  was  made  by  General  Griffin's  Brigade  on 
a  portion  of  the  rebel  line,  which  was  brilliantly  successful.  The  gallant 
assailants  drove  the  rebels  from  their  position,  and  captured  a  stand  of 
colors,  six  guns,  and  four  hundred  men.  During  the  whole  day  the  battle 
raged,  with  occasional  lulls,  and  at  night  General  Burnside  was  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  city.  From  his  position  he  threw  a  few  shells  into 
the  streets,  awful  portents  of  the  approaching  storm. 

During  Friday  night  the  rebels  made  the  most  desperate  endeavors  to 
regain  the  ground  which  General  Burnside  had  "taken,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, capturing  two  hundred  prisoners  and  losing  as  many  more.  This 
conflict,  though  brief,  was  terrible,  deadly,  and  desperate.  The  combatants 
fcaight  across  the  breastworks,  often  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Early  the 
next  day  the  fighting  was  resumed,  and  Continued  with  intermissions  tmtil 
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iiiglit.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  d^perate  assault  upon  tlie  enemy's 
whole  extended  line  at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  But  in  the  night  the  rebels 
retreated  from  their  outer  line  of  works,  and  sought  a  stronger  position  in 
an  inner  series  of  defences.  It  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre  this  line.  This 
was  done  through  a  series  of  sharp  skirmishes,  which  often  rose  almost  to 
the  grandeur  of  a  pitched  battle.  Some  of  the  charges  made  by  our  troops 
upon  the  rebel  lines  were  sublime  in  daring,  and  the  carnage  was  dreadfiiL 
Wlien  night  came,  the  patriote  rested  from  their  toils,  not  having  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  strong  ramparts  of  tlie  foe.  During  the  four  days  of 
almost  incessant  battle  which  had  now  passed,  we  had  lost  not  less  than 
taa  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded; 

During  the  three  subsequent  days  there  was  frequent  skirmishing,  often 
furious  cannonading,  but  no  decisive  action.  Under  a  flag  of  trace,  the 
dead  were  buried,  and  the  wounded  carried  off,  from  between  the  lines. 
A  few  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city,  It  had  become  evident  that  the 
rebel  intrenchments  were  too  strong  to  bo  carried  by  direct  assault.  And 
now,  in  good  eamestj  commenced  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Kichmond. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

THE    MAKCH    FROM    SAVANNAH    TO     GOLDSEORO". 

tmni  TanuiiiT  to  Ajl  I  IbC    ) 

Faminb  tn  Savannah — Sdreenbek  op  Chablesto"*  — Baebaeitz  op  Wbbbibes  Cavilut  — 

ElLPATBlCKS  THRCATBBED  PsTALlATIf  N  — PK^TlEBbQUB  t  ROUi  — COLrKBIA  StTBHEN-IEEEI  — 

COHPLAQftiTiO'i — Tub  Contbabamdo — HuMANiiy  OP  &CKBEAL  Sherman — Baitlb  Of  Avs- 

BYSBOBO'.— PFPIL   OP    GPNERAL    SHBRMAN — BPFB(  T  OP  THE   NffiWB   Of    LtB  B   '■LREEHIET  — 
SOKRENDBh.  or  IUl,BI(.H.^PsEUlOTIONB   OP   1  ANOET  EB&UtniNC    THE  WAE. 

When"  Txeneral  Sherman  entered  Savannih,  he  found  the  city  filled 
with  refugees  from  tlie  mtenor  oJ  the  State.  As  the  victunons  legions 
had  steadily  advanced  towards  tlie  doomed  city,  the  roads  in  advance  of 
the  army  were  thronged  with  the  inhabitants,  rich  and  i^oor,  young  and 
old,  jostling  each  other,  in  their  haste  to  enter  the  fortified  town.  The 
negroes  alone  remained  behind,  ever  eager  to  welcome  the  Union  troops. 
The  crowded  state  of  the  city  had  almost  created  a  famine  before  the 
conqueror  rode  into  its  streets. 

The  first  care  of  General  Sherman  was  to  feed  his  starving  foes.  As 
far  as  possible,  all  the  needy  were  supplied  with  army  rations,  until  !North- 
ern  charity  sent  to  them  ship-loads  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Union 
army  remained  for  nearly  a  month  in  Savannah,  resting  and  preparing  for 
another  march.  In  anticipation  of  the  general  advance,  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  was  sent,  under  General  Blair,  to  seize  a  point  on  the  Charleston 
Eailroad  near  PoeotaHgo  Creet.  The  enterprise  was  accomplished  in  spite 
of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  rebel  garrison  stationed  there. 

*'  When  the  sun  tm'na  north,"  said  General  Sherman,  "  I  shall  turn  with 
it."  Early  in  January  the  movement  towards  Richmond  was  commenced. 
General  Sherman,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  marched  to  join 
General  Blair  at  Beaufort.  The  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee,  under  General 
Howard,  ascended  the  Coosawatchie,  marching  along  its  western  banks. 
The  left  wing,  under  General  Slocnm,  consisting  of  the  fourteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Corps,  moved  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Savannali  Eiver. 
Just  as  the  army  commenced  its  march,  one  of  those  long  rain-storms,  so 
common  at  the  South  during  the  winter  months,  set  in,  swelHng  the  rivers 
to  torrents,  and  flooding  the  whole  coimtiy.  This  caused  such  a  delay 
that  it  was  not  until  the  Ist  of  February  that  the  left  wing  commenced  its 
march  along  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  General  Sherman  kept  all 
his  movements  so  concealed,  th^t  he  usually  appeared  where  least  expect- 
ed. Tlie  rebels  knew  not  where  the  impending  blow  was  to  fall^whether 
upon  Augusta,  or  Charleston,  or  Columbia.      They  were  therefore  corn- 
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pelled  to  scatter  iheir  forc^.     Yet  General  Sherman  moved  in  such  lines 
that  he  could  at  any  time  concentrate  his  army,  and  strike  at  any  point  he 


The  organization  of  the  army  was  essentially  the  same  as  heretofore. 
General  Howard,  ■with  the  corps  of  Blair  and  Logan,  led  the  right  v  ' 
General  Slocnm,  with  the  corps  of  Davis  and  Williams,  held  the  left. 
General  Kilpatrict,  who  was  responsible  to  General  Sherman  alone,  com- 
,  manded  the  cavalry.  The  left  wing,  movmg  up  the  Savannah  Eiver, 
threatened  Angusta.  The  right  wing  directed  its  march  towards  Beaulbrt, 
menacing  Charleston.  The  rebels  had  considerable  forces  in  both  of  these 
places.  M  was  not  contemplated  to  attack  either.  General  Sherman's 
strategy  would  gain  one  or  both  without  a  flght. 

As  soon  as  the  Union  ai'my  crossed  the  Savannah  !River  and  entered 
South  Carolina,  a  hitherto  undeveloped  sph-it  of  vengeance  inspired  the 
troops.  South  Carolina  was  the  nursery  of  the  treason  which  v!s.s  deluging 
our  land  in  blood.  Tli©  South  Carolinian  journals  and  public' speakers  had 
rendered  themselves  universally  obnoxious,  by  the  bitterness  and  the 
insolence  of  their  tirades  against  the  National  Government,  and  against 
the  men  and  the  institutions  of  the  Korth. 

The  country,  after  leaving  Savannah,  was  for  some  distance  but  a  vast 
lowland  plain.  Large  plantations,  with  their  surroundings  of  negro  huts, 
fringed  the  road.  The  cultivated  lands  were  almost  invariably  bordered 
by  dark  pine  forests,  whose  evergreen  heads  were  festooned  with  the 
cypress  and  wild-vine,  and  garlands  of  hanging  m<ffis,.  Not  far  distant 
eonld  almost  invariably  be  found  the  gloomy  swamp,  where  wild-fowl, 
serpents,  and  alligators  revelled  in  undisturbed  repose.  These  dismal  mias- 
matic swamps,  over  which  forever  waves  the  funereal  pall  of  pendent  moss, 
abound  along  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  South  Carolina  from  Savannah  to 
Obarleaton.  The  swamps  across  which  our  armies  had  to  force  their -mareh 
were  often  six  miles  in  width.  The  army  left  in  its  track  but  an  expanse 
of  sraoulderiug  ruin. 

The  rebel  Hardee,  acting  upon  the  snppraition  that  General  Sherman 
was  marching  upon  Charleston,  made  the  Salkehatehie  Eiver  his  chief  line 
of  defence.  The  rebel  "Wheeler,  with  his  cavalry,  had  been,  for  some  time 
before  General  Sherman's  advance,  riding  up  and  down  the  river-banks, 
destroying  boats,  burning  bridges,  felling  trees,  and  adopting  ail  other 
possible  measures  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Union  army.  At  all 
probable  points  of  crossing  rebel  troops  were  stationed,  both  infantry 
and  artiUery.  -  But  by  the  combined  energies  of  skilful  strategy  and  hard 
fighting,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  at  Whipple  Swamp.  The 
rebels  were  put  to  flight,  and  they  retreated  across  the  Edisto  Itiver.  The 
whole  army  now  pressed  forward  to  Branchville.  To  deceive  the  enemy, 
a  small  force  was  sent  to  menace  Ohari^ton,  The  railroad  was  struck 
both  above  and  below  Branchville,  and  thus  that  very  important  centre, 
from  which  Augusta,  Charleston,  and  Columbia  could  be  alike  threatened, 
was  almost  surrounded.  Beauregard,  who  was  in  command  at  that  point, 
hastily  evacuated  the  post,  and  retreated  towards  Columbia.  Charleston 
was  thus  left  helple^     Our  army  ooidd  sweep  down  the  railroad  track, 
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and  take  the  city  hj  storm,  or,  by  cutting  off  all  its  supplies,  speedily  starve 
it  into  Burrender.  Capitulation  hence  became  inevitable.  On  tte  lOtli  of 
February,  the  city  which  had  so  long  been  the  hot-bed  of  treason  and 
rebellion,  was  compelled  to  strike  the  Confederate  flag,  and  raise  the  Stars 
and  Strips. 

The  fall  of  Charleston  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. ■  The  ineolence  of  the  South  Carolinian  rebels,  and  their  haughty 
assumption  of  superiority  ovei-  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  disgusted  even  the 
Confederates.  Neither  Georgians  nor  North  Carolinians  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  pleasure  with  which  they  saw  South  Carolina  humbled.  But  such 
a  seri^  of  wonderful  victories  as  were  now  accompanying  the  National 
arms  was  eclipsed,  and  almost  forgotten,  in  the  brilliance  of  the  evenfe 
which  rapidly  followed. 

As  our  troops  entered  the  ill-fated  city,  which  for  years  had  been 
writhing  under  the  chastisement  of  the  National  arms,  the  spectacle 
presented  was  impressive  and  solemn  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express, 
A  wasting  conflagration  had  laid  a  large  portion  of  the  once  beautiful 
city  in  ashes.  A  terrific  bombaidment,  by  such  mis'siles  of  war  as  never 
before  were  hurled,  had  spread  indescribable  devastation  far  and  wide. 
Houses,  churches,  long  ranges  of  stores,  were  utterly  demolished.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  limits  of  the  town  were  hiiddled  together 
in  the  outskirts,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bombai'dment  of  our  batteries  ahd 
gunboats.  Weeds  choked  the  streets  and  avenues.  The  crime  of 
Charleston  had  been  great,  and  correspondingly  great  had  been  her  pun- 
ishment. Thousands  of  negroes  had  been  gathered  into  the  city  from  the 
plantations  for  leagues  around,  to  prevent  their  escaping  to  the  Union 
army.  These  poor  people  here,  as  everywhere  else,  welcomed  the  Na- 
tional troops  with  extravagant  testimonials  of  gratitude  and  joy: 

The  foragers,  or,  aa  they  were  sometimes  called,  smoke-house  rangers, 
or  bummers,  constituted  a  very  important  element  of  the  army.  It  was 
their  mission  to  sweep  the  country  in  all  dhections  for  food  and  forage. 
They  were  generally  mounted  upon  mules,  without  saddles,  upon  whose 
backs  they  could  bind  their  burdens.  They  went  in  squads,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  repel  any  small  ibrce  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  at  times  these 
bands  would  concentrate  and  attack  the  foe  with  most  desperate  valor. 
As  the  array  was  approaching  Ifedway,  a  bummer  galloped  up  to  General 
Howard,  and  shouted— 

"  I  say,  general,  the  bummers  have  taken  tlie  railroad,  and  are  in  line 
of  battle  to  hold  it.     If  you'll  only  hurry  up,  I  reckon  we'll  keep  it," 

The,  general  did  "  hurry  up,"  and  helped  disperee  quite  a  formidable 
force  of  "Wheeler's  cavalry.  These  bummers  became  wonderfully  sagacious 
in  discovering  where  cattle  were  concealed,  or  where  edibles  or  valuables 
of  any  kind  had  been  buried.  It  is  said  that  generally  they  applied  the 
torch  to  the  store-houses  which  they  had  emptied :  thus  smouldering  ruins 
were  left  in  the  track  of  that  great  army  which  the  rebellion'  had  called 
into  being. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  had  fairly  brought  up  his  troops  to  the 
line  of  railroad  which  runs  from  Augusta  to  Charleston,  leaving  Augusta 
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unassailed  upon  bis  left,  he  ordered  his  army  to  press  rapidly  forward  due 
north  to  Orangeburg.  This  town  was  on  the  east  bank  of  tbe  North 
Edisto  Kiver,  on  tbe  direct  road  to  Columbia,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from 
BriiucbTjlie.  A  bridge  crosses  tbe  Edisto  at  the  city.  Behind  this  bridge 
the  rebels  made  a  stand,  haying  a  battery  in  position,  well  protected  by 
earthworks.  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  who  led  the  advance,  fell  upon  them 
in  a  very  gallant  assault.  The  rebels,  driven  from  the  bridge,  fought 
furiously  behind  their  parapet.  Generals  Mower  and  Force,  while  the 
battle  was  raging,  crossed  their  divisions  two  miles  lower  down  on  pon- 
toons. When  the  rebels  saw  the  Union  banners  on  their  own  side  of  the 
stream,  rapidly  approaching  on  their  flank,  they  abandoned  every  tiling, 
and  fled  precipitately  to  Columbia. 

Orangeburg  was  a  pretty  place,  containing  a  population  of  aboiit  two 
thousand.  It  was  built  on  a  gentle  swell  of  land,  the  fij^t  which  had  been 
encountered  since  leaving  Savannah.  It  was  but  ninety  miles  west  of 
Charleston,  on  the  railroad  to  Columbia,  and  had  been  quite  a  fashionable 
summer  retreat,     A  correspondent  accompanying  the  army  wi'ites  :— 

"  "When  I  reached  the  city  it  was  in  flames.  Our  men  say  that  they 
found  several  houses,  in  which  cotton  was  stored,  on  flre  when  they  entered 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  town  was  soon  in  flames,  and,  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  one  heap  of  ashes. 

"  The  tasteful  churehca,  with  their  tall  steeples,  and  about  fifty  private 
houses,  alone  eseaped.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  was  also  consumed.  It 
was  a  sad  sight,  n^xt  morning,  to  witness  the  smoking  ruins  o?  tlie  to^vTl— 
the  tall,  black  cllimneys  looking  down  upon  it  like  funeral  mutes — and  to 
see  old  women  and  children,  hopeless,  helple^,  almost  frenzied,  wandering 
amidst  the  desolation."  * 

The  army  pressed  forw'ard  from  Orangeburg  by  different  routes  for 
Colum.bia.  Hero  the  rebels  attempted  another  stand  to  defend  the  capital 
of  their  State.  There  was  a  small  stream  to  be  crossed,  called  the  Gon- 
garee  Creek,  where  there  was  a  bridge.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bridge 
the  rebels  had  erected  a  tete  ds  pont,  and  a  fort  on  the  other  side.  In 
front  of  the  bridge  there  spread  out  one  of  the  much-dreaded  cypres 
swamps.  Across  this  swamp  there  was  but  one  road  to  the  bridge,  which 
was  swept  by  the  artillery  of  the  foe.  General  Charles  B.  Wood,  who 
led  the  advance,  saw  that  bravery  alone  here  would  be  of  but  little  avail. 


"  On  the  line  of  march  we  found  eighteen  of  our  foragers  murdei 


placed  in  a  tow,  side  bj  side,  and  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  clothing  of  each,  upon  which 


■ed.     Seven  of  them  w 


Otliera  were  found  by 
tbore  was  a  placard,  upon 


IS  written  in  pencil,  '  Tliia  is  the  way  we  treat  Kilpatricli's  thieves.' 
the  roadside  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.     Pinned  to  the 
which  was  written,  '  South  Carolina's  greotmg  to  Yankee  Tandiils.' 

"General  Ejipatriek  immediately  sent  a  note,  under  a  flag  of  tr 
tmg  that  'unless,  by  sunset  of  the  23d,  satisfactory  eiplanatlon  why  tl 

was  received,  ho  would  select  from  among  Wliseler's  prisoners,  in  his  hands,  eighteen,  the  aama 
number  of  men.  who  had  heon  murdered,  and  cause  them  to  be  executed.  Further,  that  he 
would  not  only  not  rostrain  his  men,  but  would  encourage  them  to  bum  every  thing  in  his  lino 
of  march,  tliat  not  a  living,  breatliing-  tiling  should  show  where  such  cowardly  scoundrels  hved.' 

"  This  brought  Wheeler  to  his  senses.    Ho  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  condemned 
it  in  the  severest  terms,  and  promised  to  turn  over  to  General  Eilpatrick  the  perpetrators  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  discovered.     The  rebel  prisoners  wero  not  hanged." — D.  P.  C 
K»-ft  Herald. 
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With  thai  quick  eye  and  prompt  judgmeut  which  are  essential  to  military 
Bnccess,  he  formed  his  plan.  Stone's  Brigade  was  sent  secretly  to  the  left. 
Yi^orking  their  way  through  an  undefended  portion  of  the  swamp,  they 
crossed  the  stream  and  marched  down  npon  the  rear  of  the  rebels.  The 
foe  iled  almost  without  :Ering  a  gun.  Thus  a  very  important  bloodless 
victory  was  gained. 

The  leil  wing  of  the  army  pushed  directly  on  for  "Winnsboro',  nearly 
thirty  miles  north  of  Columbia,  creasing  the  Saluda  at  Zion's  Church. 
General  Howard,  with  the  right  wing,  crossed  the  Saluda  tliree  miles 
above  Columbia,  and  marched  down  upon  the  city  from  the  north.  There 
were  no  indications  of  surrender.  Columbia  is  situated  very  near  the 
jimction  of  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  w]iich  by  the  union  form  the  Con- 
garee.  The  city  lies  upon  the  northeastern  bank  of  this  latter  stream. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  February  16th,  when  the  army  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Congaree,  opposite  Columbia.  A  fine  bridge  had  spanned 
the  river  at  that  point;  but  the  torch  of  the  rebels  had  laid  it  in  ashes. 
Our  forces  bivouacked  on  the  western  bank  of  the  stream.  The  rebels 
were  busy  through  the  night  in  throwing  shells  across  the  river  into 
the  encampment.  It  was  obsei-ved  that  the  veteran  soldiei^  paid  about  as 
much  attention  to  tho  shriek  of  the  shell  as  most  persot^  do  the  buzz  of 


General  Logan  selected  a  narrow  portion  of  the  river,  where  he  sent 
some  men  across  in.  boats,  while  others  drove  oif  the  rebel  pickets.  The 
spectacle  which  was  presented  in  the  morning  was  one  of  rare  loveliness. 
The  sun  had  risen  cloudless,  ushering  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring  days.  The  tranquil  waters  of  the  river,  the  loxoriant  groves,  the 
house-tops,  spires,  and  dismes  of  the  doomed  city  were  all  bathed  in  spark- 
ling light.  The  shadows  of  the  forest  were  spread  over  the  banks  of  the 
stream  as  the  boat  shot  across,  while  the  frequent  crack  of  the  rifle  and 
whiz  of  the  bullet  seemed  only  to  add  a  pleasurable  excitement  to  tlie 
scene. 

The  bluff  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  officer,  and  men,  resplendent  with 
all  the  pageantry  of  poHshed  weapons  and  silken  banners,  watching  eagerly 
the  labors  of  the  engineers,  as  tliey  placed  the  pontoons.  General  Sher- 
man was  tliere,  every  inch  the  soldier,  rapid  in  movement,  abrupt  in  speech, 
pacing  nervously  up  and  down,  with  an  unhghted  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Now 
he  would  sit  for  a  moment  upon  a  log,  whittling  a  stick.  His  cast-iron 
face,  though  full  of  the  expression  of  glowing  intellect,  never  betrayed  the 
thoughts  lie  did  not  wish  to  utter.  An  eye-witness,  describing  tliis  scene, 
writes : — 

"  Sitting  on  a  log  beside  General  Shennan  was  Howard,  reading  a 
newspaper,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  answer  some  question  of  Sher- 
man's, or  make  some  comment  on  some  passages. 

"Howard  always  looks  the  same — the  kind,  courteous  general,  the 
Christian  soldier. 

"  Another  of  the  group  was  Frank  P.  Blair,  with  his  strongly-marked 
features,  indicative  both  of  talent,  energy,  and  ability. 
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"  John  A.  Logan,  too,  was  there,  with  hia  darlt,  almost  bronzed  coun- 
tenance, and  iiery,  commanding  eje,  the  tnie  type  of  the  d^hing  generaL 

"  Not  least  was  General  Hazen,  the  hero  of  McAllister,  with  his  frank, 
expressive,  and  finely-moulded  head,  betoliening  the  warm-hearted  gentle- 
man, the  soldier  of  mind  and  brains. 

"  These,  with  several  other  generals,  with  a  host  of  gay  officer  and  or- 
derlies in  the  laaekground,  formed  a  group  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Eubens 
or  Vandyke." 

Colmnhia,  the  capital  of  Sonth  Carolina,  is  one  handred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Charleston  by  railway.  It  was  renowned  for  its  public 
buildings  and  its  tasteful  mansions,  which,  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  presented  an  aspect  of  almost  Oriental  luxury.  There  was  not, 
probably,  in  all  the  South,  a  city  more  beautifully  situated,  or  one  more 
highly  embellished  with  all  the  combined  attractions  of  nature  and  art. 
It  was  surrounded  by  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  verdure. 

Our  troops,  having  crossed  the  river  at  various  points,  were  advancing 
upon  the  city.  It  raanif^tly  could  not  be  defended.  As  Colonel  Stone's 
Brigade,  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  boats  and  on  rafts,  had  reached  it 
within  about  two  miles,  they  met  the  mayor  and  three  members  of  the 
city  council  riding  out  in  a  carriage  to  surrender  the  town.  A  pontoon 
bridge  was  soon  laid.  General  Shei-man,  with  his  leading  generals  and 
their  staffs,  forming  a  brilhant  cavalcade,  rode  into  the  subjugated  metrop- 
olis.- It  was  an  hour  of  triumph,  and  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ex- 
citement. The  unrelenting  traitors  had  fled  from  the  place.  The 
long-proscribed  Unionists  remained.  They  received  the  National  army 
with  joy  which  no  words  can  express.  Their  wives  arid  sisters  crowded 
the  windows  and  balconies,  waving  banners  and  handkerchiefs.  The 
negroes  were  grouped  along  the  street,  dieering,  singing,  dancing,  in 
the  wildest  exuberance  of  delight.  They  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  had  actually  come.  One  was  overheard  exclaiming, 
with  deep  emotion,  ■"  At  last,  at  last,  our  saviors  I" 

The  march  into  the  city  was  orderly.  No  plundering  or  riotous  eon- 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  was  allowed.  General  Sherman  had  issued 
very  particular  orders,  that  while  all  public  property  which  could  be  use- 
fill  to  the  rebel  army  was  to  be  destroyed,  no  private  property  was  to  be 
injured.  The  bright  promise  of  the  spring  morning  had  given  place  to  a 
clear,  cold,  winti-y  day.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  the  wind  increased 
to  a  gale. 

General  "Wade  Hampton,  who  commanded  the  rebel  rear-gnaid,  had 
collected  in  the  streets  all  the  cotton  which  could  be  moved,  and  had  set 
the  vast  mass  on  fire.  Bales  were  piled  everywhere,  with  the  ropes  and 
bagging  cut.  The  gale  blew  the  flaming  tufts  of  cotton,  whirhng  them  in 
eddies  in  all  directions  against  the  trees  and  the  houses,  like  a  storm  of 
flakes  of  liro.  Such  a  spectacle  as  was  witnessed  when  night  came,  and 
this  fiery  storm  raged  with  ever-increasing  fury,  was  probably  never  before 
beheld  on  earth,  Notwitlistanding  the  most  heroic  exeitions  of  the  soldiers, 
the  flames  spread  beyond  all  control.  Generals  Sherman,  Howard,  Lo- 
gan, Wood,  and  others  were  engaged  most  of  the  night  in  the  endeavor 
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to  Bavs  the  city  from  destmctioii.  But  it  seemed  to  be  the  design  of  Prov- 
idence tliat  the  rebels  should  be  permitted  to  destroy  themselves. 

"  I  disclaim,"  says  General  Sherman,  in  his  official  report,  "  on  the  part 
of  my  army,  any  agency  in  this  fire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  wo 
saved  what  of  Columbia  remains  nnconsumcd.  And  without  hesi-tation  I 
charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned  bis  own  city  of 
Columbia,  not  with  a  malicious  intent,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  a  silly 
Romaii  stoicism,  but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense  in  filling  it  with  lint,  cot- 
ton, and  tinder.  Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extinguish 
the  flames ;  but  others,  not  on  duty,  including  tlie  officers  who  had  long 
been  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the 
fire  atler  it  had  onco  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy 
to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina." 

It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  look  upoK  Men,  women,  and  children  fled 
througli  the  blazing  streets,  endeavoring  to  escape  the  fiames  which  were 
consuming  their  homes  and  consigning  them  to  life-long  penury.  Mothers 
pressed  their  babes  to  their  bosoms  and  fled  this  way  and  that ;  hut 
there  was  fire,  fire  everywhere.  The  sick  were  dragged  out  of  the  burn- 
ing houses  to  die  in  the  streets.  The  rebel  sick  and  wounded  were  crowd- 
ed by  hundreik  in  the  hospital.  The  flames  encircled  tliera,  and  tlieir 
despairing  shrieks  for  help,  rose  loud  and  dreadful  above  the  crackling  of 
the  flames.  But  no  help  for  a  long  time  came.  Fortunately,  the  hospital 
was  saved.  The  billowy  flames  leaped  and  roared  as  if  in  mad  glee  over 
the  carnival  of  misery  and  death. 

At  length,  the  long,  hideous  niglit  passed  away,  and  the  morning  dawned 
upon  the  scene  of  ruin.  Nearly  three  thousand  building  were  in  ashes. 
Little  remained  but  a  wi!demes.s  of  tall,  bare  chiinneys,  blasted  trees,  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  smouldering  ruins,  to  show  where  once  had  been  the  most 
beautiful,  refined,  and  aristocratic  city  of  South  Carolina. 

"  War,"  says  General  Sherman,  "  is  cruelty.  You  cannot  refine  it." 
Every  humane  heart  must  ache  in  the  contemplation  of  this  misery,  and 
which  was,  nerertheless,  but  one  of  the  minor  acts  in  the  awful  tragedy  of 
war.  When  we  think  of  these  mothers  and  maidens  and  babes,  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothera  slain  in  battle,  they  escaping  horror-stricken  from 
their  blazing  dwellings,  with  no  roof  to  shelter  them,  home,  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  all  gone,  as  we  see  them  weeping,  starving,  gathering  their  thin 
garments  around  them,  as  the  only  protection  from  the  wintry  blast,  wo 
cannot  but  execrate  those  who,  without  any  justifiable  cause,  brought  these 
woes  upon  them. 

"  The  streets,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  were  full  of  rubbish,  broken 
furniture,  and  groups  of  crouching,  desponding,  weeping  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  park  and  lunatic  asylum,  as  aifording  the  greatest  chance  of 
safety,  were  crowded  with  these  miserable  outcasts.  In  one  place  I  saw  a 
lady,  richly  dressed,  with  three  pretty  little  children  clinging  to  her.  She 
was  sitting  on  a  mattre^,  while  around  her  were  strewn  rich  paintings, 
works  of  art  and  vertu.  It  was  a  picture  of  hopeless  miseiy,  surrounded 
by  the  trappings  of  refined  taste  and  wealth.  The  Sabbath  bells  tolled 
from  the  few  churches  remaining,  but  there  was.  something  solemn  and 
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melancholy  in  tlieir  chime,  and  sorrowing  liearte  knelt  to  the  Lord  for 
hope  and  corafort," 

Some  of  the  Union  troops,  led  hy  negroes  and  escaped  prisoners,  paid 
a  visit  to  a  noted  ruffian,  who  kept  a  pack  of  blood-hounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  down  negroes  who  escaped  from  their  masters,  or  Union 
captives  who  escaped  from  their  prison.  The  soldiers  very  speedily,  with 
bullet  and  bayonet,  disposed  of  the  dogs.  Indeed,  not  a  blood-hound  was 
anywhere  left  alive  upon  their  march.  They  applied  the  torch  to  the 
bams  and  the  house  of  the  slave-hunting  wretch,  then  tied  him  to  a  tree, 
,  and  employed  some  stout  negroes  to  flog  him  in  the  moat  approved  South- 
em  plantation  style.  The  miscreant  thu3  became  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  tortures  he  had  so  frequently  inflicted  upon  Ms  helpless 
victims.    ■ 

The  rebels  were  ingenious  in  burying  their  treasures.  The  "  bummers  " 
were  equally  shrewd  in  finding  them.  In  Camden  they  unearthed,  in  a 
newly-made  grave,  a  coffin  containing  sixty  thoi^and  dollars  in  specie. 

Many  Union  prisoners  were  liberated  at  Columbia.  These,  with  thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  Government,  were  sent 
North,  Starvation  seemed  to  be  tlie  almc^t  inevitable  doom  left  to  the 
Carolinians.  General  Shermsm,  humanely  leaving  six  hujidred  head  of 
cattle,  and  quite  a  large  amount  of  other  provisions,  for  the  destitute,  again 
put  his  anny  in  motion  for  Winnsboro',  tearing  up  the  railroad'track  as  he 
advanced.  Winnsboro'  was  a  pretty  little  town,  which  was  quite  a  fa^- 
ionable  summer  resort  of  the  citizens  oL  Charleston  and  of  wealthy  plann- 
ers. Many  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  Charleston  had  fled  from 
the  bombardment  of  their  own  city  to  this  place.  A  large  amount  of 
military  supplies  were  also  collected  here. 

The  rebel  garrisons,  fleeing  before  our  victorious  army,  were  making 
great  efforts  at  concentration.  They  loudly  announced  their  intention  of 
fighting  a  desperate  battle,  and  their  expectation  of  destroying  the  axidar 
cioua  foe,  who  had  so  proudly  marched  through  the  very  lieart  of  South 
Carolina,  IS'ot  a  little  solicitude  was  felt  throughout  the  North,  lest  the 
foe  might  so  combine  as  to  stril^e  General  Sherman  an  in-eparable  blow. 
He  had  cut  loose  from  any  base  of  supphKi,  was  subsisting  entirely  upon 
the  country,  and  might  expend  so  much  of  his  ammunition  in  any  one 
serious  battle  as  to  be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe. 

But  General  Sherman  so  bewildered  them  with  feints  upon  important 
towns,  that  they  could  never  know  what  would  be  his  line  of  march,  or 
where  his  next  blow  would  be  struck.  He  now  alike  menaced  Charlotte 
and  Fayetteville  in  North  Carolina.  Beauregard  retreated  with  all  his 
cavalry  to  defend  the  road  to  Charlotte.  General  Slocum  was  ordered 
to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  this  delusion.  The  roads  still 
continued  miry,  and  the  creeks  were  flooded.  But  the  army,  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles,  reached  the  Catawba  about  the  22d.  For  many 
days  there  was  incefsant  rain,  and  the  Catawba  was  swollen  into  a  tor- 
rent a  thousand  feet  wide.  The  pontoon  bridge  was  swept  awAy,  and 
wifi  great  difficulty  was  restored.  At  length  the  river  was  crossed, 
and  the  left  wing  of  the   army  was  pii£  in  motion  for  Oheraw.      As 
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soon  as  tlie  troops  crossed  the  imaginary  line  and  entered  North  Carolina, 
there  was  an  immediate  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  citizens.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  restrain  the  men.  All  huming  and  destruction  of 
property  was  voluntarily  abandoned.  The  troops  took  only  such  articles 
as  were  needed  for  their  immediate  use.  Many  of  the  North  Carolinians 
were  found  etrong  loyalists.  Most  of  the  people  remained  quietly  in  their 
■homes,  manifesting  no  fear  of  the  army.  Old  men  with  gray  heards 
would  frequently  come  from  their  dwellings,  and  tell  proudly  how  their 
fathera  fought  in  the  Eevolution  to  establish  our  independence,  and  declar- 
ing that  they  would  do  nothing  to  dishonor  the  flag  for  which  their  sires 
had  bled  and  died. 

Our  army  still  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  with  divisions 
traversing  different  roads,  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  sweeping  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  rebels  to  obtain  any  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  movements  which  were  contemplated. 

About  noon,  on  the  3d  of  March,  tlie  Seventeenth  Corps  entered 
Cheraw.  The  rebels  retreated  across  the  Pedee,  burning  the  bridge  behind 
them.  After  destroying  the  military  stores  which  were  found  here,  the 
columns  again  moved  for  Fayetteville,  North  CaroKna.  On  the  11th 
of  March,  the  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  reached  Fayette ville. 
They  had  quite  a  shai'p  skirmish  witli  "Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  that 
covered  the  rear  of  Ilardee's  retreating  army.  During  the  12th,  13tb, 
and  14th,  the  majestic  host  swept  through  Fayetteville,  Hero  they 
destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  machinery,  which  the  rebels  had  stolen  from 
the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  All  the  rebel  forces  in  that 
region  were  now  gathering  in  the  vicinity  of  Ealeigh.  Beauregard, 
Hardee,  Johnston,  and  Hoke  were  uniting  their  separate  commands. 
Their  united  cavalry  was  superior  to  General  Sherman's,  and  the  whole 
army,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Joe  Johnston,  was  so  formidable 
as  exceedingly  to  task  General  Sherman's  miUtary  abihties. 

Fort  Fisher  had  already  fallen  beneath  the  heroic  assaults  of  Admiral 
Porter  and  General  Terry.  Wilmington  was  occupied  by  the  National 
troops.  Two  trusty  scouts  were  dispatched  to  General  Terry  at  "Wilming- 
ton, and  General  Schofleld  at  Newborn,  informing  them  of  General  Sher- 
man's design  to  march  upon  Goldsboro',  while  he  made  a  feint  xipon 
Raleigh.  On  the  morning  of  March  12th,  the  army-tug  Davidson,  ascend- 
ing the  Cape  Pear  Eiver  fi-om  "Wilmington,  brought  General  Sherman  the 
first  news  he  had  received  for  many  weeks  from  the  outer  world.  Pontoon 
bridges  were  soon  laid  across  the  river,  and'the  anny  pressed  on  its  way. 
The  weather  continued  very  bad,  and  the  roads  were  mere  quagmires.  It 
was  necessai-y  to  coirduroy  almost  every  rod  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
artillery  and  wagon  trains. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  columns  moved  out  from 
Fayetteville,  The  left  wing  of  the  army  encountered  the  enemy  in  an 
intrenched  position  on  a  narrow,  swampy  neck  of  land  between  Cape  Fear' 
and  South  Rivers.  Hardee  had  assembled  here  twenty  thousand  men, 
hoping  to  hold  General  Shennan  in  check,  until  most  of  the  rebel  army 
could  be  assembled.     There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  yet  it  was  i 
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difficult  to  cany  the  position,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  so 
soft  and  miry  that  horses  and  even  men  could  with  difficulty  force  their 
way  over  it. 

The  battle  of  Averysboro',  as  this  conflict  was  called,  commenced  about 
noon  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  It  continued  till  night.  During 
the  whole  night  there  were  skirmishea.  Through  the  whole  of  Thursday 
the  battle  raged  witK  unintermitted  fury.  Assault  after  assault  was 
repulsed  fay  the  rebels  behind  their  intrenchments.  On  the  night  of  the 
16th  the  rebels  fled,  having  lost  six  hundred  men,  while  the  Union  loss 
was  nearly  a  thousand.  Averysboro'  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Fayette- 
ville,  on  the  direct  road  to  Ealeigh,  which  is  distant  about  thirty-five  miies. 
Eighteen  miles  east  of  Averysboro',  in  an  aii'-line,  there  is  the  little  village 
of  Bentonville,  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Goldsboro',  Johnston  marched 
rapidly  down  from  Ealeigh,  and  took  position  at  this  village.  Here  there 
was  another  battle  hotly  contested.  Hour  after  hour  war's  tempest  raged, 
and  no  one  eould  tell  upon  whose  banners  victory  would  alight.  Wow 
whole  brigades  of  the  Union  troops  were  driven  more  than  a  mile  through 
the  swamp.  Again  order  emerged  from  appwent  chaos,  new  lines  were 
formed,  and  the  rebels  in  their  turn  fled  wildly. 

Hour  after  hour,  through  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  the  "  fate  of 
the  day  trembled  in  the  balance."  At  night,  after  very  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  the  rebels  retired,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Union  troops.  So 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  our  loss  was  about  two  thousand,  that  of  the 
enemy  about  three  thousand.  Johnston's  entire  infantry  force  was  on  the 
field,  giving  him  probably  over  thirty  thousand  men.  By  daybreak  on 
the  30th,  several  divisions  of  the  Union  army  had  come  up.  Johnston  had 
again  made  a  stand.  Howard,  Davis,  Logan,  Blair,  hurled  their  forces 
upon  the  foe,  and  after  another  desperate  conflict,  at  night  the  rebels 
again  retired.  They  retreated  upon  Smithfleld,  abandoning  the  contest 
.for  Goldsboro'. 

General  Schofield  had  already  occupied  the  place,  ascending  fi-om  New- 
hern.  Sherman's  army,  the  next  day,  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
marclied  into  the  town,  and  joined  the  comrades  from  whom,  they  had 
been  so  long  separated.  General  Shennan  now  hurried  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Grant,  to  arrange  with  him  new  plans  of  conquest.  He 
left  Goldsboro'  on  the  25th,  and  reached  City  Point  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th.  The  two  armies  were  now  in  a  position  to  cooperate  in  striking 
those  few  last  but  tremendous  blows,  before  which  Richmond  and  the  Con- 
federacy were  doomed  to  fall.  The  n«xt  day,  General  Sherman  returned  to 
his  victorious  troops,  having  arranged  all  his  plans  to  pursue  the  rebel 
Johnston  to  Ealeigh,  and  to  demolish  or  capture  his  army. 

On  Tuesday,  April  12th,  our  columns  were  again  in  motion' towards 
Ealeigh.  Just  as  they  were  getting  under  march  on  "Wednesday  morn- 
ing. General  Saxton  and  his  staff  riding  in  advance  of  the  corps,  those  in 
.the  rear  heard  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering  from  the  front,  for  whidi 
they  could  not  account.  Soon  two  horsemen  came  galloping  down  the 
road,  waving  their  hats  and  shouting :  "  Geneeal  Lee  has  sukeendeeed 
Ills  WHOLE  Aemy  to  Genekal  Geant  !" 
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The  joyful  tidings  flew  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  In  an  instant, 
as  it  were  by  some  magnetic  impulse,  the  shout  rolled  along  the  whole 
line,  those  in  the  rear  sympathetically  catching  the  strain,  though  as  yet 
uninformed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  joyfal  ciy.  Soon  General  Couch  rode 
along  with  his  head  uncovered,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hands.  The  brigade 
commanders  assembled  their  several  brigades  by  columns  of  regiments 
massed  as  close  together  as  they  could  stand.  Then  Colonel  Moore,  with 
his  staff  officers  and  commanders  of  brigades  around  him,  read  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

"  The  General  Commanding  announces  to  the  army  that  he  baa  official 
notice  from  General  Grant,  that  General  Lee  surrendered  to  him  his  entire 
army,  on  the  9th  instant,,  at  Appomattox  Court-House. 

"  Glory  be  to  God,  and  to  our  count'ry ;  and  all  honor  to  our  comrades 
in  arms,  towards  whom  we  are  marching.  A  little  more  labor,  a  little  more 
toil  on  our  part,  and  the  great  race  is  won,  and  our  Government  stands  re- 
generated, after  its  four  long  years  of  bloody  war, 

""W.  T.  Shkkman,  Major- General  Oomm,an(ling ." 

The  scene  which  ensued  can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined.  A 
brigade  band  etruoli  up  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  But  the  triumph- 
ant tones  were  lost  in  the  tumult  of  countless  thousands  of  voices.  Hats 
were  tossed  into  the  air,  knapsacks  were  thrown  about,  soldiers  and  officers 
laughed,  cried,  and  embraced  each  other.  Some  rolled  upon  the  ground 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy ;  banners  were  waved.  It  was  a  lijpg  time 
before  this  frenzy  subsided  into  silence  and  order. 

The  troops  then  resumed  their  march.  As  they  advanced,  the  country 
improved,  becoming  more  hilly  and  dry,  so  tliat  the  army  could  proceed 
with  more  rapidity.  They  crossed  the  Neuse  two  miles  below  Smithfield, 
on  two  pontoon  bridges,  and  encamped  that  night  about  nine  miles  from 
Kaleigh.  The  next  morning  they  were  in  motion  at  early  light.  All  the 
commands,  pressing  rapidly  forward  by  different  roads,  were  converging 
towards  the  capital.  As  the  Union  army  drew  nigh,  General  Johnston, 
with  bis  rebel  army,  retired,  and  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  rode  out  to 
General  Sherman,  tendering  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

The  country  became  more  attractive,  with  cultivated  fields  and  not  a 
few  beautiftil  mansions.  Soon  the  dome  of  the  capitol  appeared  rising 
over  the  luxuriant  foliage.  Gradually  the  roads  became  blocked  up  with 
the  troops  and  trains  crowding  into  the  city.  They  passed  long  lines  of 
abandoned  earthworks,  but  no  banners  were  to  be  seen  except  those  of  our 
own  regiments  floating  gayly  in  the  breeze.  Without  iiring  a  hostile  shot 
or  littering  a  shout  of  exultation,  the  patriot  troops,  marching  to  the  gen- 
tle tap  of  the  drum,  entered  the  capital  of  North  Carolina. 

Ealeigh  was  a  beautiful  city..  It  suffered  far  less  than  any  other  im- 
portant place  which  our  armies  occupied  during  the  war.  The  city  had 
contained  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supported  several  fine 
schools.  The  university  at  Chapel  Ilill,  with  an  able  corps  of  professors, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  pupils,  liad  attained  a  national  reputation.     The 
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fine  residences  and  ornamented  grounds  bore  witness  to  the  opulence  and; 
refinement  of  many  of  ite  inhabitanta.  The  capitol  was  the  finest  building 
in  ITorth  Carolina,  and  was  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Soutli.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  upon  the.highrat 
point,  from  which  the  four  principal  streets  diverged,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south. 

As  our  troopa  entered  the  city  the  people  generally  kept  in  their  houses, 
peeping  through  the  blinds  at  the  Yankee  battalions  swarming  through 
the  streets.  As  the  divisions  of  the  grand  army  arrived,  they  took  their 
positions,  one  after  another,  within  the  city,  and  upon  all  the  main  thor- 
oughfares around  it.  We  regret  to  say  tliat  it  is  the  universal  testimony 
that,  throughout  all  the  South,  the  most  venomous  rebels  were  the  clergy 
and  the  women.  In  Raleigh,  as  everywhere  else,  some  of  the  women,  taking 
advantage  of  tbeprotection  which  their  sex  afforded  them,  insulted,  in  every 
way  in  their  power,  even  the  guards  who  were  stationed  to  protect  their 
dwelling.  Many,  however,  received  the  guards  not  only  with  civility,  but 
with  gratitude. 

Tiie  citizens  t^tified  that  Johnston's  army,  in  its  retreat  through  the 
town,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  haggardness,  rags,  and  misery,  seldom 
equalled.  The  men  all  'seem  !d  dispirited,  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  war.  It  was  the  general  impression  that  Johnston  would  not  attempt 
much  longer  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  had 
been  very  reluctantly  drawn  into  the  rebellion.  The  unintelligent  marses 
had  -been  deceived  and  betrayed.  The  arcli-traitor  Yancey,  who  possessed 
wonderful  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  had  harangued  the  multitude  all 
througli  the  State,  assuring  them  that  the  Yankees  never  would  fight; 
that  by  a  little  show  of  boldness  they  could  have  every  thing  their  own 
way,  and  that  he  would  pledge  his  honor  that  he  would  pay  all  tlie  ex- 
penses of  the  war  with  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  that  with  liis  handkercliief  he 
would  wipe  np  all  the  blood  tliat  would  be  shed. 

Late  on  Friday  evening,  April  14th,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  proposing  a  conference  with  General  Sherman,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  surrender  of  the  rebel  army.  And  here  we  mrfst  leave  General 
Sherman  for  a  time,  while  we  go  back  in  point  of  time,  and  visit  the  Bay 
of  Mobile,  and  contemplate  the  stormy  scenes  which  were  transpiring 
there. 
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The  conflict  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  in  which  the  rebel  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Fort  Morgan  was  captured,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engagements  on  record.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1864,  Admiral  Farragut 
issued  the  following  spirited  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet.  It  was 
dated  from  the  United  States  flag-ship  Hartford,  off  Mobile : — 

Geneeal  Okdee,  No.  10. 

"  Strip  yonr  vessels  and  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Send  down  all  your 
euperfliious  spars  and  rigging ;  trice  up  or  remove  the  whiskers  ;  put  up 
the  splinter-nets  on  the  starboard  side;  and  barricade  the  wheel  and 
steersmen  with  sails  and  hammocks.  Lay  chains  or  sand-bags'  on  the 
deck  over  the  machinery,  to  resist  a  pluiigiug  fire.  Hang  the  sheet-chains 
over  the  side,  or  make  any  other  arrangement  for  security  that  your  in- 
genuity may  suggest.  Land  your  starboard  boats,  or  lower  and  tow  them 
on  the  port  side,  and  lower  the  port  boats  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Place  a  leadsman  and  the  pilot  in  the  port  quarter-boat,  or  the  one  most 
convenient  to  the  commander. 

"  The  vessels  will  run  past  the  forts  in  couples,  lashed  side  by  side,  as 
hereinafter  designated.  The  flag-^hip  will  lead  and  steer  from  Sand 
Island,  north  by  east  by  compass,  until  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan ;  then 
northwest  half  north,  until  past  the  Middle  Ground,  then  north,  by  west ; 
and  the  others,  as  designated  in  the  drawing,  will  follow  in  due  order, 
until  ordered  to  anchor  ;  but  the  bow  and  quarter  line  must  be  preserved 
to  give  the  chase-guns  a  fair  range,  and  each  vessel  must  be  kept  aetern 
of  the  broadside  of  the  next  ahead ;  each  vessel  will  keep  a  very  little  on 
the  starboard  quarter  of  his  next  ahead,  and,  when  abreast  of  the  fort,  will 
keep  directly  astern,  and  as  we  pass  the  fort,  will  take  the  same  distance 
on  the  port  quarter  of  the  next  ahead,  to  enable  the  stern  guns  to  fire  clear 
of  the  next  vessel  astern. 

"  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  admiral  to  get  as  close  to  the  fort  as  pos- 
sible before  opening  fire;  the  ships,  however,  will  open  fire  the  moment 
the  enemy  opens  upon  us,  with  thar  chase  and  other  guns,  as  fast  as  they 
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can  be  brought  to  bear.  Use  abort  fuses  for  tbe  shell  and  shrapnel,  and, 
as  soon  as  within  thi-ee  or  focr  hundred  yards,  give  them  grape.  It  is 
understood  that  heretofore  we  have  fired 'too  high;  hut  with  grape-shot 
it  is  necessary  to  elevate  a  little  above  the  object,  as  grape  will  dribble 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

"  If  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  be  disabled,  their  partners  must  earry_ 
thera  through,  if  possible ;  but  if  they  cannot,  then  the  next  astern  must 
render  the  required  assistance.  But  as  the  admiral  contemplates  moving 
mth  the  flood-tide,  it  will  only  require  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  crip- 
pled vessels  in  the  cliannel. 

"  Vessels  tliat  can,  must  place  guns  upon  the  poop  and  top-gallant  fore- 
castle, and  in  the  top  on  the  starboard  side.  Should  the  enemy  fire 
grape,  they  will  remove  the  men  fi'om  the  top-gallant  tbrecastle  and  poop 
to  the  guns  below,  until  out  of  grape  range. 

"  The  liowitzere  must  keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  time  they  can 
reach  with  shrapnel  until  out  of  its  range. 

"D.  G.  Faeeagut, 
" Sear-Admiral,  Gommanding  W.  O.  B.  Squadron" 

The  city  of  Mobileis  situated  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mct'co  Dauphin's  Island  closes  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  with  the  exception  of  a  naiTow 
stiait  on  each  side.  The  western  strait  ia 
m  iccessible  hj  vessels  of  any  considerable 
size,  as  it  affords  a  channel  but  five  feet 
deep.  The  eastern  strait  furnishes  twenty 
feet  of  water.  Two  strong  forts  guard 
this  main  entrance  to  the  bay,  T'ort  Mor- 
gan is  at  the  end  of  a  long,  low,  sandy 
pomt  opposite  Dauphin  Island,  and  about 
four  milra  distant  from  it.  Upon  the 
island,  opposite  Fort  Morgan,  is  Fort 
Gimes.  About  a  mile  beyond  Fort  Gaines 
18  Fort  Powell  and  some  water-batteries. 
The  rebels  had  blockaded  the  whole  pas- 
sage between  Fort  Morgan  and  Dauphin 
Island  with  tiers  of  piles,  chains,  and  tor- 
pedoes. A  channel  abont  fifteen  hundred 
yards  in  width  was  left,  through  which 
their  blockade-runners  could  pam  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  Augiist  that 
the  Union  fieet  was  ready  for  its  perilous 
enterprise.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  fieet 
moved  up  the  bay,  in  the  order  prescribed. 
There  were  fourteen  wooden  gunboats  and 
four  iron-clad  monitors.     Under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  the  rebel  fieet 


.  lying,  with  guns  shotted,  and  eager  for  the  confiict.     About  s 
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o'clock  the  leading  vessels  of  the  lino  came  within  reach  of  the  rebel  shot. 
Fort  Morgan  and  the  rebel  fleet  eimnltaneonsly  opened  lire.  The  rear 
ships  rapidly  closed  ap,  and  replied  first  with  the  rifled  bow-guns  and  then 
with  broadsides.  Admiral  Farragut  had  caused  himself  to  be  lasbed  in 
the  main-top  of  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  from  which  spot  he  had  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  conflict.  He  commnnioated  his  orders  through  speaking- 
tubes. 

At  forty  niinatea  past  seven,  the  leading  monitor,  Tecnmsch,  struck  a 
torpedo.  There  was  a  terrible  explosion.  The  Ul-fated  ship  instantly 
sank,  carrying  down  with  her  the  gallant  Craven,  her  commander,  and  all 
but  ten  of  her  crew.  The  few  who  were  saved  were  rescued  by  a  boat 
which  pushed  otl'  from  the  Metacomet,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  storm  of 
shot  and  shell.  The  whole  fleet  was  rnsliing  at  full  speed  to  pass  the  rebel 
forts,  receiving  and  emitting  a  terrific  fire.  The  Brooklyn  led,  as  she  had 
four  chase-guns  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  picking  up  torpedoes. 
Tiie  Oetorara  was  lashed  on  her  port  side,  and  the  iron-elad  Tecumaeh  was 
slightly  ahead,  but  between  the  Brooklyn  and  the  forfc.  The  terrible  fate 
of  the  Tocumseh  caused  a  momentary  delay  of  the  Brooklyn,  when  the 
flag-ship  Hartford,  with  the  Metacomet  laslied  to  her  port  side,  and  the 
monitor  Manhattan  on  her  starboard  bow,  dashed  ahead.  The  peril  was 
extreme,  not  only  from  the  flre  of  the  fort  and  the  rebel  iron-clad  fleet 
upon  the  wooden  gunboats,  but  also  from  the  sunken  torpedoes,  with  which 
the  channel  was  filled.  But  as  the  Union  fleet  swept  by  the  fort,  they 
poured  in  such  a  terrific  broadside  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  as  soon  to 
drive  nearly  all  the  eannoniers  from  their  guns.  It  required  hut  about 
half  an  hour  to  sweep  by  the  reach  of  the.  shot  of  the  fort. 

It  was  ten  minues  before  eight  o'clock  when  the  Hartford,  having 
passed  the  fort,  was  assailed  most  ferociously  by  the  rebel  ram  Tennessee, 
This  was  an  iron-clad,  of  such  immense  strengtli  and  power  that  the 
rebels  trusted  that  tliia  vessel  alone  would  make  short  work  with  our  whole 
wooden  fleet.  At  the  same  time  the  rebel  gunboats  Morgan,  Gaines,  and 
Selma,  which  were  directly  ahead,  opened  upon  the  Hartford  a  broadside 
raking  fire.  The  Metacomet  was  immediately  cast  oif,  and  daslied  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  Selma.  Captain  Jewett,  her  commander,  whose 
conduct  spcm-ed  the  admiral's  warmest  commendation,  in  half  an  hour 
had  the  Selma  as  a  prize,  while  the  Morgan  and  the  Gaines  were  driven 
under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  Gaines  was  so  injured 
that  she  had  to  be  run  asliore.  The  Morgan  did  not  dare  again  to  venture 
out,  but  in  the  night  escaped  to  Mobile. 

And  now  camo  the  conflict  mth  tlio  Tenne^ee,  This  rebel  ram,  which 
maintained  a  fight  with  nearly  half  our  entire  fieet,  proved  herself  one  of 
the  most  formidable  craft  ever  constructed.  Her  length  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet ;  her  armor  consisted  of  five  inches  of  soKd  iron,  composed 
of  two-and-a-haif-inch  plates,  eight  inches  wide,  crossing  each  otiier,  and 
bolted  with  one-and-three-quarter-inch  bolts.  This  was  backed  by  two 
feet  of  solid  oak.  To  add  to  her  butting  power  as  a  ram,  her  bows  had 
six  inch^  of  iron  plating  and  three  feet  of  soHd  oak  support.  Her  gun- 
room occupied  two-thirds  of  her  length.     It  was  constructed  with  a  flat 
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top,  compoBed  of  two-and-a-half  by  eiglit-inch  iron  bars,  eroascd  and  bolted 
together,  forming  a  lattice  above  the  gunners,  which  shielded  them  from 
shot  and  shell,  yet  affording  them  ventilation.  She  had  two  ports  on 
either  side,  closed  by  iron  shutters  turning  upon  a  pivot. 

In  the  action  which  ensued,  one  of  these  shuttere  was  destroyed.  It  ia 
an  interesting  evidence  of  the  coolness  of  our  gunners,  that  ten  shot  strnck 
in  close  contiguity  to  this  port,  which  was  early  discovered  to  be  the  vul- 
nerable point  of  attack.  Through  this  port  the  fragment  of  a  shell  en- 
tered, which  wounded  Admiral  Buchanan.  Nearly  iifty  shot  struck  the 
Tennessee,  but  not  one  penetratefl  her  armor.  A  fifteen-inch  shell  from 
the  Manhattan  ma,de  a  deep  indentation  in  her  ribs  of  steel,  but  the  tremen- 
dous missile  either  bounded  back  or  was  crumbled  to  powder.  The  ram 
was  armed  with  six,  seven,  and  eight-inch  rifled  guns,  of  the  Brooks  pat- 
tern— weapons  of  great  effectiveness.  In  addition  to  this  armament,  she 
was  provided  with  an  iron  prow  for  ramming.  Two  years  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  building  of  this  formidable  instrument  of  destruction.  Her 
commander.  Admiral  Buchanan,  claimed  that  her  impregnability  was  such, 
that  she  was  able  to  destroy  a  whole  fleet.  Such  was  the  formidable  an- 
tagonist which  came  rashing  down  at  her  utmost  speed  to  butt  in  the  side  , 
of  the  wooden  flag-^hip  Hartford, 

Admiral  Farragut  immediately  signalled  the  monitors  and  several  of 
the  wooden  gunboats  to  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with  their  guns,  biit 
bows  on  at  full  speed,  to  crush  in  her  coat  of  mail.  Then  commenced  one 
of  tlie  fiercest  and  most  extraordinary  naval  combats  on  record.  The 
Monongahela,  Commander  Strong,  was  the  firat  vessel  that  struck  her. 
But  instead  of  -injuring  her  adversary,  the  Monongahela  tore  off  her 
own  iron  prow  and  cutwater.  The  Lackawanna,  Captain  Marchand,  then 
dashed  down  at  full  speed,  striking  fahly  tlie  sides  of  her  adversary.  The 
monster  ram  seemed  seareely  to  notice  the  blow,  but'  the  Lackawanna  cut 
and  crushed  her  own  stem  to  the  plank  ends,  for  a  distance  of  three  feet 
above  the  water's  edge.  The  flag-ship  Hartford  then  came  down  in  ma- 
jestic strength.  The  Tennessee  shifted  her  helm,  the  blow  of  the  Hart- 
ford glancing  harmless.  But  as  the  flag-ship  r^ped  along  the  sides  of 
the  Tennessee,  with  the  muzzles  of  her  guns  almost  touching  her  adver- 
sary, she  poured  in  upon  the  rebel  a  whole  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid 
shot.  They  apparently  produced  about  as  much  impression  as  so  many 
peas  from  the  pop-gun  of  a  school-boy.  The  iron-clad  monitors  were 
cumbrous  and  worked  slowly,  but  as  they  hurled  against  the  sides  of  their 
adversary  their  fifteen-inch  shot,  these  tremendous  missiles  caused  the  ram 
to  shiver  and  groan,  though  still  its  rhinoceros  hide  was  not  pierced.  And 
now  the  Hartford  collects  her  strength  for  another  plunge.  It  was  a  sub- 
lime volcanic  scene  of  sulphurous  clomls,  with  rush,  and  flash,  and  roar — 
a  hundi-ed  guns  emitting  their  thunders,  and  the  bay  lashed  into  foam  by 
shot  and  shell.  The  parapet  of  the  fort  was  crowded  with  spectators,  gaa- 
ing  upon  the  wondrous  spectacle — a  single  ship  contending  against  a  whole 
fleet. 

As  the  Hartford  bore  down  again  at  tlie  top  of  hei'  speed  upon  the 
ram,  the  Lackawanna  unfortunately  ran  into  the  flag-ship  just  forward  of 
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the  mizen-mast,  cutting  her  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water's  edge. 
The  two  ships  were  speedily  disentangled,  and  bore  down  upon  the  foe. 
The  battering  and  pounding  which  the  ram  had  received  had  deranged  the 
shuttera  of  her  ports,  so  that  tbree  of  them  could  not  be  opened.  One  bad 
been  blown  away,  and  the  fire  which  penetrated  the  port  was  so  terrific  that 
the  gunners  could  not  work  their  piece.  Thus  for  some  time  the  Tennes- 
see, while  hammered  by  rams  and  povmded  by  shot,  bad  not  fired  a  gun. 
She  was  now  indeed  sore  beset.  The  monitor  Chickasaw  was  under  her 
stem,  assailing  her  with  an  incessant  fire  from  her  ponderous  cannon.  The 
Ossipee,  Monongahela,  and  Lackawanna  were  bearing  down  to  strike  her 
simultaneous  and  crashing  blows.  Her  smoke-stack  had  been  shot  away ; 
her  port-shuttera  were  jammed ;  her  only  remaining  available  gun  was 
silenced.  No  longer  could  the  rebel  maintain  the  unequal  contest,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  she  ran  up  the  white  flag.  Thus  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Mobile  Bay,  having  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours,  tenninated  in  the 
entire  triumph  of  the  tinion  army.  The  rebel  flag  still  floated  over  the 
parapets  of  Fort  Morgan,  but  the  rebel  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  we  had 
obtained  such  vantage-ground  as  to  render  the  speedy  fall  of  the  fort  quite 
certain.  ' 

Admiral  Buchanan,  of  the  rebel  ram,  lost  a  leg,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  shot  which  entered  through  the  one 
only  open  port-hole.  Admiral  Parragut,  in  his  oflicial  report,  in  speaking  - 
of  hia  officers  who  merited  special  commendation,  says:— - 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  con- 
duct of  Acting  Ensign  Henry  C.  fields,  of  the  Metacomet,  who  had 
charge  of  the  boat  sent  from  that  vessel  when  the  Tecimiseh  sank.  He 
took  her  in  under  one  of  the  most  galling  fires  I  ever  saw,  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  from  death  ten  of  her  crew,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort.  The  commanding  officers  of  all  the  vessels  who  took  part  in  the 
action  deserve  my  warmest  commendation.  Our  iron-clads,  from  their 
slow  speed  and  bad  steering,  had  some-difficulty  of  getting  into  and  main^ 
taining  their  position  in  line  as  we  passed  the  fort ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
encounter,  from  the  same  cause,  were  not  a^  eifective  as  I  could  have 
desired.  But  I  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  Lieutenant-Commander 
Perkins,  who,  though  he  had  orders  from  the  Department  to  return  North, 
volunteered  to  take  command  of  the  Chickasaw,  and  did  his  duty  nobly. 
The  Winnebago  was  commanded  by  Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  who 
volunteered  for  that  position.  His  vessel  eteers  very  badly,  and  neither  of 
his  turrets  will  work,  which  compelled  him  to  bam  his.  vessel  every  time 
to  get  a  shot,  so  that  he  could  not  fire  very  often,  but  he  did  the  best  under 
the  circamstances.  The  Manhattan  appeared  to  work  well,  though  she 
moved  slowly.  Commander  Nicholson  delivered  his  fire  deUherately,  and, 
as  before  stated,  with  one  of  his  fitteen-inch  shot  broke  tbrougb  tbe  armor 
of  the  Tennessee,  with  its  wooden  backing,  though  the,  shot  iteeli'  did  not 
enter  the  vessel.  The  Hartford  was  commanded  by  Captain  Percival 
Drayton,  who  exhibited  throughout  that  coolness  and  ability  for  which  he 
ha^  been  long  known  to  his  brother  officers.  He  is  the  fleet  captain  of  my 
squadron,  and  one  of  more  determined  energy,  untiring  devotion  to  duty, 
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and  zeal  for  the  service,  I  do  not  think  adorns  any  navy.  Lieutenant 'J. 
Crittenden  Watson  lias  been  brought  to  your  notice  in  former  dispatches. 
During  tlie  action  ho  was  on  the  poop,  attending  to  the  signals,  and  per- 
formed his  duties,  as  might  bo  expected,  thoroughly.  He  is  a  scion  worthy 
of  the  noble  stodc  he  sprang  from.  My  secretary,  Mr,  lEcKinley,  and 
Acting  Ensign  II.  H.  Erownell,  were  also  on  the  poop,  the  latter  talking 
notes  of  the  action,  a  duty  wliich  he  performed  with  coolness  and  accuracy. 
Two  other  acting  ensigns  of  my  staff,  Mr.  Bogert  and  Mr,  Higginbotham, 
were  on  duty  in  the  powder  division,  and  exhibited  zeal  and  ability.  The 
latter,  I  regret  to  add,  was  severely  wounded  by  a  raking  shot  from  the 
Tennessee,  when  we  collided  with  that  vessel,  and  died  a  few  hours  after. 
Mr.  Higginbotham  was  a  young  married  man,  and  has  left  a  widow  and 
one  child,  whom  I  commend  to  the  kindness  of  the  Department.  Lieuten- 
ant A.  E.  Yates,  of  the  Augusta,  acted  as  an  additional  aid  to  me  on  board 
the  Hartford,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  transmission  of  orders.  The 
last  of  my  staff  to  whom  I  wotdd  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  is 
not  the  least  in  importance.  I  mean  Pilot  Martin  Freeman,  He  has  been 
ray  great  reliance  in  aU  difficulties  in  his  hne  of  duty.  During  the  action 
he  was  in  the  main-top,  piloting  the  ships  into  the  bay.  He  was  cool  and 
brave  throughout,  never  losing  his  self-possession. 

"  Before  closing  this  report  there  is  one  otlier  ofEcer  of  my  squadron  of 
whom  I  feci  bound  to  speak :  Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins,  of  the  Richmond, 
who  was  formerly  my  chief-of-etaff.  He  is  also  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  second  dividon  of  my  squadron,  and  as  such  has  shown  ability, 
and  tlie  most  untiring  zeal.  He  carries  out  the  spirit  of  one  of  Lord  Col- 
lingwood's  beat  sayings,  '  not  to  be  afi-aid  of  doing  too  much.  Those  who 
are  so,, seldom  do  enough.' " 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  dtu-ing  which  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan,  by  the  combined  energies  of  a  land  force 
tinder  General  Granger  and  of  the  fleet.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  June,  the  bombardment  began  from  the  shore  batteri^,  and  from 
the  fleet  inside  and  outside  tho  bay.  For  twenty-four  hours  a  continuous 
flre  was  kept  up  of  such  sublime  magnitude,  as  deeply  to  impress  even 
those  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  At  eight  o'clock  in  tho  evening  the 
citadel  within  the  fort  took  fire.  Cheered  by  these  indications  of  success, 
the  bombardment  was  pressed  with  redoubled  energy.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  loud  explosion  took  place,  and  at  half-past  six  the  wliite  flag 
was  displayed  on  the  fort.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  brief  and  deci- 
sive. They  were,  "  that  the  fori",  its  garrison,  and  all  public  property 
should  be  surrendered  unconditionally,  before  two  o'clock  that  day." 
General  Richard  L.  Page,  the  rebel  commander,  assented  to  these  terms. 
He,  however,  and  his  associate  rebel  officers,  disgraced  themselves  by  con- 
duct to  winch  men  of  honor  would  not  have  stooped.  After  the  rebel 
officers  had  been  assembled,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  surrender,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  employed  the  few  preceding  hours  in  spiking  the 
guns,  breaking  the  gun-carriages,  and  in  destroying  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions.  General  Page,  and  several  of  his  officers,  had  no  swords  to 
deliver  up.     They  had  either  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  or  otherwise  dis- 
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posed  of  them.  Others  of  the  officera  surrendered  swords  whicli  they  had 
previously  broken.  "General  Page  and  his  officers,"  writes  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  "with  a  childish  spiteful ness,  destroyed  the  guns  which  they  had 
said  they  would  defend  to  the  last,  but  which  they  never  defended  at  all ; 
and  threw  away  or  broke  those  weapons  which  they  had  not  the  manli- 
ness to  use  against  their  enemies ;  for  Fort  Morgan  never  iirod  a  gun  after 
the  commencement  of  the  bombardment,  and  the  advance  pickets  of  our 
army  were  absolutely  on  tlie  glacis." 

In  the  following  terms,  General  Page  had  BolieitDd  conditions  of  sur- 
render, in  a  written  note  to  Admiral  Parragut  and  General  Granger : — 
"  Gbntlimen"  : 

"  The  further  sacrifice  of  life  being  unnecessary — my  sick  and  wounded 
suffering  and  exposed — humanity  demands  that  I  ask  for  terms  of  capitu- 
lation." 

In  reply  it  was  stated : — 

"  The  only  terms  we  can  make  are  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
yourself,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Morgan,  with  all  of  the  public  property 
within  its  limits,  and  in  the  same  condition  that  it  is  now." 

In  response,  General  Page  stated :  "  Your  conditions  in  communication 
of  to-day  are  accepted." 

In  the  conflict  when  passing  the  fort  by  the  fleet,  fifty-two  men  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  wounded,  on  board  the  Union  fleet. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  Mobile.  It  was  strongly  fortified.  The  rebels 
Taylor  and  Maury  held  a  garrison  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  behind 
intrenchments  which  tliousands  of  negroes  had  been  compelled  to  work 
upon  for  months.  The  main  line  of  defence  was  eight  miles  in  length, 
strengthened  with  forty-two  redoubts.  The  shallow  water  would  not  allow 
our  large  ships  to  approach  the  city,  and  the  channel  for  small  ones  was 
filled  with  torpedoes.  Bomb-proofe  and  traverses  protected  the  gunners 
along  the  lines,  which  lines,  frowning  with  batteries,  were  rendered  more 
unapproachable  by  a  ditch  extending  the  whole  length,  ten  feet  deep  and 
eighteen  feet  wide. 

The  imperious  demands  for  men  in  other  quarters  rendered  necessary 
the  abandonment  for  several  months  of  all  direct  attacks  upon  Mobile. 
The  capture  of  the  city  was  not  deemed  a  matter  of  much  moment,  since 
we,  held  the  harbor.  Indeed,  it  was  thought  rather  desirable  not  to  talce  it, 
since  the  menacing  of  the  place  held  fifteen  thousand  rebel  troops  there, 
and  thus  prevented  them  from  doing  harm  elsewhere.  But  after  Thomas 
had  effectually  used  up  Hood's  army  -at  Nashville,  and  Sherman  had  com- 
pleted his  march  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  a  Union  force, 
under  General  Granger,  forty  thousand  strong,  completely  invested  the 
city  on  the  land  side,  while  a  powerful  fleet  lent  its  cooperation  in  the  bay. 
The  rebels  fought,  as  they  ever  fought,  desperately.  Put  neither  numbers 
nor  courage  could  avail  them.  The  Union  troops,  inspired  with  tliat 
endurance  of  valor  which  seems  to  characterize  Northern  men,  pressed 
boldly  on,  through  battle  and  through  blood,  ever  gaining,  and  always 
holding  what  they  gained.    During  the  last  week  of  April,  1865,  we  lost 
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four  hundred  men.  The  conflict  was  incesaant  and  terrific.  Fort  after 
fort  we  invested.  The  enemy's  gunhoats  carried  sixty-four-ponnders.  He 
had  also  two  gnna  which  threw  shells  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds.     One  of  these  shells  killed  fifteen  of  our  men. 

By  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  preparatio"n9  were  made'  for  the  final  assault 
upon  Spanish  Fort,  the  possession  of  which  would  render  the  surrender  of 
the  city  inevitable.  The  gunboats  and  the  batteries  on  sliore  opened  simul- 
taneously their  bombardment.  The  patriot  sharpshooters  crept  forward  from 
trench  to  trench  and  from  ridge  to  ridge,  until,  hj  their  accurate  and  deadly 
fire,  they  drove  the  rebel  gunners  from  their  pieces.  During  all  the  day, 
until  midnight,  the  conflict  continued.  The  guus,  being  then  aU  silenced, 
the  rebels  surrendered.  At  two  o'clock  of  tlie  morning,  March  9th,  our 
troops  entered  the  intrench ments.  General  Canby's  report  the  next  morn- 
ing said  :— 

"Spanish  Fort  and  its  dependencies  were  captured  last  night.  We 
.  have  twenty-five  officers  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  enlisted  men 
prisoners,  and  have  taken  five  mortars  and  twentj-five  guns.  The  major 
part  of  the  garrison  escaped  by  water.  Blakely  is  abeady  invested,  and 
will  be  assaulted  to-day,  unless  the  works  are  stronger  than  I  now  believe' 
them  to  be." 

Our  monitors  and  gunboats,  cautiously  removing  torpedoes,  worked 
their  way  up  almost  within  shelling  distance  of  Mobile.  At  "the  same 
time  the  troops  formed  for  an  assault  upon  the  only  remaining  works  pro- 
tecting the  town.  The  rebel  intrenehments  were  strong,  formidably  armed, 
amply  manned,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  garrison  would  fight  des- 
perately. N^o  ordinary  ability  or  valor  could  carry  such  works.  One  man 
behind  such  intreUchments  was  equal  to  ten  men  before  them.  But 
officers  and  soldiers  were  alike  determined.  The  hateful  rebel  banner 
floated  over  the  streets  of  Mobile.  It  was  the  only  sea-port,  with  the 
exception  of  Galveston,  where  that  banner  was  still  unfurled.  Tidings  of 
a  constant  succession  of  victories  were  constantly  reaching  the  ears  of  oiu: 
soldiers,  redoubling  their  zeal.  Officers  and  men  were  alike  resolved  that, 
cost  what  it  might  in  blood  and  woe,  that  banner  should  go  down,  and 
that  the  Kational  flag  should  again  wave  over  the  city  redeemed. 
Steele  hold  the  right,  Smith  the  centre,  and  Granger  the  left.  At  the  given 
signal,  the  whole  majestic  line  swept  forward  under  a  terrific  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  gunboats.  KecklesS  of  the  storm,  they  pressed  for- 
ward, cutting  their  way  through  the  thick  abatis,  trampling  upon  the 
torpedoes,  which  exploded  beneath  their  feet,  leaping  the  ditches,  and,  witli 
loud  cheers,,  clambering  the  ramparts.  The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty 
guns  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands. 

The  rebels  immediately  evacuated  the  city,  retreating  into  the  interior. 
Oar  victorious  troops  marched  into  Mobile,, and  at  two  o'clock  of  March 
10th,  1865,  the  star-spangled  banner  floated  over  the  city  which  rebellion 
had  dishonored  and  almost  ruined,  but  which  the  patriot  army  had  rescued 
from  disloyalty  and  shame. 

The  capture  of  Mobile  merits  far  more  minuteness  of  detail  than  the 
limits  of  this  history  will  allow.     It  was  a  noble  deed,  nobly  accomplished. 
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There  was  not,  perhaps,  tliroughout  the  whole  war,  any  campaign  in  which 
there  was  displayed  higher  qualities  of  generalship  or  more  heroic  daring. 
But  should  we  attempt  to  do  Justice  to  all  individual  or  regimental  acts 
worthy  of  record,  our  narrative  would  crowd  the  pages  of  many  volumes. 

Ahont  the  middle  of  June,  1864,  Just  before  the  naval  attack  upon 
Mobile,  the  steamship  Alabama,  which  had  long  been  the  pest  of  the  seas, 
ingloriously  avoiding  all  collision  with  armed  vessels,  but  robbing  and 
burning  helpless  mereliantmeii,  was  caught  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  by 
the  United  States  steamship  Kearsarge,  There  was  no  escape  for  the  Ala- 
bama without  a  fight.  The  Kearsarge  was  vigilantly  watching  for  the 
piratic  craft,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  Alabama, 
after  waiting  in  port  five  days  to  prepare  for  the  confiiet,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  19th,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Kear- 
sarge. They  were  both  third-class  sloops-of-war,  of  nearly  the  same  arma- 
ment and  tonnage. 

The  Alabama  was  built  in  a  British  port,  anned  with  British  guns,  and 
manned  by  British  sailors,  under  the  command  of  an  American  traitor. 
The  gunners  had  been  carefully  trained  in  Her  Majesty's  practice-ship  Ex- 
cellent. Her  battery  consisted  of  eight  guns — one  one-hundred-poimder 
rifle,  one  sixty -eight-pounder  rifle,  and  six  thirty-two-pounders. 

The  Kearsarge  was  built  in  an  American  port,  armed  with  American 
guns,  and  manned  by  American  sailors,  under  the  couimand  of  an  Ameri- 
can patriot.  Her  battery  consisted  of  seven  guns — two  eleven-inch  Dahl- 
grens,  throwing  shell  and  hoUow  shot  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds,  four  thirty-two-pounders,  and  one  twenty-eight-pounder  rifle. 

In  a  conflict  of  one  hour  and  ten  minntes  the  Alabama  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  sunk  like  lead  beneath  the  waves  of  the  British  Channel.  The 
carnage  on  board  the  ship  had  been  awful.  Her  decks  were  slippery  with 
blood,  and  the  wounded,  in  large  numbei-s,  had  been  carried  into  the  hold. 
These  all,  with  many  who  were  attending  them,  went  down  with  the  ship. 
Eighty  or  ninety  of  the  survivors,  as  the  ship  was  ingulfed,  were  left 
struggling  in  the  waves.  The  Alabama  was  accompanied  from  Cherbourg 
by  an  English  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  owned  by  John  Lancaster,  After 
the  Alabama  had  surrendered  and  sank,  Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Kear- 
sarge, humanely  asked  Lancaster  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  drowning  men, 
bis  prisoners,  who  had  surrendered,  Lancaster  picked  up  Semmes,  the 
captain  of  the  piratic  craft,  and  several  others  of  the  officers  and  crew,  and, 
instead  of  placing  them  on  board  the  Kearsarge,  regardless  of  England's 
■  professed  neutrality,  steamed  off  to  Cowes,  and  set  them  at  liberty.  Here 
the  wretch  who  had  roamed  the  sea,  not  like  a  warrior,  but  like  a  pirate, 
and  who  had  committed  to  the  flames  more  than  ten  millions  of  private 
property,  was  lauded  by  English  Journals,  and  feted  by  English  merchants, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  hero  meriting  the  world's  applause.  This  act  of 
English  dishonor,  added  to  a  thousand  others  during  tlie  war,  stung  the 
National  heart  to  the  quick,  and  added  to  that  universal  spirit  of  indigna- 
tion,which  was  already  almost  irrepressible  throughout  the  land.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  community  towards  England  maybe  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  the  New  York  jonrnals,  published  at  this  time : — 
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"  It  ie  now  a  matter  of  liistorjr  that  British  agents  helpisd  to  excite  the  ■ 
rebellion  at  the  South.  Oar  rebels  are  fighting  with  British  guns,  and 
British  powder,  and  British  hcllets.  The  British  send  them  food  and 
clothing.  The  British  press  encourages,  them  to  keep  up  tlie  war.  British 
peers  are  not  ashamed  openly  to  avow  their  sjrmpathy  with  the  rebels. 
The  rebel  navy  is  composed  of  British  vessels.  When  robbing  our  mer- 
chant-ships, tliese  pirates  display  the  British  fiag,'  The  Alabama  was 
manned  by  a  British  crew,  trained  in  a  British  man-of-war.  The  rebellion 
is  a  British  institution  from  top  to  bottom." 

When  the  question  was  ^ked  Captain  "Winslow,  why  he  allowed  the 
l)eerhound  so  to  insult  the  American  flag  as  to  run  away  with  his  prison- 
ers, and  why  he  did  not  either  stop  or  sinls:  lier,  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  beheve  that  a  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Taelit  Club  would 
perpetrate  so  dishonorable  an  act ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Deerhound 
was  actually  steaming  for  England,  he  said  that  he  trusted  to  the  honor  of 
Semmes,  that  he  would  still  consider  himself  as  lawfully  a  prisoner.  Tho 
regret  of  tho  nation  was  universal  that  Captain  Winslow  had  thus  allowed 
Semmes  to  fescapo,  and  that  he  had  placed  any  reliance  in  the  honor  of  a 
man  who  had  violated  his  oath,  renounced  his  service,  betrayed  his  coun- 
try, turned  pirate  on  the  high  seas,  and,  for  two  years,  burned  and  de- 
stroyed defenceless  merchantmen,  ever  skulking  from  a  fight  till  he  could 
no  longer  endure  the  taunts  upon  his  cowardiee.  It  has  often  been  our 
duty  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  bravery  .of  the  rebel  army ;  but 
the  career  of  the  Alabama  in  cautiously  avoiding  every  armed  ship,  and 
in  plundering  and  burning  defenceless  merchantmen,  nierite  only  con- 
tempt. 

The  Eev,  A.  H,  Quint,  of  JVIassachu setts,  one  of  the  most  heroic  cliap- 
lains  in  the  United  States  army,  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Clergymen,  in  Boston,  in  June,  1865,  said,  in  words 
which  met  with  a  response  in  almost  every  patriot  heart : — 

"  "VYhen  I  was  in  the  service  of  my  country,  and  saw  ray  comrades  fall ; 
when  I  saw  friends  from  "Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  New  York,  fall  side  by 
side,  I  knew  that  they  fell  by  British  bullets,  from  British  muskets,  loaded 
with  British  powder,  fired  by  men  wearing  British  shoes,  and  British 
clothing,  and  backed  by  British  sympathy." 

Such  sins  cannot  be  forgiven  unrepented  of.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  there  is  a  feeling  of  intense  and  just  indignation  in  view 
of  the  encouragement  which  the  British  Government  and  the  higher  elates 
of  the  British  people  gave  to  the  rebels.  Such  crimes  are  not  soon  forgot- 
ten. 
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OAPTUBB    Off    FOItT     FISHER    AND    "WILMINGTON. 

(From  NoTcmbiir,  13M,  to  Ffbrnarj,  1806.) 

SAILrea   OF  THB   FliBET. — BOMBAaDMENT    AND   AS3iCI.T.— FilLURB    01'   THE  EXPEDltlOS. — VlEWa 

OP  Gbnbrals  Wevtzel  aito  Buti-bk, — Want  of  Habmoky  betwsbh  tub  Navai.  akd 
LAHDFonOES. — New  Expeditios.— Sacino  feou  Bbaujort. — Soblimb  Spbctaclb. — FcRiOus 
Qalb, — Inoidbnts  oe  ths  Bombabdment. — Valor  op  Sailoks  and  SoLLiERa.  —  HBiioisir  op 

TUB  OOMMASDEES, — TBlCMPHiKT  KeSCLTS. 

Eaeiy  in  August,  186i,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary expedition  on  a  grand  scale.  A  large  fleet,  under  Admiral  Porter, 
waa  collected  in  Hampton  Koads.  Several  montliB  were  employed  in  the 
ardaous  preparations.  It  ■was  not  until  Monday  evening,  December  12th, 
1864,  that  the  transports  and  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet,  seventy-five  vee- 
selg  in  all,  got  mider  way.  The  next  morning  the  ]ine-of-batt!e  ehipa,  the 
Ironsides,  and  the  monitors  followed.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-three 
war-vessels,  can-ying  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  guns,  and  a  large  numhei" 
of  transports,  conveying  about  ten  thousand  men  under  General  Butler, 

After  encountering  a  severe  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  the  fleet  on  tho 
lith  anchored  at  Beaufort,  in  Korth  Carolina.  The  next  day  the  arma- 
ment reached  the  vicinity  of  Port  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
the  most  formidable  fortress  which  delended  tho  approaches  to  Wilming- 
ton. Unfortunately,  a  severe  storm  arose,  which  prevented  the  immediate 
disembarkation  of  the  troops.  Several  days  were  thus  lost,  and  the  enemy 
was  enabled  to  gather  reonfor cements,  and  to  make  ample  preparations 
to  repel  the  assault.  The  violence  of  tlie  storm  was  such  that  the  vessels 
were  compelled  to  draw  off  to  sea  again,  but  reappeared  on  tlie  23d. 

It  was  not  until  noon  of  Saturday,  the  Sith,  that  the  fleet  got  into  posi- 
tion to  open  fire  upon  the  fort.  The  bombardment  was  terrific.  Thirty 
shots  a  minute  of  balls  and  shells  of  largest  calibre  fell  upon  the  works  of 
the  foe.  A  torpedo-boat  was  also  exploded  near  the  fort,  which,  however, 
inflicted  no  serious  injury.  The  bombardment  was  continued  untH  dark, 
and  was  resumed  the  itext  morning,  and  continued  all  the  day. 

Under  cover  of  this  tremendous  fire,  a  body  of  troops  was  landed, 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  storm  the  fort.  Kore  than  twenty  thousand  shots 
were  thrown  from  fifty  kinds  of  war-vessels.  The  rebels  responded  with 
only  about  twelve  hundred  shots.  The  ground  in  front  and  rear  of  the 
fort  was  torn  up  with  shells,  and  many  of  the  gnna  were  dismounted.  Still 
the  fort  itself  was  bnt  slightly  injured. 

About  three  thousand  men  were  landed  to  storm  the  fort.     But  the  at- 
tempt was  not  made,  for  reasons  stated  as  follows  by  General  Butler,  in  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Porter : — 
Vol.  II.— 34 
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"  Upon  landing  tlie  troops,  and  making  a  tlioroTigh  reconnoiasaiice  of 
Fort  Fisher,  both  General  Wei tzel  and  myself  are  ftiUy  of  opinion  that 
the  place  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  as  it  was  left  enbstantially  unin- 
jured as  a  defensive  work,  by  the  navy  fire.  We  found  seventeen  guns- 
protected  by  traverses,  two  only  of  which  were  dkrooniited,  hearing  up 
the  beach,  and  covering  a  strip  of  land,  the  only  practicable  route,  not 
more  than  wide  enough  for  a  tliousand  in  line  of  battle. 

"  General  "Weitzel  advanced  his  skirmish  line  within  fifty  yards  of  tlie 
fort,  while  the  garrison  was  kept  in  their  bomb-proofs  by  the  fire  of  the 
navy,  and  so  closely  that  three  or  four  men  of  the  picket  hne  ventured 
npon  the  parapet,  and  through  the  sally-port  of  the  work,  capturing  a 
horse,  which  they  brought  off,  killing  the  orderly,  who  w^  the  bearer  of 
a  dispatch  from  chief  of  artillery  of  General  "Whiting,  to  bring  a  light  bat- 
tery within  the  fort,  and  also  brought  away  from  the  parapet  the  flag  of 
the  fort. 

"  This  was  done  while  the  shells  of  the  navy  were  falling  about  the 
heads  of  the  daring  men  who  entered  the  works,  and  it  was  evident,  aa 
w)on  as  the  fire  of  the  navy  ceased,  because  of  the  darkness,  that  the  fort 
was  fully  manned  again,  and  opened  with  grape  and  canister  on  our  picket 
Hne. 

"  Finding  that  nothing  but  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  which  did 
not  come  within  my  instructions,  would  reduce  the  fort,  and  in  view  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  wind  arising  from  the  southeast,  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  make  further  landing  through  the  surf,  I  caused  the 
troops  with  their  prisoners  to  reembark,  and  see  nothing  fui'ther  that  can 
be  done  by  the  land  forces.  I  shall  therefore  sail  for  Hampton  Roads  as 
soon  as  the  transport  fleet  can  be  got  in  order.  Sly  engineers  and  officers 
report  Fort  Fisher  to  me  as  substantially  uninjured  aa  a  defensive  work." 

Admiral  Porter  was  not  satisfied  with  this  result.  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  commanders  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces.     Admiral  Pqrter  replies : — 

"  I  wish  some  more  of  your  gallant  felloi^  had  followed  the  officer  who 
took  the  flag  fi'om  the  parapet,  and  the  brave  fellow  who  brought  the  horse 
out  from  the  fort.  I  think  that  they  would  have  found  it  an  easier  con- 
cfaest  than  is  supposed.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  place  my  opinion  in 
opposition  to  General  Weitzel,  whom  I  know  to  he  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier and  engineer,  and  whose  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me," 

The  subsequent  statements  of  the  rebel  officers  entirely  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  Generals  Butler  and  Weitzel,  that  the  fort  was  substantially 
uninjured  by  the  navy  fire.  The  disappointment  of  the  community  in 
view  of  this  failure  was  very  great.  There  was  a  strong  disposition  to 
censure  General  Butler  for  refusing  to  attempt  the  ■  assault,  and  he  was 
soon  relieved  of  his  command.  In  his  farewell  address  to  his  soldiers,  he 
said :  "  I  have  refused  to  order  the  useless  sacrifice  of  such  soldiers,  and  I 
am  relieved  from  your  command." 

General  Grant  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  expedition, 
bnt  was  fully  convinced  that  the  fort  could  be  taken  by  direct  a^anlt. 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  renew  the  attack  by  the  same  fleet 
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under  Admiral  Porter,  and  by  a  land  force,  one-third  larger  than  before; 
nnder  General  Terry.  Fortunately,  in  tliia  ease  the  comniandei^  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  were  in  cordial  sympathy,  and  were  resolved,  that  if 
it  were  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  the  fort  should  he  taken. 

The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  after  a  rigid  examination, 
exonerated  General  Bntler  from  all  blame  in  this  affair.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  General  Butler,  with  his  transports,  went  directly  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  There  he  waited  during  three  days  of  fine  weather 
for  Admiral  Porter,  who  was  at  Beaufort,  taking  in  supplies.  By  the  time 
the  admiral  with  liis  fleet  had  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  a  rising 
storm  drove  General  Butler  with  his  transports  to  Beaufort  for  shelter,  and 
to  obtain  BuppHea,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  his  three  days'  waiting. 

On  Friday,  the  33d  of  December,  when  General  Butler  was  seventy 
mUes  distant  from  Fort  Fisher,  Admiral  Porter  exploded,  at  two  o'clock  at 
night,  his  powder-vessel,  and  then,  twelve  hours  after,  at  noon  the  next 
day,  opened  upon  the  fort.  As  soon  as  General  Butler  could  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  which  was  not  until  Saturday  morning,  he  sent  General 
Weitzel  and  Colonel,  now  General,  Comstock,  to  confer  with  the  admiral 
in  reference  to  operations.  Immediately  two  thousand  three  hundred  men 
were  landed.  General  Weitzel  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  fort,  and  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  practicability  of  an  assault.  His  testimony  before  the 
Committee  was  as  follows :— - 

"After  that  experience  [in  assaulting  military  works],  with  the  infor- 
mation I  had  obtained  from  reading  and  study — for  before  this  war  I  was' 
an  instructor  at  the  Military  Academy  for  three  years,  under  Professor 
Mahan,  on  these  very  subjects — remembering  well  the  remark  of  the  Lieu- 
ten  ant-General  commanding,  that  it  was  his  intention  I  should  command 
that  expedition,  because  another  officer  selected  by  the  War  Department 
had  once  shown  timidity,  and  in  face-of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  appointed 
a  major-general  only  twenty  days  before,  and  needed  confirmation ;  not- 
witlistandiug  all  that,  I  went  back  to  General  Butler,  and  told  him  I  con- 
sidered it  would  be  murder  to  order  an  attack  on  that  work  with  that 
force.  I  understood  Colonel  Comstock  to  agree  with  me  perfectly,  al- 
though I  did  not  ask  him,  and  General  Butler  has  since  said  that  he  did." 

Upon  this  report  from  an  officer  in  whose  gallantry  as  well  as  engineer- 
ing skill  the  most  implicit  reliance  could  be  placed,  General  Butler  de- 
rided not  to  make  an  assault.     General  Butler,  in  his  testimony,  stated : — 

"  I  will  state  what  determined  my  mind  against  remaining  on  the 
beach  near  Fort  Fislier.  I  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  instructions 
of  the  lieutenant-general.  He  had  directed  me  to  remain  if  I  had  effected 
a  landing.  If  I  had  effected  a  landing,  I  should  have  remained.  But  a 
landing  requires  sometliing  more  than  to  land  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  out  of  six  thousand  five  hundred,  on  a  beach,  with  nothing  hut 
forty  rounds  in  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  where  their  supplies  would  be 
driven  off  the  first  storm,  I  did  not  think  that  was  a  landing  within  my 
instructions ;  therefore  I  deemed  it  much  better  for  the  country  to  with- 
draw, as  I  did ;  that  it  was  much  less  risk,  and  much  better  for  the  future ; 
for,  if  it  was  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  bold  the  line  of 
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communicatioii  from  Maaonborough  Inlet  down  to  Tort  Tisher ;  and,  if  . 
they  could  be  spared  from  the  anniea  around  Eichmond,  could  be  Bent 
down  there,  where  they  could  go  in  with  six  feet  of  water,  and  from  thence 
operating  against  Fort  Fisher,  they  could  come  prepared  for  a  siege  and 
remain  there. 

"  By  going  away,  I  would  draw  off  the  enemy's  attention.  If  I  re- 
mained there,  it  would  keep  his  forces  concentrated  at  that  point;  and  if 
I  was  driven  away  hy  the  storm  that  was  coining  up,  then  I  should  lose 
the  men  I  had  landed.  I  acted  for  the  best,  according  to  the  light  I 
had." 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  with  the  following  words  :— 

"  It  will  he  observed  from  the  testimony  that  there  are  several  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  expe-ditions.  In  the  case  of  the  first  expe- 
dition, while  the  navy  were  prompt  and  active  in  the  bombardment  and 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  cordiality  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  arras  of  the  service,  which  must  have  seriously  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  then'  joint  action.  The  testimony  of  officers  and  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Department,  herewith  submitted,  are  referred  to  by 
your  committee  as  containing  ample  evidence  of  that  fact.  In  the  second 
expedition  no  such  feeling  was  manifested,  but  the  most  cordial  spirit  of 
cooperation  appears  to  have  actuated  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  to  that  may  be  attributed  the  success  which  attended  their 
efforts. 

"  In  the  case  of  tlie  first  expedition,  the  homhardment  by  the  fleet  does 
not  seem  to  have  seiiously  impaired  the  efliciency  of  the  fort.  But  few  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort  were  injured,  and  the  garrison  seems  to  have  siiffered 
but  small  loss.  In  the  ease  of  the  second  expedition,  the  bombardment 
was  far  more  effective.  Almost  every  gun  was  disabled  on  the  side  of  the 
fort  where  the  army  made  its  assault,  and  the  contest  was  more  of  the 
character  of  infantry  fighting  on  both  sides,  than  a  contest  between  infantry 
on  the  one  side  and  a  heavily-armed  military  work  upon  the  other.  And 
the  assault  by  the  sailors  and  marines,  though  novel  in  its  character  and 
successful  in  its  immediate  results,  doubtless  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
tlie  army  by  its  very  novelty,  and  the  diversion  it  created  in  the  operations 
of  the  garrison  of  the  fort. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  say,  ffom  all  the  testimony 
before  them,  .that  the  determination  of  General  Butler  not  to  assault  the 
fort  seems  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  all  the  facts  and  cireumstancea 
then  known  or  afterwards  ascertained." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ith  of  January,  the  new  expedition  was 
preparing  to  leave  Fortress  Monroe.  A  small  fleet  of  transports  rapidly 
steamed  up  James  River  to  Bermuda  Himdred,  Here,  in  the  evening, 
they  took  on  board  the  soldiers  who  were  to  compose  the  land  force,  and 
in  the  night  returned  down  the  river  to  their  anchorage  at  Point  Comfort. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-one  steamers  of  various  sizes,  but  all  admi- 
rable sea-boats,  capable  of  weathering  any  ordinary  storm.  Admiral  Por- 
ter was  in  command.  The  land  force  was  under  General  Terry,  whose 
subordinate  generals  were  veteran  soldiers,  experienced  in  all  war's  periL^, 
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prompt  in  any  emergency.  General  Terry  on  many  a  field  of  blood  had 
won  renown.*  General  Adelbert  Ames,f  an  accomplislied  scholar,  from 
West  Point,  was  a  man  of  true  lieroie  mould.  A  braver  soldier  never  led 
a  column.  General  Paine,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps,  was  one 
whom  no  perplexities  could  bewilder,  and  no  dangers  appal!.  General 
Grant  was  well  aware  that  the  expedition  upon  which  be  was  sendini-; 
these  troops  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  war.  With  his  custom- 
ary sagacity  he  had  selected  his  agents  to  perfoi'oi  the  heroic  deed. 

The  transports  reached  tlieir  anchorage '  at  Old  Point  Comfort  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  At  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  agaia  under  way,  steaming  out  of  the  magnificent  harbor, 
into  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  wind  was  blowing  freshly  at  the  time,  with 
every  appearance  of  a  storm ;  but  before  the  day  dawned  nearly  eveiy 
steamer  had  rounded  the  point  of  Cape  Plenry,  and  had  disappeared  on 
their  Southern  voyage.  With  the  rising  sun  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale 
from  the  southeast,  directly  ahead.  The  enormous  billows,  driven  with 
almost  tornado  fury  against  the  bows  of  the  steamers,  greatly  retarded 
their  progress.  As  evening  approached  the  gale  became  so  violent  that  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  to  attempt  to  double  Cape  Hatteraa  with  many  of  the 
smaller  transports,  and  they  accordingly  hove-to,  to  ride  out  the  tempest 
nortli  of  the  stormy  cape.  After  a  few  hours  the  wind  suddenly  whirled 
round  to  the  northwest,  beating  down  the  angiy  sea,  and  pi-esenting  a 

*  Mnjor-Gcncral  Alfred  Howe  Terry  is  a  citizen  of  New  Haven,  Oonneotieut.  He  was  bom 
in  1828,  and,  at  Uie  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  was  a  lawyer  in  Ms  native  city.  The  uplifting  of 
tim  banner  of  the  reb^ion  called  liim,  like  a  true  patriot,  from  the  ofBce  to  the  Quid.  A  naturnl 
taste,  perhaps  an  inBtinct  of  perils  to  come,  had  led  him  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  military  sci- 
ence. He  coDnnecced  his  active  career,  which  he  lias  .passed  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and 
his  country,  by  recruiting  the  Second  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  over  which  he  was 
commisaoned  colonel  At  Bull  Run,  at  Port  Royal,  nt  Pulsski,  Colonel  Terry  won  much  renown, 
lii  April,  1S62,  in  aoknowledgmeut  of  his  marked  ability,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
At  Focotaligo,  in  the  conflicts  on  the  Jiunes  and  Morris  Islands,  be  roEO  to  a  'SalAoasl  reputation, 
lu  February,  1864,  he  wys  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  Department 
of  the  South.  Soon  alter  ho  was  transferred  t<)  Virginia,  to  operate  against  Richmond.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  a  sagacious  judge  of  charaeter.  Ho  solucted  General  Terry,  now  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  to  lead  the  land  force  in  the  grand  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  'the 
result  proves  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  "In  physical  appearance  General  Terry  is  a  trifle  over 
Bis  feet  in  height,  very  slim,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  wilh  a  large  head,  brown  h^i-,  and  bhi« 
ejeSi  He  is  a  poraon  of  gantlo  manners  and  ready  intallect.  In  the  profession  of  law  he  was  as 
rapidly  rising  in  eminence  as  he  hss  since  risen  in  the  profession  of  arms,"  The  heroism  of 
his  attaek  on  Port  Fisher  secured  for  liim  the  position  of  major-general  in  tho  United  States  Army. 

\  Qflusral  Adalbert  Ames  was  horn  in  Maine,  and  entered  the  Military  .dcademy  at  West  Point 
in  1858.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  induced  the  Government  to  transfer  his  whole  claas  U>  the 
field,  in  advance  of  the  regular  order  of  gi'aduation.  In  May,  ISBl,  ho  was  commissioned  first 
,  lieutenant  in  tho  United  States  Artillery.  Under  General  McCleUan  lie  participated  in  tho  aege 
of  Yorktuwn,  and  for  distinguished  service  was  brevettod  captain.  For  gallantry  displayed  at 
Gamett's  Farm  and  Malvern  Hill,  he  wasbrovetted  major  in  July.  A  fewdsys  after  this  ho  was 
commissioued  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers.  His  regiment,  numbHring  nine  imndred 
and  seventy-cine  men,  was  one  of  which  any  offieor  might  be  proud.  Colonel  Ames  possessed 
all  the  soldierly  qualities  which  could  entitle  him  to  command  such  a  body  of  men.  Rapidly  gi^n- 
in^  In  reputation  for  both  ability  and  bravery  at  Brandy  Station,  Cold  Harbor,  and  many  otlior  a 
bloody  field,  he  repeatedly,  in  tho  heat  of  the  war,  took  command  of  a  whole  division  of  one  of 
flie  army  corps.  He  was  always  found  equal  to  any  emei-gency,  and  roeo  rapidly  to  a  National 
reputation  in  his  soldierl^jt  career.  In  April,  1EG4,  he  was  conimissicned  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.     General  Ames  is  a  younj  man,  but  a,  veteran  soldier. 
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smooth  expanse,  over  wLieh  the  steamers  rapidly  glided  towards  Beaufort, 
JTortli  CaroUna. 

"When  they  arrived  at  this  beautiful  liarhor,  over  which  I^'ort  Macon 
holds  eleni  sentinel,  they  found  Admiral  Porter,  with  his  cooperating  fleet 
of  gunboats,  was  already  there.  A  more  formidable  armadanever  set  forth  to 
avenge  a  nation's  wrongs.  There  were  nineteen  transports,  conveying  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  men.  There  were  also  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion over  forty  of  the  most  potent  ships  of  war  modern  art  could  construct, 
most  of  them  invulnerable  in  tlieir  coats  of  mail,  and  armed  with  the  most 
ponderous  weapons  of  desti'uction  that  human  still  could  devise.  It  was 
Sunday,  January  0th,  and  the  scene  of  peace  and  loveliness  presented  to  the 
eye  on  the  stiLL  waters  of  that  spacious  harbor  surpasses  description : 

"Sweet  dBf,  so  stUl,  m  calm,  so  bright, 
.The  bridal  of  tha  earth  and  sky." 

As  the  afternoon  sun  was  gloriously  sinhing  behind  the  western  forest, 
Beaufort  was  seen  reposing  in  beauty  on  the  right,  for  "  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  tlie  view."  On  tho  left  rose  the  frowning  walls  of  Fort 
Macon  bristling  with  artillery,  while  far  up  the  harber  appeared  the  little 
hamlet  of  Morehead  City,  now  just  rising  to  importance.  Beyond  and 
around  swept  apparently  the  interminable  forest  of  North  Carolina  pines. 
Turning  your  eyo  seaward,  you  beheld  tliat  long,  narrow  tongue  of  land 
which  runs  along  the  whole  Carolina  coast,  and  which  here  breaks  into  an 
opening,  creating  the  point  called  Cape  Lookout.  This  barren,  sandy 
strip  of  land,  covered  with  a  dwarfed  growth  of  tre^,  is  inhabited  by  a 
very  primitive  population,  composed  of  those  who  in  the  South  are  called 
"  poor  whites."  They  obtain  a  meagre  livelibood  by  fishing  and  raising 
a  few  vegetables.  Schools  and  churches  are  alike  rare  among  them. 
Their  lai^gnage  partaltes  of  the  simplicity  of  tlieir  condition.  One  was 
asked  the  distance  across  tlie  narrow  strip  of  land ;  he  replied,  "  It  is 
about  two  barks  of  a  dog."  Another,  in  answer  to  the  same  question, 
said,  "  It  is  two  sharp  looks,  and  a  right  smart  cliance  beyond." 

Some  of  tlie  fleet,  both  of  gimboats  and  transports,  cast  anchor  outside 
of  the  bar,  but  they  alike  rode  through  the  night  almost  motionless  at  their 
moorings  upon  the  glassy  sea.  Clouds  had  gathered  in  the  sky  as  tho 
Monday  morning's  sun  rose  from  the  waves ;  but  gradually  the  sun  dis- 
peised  tlie  clouds,  and  another  beautiful  day  smiled  upon  the  voyagers. 
Some  of  the  transports  had  been  delayed  by  the  stonn,  and  Monday  was 
necessarily  lost  in  waiting  for  their  arrival,  and  in  attending  to  sundry 
preliminaries  of  the  great  fight  soon  to  ensue:  Those  who  were  ready  to 
proceed  were  impatient  of  this  delay,  when  bright  skies  and  smooth  seas 
seemed  to  invite  tliem  onward. 

Tuesday  morning,  tiie  10th,  dawned  less  propitious.  The  wind  had 
changed  to  tho  southeast,  and,  blowing  very  freshly,  was  rolling  in  massive 
billows  from  the  open  sea.  A  drizzling  rain,  with  gathering  clouds  and  a 
dense  haze,  gave  indications  of  a  stormy,  wintry  day.  Immense  sheets  of 
foam  dashing  over  the  reefs  of  Shackleford  Island  shewed  how  heavy  tlis 
surf  must  be  upon  every  exposed  shore.     Clouds  of  vapor  brooded  over 
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land  and  water,  bo  tliat  from  the  centre  of  the  harbor  the  town  of  Beau- 
fort conld  not  be  seen.  All  the  signs  indicated  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  severe  storma  to  which  that  latitude,  in  that  season  of  the  year,  was 
peculiarly  exposed.  Every  thing  was  mado  enug  to  meet  tho  fcemprat. 
The  larger  ships,  rolling  in  the  angry  sea,  put  out  additional  anchors ; 
others  sought  a  more  sheltered  spot.  Many  pushed  boldly  out  into  tho 
ocean  to  ride  out  the  storm,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
treacherous  reefs  and  sand-bars.  During  the  day  the  storm  Increased, 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  brig  appeared,  running  into  the 
harbor,  scudding  before  the  gale.  Her  topsail  was  blown  into  shreds, 
and  her  ensign,  flapping  from  the  shrouda,  gave  signal  of  distress. 
Captain  Berry,  of  the  Blackstone,  immediately  hove  anchor,  though  with 
great  difficulty  in  so  stormy  a  sea,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  stranger. 
As  he  dropped  under  the  stern  of  the  brig,  and  hailed  her,  the  hoarse 
answer  eamu  back  through  the  driving  viipor,  and  over  the  waves : 

"  The  William  II,  Briekmore,  of  St.  George,  Maine,  leaking  badly, 
four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold ;  the  crew  all  beat  out." 

A  naval  tug  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  brig.  More  and  more 
furiously  blew  the  g^le.  The  ocean  was  one  vf^t  sheet  of  foam.  The 
steamers  got  up  steam  to  prevent  being  blown  ashore.  Several  were  seen 
rolling  and  pitching  fearfully  in  the  sea,  as  they  struggled  to  get  out  Irom 
the  exposed  roadstead,  where  sand-banks  were  all  around  them  in  most 
dangerous  proximity.  As  night  came  on  the  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  scene  was  awful 
On  board  the  transports  crowded  with  troops.  Every  thing  movable  was 
dashed  violently  about.  Tor  many,  there  was  no  shelter  from  the  piercing 
wintry  wind,  and  from  the  waves  which  in  showera  of  spray  swept  the 
decks.     The  discomfort  of  that  night  cannot  be  told. 

About  midnight  the  wind'  changed  a  little,  and  the  gale  seemed  to 
relent  in  its  fury,  "Wednesday  morning,  the  11th,  came.  But  it  was  a 
wintry  day: 

"  Sullen  and  sad,  "with  all  his  rising  traia, 
Vapoi-a,  and  clouds,  acd  atorms. " 

But  the  fierceness  of  the  tempest  had  so  far  abated  that  the  scattered 
fleet  began  again  to  reassemble.  The  transports  were  most  of  them  at 
anchor  off  the  bar.  At  one  o'clock  an  order  was  sent  from  Commodore 
Porter,  in  the  flag-ship  McClellan,  for  the  whole  squadron  to  be  ready  to 
sail,  assigning  to  each  vessel  its  position.  In  long  line  the  transports  were 
to  follow  the  vessels  of  war,  each  keeping  as  near  its  convoy  as  could  be 
consistent  with  safety.  Very  minute  directions  were  given  respecting  the 
order  of  sailing,  the  method  of  landing  the  assaulting  columns,  and  tlie 
position  of  the  gunboats,  iron-clad  and  wooden,  for  the  bombardment  of 
the  fort 

About  sunset  the  war-vessels  first  got  under  way,  and  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor,  to  take  their  positions  in  the  majestic  line  of  advance  upon  the 
doomed  rebel  flag.  It  was  a  magnificent  evening.  The  vapor  and  clouds 
had  disappeared.  As  tho  sun,  in  wintry  splendor,  sank  below  the 
distant  forest,  tlie  full-orbed  moon  rose  apparently  from  the  blue  wavea. 
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The  fleet  rose  and  fell  Boblimely  on  tlio  majestic  swell  of  the  sea.  From 
the  peak  and  fiag-staff  of  every  ship,  as  the  lamps  were  suspended,  suddenly . 
there  seemed  to  rise  upon  the  sea  a  populous  eity,  with  it  streets  illuminated 
by  gas-lights.  During  the  night  the  wind  died  away  to  almost  a  perfect 
calm,  and  the  swell  subsided  to  a  mirrored  ocean. 

It  was  about  seventy  miles  from  Beaufort  to  New  Inlet,  where  the  fleet, 
■which  was  to  enter  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  pass  within  the  widely- 
expanded  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  As  the  fast  steamers  would  be 
retarded  by  those  which  made  less  speed,  this  would  require  a  sail  of  about 
eight  hours.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  12th,  tlie  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind.  Tho  ocean  was  perfectly 
smooth.  In  the  clear  morning  air,  remote  objects  seemed  near.  Ocean, 
land,  and  sky  were  lighted  np  with  almost  supernatural  splendor.  Tho 
shores,  the  town,  tlie  frowning  fort,  the  fleet  all  were  bathed  in  tbe  bril- 
liant sunlight.  General  A.  II.  Terry,  who  was  in  command  of  the  land 
force,  steamed  across  the  bar,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  McClellan,  and  fired  a 
gun  as  the  signal  for  tho  transports  to  get  under  way.  Admiral  Pavid  D. 
Porter,  in  tlie  Malvern,  which  was  his  flag-ship,  took  his  imperial  station  at 
the  head  of  the  gunboat  fleet.  Before  noon  the  whole  armada  was  gliding 
swiftly  along,  in  gorgeous  array  over  the  surface  of  the  unrnflied  sea. 

Such  a  scene  of  majesty  and  yet  of  beauty,  of  peace  and  yet  of  power, 
few"  mortal  eyes  have  ever  witnessed.  The  brilliant  day,  the  mirrored 
ocean,  the  long  lines  of  the  Carolina  coast,  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  the 
right, -the  magniflcent  squadron,  with  its  vast  variety  of  vessels — mammoth 
ships-of-war,  monitors,  looking  in  the  distance  but  like  puncheons  on  a 
raft,  transports  of  almost  every  size  and  structure,  and  black  with  their 
swarming  multitudes,  flags  and  pennants  streaming  in  the  air,  with  occa- 
sional bursts  of  music  from  the  military  bands,  echoing  faintly  over  tlie 
■waveless  expanse — ah  presented  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
whoso  privilege  it  was  to  gaze  upon  it.  Tho  ships  which  led  in  the  long  line 
were  entirely  lost  beneath  the  rotundity  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  seen  by  those  in  tlie  rear.  The  flock  of  transports  was  preceded  and 
fl,anked,  at  regular  intervals,  hy  the  guardian  gunboats. 

The  monitors,  which  wore  not  built  for  swift  sailing,  were-  taken  in 
tow  to  accelerate  their  speed.  The  squadron  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  miles  an  hour.  Fort  Fisher  was  reared,  in  all  its  massive 
^rength,  on  tho  southern  point  of  a  tongue  of  land  which  from  the  north 
commanded  New  Inlet.  A  brilliant  sunset  closed  the  magnificent  day. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  four  additional  steamers,  from  the  East, 
joined  the  squadroiu  The  vessels  in  the  advance  arrested  their  speed, 
that  those  in  the  rear  might  close  up.  As  the  twilight  faded  away,  again 
the  lamps  were  swung  from  maat-heads  and  fli^-staffe,  presenting  a  specta- 
cle of  sigular  picton^ue  beauty.  Soon  the  moon  rose  in  full-orbed  splen- 
dor. At  nine  o'clock,  in  its  bright  light,  the  land  was  distinctly  visible, 
ai-id  likewise  the  blockading  fleet,  which,  for  weary  months,  had  been  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  Signal-lights,  rapidly  interchanged 
between  the  admiral's  ship  and  the  blockading  squadron  near  the  shore, 
indicated  that  some  prompt  movement  was  to  be  made. 
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Tlie  traitors,  defiantly  arrayed  beneath  tl  e  1  inner  of  treason  in  Fort 
Fisher,  had  evidently  been  aroused  Ij  the  iipillmg  spectici  which  had 
seemingly  emerged  from  tlio  bosom  of  the  sea.  An  immense  baniire, 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  tlirew  up  its  bi!lowy  flames  into  the  aky, 
illumining  the  whole  region  around,  apparently  a  beacon  to  inform  the 
rebel -hosts  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  ita  vicinity  of  the  approach  of 
the  Union  fleet.  At  eleven  o'clock  tlie  squadron  came  to  anchor  at  a 
point  where,  under  the  shelter  of  its  guns,  the  transports  could  land  the 
troops  who  were  to  stoi-m  the  fort,  immediately  after  the  ships  had  fulfilled 
their  allotted  task  of  tlie  bombardment. 

Friday,  January  13th,  dawned  beautifully,  A  bright  sun,  a  smooth 
sea,  a  refr<^hing  breeze  from  oif  the  shore,  presented  all  the  facilities 
which  heart  could  desire  for  the  momentous  operations  of  the  day.  At 
Bunrise  the  splendid  frigate  Brooklyn,  followed  by  several  other  war- 
vessels,  slowly  skirted  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and 
tossed  their  enormous  shells  into  the  forest,  and  into  every  spot  where 
rebel  troops  could  by  any  possibility  be  concealed.  To  this  assault  not 
a  traitor  gun  replied.  The  ground  having  been  thug  effectually  recon- 
noitred, preparations  were  made  to  land  the  troops.  From  all  the  ships 
and  transports  boats  were  launched,  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  Liliputian  flotilla.  With  cheers  and 
waving  banners,  and  bugle  peals,  and  exultant  music  from  martial  bands, 
the  enthusiastic  thousands  were  rowed  to  the  shore,  and  sprang  upon  the 
beach. 
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Wliilo  this  imposing  spectacle  was  passing,  another  and  a  snhlimer 
scene  was  being  enacted.  The  majostie  war-^hip  "  New  Ironsides,"  witli 
the  tiirreted  monitors,  some  with  single,  some  with  double  turrets,  de- 
liberately, defiantly,  as  though  neither  shot  nor  shell  could  harm  them, 
took  their  position  within  point-blank  range  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  opened 
upen  the  fortress  a  terrific  fire.  The  thunders  of  tlie  cannonade,  the  bril- 
liance of  the  day,  the  sublimity  of  the  scone,  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise, caused  the  blood  to  leap  in  one's  veins.  Even  the  naturally  timid 
were  made  recklessly  brave.  The  soldiers,  as  they  were  landing,  in  their 
enthusiasm  leaped  into  the  surf,  and  ran  dapping  from  the  sea,  with  loud 
cheers,  to  plant  the  National  banner  on  the  soil  which  treason  and  rebelhon 
had  dishonored.  Notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  the  sea,  there  was  as 
usual  a  swell,'  which  the  sailors  call  the  breathing  of  the  ocean,  which  in 
foamy  crests  broke  and  rolled  along  the  shore.  Thus  most  of  the  men,  in 
landing  from  the  heavily-loaded  boats,  got  pretty  thoroughly  drenched. 
Their  knapsacks  were  frequently  immersed,  and,  in  some  cases,  their 
ammunition  spoiled.  Officers  and  men  worked  with  like  eageme^  and 
alacrity.  Before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  land  forces  were  all 
ashore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  held  in  reserve. 

The  landing  was  effected  upon  a  strip  of  hard  beach  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  width,  and  five  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  The  -beach  was 
lined  by  some  sand-hillocks,  which  would  afford  very  good  natural  breast- 
works, should  the  troops  be  suddenly  attacked,  ^he  centre  of  the  tongue 
of  land,  which  here,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  mUes,  separates  the  ocean 
from  Oape  Fear  Iliver,,is  quite  densely  wooded,  and  deformed  with  awamps 
and  stagnant  lagunes.  The  troops,  thus  successfully  landed,  were  promptly 
drawn  up  in  military  order,  their  line  extending  along  the  beach  about 
two  miles.  Pickets  were  thrown  out  to  guard  against  surprise.  lu  the 
mean  time  the  boats  were  busy  bringing  to  the  shore  the  supplies  needful 
for  so  many  hungry  mouths. 

As  the  bombardment  was  progressing  fiercely,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  rebel  steamer  ran  down  Cape  Fear  Eiver  ft'om  "Wilming- 
ton. Its  long  line  of  black  smoke  was  distinctly  seen  across  the  tongue 
of  land,  and  over  tiie  low  battlements  of  the  fort,  &om  the  bombarding 
fleet.  Soon  the  paths  of  the  other  rebel  war-steamers  were  seen  running 
nervously  up  and  down  the  river.  Their  positions  were  discerned  by  the 
clouds  of  billowy  smoke  from  bituminous  coal  or  pitch-pine  knots,  which 
they  left  in  their  train.  They  were  probably  conveying  reenforcements 
to  Fort  Fisher,  and  rebel  troops  from  Wilmington,  to  watch  and  assail  the 
troops  which  had  landed. 

At  half-past  four.  Admiral  Porter  signalled  for  all  the  remaining  gun- 
boats to  move  into  position  and  take  part  in_^the  bombardment.  Thus  far 
only  the  Ironsides  and  three  monitors  had  opened  upon  the  fort.  But 
these  formidable  men-of-war  had  kept  up  a  fire  so  continuous  and  deadly, 
with  their  ponderous  shot  and  shell,  that  the  rehels  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  their  casemates.  They  rarely  ventured  a  shot  in  return.  "When 
they  did  fire,  their  aim  seemed  to  be  directed  exclusively  towards  the  mon- 
itors.     The   accuracy  with  which   their  shot  were  thrown  showed  that 
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their  guns  were  manned  by  skilful  hands.  The  fire  of  the  ships  was 
BO  incessant  that  they  were  completely  enveloped  in  the  clouds 
of  their  own  smoke.  The  spectacle  was  very  curious.  There  seemed 
to  he  upon  the  ocean  several  spots  of  dense,  dark  vapor,  flashing  with 
angry  lightnings,  helching  forth  thunder-peals,  and  hurling  forth  slii'iekuig 
missiles  of  war,  before  whose  ponderous  weight  the  solid  masonry  of  Fort 
Fisher  was  rapidly  crumbling.  One  of  these  immense  flfteeii-inch  shells 
pierced  the  eand  of  the  traverse,  and  burat  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
casemates,  killing  and  wounding,  it  is  said,  moi'o  than  fitly  men. 

But  when  all  the  ships  united  in  this  terrific  bombardment,  the  scene 
surpassed,  not  only  all  power  of  pen  or  pencil  to  describe,  but  even  of 
imagination  to  conceive.  The  flash  was  almost  a  continuous  lightning 
gleam.  The  roar  was  one  incessant  rumbling,  crashing  tliunder-peah 
The  afternoon  sun  went  down,  obscured  in  murky  clouds  of  smoke  ;  the 
twilight  faded  away ;  darkness  came— the  dai-kness  of  a  night  as  yet  with- 
out a  moon.  Still  the  tempest  of  war  flashed  and  thundered  in  deafeniug 
roar.  The  vivid  gleams  illumined  the  whole  wide  scene  mth  Imid  light. 
The  explosions,  hurling  their  Titanic  'missiles,  seemed  to  shalie  both  sea 
and  land.  The  transport  fleet,  riding  at  anchor  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  miles,  trembled  from  stem  to  stern,  as  though  some  gigantic  hatteriug- 
ram  were  smiting  them.  Two  hundred  guns,  fired  with  great  rapidity, 
were  at  the  same  time  hurling  their  shot  and  shell  in  and  against  the  fort. 
Ho  flesh  and  blood  conid  stand  up  against  such  an  assault.  The  rebel 
gunners  fled  into  the  casemated  dungeons,  and  silently,  without  response, 
awaited  the  issue. 

Wliile  this  bombardment  waa  going  on,  the  troops  who  had  landed 
about  half-past  four  commenced  their  march  along  the  beach,  a  distance, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  of  about  five  miles,  towards  the  fort.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly,  and  with  great  caution,  skirmishers  being  thrown  out 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  surpiise.  After  marching  about  two 
miles,  they  halted  to  await  the  effect  of  the  bombardment:  It  was  hoped 
that  by  the  tremendous  fire,  a  breach  might  be  made  through  the  walls, 
and  the  interior  of  the  fort  so  disabled  that  an  assaulting  column  might 
rush  in  and  speedily  silence  all  opposition,  .During  the  night,  camp-fires 
blazed  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  As  these 
flames  illumined  the  land,  myriads  of  lights  from  lamps  upon  the  rigging 
of  tlie  ships  seemed  to  daneo  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  All  the  night 
long,  a  slow  but  constant  flre  was  kept  up  by  the  monitors,  that  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  might  not  enjoy  any  repose. 

'With  the  earliest  dawn  of  Saturday  morning,  the  14th,  no  fiag-staff 
waa  visible  upon  Fort  Fisher.  It  had  been  shot  away  in  tlm  niglit,  and 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  fearful  cannonade 
by  replacing  the  banner.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  the  wind  rising,  and 
the  surf  rolled  in  more  heavily  upon  the  beach.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
rebels  ran  up  another  flag,  indicating  that  they  wore  still  alive  and  defiant. 
In  the  mean  time,  General  Terry  had  landed  and  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of  the  front  rank  of  his  troops.  The 
reserve  force,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  now  thrown  ashore,  and 
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oeveral  battei-iea  of  field-guna.  The  lieaYj  Burf  rendered  the  landing  a 
measure  of  some  difficulty. 

The  troops  had  thrown  up  two  lines  of  breastworks,  extending  entirely 
across  the  peninsnla,  from  the  ocean  to  Cape  Pear  River.  One  of  these 
faced  "Wilmington,  to  prevent  any  troops  from  descending  to  the  aid  of 
the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  other,  a  parallel  line,  a  little  farther  down, 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  garrison  by  land,  and  was  a  protection  against 
any  sortie.  Thus  far,  no  foe  had  appeared  to  assail  tlie  troops  who  had 
landed,  thouarli  it  was  known  that  there  was  quite  a  large  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wilmington.  The  lower  line  of  breastworks  was  within  a  mile 
of  tlie  fort. 

The  bombardment  still  continued  tlirough  the  morning  hours  of  Sun- 
day, the  15th.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  day,  as  mild  as  June.  A  few 
clouds  floated  dreamily  in  the  deep-bine  sky.  During  much  of  the  time 
as  many  aa  four  shells  struck  tlie  fort  every  minute.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  six  rebel  steamers  ran  down  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Wilmington, 
loaded  ■with  troops.  Tliey  succeeded  in  landing  three  hundred  in  the  fort, 
wlien  such  a  shower  of  shells  were  thrown  over  the  fort  by  the  patriot 
fleet,  .that  tlie  steamers  were  compelled  to  retire.  By  noon,  the  terrible 
bombardment  had  so  battered  down  the  sea  face  of  the  wall,  that  it  was 
thouglit  a  saccessful  chai-ge  could  be  made  through  the  breach  by  a  reso- 
lute force  of  sailors,  landed  from  the  ships.  It  was  a  desperate  enter- 
prise, for  it  was  not  doubted  tliat  the  assailants  would  be  met  by  a  concen- 
trated and  murderous  lire. 

Three  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  was  assigned  for  this  movement.  In 
preparation  for  it,  the  boats  were  lowered  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sliips 
and  filled  witli  men  thus  screened  from  observation.  At  the  same  time 
the  land  forces  were  to  advance  in  a  resolute  attack  upon  the  land  side. 
The  land  force,  almost  in  rear  of  the  fort,  moved  first  upon  the  massive 
fortress.  General  Ames,  as  calm,  and  sagacious,  and  fearless  a  soldier 
as  ever  drew  a  sword,  guided  his  division,  aided  by  the  intrepid  arm 
of  General  Curtis,  The  troops  sprang  forward,  and,  speedily  hewing 
down  the  stockade  and  ehevaux-de-frise,  ai^cr  encountering  desperate  re- 
sistance, succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lodgment  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
fortre^  Here  General  Curtis  gallantly  planted  the  National  flag,  and  as 
its  folds  proudly  waved  in  the  breeze  over  the  recovered  ramparts,  it  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  patriot  troops.  The  veteran,  war- 
worn Thirteenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  renowned  for  their  achievements  in 
every  engi^etnent  since  the  wJir  begun,  where  their  flag  had  been  un- 
furled, carried  and  held  the  counterscarp  on  the  beach  face  of  the  fort. 
They  were  armed  with  the  Spencer  rifle,  and  led  by  their  tried  commander, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Lent. 

In  the  midst  of  these  appalling  scenes  of  tumult,  uproar,  carnage,  and 
deatli,-  and  while  the  fleet  was  still  keeping  up  its  deadly  fire  upon  that 
portion  of  the  fortress  which  our  troops  had  not  yet  penetrated,  the  sailors 
and  marines  came  plunging  into  the  volcanic  arena.  The  orders  given 
by  Admiral  Porter  for  their  cooperation  were  as  follows : — 

"  Before  going  into  action,  the  commander  of  each  vessel  will  detail  as 
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many  men  as  he  can  spare  from  tlie  giina,  for  a  landing  party,  that  we  may 
have  a  shai-o  in  tlie  assault  ■when  it  takes  place.  JBoats  will  be  kept  ready 
lowered  near  the  water,  on  the  off-side  of  the  vessel.  The  sailora  will  he 
armed  with  cutl^ses,  well  sharpened,  and  with  revolvers.  "When  the  sig- 
nal is  made  to  man  the  hoats,  the  men  will  get  in,  hut  not  show  theni- 
Belves.  When  the  signal  is  made  to  assault,  the  boata  will  pnll  round  the 
etem  of  the  monitors,  and  land  eight  abreast  of  them,  and  board  the  ibrt 
in  a  seaman-like  way.  The  marines  will  form  in  the  rear  and  cover  the 
sailors.  While  tho  soldiers  are  going  over  the  parapet  in  front,  the  sailors 
will  take  the  sea  face  of  Fort  Fisher.  We  can  land  two  thonsand  men 
irom  the  fleet  and  not  feel  it.  Two  thousand  active  men  from  the  ileot 
will  carry  the  day." 

Tlie  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  marked  the  generous  rivalry 
between  tie  land  and  naval  forces.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  playful 
boasts  of  their  individual  prowess  in  the  great  assault.  The  storming 
party  of  soldiers  and  marines  was  soon  assembled  npon  the  beach.  The 
rebels  opened  npon  them  with  grape,  killing  or  wounding  nearly  fifty,  be- 
tbi'e  they  eould  form  for  the  chaise.  The  force  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  men,  and  were  organized  in  two  columns.  The  sailors  were 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers,  and  the  marines  with  muskets.  At  the 
given  signal  the/  all  started  on  the  clouhle-qiiick,  running  up  the  sand/ 
beach,  in  tho  face  of  the  storm  of  grape-shot  whistling  around  th'3m. 
When  they  had  reached  a  point  hut  about  a  thonsand  yards  from  the  brist- 
ling eanno^i  of  the  fort,  they  halted  for  a  moment,  under  cover  of  some 
rifle-pits,  and  reformed  their  disoi-dered  line. 

It  was  nearly  a  mile  along  the  beach,  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the 
rifle-pits.  The  troops  had  scarcely  begim  to  move  before  the  rebel  sheila 
from  the  fort  and  the  water-batteriea  came  slirieking  into  their  ranks, 
scattering  wide  destruction  in  their  explosion.  Those  who  anxiously 
watched  them  from  the  ships  could  sec  large  gaps  torn  in  the  Hne.  Many, 
who  were  thrown  down,  remained  motionless  upon  the  sand.  Others  were 
seen  slowly  rising  again,  and  limping  back,  or  crawling  over  the  sand,  upon 
their  hands  and  feet,  in  search  of  some  place  of  shelter.  But  the  main 
body,  uncliecked,  pressed  boldly  on.  When  they  reached  near  the  foot  of 
the  ramparts,  tho  whole  beach  over  which  they  had  p^eed  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Just  then,  those  on  board  the  ships  saw  three  American  flags  rise 
proudly  over  the  rear  wall  of  Fort  Fisher.  It  told  them  that  General 
Terry  had  at  least  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  upon  some  cap- 
tured redoubt  had  planted  the  National  banner.  The  sailors,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke,  tumult,  and  carnage  of  their  terrible  charge,  eould 
not  be  cheered  by  this  intelligence.  The  garrison  evidently  supposed  that" 
the  assault  of  the  seamen  was  the  main  attack,  and  they  accumulated  at 
that  point  their  strength  for  the  repulse. 

And  now  came  the  charge.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles of  the  war,'  Every  boat's  crew  caiTied  an  ensign  and  their  own 
distinguishing  flag.  To  see  nearly  two  thousand  men  rushing  forward,  in 
the  face  of  ona  of  tlie  most  pitiless  storms  of  war,  with  loud  cheers,   with 
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these  glittering  banner  waving  their  gorgeous  plumage,  while  flame 
flashed  in  their  fa^es,  and  hillowy  smoke  roae  around  them,  and  the  thun- 
der of  artiUery,  in  incessant  peals,  shook  the  very  ground  upon  which  they 
trod,  was  a  spectacle  in  which  all  the  elements  of  sublimity  seemed  to  be 
combined. 

They  soon  encoimtered  a  stout  palisade  composed  of  spiles  driven  into 
the  sand.  The  shot  and  shell  of  the  bombardment  had  smashed  huge  aper- 
tures through  the  palisade,  and  the  patriots  swept  ou  like  a  swollen  tor- 
rent through  a  crevasse.  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  conducted  the  van  of 
the  storming  party,  endeavored  to  lead  some  men  around  the  end  of  the 
stockade,  when  he  fell  dead,  pierced  by  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter.  The 
fleet  was  compelled  to  cease  shelling  those  portions  of  the  fortress  upon 
which  our  troops  were  crowding.  The  rebels  consequently  sprang  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  vigorously  worked  Siuch  guns  as  they  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  assailants. 

Inside  of  the  palisades  there  was  a  ditch  torn  and  encumbered  with 
the  debris  which  the  cannonade  had  caused.  The  assaUants  floundered 
through  it,  struggling  to  climb  the  crumbled  ramparts,  and  to  force  their 
way  through  the  clogged  breaches.  It  seems  invidious  to  particularize  in- 
dividuals, where  every  man  acted  the  part  of  a  hero.  But  even  in  this  tu- 
multnous  scene,  Commander  Breeze  and  Lieutenants  Gushing  and  Preston 
were  noticed  as  performing  signal  feats  of  gallantry.  The  rebel  infantry, 
from  the  parapet  and  from  between  the  traverses,  poured  in  upon  the  assail- 
ants a, continuous  fire  of  musketry.  Fortunately,  the  heavy  guns  could 
not  be  sufliciently  depressed  to  mow  them  down  with  grape  and  canister. 

These  brave  men  did  every  thing  that  mortal  valor  and  energy  could  do 
to  escalade  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  fort.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The 
deed  could  not  be  accomplished.  They  were  repulsed — ^bloodily  repulsed-— 
having  had  two  hundred  of  their  number  struck  down  by  the  missiles  hurled 
BO  pitilessly  upon  them.  As  they  retreated  along  the  beach  to  their  boats, 
they  were  again  brought  within  range  of  the  artillery,  and  were  assailed 
by  a  deadly  storm  of  grape-shot  and  of  musketry.  Every  gun  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  belched  forth  its  bolts  of  mutilation  and 
death.- 

For  six  hours  this  fearful  conflict  had  continued,  in  a  struggle  often 
hand  to  hand.  The  storming  of  the  fort  by  the  naval  brigade  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  useless  operation.  It- was  one  of  the  essential  links 
in  the  chain  of  events  by  which  the  fort  was  taken.  This  assault  operated 
as  a  diversion,  summoning  to  the  repulse  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison, that  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  fort  were  enabled  to  obtain 
a  foothold  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged.  Several  of  the  ships 
continued  to  throw  their  shells  into  those  portions  of  the  fort  still  held  by 
the  rebels. 

In  the  successful  assault  upon  the  fort  by  the  land  forces,  General 
Adelbert  Ames  was  an  undisputed  hero.  Eight  thousand  live  hundred  troops 
had  been  landed  on  the  peninsula  above  the  fort.  Their  rapidly  con- 
structed line  of  intrenchments  ran  across  the  peninsula,  three  miles  north 
of  the  fort.     Five  thousand  men  held  this  defensive  line.     Three  thousand 
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five  hundred  men  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Adelbert  Ames,  to  carry  by  etorm  a  fort  pronounced  impregnable  by  the 
ablest  engineers.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  15th, 
that  all  things  were  ready.  The  fire  of  the  navy  had  been  much  more 
effective  than  on  the  fli^t  expedition,  having  disabled  fifteen  of  the 
seventeen  guns  on  the  north  face  of  the  fort.  Large  gaps  had  also  been 
torn  through  the  palisading  in  the  front  of  the  fort. 

The  division  of  General  Ames  comprised  three  brigades.  The  first, 
under  General  Curtis,  held  the  advance.  Then  came  the  second  brigade, 
under  General  Pennypacker,  A  little  in  the  rear  was  the  third  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Bell.  General  Ames  and  his  staff  stood  near  General 
Terry,  awaiting  his  orders.  When  all  things  were  ready,  General  Terry 
BtgnaUed  to  Admiral  Porter  so  to  direct  his  fire  as  not  to  injure  our 
troops.  Turning  to  General  Ames,  he  said,  "  You  may  now  order  Gen- 
eral Curtis  to  move  forward  with  his  brigade." 

"  When  shall  I  order  up  my  second  and  third  lines  ?"  said  General  Ames. 
"  You  will  use  your  own  judgment,"  was  the  reply. 
It  ia  on©  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  military  commander  that  he 
should  possess  almost  an  intuitive  Imowledge  of  men.  General  Terry  well 
knew  to  what  kind  of  a  man  he  had  intrusted  this  enterprise  of  honor 
and  of  danger.  General  Ames  was  henceforth,  during  the  terrific  struggle, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  little  band.  He  not  only  issued  the 
general  orders,  but  directed  in  detail  all  the  movements  of  the  three 
brigades ;  sbai'ing  all  the  exposures  of  the  battle,  and  inspiring  his  men 
with  his  own  self-possession  and  fearlessness. 

The  first  brigade  dashed  forward  with  a  run,  and  reaching  the  parapet 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  north  face,  gained  a  footliold  within  the 
enclosed  space  of  the  fort,  by  entering  through  the  gaps  in  the  palisades. 
Immediately  General  Ames  pushed  forward  the  second  brigade  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  first ;  then  Bell's  Brigade  gallantly  dashed  forward  to  share  in 
the  glory  and  the  perils  of  the  strife. 

We  had  thus  gained  a  foothold.  How  long  we  could  maintain  it  was 
doubtful.  The  capture  of  Uie  first  traverse  was  by  no  means  the  mtrat  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  issue  of  the  terrible  struggle  now 
entered  upon  devolved  upon  the  ability  and  heroism  of  General  Ames. 
Fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  right  man  was  in  the  right  place.  The 
troops  had  marched  over  the  open  ground  with  gallantry  which  elicited  the 
admiration  of  every  beholder.  They  were  now  not  only  to  maintain  the 
position  they  had  gained,  hut  to  advance,  in  the  face  of  a  determined  foe,  to 
the  complete  possession  of  the  fort.  Each  traverse  was  virtually  an  inde- 
pendent fort  thirty  feet  high,  enclosing  M'ithin  its  impenetrable  walls  a 
room  entered  by  a  passage  so  narrow  that  two  men  could  easily  defend 
it  against  a  large  force. 

The  rebels  could  sweep  the  whole  interior  of  the  fort  by  a  galling  fire 
of  both  artillery  and  musketry.  Fort  Buchanan,  from  the  southwest,  also 
opened  fire  upon  our  men.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties.  General 
Ames  gallantly  led  his  men  forward,  fighting  with  bravery  which  could  not 
be  surpassed,  till  he  had  captured  nine  traverses.     It  was  nearly  daa-k.     His 
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troops  were  exhausted.  General  Terry  sent  him  recnforcemente,  consisting 
of  Abbott's  Brigade  and  a  regiment  of  colored  troops.  General  Terry  soon 
followed  tliem,  witli  his  staff.     The  whole  force  was  again  pressed  forward. 

The  conflict  within  the  fort  was  terrible,  as  tlie  troops  advanced,  taking 
traverse  after  traverse.  The  first  flag  planted  upon  the  fort,  it  is  said,  waa 
that  of  the  One  Hundred  and  N'ineteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  under 
Colonel  Daggett.  The  deadly  nature  of  the  struggle  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  proportion 'of  the  officers  slain.  General  Curtis,  after  overcoming  the 
miMt  desperate  resistance  of  the  foe,  was  badly  wounded. 

It  waa  not  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  that  tlie  fort  was  entirely  in  our 
hands.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  with  night-glasses  the  stai'-spangled 
banner  could  bo  seen  floating  from  tlie  battered  ramparts.  But  when  Gen- 
eral TeiTy  flashed  out  his  announcement  to  the  admiral  that  the  fort  was 
ours,  the  whole  sky  eeemed  at  once  to  blaze  with  a  meteoric  shower  of  sig- 
nal and  rejoicing  rockets  from  the  fleet.  When  the  rebel  flag  went  down, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose  proudly  over  the  conquered  redoubtSj  "  We 
stopped  fire,"  says  Admiral- Porter  in  his  report,  "and  gave  them  three 
of  the  heartiest  cheers  I  ever  heard.  It  was  the  most  terrific  straggle  I 
oversaw.  The  troops  have  covered  themselv^  with  glory;  and  General 
Terry  is  my  beau  ideal  of  a  general." 

The  scene  in  and  around  the  fort,  as  onr  troops  had  leisui'e  to  view  it 
after  the  capture,  was  impressive  and  appalling.  The  shells  liad  battered 
down  the  masonry,  ploughed  up  the  ground  into  pits  and  mounds,  dis- 
mounted the  guns,  and  had  torn  and  shattered  bomb-proofe,  parapets,  and 
traverses.  This  ruin  of  massive  works  of  earth,  and  brick  and  stone,  to- 
gether with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  strewn 
around,  testified  to  the  almost  inconceivably  destructive  power  of  the  en- 
gines of  war,  which  modem  ingenuity  has  framed. 

Thus  was  I'ort  Fisher  redeemed,  on  the  15tli  of  March,  1865.  Tho 
harbor  of  Wilmington  was  thus  forever  closed  against  every  blockade- 
runner.  There  also  fell  into  our  hands  seventy-two  guns,  some  of  largo 
calibre,  and  one  Armstrong  gun.  Admiral  Porter,  in  hifl  otficial  report, 
says ;  "  "We  have  found  in  each  fort  an  Armstrong  gun,  with  a  bro^  ar- 
row on  it,  and  the  name  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  full  on  the  trmanions. 
As  the  British  Government  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  use  th^e  guns,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  came  into  forts  held  by  the 
rebels," 

Four  hundred  of  the  rebel  garrison  wei-e  killed  or  wounded.  Eighteen 
linndred  were  taken  captive.  On  our  side  not  a  ship  or  transport  was  lost, 
and  the  fleet  experienced  but  little  injury.  Our  loss,  however,  in  officers 
and  men,  was  large.  Nine  hundred  of  the  army  fell,  and  two  hundred 
from  the  fleet.  Two  of  the  fifl;een-ineh  guns  on  the  monitors  burst,  killing 
and  wounding  several  men.  On  Monday  morning  a  terrible  disaster  oc- 
curred, from  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  Fort  Fisher.  The 
explosion  was  so  terrific  that  thjee  hundred  of  the  brigade  left  in  garri- 
son were  killed  or  wounded. 

Fort  Fisher  was,  in  reality,  a  cluster  of  forts.  The  central  works  con- 
sisted of  an  enclosed  fort  or  bastion,  with  high  parapets  or  curtains  run- 
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nmg  out  from  the  angles.  These  curtains  wotg  at  intervals  crossed  hj 
high  traverses,  between  wMeli  heavy  guns  were  mounted.  There  were 
fifteen  of  them  on  the  north  face  of  the  fort.  When  ■  the  patriots  took 
one,  the  rebels  retreated  behind  the  nest,  and  there  renewed  their  resist- 
ance. These  traverses  were  all  to  he  taken  before  our  troops  could  reach 
the  inner  bastion,  which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides.  About  a  mile  from  Port 
Fisher  there  was  another  strong  rectangular  earthwork,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns,  called  Fort  Buchanan,  which  was  an  efficient  ally.  There 
were  several  water-batteries,  and  a  very  formidable  redoubt  csJled  the 
Mound  Battery.  These  all  composed  the  defences  at  the  month  of  Capo 
Fear  River,  and  are  to  be  included  when  wo  speak  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher.  These  outworks  speedily  yielded  to  our  summons,  after  the  fall 
of  the  main  fortreBS, 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  General  Terry,  having  received 
the  capitulation  of  Fort  Buchanan,  returned  to  the  bastion  of  Fisher, 
where  General  Ames,  with  his  heroic  men,  were  rating  from  the  toils  of 
the  day. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke,  rising  over 
Fort  Smith  on  the  south  side  of  New  Inlet,  indicated  that  the  rebels  had 
fired  their  barracks  and  evacuated  the  fort.  Slowly,  resolutely,  gaining  a 
little  day  by  day,  the  army  marched  up  the  peninsula,  driving  the  rebels 
from  one  after  another  of  their  strongholds,  while  the  fieet  ascended  the 
river  cautiously,  removing  the  torpedoes.  Fort  Andereon  was  the  most 
important  obstacle  to  be  encountered.  It  covered  nearly  aa  much  ground 
as  Fort  Fislier,  and  was  of  immense  strength— its  huge  traverses  rose  thirty 
feet  above  tho  wa^er  of  Oape  Fear  Biver,  on  which  the  fort  fronted.  But 
the  works  were  gallantly  carried  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Porter  and  divisions  of  General  Terry's  army  led  by  Generals 
Ames  and  Cox,  There  were  three  thousand  rebel  troops  in  gan'ison. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  prevented  the  perfect  investment 
of  the  fort,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  in  the  darkness  of  Sat- 
urday night,  February  18th,  taking  with  them  most  of  their  guns.  Ten 
guns,  with  fifty  prisonei^,  and  a  large  amount  of  ordnance  stores,  fell  into 
our  hands. 

Our  lines  were  now  vigorously  pushed  forward.  The  fleet  was  pre- 
ceded by  about  thirty  yawls,  which  earefidly  took  up  the  torpedoes.  Gen- 
eral Terry  marched  up  the  peninsula.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  the 
rebels  sent  down  against  the  fieet  two  hundred  floating  torpedoes.  But  our 
picket-boats  sunk  them  with  musketry.  The  rebels  still  fought  desper- 
atelybehind  every  redoubt  which  they  had  reared.  The  Union  troops 
were  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  There  was  almost  a  continuous  battle. 
The  rebels  were  conscious  that  their  hour  of  doom  w^  surely  approach- 
ing. On  the  night  of  the  Slst  they  commenced  destroying  their  material 
and  stores  in  Wilmington,  preparing  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  torch  was 
applied  to  fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  resin  and  to  one  thousand  bales  of 
cotton.  The  flames  also  consumed  an  extensive  range  of  cotton-sheda  and 
presses,  an  unfinished  iron-clad,  three  steam-mills,  three  large  turpentine 
Works  with  their  adjacent  wharves,  and  much  other  property, 
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At  daylight  tlio  next  morning,  General  Terry  entered  the  city.  The 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  place  received  the  troops  with  great  joy.  The 
oonquest  of  Wilmington  was  one  of  the  most  hriUiant  achievements  of 
the  war.  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Wilmington  to  the  ocean,  was  more 
strongly  fortified  than  any  river  had  been  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  I>rineteen  forts  and  batteries,  of  the  heaviest  character,  eonafcracted 
upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  engineering  skill  and  thoroughly 
armed,  lined  its  banks.. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  rebels  had  three  distinct  lines  of  obsti-uction  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  fleet.  These  consisted  of  piles,  rafts,  chain 
cables,  sunken  ships,  and  torpedoes.  The  city  stood  upon  a  terrace  some 
thirty  feet  above  the  river,  and  was  protected  hy  a  series  of  lak^  and 
stamps,  extending  across  the  peninsula  from  the  river  to  the  ocean.  It  was 
evident  that  the  rebellion  was  in  its  dying  struggle.  The  fall  of  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  and  Wilmington  rendered  it  eertani  that 
the  rebels  could  not  anywhere  successfully  resist^  for  a  long  time,  the  Na^ 
tional  arms. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SHEHANDOAH. 

(From  iuEnst,  1664,  to  Mnrdl,  1866.) 

Gbkeeal  Shbiodaw  takes  Cohmakd. — He  assumes  tee  Ofpbssive. — The  Adtahcb  anb 
BaiBEAT. — Strategy. — Tee  Battle  op  Wikchester, — Scewme  Spectaci/E.-^Retreat  op 
Eably. — riSHEE's  Hill. — The   Patriots   Surprised. — The   Rout. — Arrival  op  Gbnbrai, 

SHEBmAN.-rDEFEAT  OP  THE  REBELS. — TlIE  LdLL. — ■WlHTEE-QUARrBRa. — SKBRIDAH'S    EAID. —  . 

ItBBEi,  Disasters. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  186i,  tliere  was  a  strong  rebel  force  in 
tbe  Valley  of  the  Shenandoab,  under  General  Early,  General  Sheridan 
was  sent  there  to  oppose  him,  and  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  assume 
the  offensive.  On  the  7th  of  Augiiet,  General  Sheridan  had  taken  com- 
mand of  what  was  called  the  Middle  Military  Division,  and  had  estab- 
lished  his  bead-quarters  at  Harper's  Eerry,  The  rebel  force  amounted  to 
not  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  General  Sheridan  could  summon 
around  his  banners  dispersed  forces  amounting  to  twice  as  many.  At  sun- 
rise on  the  10th  of  August,  General  Sheridan  began  to  movefor  the  repos- 
session of  the  valley.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season.  The 
heat,  dust,  and  drouth  rendered  the  march  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
The  troops  moved  along  nearly  parallel  roads  in  the  direction  of  Charles- 
town  and  Winchester, 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  as  they  were  a  few  miles  beyond  Winchester, 
near  Newtown,  with  the  cavalry  in  advance,  the  enemy  was  encountered 
in  some  force.  After  a  fight  of  two  hours  we  were  driven  baeli,  with  a 
loss  of  thirty  men.  Some  Union  reenforcements  came  up,  and  tlie  battle 
was  renewed,  raging  quite  severely  from  eleven  until  two  o'clock,  when 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  strong  position,  but  not  until  he  had 
inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  our  troops.  The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  12tli, 
the  column  moved  on,  following  the  retreating  enemy.  The  cavalry,  in 
advance,  was  engaged  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  foe,  in  almost  a  constant 
skirmish,  until  they  reached  Cedar  Creek,  but  a  few  miles  from  Strasbnrg, 
Here  tbe  enemy  were  again  found  in  a  strong  position  on  a  bill,  from" 
which  they  shelled  our  troops.  In  the  night  the  rebels  continued  tlieir 
retreat,  and  the  Union  troops  entered  Strasburg  the  next  morning.  Soon 
the  enemy  reappeared  in  such  numbers  that  our  advance  drew  back,  sur- 
rendering to  them  Strasburg.  Tbe  whole  Union  army  was  drawn  back 
a  little,  posted  along  Cedar  Creek,  where  it  remained  inactive  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  with  occasional  skirmishing.  Mosby,  the  most 
redoubtable  of  rebel  guerrillas,  with  his  hardy  band,  made  a  plunge 
through  Snicker's  Gap,  which  we  had  left  unguarded  in  our  rear,  and  corn- 
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pletely  stirprised  our  Bupplj-train,  The  small  guard,  overpowered,  fled  in 
-all  directions.  Most y  captured  aud  destroyed  seventy-five  wagona,  took 
two  hundred  prisoners,  nearly  six  hundred  horses,  two  hundred  beef  cattle, 
and  qtlite  a  quantity  of  valuable  stores. 

This  disaster  caused  great  commotion.  It  was  rumored  that  Long- 
sfci'eet  was  in  our  roar  with  a  powerful  army,  threatening  our  entire 
destruction.  A  retrograde  movement  was  immediately  ordered.  It  was 
commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  Monday  night,  and  the  Union  troops  fell  back 
to  Winchester.  On  the  retreat,  aH  stock,  hay,  grain,  and  every  thing 
which  coTiId  aid  the  rebel  army  in  its  pursuit,  was  destroyed.  The  enemy 
followed  close  on  our  heels,  and  before  Wednesday  night  reached  Win- 
chester. Our  troops  continued  their  retreat  back  to  Harper's  Perry. 
■There  was  fearful  commotion  through  all  that  region,  as  the  ramor  spread 
tJiat  the  rebels  were  in  great  force,  on  the  move  for  another  invasion  of 
Maryland. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  General  Sheridan  had  posted  his  troops  on  an 
important  eminence  called  Summit  Point,  two  miles  out  from  Charlestown. 
GJeneral  Early  came  up'with  a  part  of  his  columns,  and  made  a  very 
energetic  attack.  The  fighting  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  until  dark.  We 
lost  four  hundred  men,  and  were  again  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bolivar 
Heights.  Biit  these  days  of  darkness  and  gloom  were  now  soon  to  come 
to  an  end.  A  writer  in  the  "  Army  and  3favy  Journal,"  commenting 
upon  these  alternate  advances  and  retreats,  says  : — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  raanceuvres  were  the  best  means  to 
accomplislz  the  purpi^e  for  which  Grant  had  placed  Sheridan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vEdley— first,  to  detach  a  force  from  Lee ;  second,  to  employ  that 
force  in  the  valley,  so  that  not  a  man  of  it  miglit  he  sent  to  Hood  at 
Atlanta ;  third,  to  guard  Washington  and  the  border  from  the  attack  of 
tiiis  force. 

"  For  abont  five  or  six  weeks,  Sheridafl's  incessant '  backing  and  filhng ' 
kept  Early  busy,  and  yet  idle ;  and  did  this  so  eifectively  that  Hood  could 
not  get  a  man  trom  Lee,  and  was  forced  to  suffer  defeat  at  Jonesboro',  and 
to  evacuate  Atlanta,  for  lack  of  reonforeements.  Meanwhile,  Eai'ly  and 
Sheridan  were  Jiving  off  the  valley  farms,  and  together  destroying  much 
food  and  forage  precious  to  Lee;  and  in  all  those  weeks.  Early  did  no 
damage  to  us." 

Upon  tlie  fall  of  Atlanta,  Sheridan  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his 
campaign.  It  waa  no  longer,  his  object  to  avoid  a  battle.  About  the 
jniddle  of  September,  Early  had  moved  his  troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker 
Hill,  General  Sheridan  resolved  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  falling 
upon  Early's  rear.  On  Sunday,  the  18th,  the  troops  were  placed  under 
arms,  with  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  three 
o'clock  Monday  morning  the  order  came  for  the  advance  to  he  made. 

The  Union  army  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  up  the  valley,  through  a 
narrow  defile ;  to  deploy  beyond  the  gorge,  and  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  rebels  there  stationed  in  force.  Just  beyond  the  ravine,  whose  sides 
were  steep  and  thickly  wooded,  there  opened  an  undulating  valley,  bor- 
jjered  on  the  south  by  a  ridge  of  string  hills,      Sheridan  wished  to  pass 
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tlirongli  tlie  ravine  and  deploy  in  tie  valley.  The  rebel  General  Early's 
plan  waa  to  let  a  part  of  the  Union  force  pass  through  the  ravine,  and 
then  destroy  them  before  the  rest  could  force  their  way  through  the  narrow 
defile  to  their  aid. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Sixth  Corps  emerged  from  the 
ravine,  and,  fihng  off  in  two  columns  to  the  left,  took  possession  of  some 
rifle-pits  and  a  wood  on  the  enemy's  right.  This  movement  the  rebels  did 
not  seriously  oppose.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  and  Eieketts's  Division  of  tlie 
Sixth  Corps  took  position  in  the  centre,  to  meet  the  brnnt  of  the  rebel 
attack.  Herpieally  the  Nineteenth  Corps  performed  its  mi^on,  stemming 
the  torrent  of  the  rebels'  most  furious  charges,  and,  after  a  fearful  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded,  not>  only  maintaining  its  position,  but  pressing  back 
the  foe.  Grover's  Division  emerged  from  the  defile  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  at  a  doubie-quick,  the  brigades  following  at  a  right-shoulder  shift,  with 
deafening  yells  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

Early  now  became  alarmed,  lest  all  of  Sheridan's  troops  should  force 
their  way  through  the  defile.  The  first  Une  of  the  rebels  was  thrown  back. 
But  immediately  an  immense  mass-  of  troops  was  developed  by  the  foe 
from  a  position  where  it  had  been  lying  concealed.  The  column  came 
rushing  forward  upon  the  ranks  of  Grover  and  Ricketts,  pouring  in  volley 
after  volley  of  a  deadly  iire.  For  a  time  the  advance  was  successful,  and 
General  Sheridan  was  threatened  with  a  disastrous  repulse,  Eieketts's 
Division  was  driven  back  along  the  Eerryville  and  Winchester  road 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  goi'ge.  The  onset  was  so  overwhelming,  that  it 
was  found  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hold  the  position,  and  the  order  to  retire 
was  given.  Grover  and  Eieketts's  commands  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
confusion  which-«  threatened  serious  disaster.  Many  regiments  lost  for  a 
time  their  organization,  Early's  veterans  pressed  sternly  on  with  yells  of 
triumph,  threatening  us  with  a  m.ost  bloody  and  irremediable  defeat,  Tlie 
patriot  commanders  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  as  they  in  vain 
endeavored  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  stragglers.  Captain 
York,  of  General  Emory's  staff,  seized  aregimental  flag,  shouting,  "Men, 
don't  desert  your  colors,"  when  a  spent  ball  struck  him  in  the  throat,  and 
the  ilag-etatf  dropped  from  his  hand.  Captain  Bradbury,  of  the  First 
Maine  Battery, mentions  the  following  incident,  illustrative  of  bravery  and 
self-possession  in  this  hour  of  terror  and  of  death  :— 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  stonny  scene.  Captain  Rigby,  of  theTwenty-fourth 
Iowa,  was  seen  leading  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men,  as  composedly  as  if  on 
the  parade-ground, 

"  You  are  not  going  to  retreat  any  farther?"  said  Captain  Bradbury. 

"Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply.     "  Halt,  front;  three  cheers,  men." 

The  little  band  cheered  lustily.  It  was  the  first  note  of  defiance  that 
broke  the  desperate  monotony  of  the  panic.  It  gave  heart  to  every  one 
who  heard  it,  and  made  an  end  of  retreat  in  tliat  part  of  the  field.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  platoon  swelled  to  a  battalion,  composed  of  men  from 
half  a  dozen  regiments.  "  Captain  Bradbury,"  said  General  Grover,  "  you 
must  push  a  section  into  that  gap.     We  inusi  show  a  front  there," 

"Under  a  heavy  fireof  musketry  and  artillery,  two.,  pieces  galloped. 
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into  the  open,  and,  unsupported  by  infantry,  commenced  a  cannonade,  wldch 
assisted  greatly  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  and  in  encouraging  our 
men  to  rally."* 

Thus  gradually  our  shattered  lino  was  reunited.  By  this  time  the 
First  Division  of  tlie  ^Nineteenth  Corps  emei^ed  from  the  defile,  and  w^ 
drawn  np  in  two  columns  behind  General  Grover's  re-formed  line.  They 
were  not  at  the  time  fully  aware  of  the  defeat  of  Grover's  men.  The 
dense  woods  and  the  undulating  ground  sliut  out  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
they  could  only  hear  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery. 
They,  however,  pressed  cautiously  forward,  till  the  whole  field  of  the  fight- 
ing was  opened  before  them.  It  was  indeed  a  chaotic  scene.  The  battle 
was  then  raging  with  the  utmost  fury,  each  side  being  equally  desperate  and 
determined.  The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  !New  York  stood  its 
ground  so  valoroualy>  that  it  offered  up  its  hei'oic  saerifiee  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  men  and  officers,  in  tilled  or  wounded.  Three  out  of 
every  five  of  this  glorious  regiment  fell  on  that  bloody  field. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  spectacle  now  witnessed.  Infantry, 
artillery,  cavalry  were  moving  in  all  directions.  Artillery  balls  were 
ploughing  up  the  ground  and  cutting  down  the  trees ;  ebells  were  shrieliing, 
and  bullets  filling  the  air  with  their  sharp  hum.  Billowy  volumes  of 
smoke  rose  and  floated  away  upon  the  gentle  breeze.  Batteries  were 
planted  on  eminences ;  infantry  were  concealed  in  the  forists,  or  behind 
fences,  or  lying  fiat  upon  their  faces  beneath  the  taU  gra^.  Aids  were 
galloping  in  all  directions.  Squadrons  of  horsemen,  with  their  silken 
banners  and  gleaming  sabres,  swept  over  the  plains,  now  disappearing 
behind  an  eminence,  and  now  plunging  into  the  forest.  Over  many  a 
mile,  broken  with  rugged  hills,  and  stony  ravines,  and  dense  groves,  the 
battle  raged.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  field  could  be  seen  by  any  eye. 
Even  from  a  balloon  the  battle-ground  would  have  presented  but  a  bewil- 
dering maze^  like  the  changes  of  tbe  kaleidoscope,,  with  victory  here  and 
defeat  there,  and  entire  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  conflict. 
There  were  cheers  and  groans,  impetuous  charges  and  wild  flight,  the 
anguish  of  despair  and  merry  jokes,  witli  loud  peals  of  laughter.  The 
dead  were  everywhere.  The  wounded  were  painfully  creeping  along, 
leaving  a  trail  of  blood  behind,  seeking  water  or  shelter. 

About  three  oclock  in  the  afternoon,  fai'  away  upon  the  right,  there  was 
heard  a  tremendous  battie-shout,  whicli  lasted,  without  intermission,  for 
ten  minutes.  It  was  from  Crook's  Division,  which  had  swept  around  to 
assail  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  rebels  were  prepared  for  the  assault,  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  assailants.  "It  was,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "the 
most  terrific,  continuous  wail  of  musketry  that  I  ever  heard.  It  was  not  a 
volley,  nor  a  succession  of  volleys,  but  an  uninterrupted  explosion,  without 
a  single  break  or  tremor.  As  X  listened  to  it,  I  despaired  of  the  success 
of  the  attack,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  any  troops  could 
endure  such  a  fire." 

The  ^sailing  party  moved  across  the  field  in  a  single  line,  koeping 

*  Sheridan's  Battle  of  Winchester,  Harpe/a  Magazine, 
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their  ranks  closely  formed,  notwithstanding  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
dead,  and  the  staggering  retreat  of  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  With  the 
onset  of  Crook's  troops  the  whole  Union  army  assumed  the  offensive. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  charge  cannot  be  described.  The  rebels  were 
routed,  and  with  fearful  slaughter  were  driven  back  into  the  woods. 

"  Colonel  Thomas  noticed  one  of  our  officers  propped  against  a  tree 
with  a  wounded  rebel  on  each  side  of  him,  '  Courage,  mj  friend ! '  said  he, 
'  We  will  take  care  of  you  soon,  But  we  first  want  to  finish  the  enemy.' 
The  sufferer  waved  his  hand  feebly,  and  answered  in  a  low  voice,  '  Colonel, 
you  arc  doing  it  gloriously.' 

'' Thomas  started,  for  he  now  recognized,  inthis  mortally  wounded  man, 
his  old  companion  in  arms,  the  brave  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Babcock,  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  New  York.  '  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me  now,'  said 
Babcock.  '  But  when  fon  have  done  your  fighting,  will  you  spare  me  a 
couple  of  men  to  carry  me  away?'  Thomas  promised,  and  followed  hie 
regiment.  Colonel  Babcock's  watch  and  money  had  been  taken  by  a 
rebel  officer,  probably  with  the  intention  of  preserving  them  for  him. 
But  he  had  also  been  plundered  in  cruel  earnest  by  the  soldiers,  who 
roughly  dragged  off  his  boots,  although  one  of  his  thighs  was  shattered  by 
a  musket-ball." 

And  now  our  cavalry  came  forward,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  infan- 
try, to  complete  the  victory.  These  gallant  troopers  swept  along  over  the 
ca-est  of  a  hill,  and  dashed  down  upon  Eariy's  disordered  regiments,  driving 
ihem  wildly  in  all  directions.  The  battle  of  Winchester  was  fought  and 
won.  While  the  infantry  bivouacked  upon  the  plain,  the  cavalry  pushed 
on,  picking  up  prisoners  and  all  the  nameless  wreck  of  a  routed  army.  The 
fruits  of  this  victory  were  five  cannon,  six  or  seven  thousand  small-arms, 
and  five  thousand  prisoners.  The  entire  loss  of  the  rebels  was  not  less 
than  seven  thousand. 

General  Early,  thus  routed,  retreated  up  the  valley  to  a  strong  pteition, 
beyond  Strasburg,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Sheridan  piu'sued,  and  resolved  agahi 
to  attack  the  foe  in  his  intrenchments.  Early  had  stationed  his  army  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah;  with  his  left  on  North  Mountain. 
His  fine  extended  across  the  Strasburg  Talley.  On  the  Slst  of  September 
a  fierce  battle  ensued.  With  varying  success,  but  unintermitted  ferocity, 
on  either  side,  it  was  waged  until  evening.  The  rebels  were  then  driven 
from  their  intretichments  in  great  confusion.  They  fled  precipitately, 
leaving  the  line  of  their  retreat  strewed  with  wagons,  horses,  cannon, 
small-arms,  and  the  usual  debris  of  a  routed  army.  Eleven  hundred 
prisoner  were  taken,  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  caissons,  wagons, 
horses,  &c.  a 

General  Sheridan  pursued  vigorously,  driving  the  enemy  before  him 
to  Mount  Jackson,  which  was  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Strasburg. 
Previously  to  General  Sheridan's  assuming  the  command,  the  Union 
soldiers  had  met  with  so  many  reveraes,  that  they  had  given  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  the  epithet  of  the  YaUey  of  Humiliation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, now  probable  that  General  Sheridan  intended  not  only  to  take,  but 
to  hold  the  valley.     Probably  its  permanent  possession  was  one  of  the 
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primary  elemonts  in  General  Grant's  plan  of  campaign.  It  waa  supposed 
tltat  General  Sheridan,  having  advanced  so  far  np  tKe  vallej,  woold  push 
on  to  Lynchburg,  Stannton,  and  Lexington.  General  Sheridan  established 
himself  for  a  time  at  Harrisonburg.  General  Early  retreated  by  Port 
KepubKc  to  Brown's  Gap.  There  were,  however,  constant  skirmishes  and 
many  fierce  encounters,  in  nearly  ail  of  "ivliich  the  Union  troops  were  the 
victors.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  October,  there  vras  a  severe  conflict 
before  Strasburg,  in  which  the  Union  troops  were  decidedly  victorious. 
On  Thursday,  the  18th,  there  was  another  engagement,  in  which  the  enemy 
gained  the  day.  The  two  antagonists  still  confronted  each  other  neaj", 
Straahurg,  to  which  position  our  troops  had  graduaBy  retired,  followed  by 
the  enemy.  Early  had  spread  his  lines  along  Fisher's  Hill,  Shcridan'^j 
troops  were  posted  along  Cedar  Creek,  two,  miles  north  of  Strasbni^. 
Our  troops  were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  nflirdera  which  the  rebel 
guerrillas  were  perpetrating  daily.  The  rebels  were  equally  exasperated 
by  General  Sheridan's  sytematic  devastation  of  the  valley.  This  destruc- 
tion was  not  wanton,  but  was  considered  a  military  nece^ity,  that  the  val- 
ley might  no  longer  furnish  euppKes  for  the  rebel  bands  sweeping  down  it, 
for  raids  across  the  Potomac, 

General  Early  was  now  presenting  a  very  bold  front  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
two  miles  south  of  Strasburg,  His  position  was  almost  impregnable  irom 
an  assault  in  front,  though  it  could  be  turned.  He  determined  here  to 
make  a  stand  for  a  decisive  battle.  He  had  recovered  &om  his  several 
defeats,  and  had  received  important  reenforcements  from  Richmond.  The 
Union  army  upon  Cedar  Creek  was  posted  in  a  line,  four  or  five  mUes  long, 
behind  breastworks.  There  was  a  space  of  four  miles  between  the  two 
li<etile  lines.  On  Saturday,  the  15th,  General  Sheridan,  not  anticipating  an 
attack,  had.gone  to  Washington  on  important  business.  OnKonday,  the 
i6th,  the  Union  cavalry  on  the  right,  under  Custer,  was  attacked,  and  after 
a  severe  skirmish  the  enemy  were  driven  back.  The  next  day,  Tuesday, 
the  17th,  Colonel  Harris  made  a  careful  reconnoissance  towards  Fisher's 
Hill,  but  saw  no  indications  of  any  immediate  movement  of  the  foe.  Cap- 
tured dispatches,  however,  showed  that  Early  had  been  reenforced,  that  he 
might  advance  upon  Sheridan.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for 
another  and  more  powerful  reconnoissance,  under  General  Emory,  the  next 
day. 

About  midnight  on  Turaday,  Genei-al  Early,  having  secretly  formed 
his  troops  in  line  of  battle,  moved  forward  for  the  assault.  A  feint  was 
made  upon  our  right.  The  real  attack  was  upon  the  left.  Before  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  "Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  rebel  General  Kershaw, 
concealed  by  the  darkness  ahd  tie  fog  of  a  cliiUy  morning,  had  inarched 
past  the  left  flank  of  General  Crook's  Corps,  and  unperceived  had  gained  a 
ptsition  in  his  rear.  At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  Early's  command  had 
marched  down  the  turnpike  from  Strasburg  to  Cedar  Oreeli. 

The'  enemy,  having  gained  these  positions  without  alarming  our  troops, 
just  before  the  dawn  of  day  rushed  forwar^  to  the  attack.  He  advanced 
in  columns  of  regiments,  and,  sweeping  forward,  captured  the  greater  part 
of  Crook's  picket  line.     Before  the  Union  camp  was  fairly  aroused  from  its 
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fllnmberB,  tie  enemj's  flanldiig  column  was  within  the  intrenehments  of 
the  Eighth  Corps.  They  rushed  fiercely  on  to  seize  the  batteries,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing-  several  pieces  of  artillery,  before  they  conld  fire  a 
'  shot.  Bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault,  in 
the  cold  gray  of  the  morning,  the  left  division  of  Crook's  Corps  was 
thoroughly  broken  up.  The  enemy  gained  our  intrenehments,  and  broke 
down  our  left,  said  an  officer,  "  tearing  regiment  after  regiment  from  the 
breastworks  like  bark  fi-om  off  a  switch  " 

Simultaneously  with  this  attack  upon  our  It^ft,  Early  rushed  across 
Cedar  Creek,  at  the  ford,  upon  Thorburn'a  Division,  and  drove  them  back 
in  disorder.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was  now  turned,  and  the  entire 
corps  routed.  The  retreating  troops,  having  lost  many  prisoners,  were  at 
*  length  ralhed  and  formed  again  into  line.  But  the  enemy  had  his  artillery 
in  petition,  and  was  pouring  a  deadly  fire  into  the  Union  ranks.  At  the 
aame  time,  elated  with  success,  his  infantry  advanced  rapidly,  delivering 
incessant  volleys  of  musketry  into  our  recoiling  lines.  His  march  was 
trium,pliant.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  gave  way,  and  the  entire  left  and 
centre  were  rooted,  while  a  fearful  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  addeil 
every  moment  to  their  confusion. 

The  broad  light  of  day  not  only  revealed  the  disaster  we  had  already 
encountered,  but  also  showed  that  the  whole  army  was  exposed  to  annihila- 
tion. The  enemy  hajl  captured  eighteen  pieces  of  our  artillery,  and  had 
turned  them  on  our  own  columns.  IJearlyhis  whole  force  had  crossed  the 
creek,  and  wa^  within  our  intrenchments.  General  Emory  was  flanked  in 
his  turn,  and  also  gave  way.  The  Sixth  Corps  rapidly  executed  a  change 
of  front,  and,  by  great  gallantry,  succeeded  for-  a  time  in  holding  the 
enemy  in  check.  The  effect  of  this,  however,  was  only  to  cover  the  gen- 
eral retreat.  Aa  we  retired,  tlie  Miemy  pursued  with  great  vigor,  cutting 
off  many  of  our  trains  and  inflicting  serious  loss. 

The  army  was  now  rapidly,  and  in  great  confusion,  falling  back  towards 
Middletown,  the  next  village  to  Strasburg,  about  five  miles  distant  on  the 
turnpike.  Every  thing  bore  the  aspect  of  a  total  rout.  Fugitives,  strag- 
[^lers,  ambulances,  baggage-trains,  infantry,  cavalry — all  were  blended. 
The  enemy  pressed  on  with  his  infantry  and  artillery,  until  the  roar  and  the 
carnage  was  terrific.  The  Sixth  Corps,  by  its  heroic  covering  of  the  I'e- 
treat,  apparently  saved  us  from  utter  min.  General  Eicketts,  its  gallant 
commander,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  breast. 

At  hine  o'clock,  by  immense  exertions  of  the  officers,  the  troops  were, 
formed  in  line  of  battle  near  Winchester,  and  efforts  were  made  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Eut  the  momentum. the  rebels  had  acquired 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Again  we  were  forced  Back,  the  whole 
line  giving  way,  and  the  enemy  gained  Middletown.  We  were  now 
pressed  down  the  valley  towards  Kewtown,  the  next  village,  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Middletown.  It  was  at  this  time  our  great  object  to 
protect  our  trains,  and  to  escape,  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  to  Kewtown, 
where  we  were  to  make  another  stand. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  tidings  of  the  attack  and 
the  rout  had  reached   Greneral  Sheridan,  who  was  at  Winchester,  on  his 
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return  from  WasMiigton.  Hiding  at  his  utmost  speed,  he  reached  his 
retreating  troops  about  half-past  ten  o'clock.  As  he  rode  upon  the 
battle-iieid ,  his  men  cheered  him  witli  great  enthusiasm.  His  presence 
inspired  their  hearts  with  hope,  and  nerved  anew  their  failing  strength.  " 
It  so  happened  that  just  at  that  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle,  while 
the  enemy  were  getting  their  artillery  into  a  new  and  commanding  posi- 
tion. These  precious  moments  were  employed  by  Sheridan  in  encourag- 
ing his  troops,  and  forming  his  lines  in  preparation  to  meet  the  foe.  About 
one  o'clock  the  rebels  again  came  oli,  sanguine  of  success.  The  struggle 
was  long,  desperate,  and  bloody.  The  enemy  was  brought  to  a  stand,  and 
then  slowly  driven  back.  Qieer  rang  upon  cheer,  as  our  troops  saw  the 
tide  of  victory  turning.  Still  the  lines  of  both  armies  surged  backward 
and  forward  in  the  tremendons  fight.  But  step  by  step  we  drore  hack  ' 
the  foe,  regained  Middletown,  and  then  drove  them  still  more  impetuously 
before  ns,  until  we  entered  om-  recaptured  camps  on  Cedar  Creek.  The 
rebel  army  now  in  turn  was  routed.  The  fugitive  soldiers,  in  their  precipi- 
tate flight,  threw  away  their  gunSj  haversacks,  and  clothing.  The  impetu- 
ous Sheridan  allowed  the  rebels  not  a  moment  to  pause.  The  infantiy 
moved  forward  in  column.     The  cavalry  charged  across  the  open  fields. 

At  Cedar  Greek,  Early  attempted  to  hold  us  in  check,  by  planting  his 
batteries  on  the  opposite  banks,  where  he  could  command  the  ford  and  the 
bridge.  But  our  elated  and  victorious  troops,  now  reckless  of  all  war's 
perils,  rushed  across  the  stream,  drove  the  foe  from  the  creek,  and  back  to 
Fisher's  HUl.  There  they  found  repose  in  the  strong  intrcnehments  from 
which  they  had  emerged  the  night  before.  The  enemy,  in  liis  hasty  flight, 
abandoned  all  the  cannon  he  had  captured,  and  much  of  his  own.  Ail  our 
camp  equipage  we  recovered.  The  Union  troops,  after  this  day  of  defeat 
and  victory,  of  retreat  and  pursuit,  found  themselves  sufliciently  weary  to 
demand  a  night's  repose. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  20th,  the  cavalry  poshed  out  towards 
Wisher's  Hill,  when  it  was  found  that  the  rebels,  eidiausted  as  they  were, 
during  the  niglit  had  retreated  tfirough  Woodstock,  twenty-five  miles 
south,  to  Mount  Jackson, whei's  they  had  again  intrenched  themselves.  Our 
cavalry  foUowed  as  far  as  Woodstock  through  the  valley,  throwing  out 
scouting  parties  on  either  side,  and  gathering  stragglers  and  materiel  of 
war  in  great  abundance.  The  rebel  force  was  at  that  time  about  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  many  of  them  veterans  from  Lee's  army.  Our  army 
was  nearly  twice  as  large.  But  the  rebel  generals,  with,  their  usual  skill, 
managed,  in  the  night  attack,  to  present  the  most  troops  at  the  actual 
point  of  contact.  In  the  signal  victory  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
General  Sheridan,  we  captured  twelve  hundred  men,  sixty-four  officers, 
forty-eight  cannon,  including  those  which  we  had  lost  and  recaptured, 
forty  caissons,  ,  three  battery-wagons,  three  ]iundred  and'  ninety-eight 
horses  or  mules  with  their  harness,  sixty-five  ambulances,  fifty  wagons, 
fifteen  thousand  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  fifteeen  hundred  and  eighty 
small-arms,  ten  battle-flags,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  inedical  and  com- 
missary stores.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  enemy.     It  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand. 
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^  Tlie  cominunity  were  so  exultant  over  the  staggering  "blow  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Early,  and  were  so  elated  with  the  chivalric,  individual 
influence  which  had  been  developed  hy  the  opportane  arrival  of  Sheridan, 
"  Little  Phil,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  that  no  questions  were  asked 
respecting  the  carelessness  by  which  we  had  been  exposed  to  a  surprise  so 
shameful  and  disastrona.  As  the  question  was  permitted  to  slumber  then, 
it  is  not  needful  to  agitate  it  now.  Men  of  great  military  ability  are 
very  rare.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  our  discredit  that  we  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  arts  of  peace  that  we  were  slow  to  learn  those  of  war. 

Among  the  most  to  be  lamented  of  our  officers  who  fell  at  Cedar 
Creek  was  Colonel  Charles  B.  Lowell.  Eom  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  Boston,  he  graduated  at  Ilarvard  College  with  its 
highest  honors.  European  travel  had  added  to  the  culture  of  his  mind 
and  the  refinement  of  his  taste.  "  War,"  says  ISTapoleon,  "  is  the  science 
of  barbarians."  Young  Lowell  had  no  fondne^  for  ife  revolting  scenes,  but 
when  treason  raised  her  banner,  he  immediately  tendered  his  services  to 
his  country.  His  zeal  and  ability  gave  him  rapid  promotion.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  under  Sheridan,  and  at  Cedar 
Creek  he  fell. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  neither  army  aStemed  dis- 
'  posed  to  assume  the  offensive.  Early  strongly  intrenched  himself  at  New 
Market,  sending  his  cavalry  down  the  valley  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Sheridan.  There  were  occasional  skirmishes  between  the  hostile  horse- 
men, but  no  movement  of  any  importance  took  place.  Both  armies  were 
diligently  recruiting  their  energies.  Rebel  guerrillas  were  everywhere 
busy,  watching  for  supply-trains,  mail-carriers,  and  any  small  weak  pai'ty 
of  foragers.  On  the  9th  of  November,  General  Sheridan  broke  camp  at 
Cedar  Creek,  and  moved  his  whole  army  about  five  miles  back,  to  New- 
town, which  was  nine  miles  south  of  Winchester.  The  rebel  cavalry 
slowly  followed.  The  next  day  the  retrograde  movement  was  continued 
five  miles  farther,  to  Keamtown.  The  rebel  cavalry  continued  to  follow, 
eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow,  and  occasionally 
engaging  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  our  rear-^ard.  Thence  General 
Sheridan  retired  to  Winchester.  General  Early,  thus  invited,  moved  down 
the  valley,  and  took  position  at  Strasbxu^. 

The  community  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  retreat  of  our  victorious 
army,  pursued  by  the  rebel  army,  which  it  was  supposed  had  -been  nearly 
annihilated  at  Cedar  Creek.  Early's  force  at  this  time  could  not  number 
more  than  fifteen  thousand,  while  we  had  double  that  number,  lying 
behind  intrenchments.  Our  retrograde  movement,  which  seemed  humiliat- 
ing, was  made  that  we  might  be  nearer  the  base  of  our  supplies.  The 
forage,  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Creek,  had  become  entirely  exhausted. 
The  annoyance  from  the  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
determined  so  tlioroughly  to  lay  waste  the  country  that  they  could 
not  find  subsistence.  During  the  first  week  in  December,  Merritt's 
Cavalry  Division  crossed  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  made  a  grand  raid  through 
Loudon  and  Eauquier  Counties,  which  were  the  chief  haunts  of  the 
notorious  Mosby  and  his  men.     Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  t 
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tion  caused  by  tbis  raid  from  tlie  statement  that  Jlen-itt  captured  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  horses,,  iive  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
cattle,  iive  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  sheep,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  swine;  that  he  burned  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  barns,  forty-nine  mills,  two  faictories,  six  distil- 
leries, twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  fitly- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  sixty-two  lihousand  nine  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn,  and  two  thoueand  and  two  bushels  of  oats.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  property  consumed  and  captured  was  $2,508,756. 

Soon  after  this,  as  there  would  probably  be  no  further  movements  in 
the  vaUey  during  the  winter,  the  entire  Sixth  Corps  was  withdrawn  from 
Sheridan,  and  sent  to  General  Grant,  at  Eichmond.  Gener^  Early  also 
sent  a  lai^e  part  of  his  force  to  Lee,  to  aid  him  in  the  defence  of  Eichmond. 

On  the  27tli  of  February,  General  Sheridan  left  "Winchrater  with  a 
mounted  force,  consisting  of  two  full  divisions  and  a  brigade,  with  no  in- 
fantry, and  but  four  pieces  of  light  artillery.  In  three  days  he  marched 
eighty-threo  miles,  drove  Early  from  Staunton,  pursued  him  the  next  day 
thirteen  miles  farther  to  Waynesboro',  where  lie  captured  thirteen  hundred 
men  and  eleven  guns.  He  then  crossed  the  mountain  to  OharlottesviUe, 
which  place  he  took,  with  three  more  guns.  Then  he  rode  down  to  James 
River  Canal,  which  he  so  damaged  as  seriously  to  obstruct  the  transmis- 
sion of  supplies  through  that  important  channel  to  the  rebels  at  Eich- 
mond.  Early's  army  was  now  efiectually  brushed  away,  and  General 
Sheridan  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  region  for  the  possession  of 
whicli  the  patriot  and  the  rebel  armies  had  so  long  and  so  bloodily  eon- 
tended. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  James  Eiver,  Sheridan  struct  across  the 
country,  marching  along  the  Tirginia  Central  Railroad,  which  he  destroyed 
as  he  advanced,  and  also  an  enormous  amount  of  such  rebel  property  as 
they  could  make  available  in  the  war.  On  the  10th  of  March  he  reached 
the  north  bank  of  the  Pamuiikey,  which  he  crossed  to  White  House.  From 
this  time  his  army  became  essentially  merged  in  that  mighty  host  with 
which  General  Grant  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  Nearly  two  hundred  negi'oes  followed  him  into  the  Union 
lines.  Women,  carrying  children  two  years  old,  kept  np  with  his  cavalry 
all  the  way  from  Columbia.  So  eager  were  the  negroes  to  escape  from 
their  masters,  whom  it  has  been  said  they  so  ardently  love,  that  at  Char- 
lottesville General  Sheridan  was  obliged  to  station  a  rear-guard  to  pre- 
vent them  from  following  him  by  hundreds,  as  he  could  neither  feed  them 
nor  afford  them  protection. 

This  raid  was  one  of  the  most  bold  and  efiective  of  the  war.  General 
Sheridan  approached  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lynchburg,  and  within  twelve 
of  Eichraond.  He  left  not  a  bridge  standing  upon  the  James  Eiver 
between  those  two  cities.  Every  railroad  bridge  was  destroyed  between 
Staunton  and  Charlottesville.  The  canal  was'  so  destroyed  that  many 
months  would  bo  required  to  repair  it.  In  several  places  the  river  was 
turned  into  the  canal,  washing  it  out  fifteen  feet  below  its  level.  The 
property  destroyed  by  General  Custer's  Division  alone,  on  this  raid,  exceed- 
ed two  millions  of  dollara. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

(June  15  to  October  20,  IS64.) 
SIEGE    OJ     PETERSBURG    AND     RICHMOND. 

DflPBNOES  OF  PETBnSBimG.--GEmMlAJ.  GBANt'S   PlulNS.— A   MISTAKE, ^FlRINO  INTO  PETBRSBUEO. 

— Mosby's  Raid  into  Mabyiand. — Fight  4t  Monocacy. — Alarm  tdkottge  the  North.— 
Bloody  Repolsb  AT  TfiB  Port. — Duron  Gap  Canal. — Hbavt  Rbpulsbat  Rhbams's  Stattom. 
— Teeacbeby  of  tee  Rebels. — Jbjf.  Davis's  Teems  for  Pbaob. — Stobmimo  Hew  Market 
HEienia. — DnsL  oa  tub  James. — SuRaisea  of  tio;  BArn.ii. 

We  muBt  now  return  to  General  Grant,  and  tlie  army  witli  wliich  lie 
was  besieging  both  Uielimond  and  Petersburg,  We  last  left  liim  about  the 
middle  of  June,  having  just  accomplished  hia  wonderful  march  from  the 
region  of  the  Chichahominy  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  He  waa  then,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  struggling  with  the  foe,  amidst  the  ramparts 
wiiich  protected  Petersburg  on  the  southeast  The  city  of  Petersburg  lies 
principally  on  the  south  'bmks  of  the  Appomattox,  It  was  defended  by 
concentric  lines  of  eaiiiworks,  with  square  redoubts  and  rifle  trenches. 
The  outer  lines  had  been  Carried  on  Wednesday  night,  June  16.  Eebel 
reenforeements  were  rapidly  crowded  down  from  Eichmond,  which  cheeked 
our  further  advance.  All  day  Thursday  there  was  incessant  fighting.  At 
dayUght  on  Friday  the  conflict  waa  resumed.  In  a  bloody  .strife  across 
the  breastworks,  Griffin's  and  Ourtin's  Brigades  of  Potter's  Division  cap- 
tured five  hundred  men,  and  gained  a  position  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Petersburg.  Oeeasionally  a  few  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  community,  and  doubtless  to  General  Grant, 
to  find  that  the  city  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by 
assault. 

It  was  the  object  of  General  Grant  gradually  to  sweep  around  Peters- 
burg, BO  as  to  destroy  the  railroads  running  from  the  south  and  the 
west,  by  which  the  city  received  its  supplies.      The  first  road  south  of  the 

Tames  is  that  which  nms  from  Petersburg  to  iNorfolk.  This  was  in  our 
The  next,  which  ran  due  south  to  Weldon,  ws^  the  one  now  to 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  tlie  Second  Corps  moved 
out  from  its  intrenchments  to  the  left,  in  preparation  for  the  flanlc  move- 
ment which  was  intended.  Under  General  Birney,  the  troops  pressed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  southerly  direction,  intending  to  strike  ai 
a  distance  of  several  miles  from  Richmond.     They  marched  until  noon, 

.  beneath  an  intensely  hot  sun,  and  through  blinding  clouds  of  dust.  They 
then,  at  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  road,  encountered  the  enemy  in  such 
force  as  to  show  thst  the  Weldon  Eailroad  could  not  be  taken  without 
severe  fighting.     At  night  the  disposition  of  our  army  waa  as  follows ;   At 
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Deep  Bottom,  north  of  tlie  Jamea  River,  General  Foster's  Division  of  the 
Tenth  Corps  was  established.  General  Butler  had  the  remainder  of  the 
Tenth  Corps  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  the  intrenchments  which  hadheen 
thrown  up  east  of  Petersbui-g,  the  Eighteenth  Corps  held  the  right,  the 
Ninth  the  centre,  and  the  Fifth,  except  Griffin's  Division,  the  left.  Three 
or  four  miles  south  were  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  been 
cheeked  in  their  advance  towari^  the  "Weldon  Railroad. 

On  this  day,  Tuesday,  the  21st,  President  Lincoln  visited  tlie  army,  and 
held  long  and  confidential  interviews  with  Generals  Butler  and  Grant. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  movement  against  the  railroad  was  resumed. 
The  cavalry  of  Wilson  and  Kautz  were  sent  on  a  detour  to  ■  cut  it,  ten 
miles  south  of  Petersburg.  At  the  same  tifne  the  Sixth  and  Second 
Corps  moved  directly  against  the  road.  Aa  these  corps  struck  into  some 
thick  woods,  a  gap  was  left  in  the  line.  The  eagle-eyed  foe  took  prompt 
advant£^e  of  the  error.  A  whole  division  swept  through  the  space,  and, 
impetuously  striking  General  Barlow's  flank  of  the  Second  Division,  rolled 
it  up,  capturing  many  prisoners.  The  rebels  then  rushed  on,  almost  unim- 
peded, spreading  wide  havoc.  Several  whole  regiments  were  captured. 
The  whole  of  MeKnight's  Battery  was  taken,  though  a  few  of  the  men, 
with  most  of  the  horses  and  caissons,  escaped  to  the  rear.  The  Twentieth 
Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Patten,  at  this  crisis  efiectcd  a  change  of 
front,  and  presented  such  firm  resistance  to  the  foe,  that  his  advance  was 
cheeked.  This  heroic  regiment  was  already  sadly  weakened  by  its  previous 
deeds  of  daring. 

Gradually  the  broken  corps  was  rallied.  All  the  day  the  fight  was 
continued.  The  disaster  in  the  morning  was  somewhat  repaired  in  the 
afternoon.  But  our  loss  was  great,  aijd  we  could  boast  neither  of  skill  nor 
success  in  the  conflict.  Eive  hundred  of  oiir  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  two  thousand  were  taken  prisonei^.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Pierce's 
Brigade,  one  of  the  beat  in  the  army,  was  captured.  A  reeonnoissance  the 
next  morning  disclosed  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched  tiiis  side  of  the 
Weldon  Railroad.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  there  was  picket  firing, 
and  occasional  sharp  skirmishes,  but  no  advance  was  attempted  on  either 
side.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  terrible.  Those  engaged  in  fighting,  and 
also  the  wounded,  suffered  severely. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  there  was  another  cautious  movement  made,  biit 
the  enemy  in  defence  of  the  raUroad  was  found  too  strongly  intrenched  to 
be  displaced.  Wilson  and  Kautz  had,  however,  auccessfully  cut  it  at  a 
point  below,  and  were  now  sweeping  across  to  cut  the  Danville  road.  In 
the  attempt  to  swing  around  our  extreme  left,  to  reach  a  point  unpro- 
tected, we  were  again  assailed  by  the  foe,  and  met  with  another  mortify- 
ing repulse,  after  having  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 

Friday  was  ushered  in  with  a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery.  Throughout 
tlie  day  there  was  a  great  noise  from  the  batteries,  and  a  vast  amount  of  iron 
was  thrown  through  the  air,  doing  but  little  harm.  Fifty  miles  north,  at 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey,  Sheridan's  cavalry  very  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  They  were  attacked  and  almost  overpowered  on  tlieir  march 
from  White  House,  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army.     Saturday  was  a 
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day  of  picket  firing  and  battery  tomlDardinents — of  noise,  confusion,  peri!, 
and  fatigue,  -witli  but  little  accomplished.  Tlie  sanguine  were  disap- 
pointed by  these  delays.  But  th<«e  soberly  reflecting  upon  the^  strength 
of  the  foe  we  had  to  encounter,  and  upon  the  immense  advantages  which 
he  enjoyed  in  being  at  home  and  behind  his  intrenchmente,  saw  nothing 
to  discourage  in  an  occasional  repulse.  Five  times  since  our  army  left  the 
north  hanks  of  the  Rapidan,  the  rebels  in  all  their  force  had  thrown  them- 
selves across  our  line  of  march.  !Four  times  we  had  dislodged  them.  The 
community  had  full  confidence  in  General  Grant  and  in  his  army,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  final  success. 

For  ten  days  there  was  apparently  but  little  done.  Our  troops  were, 
however,  constantly  busy.  They  were  talking  new  positions,  and  intrench- 
ing themselves,  massing  the  troops  more  closely,  moving  down  divisions 
to  within  supporting  distances,  and  mailing  all  other  needful  arrangemente 
for  an  advance.  Some  of  these  movements  were  conducted  under  a  very 
hot  and  accurate  fire  from  the  rebel  batteries.  Dm-ing  all  these  days, 
there  was  more  or  less  of  fighting  along  the  whole  line.  The  rebels  shelled 
General  Butler's  front  at  Bermuda  Hundred  very  spiritedly.  On  Satur- 
day, the  25th,  Sheridan  succeeded  in  crossing  the  James  Eiver  in  safety  at 
a  point  near  Fort  Powhattan,  where  the  gunboats  could  protect  his  cross- 
ing. His  wagon-train  was  six  miles  long,  arid  as  liis  troops,  six  thousand 
in  number,  crossed  two  abre^t,  it  made  an  extended  line.  The  enemy  in 
vain  endeavored  to  molest  his  rear.  From  tlie  Famunkey  to  the  James, 
General  Sheridan  held  the  rebels  at  bay^  fighting  from  one  position  to 
another,  while  lie  urged  his  wagons  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Though 
every  cannon  and  gun  was  saved,  five, hundred  men  were  lost  during  the 
march.  The  weather  was  excessively  hot  and  dry,  and  the  troops  suffered 
excessively  from  dust  and  drouth. 

From  General  Smith's  front  near  Petersburg,  day  after*  day,  every  five 
minutes  a  tliirty-pound  Parrott  shell  was  thrown  into  the  city.  Constant 
practice  gave  us  great  accuracy  in  our  firing  upon  the  rebel  lines.  The. 
army  and  the  navy  were  busy  every  hour.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  an 
alarm,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  called  the  whole  Eighteenth  Corps 
under  arms  at  once,  Sotne  heavy  aiege-gnns  having  been  put  into  posi- 
tion, the  practice  was  commenced  of  throwing  a  shell  into  the  city  every 
fifteen  minutes  during  the  night.  This  must  have  been  a  terrible  disturber 
of-  slumber.  These  shells  exploded  with  thunder  roar.  Crashing  through 
a  roof  and  bursting  within  a  dwelling,  the  building  and  its  inmates  were 
blown  to  destruction.  On  Thursday,  the  30th,  the  shells  kindled  large ' 
fii'63  in  the  city.  The  ringing  of  the  alarm-bells  which  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  the  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  which  fllled  the  air,  indicated 
the  distress  of  the  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  and  Sanitary 
Commissions  were  busy  all  along  our  lines,-  distributing  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  and  all  other  comforts,  to  our  worn  and  needy  soldiers. 

The  movement'  of  Wilson  andKautz  against  the  Danville  road  de- 
serves more  particular  mention.  Generals  Wilson  and  Kautz  started  out 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prince  George  Court-IIouse,  on  Blackwater  Creek,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  22ci.     Their  force  numbered  about 
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eight  thousand  mouiited  men.  They  had  sisteen  pieces  of  artillery,  four 
of  which  were  rifled  ordnance,  four  twelve-pounders,  and  four  small  moun- 
tain howitzers.  They  struck  the  Woldon  Railroad  at  Eeams,  tore  up  the 
track  for  several  hundred  yards,  and  burned  the  depot  and  other  publiq 
buildings. .  Sweeping  rapidly  across  the  country  by  the  way  of  Dinwiddie 
Court-House,  they  struck  the  Petersburg  and  Lynehhui'g  Railroad  at  Suth- 
■erland's  Station.  Thence  they  followed  along  the  railroad  to  Ford's  Sta- 
tion, about  twenty-two  miles  w^t  of  Petersburg,  d^troying  the  track  and 
burning  locomotives  and  depots. 

The  next  morning,  the  23d,  at  two  o'clock.  General  Kautz  started  in 
advance,  and  pressed  rapidly  along  the  road  towards  Burkaville,  where 
■fJie  EJchraond  and  Danville  road  intersects  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchbuj^ 
road.  In  two  hours  he  reached  Wilson's  Station.  He  arrived  at  Burks- 
ville  about  noon.  Here  he  destroyed  the  ti'ack  for  several  miles,  and 
burned  d6p6ts,  cars,  and  other  property.  All  the  energies  of  the  party 
were  devoted  to  destruction.  The  main  column,  under  General  AYilson, 
followed  about  three  miles  in  rear  of  the  advance.  About  tliree  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  this  column  was  attacked,  in  fiank,  by  a  rebel  brigade. 
A  sharp  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  till  nightfell,  when  the  rebels  retired. 
General  Wilson  bivouacked  at  H^ottaway,  iwid  Kautz  not  far  fi-om  Eurks- 
vUle.  The  next  morning  both  parties  marched  for  Meherrin,  on  the  Dan- 
ville road.  General  Kautz  followed  the  rail,  while  General  Wilson  crossed 
the  country.  These  movements  of  a  band  of  eight  thousand  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  hostile  army  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  were  very  haz- 
ardous. At  Meherrin  they  formed  a  junction  and  marched  togethei'  to 
Keysville,  destroying  the  track  and  other  railroad  property  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  next  morning  the  march  and  the  work  of  destruction 
was  resumed.  The  latter  part  of  the  day  they  reached  the  long  covered 
■  viaduct  which  spanned  the  Staunton  River.  Every  rod  of  track,  it  is  said, 
was  destroyed  from  Burksville  to  this  bridge,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 
The  enemy  had  collected  in  force  for  the  protection  of  this  bridge.  li'rom 
their  intrenchmentfi  they  opened  upon  our  troops  with  grape  and  canister. 
After  a  sharp  skirmish  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  They  had 
succeeded  in  their  raid,  with  the  exception  of  destroying  the  bridge, 
and  now  commenced  a  rapid  return  through  Christian vi lie,  across  Me- 
herrin Creek,  and  thence  to  the  double  bridges  on  the  K'ottaway.  The 
eneTay  began  to  appear  .in  force,  at  various  points,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Wilson  and  Kautz.  It  was  designed  to  cross  the  Weldon  Railroad 
at  JaiTett's  Station.  But  as  a  large  rebel  force  was  assembled  there  to 
oppose  them,  they  changed  tlieir  route  to  Stony  Creek,  which  is  a  few 
miles  above.  The  troops  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle. 

The  rebels  came  on  in  such  force  that  our  troops  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive, hastily  throwing  up  breastworks  of  rails,  logs,  and  eartli.  The  toils 
were  now  being  wound  around  this  heroic  little  band.  In  the  endeavor 
to  escape.  General  Kautz's  Division,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  started 
with  all  the  wagon  and  ammunition  trains,  and  a  large  crowd  of  contra- 
bands, for  Reams's  Station,  several  miles  up  the  rail  towards  Richmond. 
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Towards  daylight,  General  Wileon  followed,  with  the  rest  of  his  force, 
leaving  three  regiments  behind  as  a  rear-guard. 

As  General  Kautz  approached  Eeams's  Station  lie  found  the  enemy 
posted  in  great  strength  ttiere,  Wilson  soon  came  up.  But  their  united 
force  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  ■with  the  foe.  The  patriots  were  attaelied 
fiercely  and  thrown  into  great  confusion.  The  detachment  which  was  left 
at  Stony  Creek  was  also  flanked  and  partly  cut  off.  Our  situation  had  be- 
come quite  desperate.  The  rebels  were  rapidly  capturing  our  guns  and 
trains,  and  hurling  their  shot  with  fearful  destruction  into  our  ranks.  He- 
Bistance  became  hopeless,  and  as.  the  capture  of  the  whole  party  seemed 
inevitable,  the  order  came  for  every  man  to  save  himself  the  best  way  he 
could. 

"  The  detachments  moved,"  says  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  "  hith- 
er and  thither,  and  a  general  helter-skelter  race  for  our  lines  was  made, 
over  ditch  and  fence,  throiigh  swamp  and  wood,  dodging  into  by-patlia  to 
escape  the  enemy,  wlio  hotly  pursued,  shooting  at  the  unresisting  rear, 
and  measuring  tiie  amount  of  his  slaughter  only  by  the  speed  of  his  de- 
feated opponents.  The  enemy  followed  close  up  to  our  lines,  and  there 
gave  up  the  pursuit.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  main  part  of 
Kautz's  force  reached  the  piclcet  reseiwe,  and  there  bivouacked  all  night, 
after  terrible  exhaustion  and  excitement.  The  old  camp  was  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th.  For  two  or  three  days,  squads  and  solitary  horse- 
men straggled  into  the  lines  every  hour.  Kautz's  familiarity  witli  the 
countiy  enabled  him  to  get  his  men.  through  rapidly.  But  tliey  wero 
utterly  exhausted,  some  of  them  riding  along  asleep  on  their  saddles,  and 
aU  were  thoroughly  used  up." 

General  Wilson  retreated  towards  Suffolk  under  cover  of  the  night. 
He  crossed  the  !Nottaway  aborit  thirty  miles  below,  and  regained  the  Union 
lines  on  the  1st  of  July,  a  few  miles  from  Powhattan.  Great  feara  had 
been  entertained  for  his  safety.  But  by  talcing  this  very  wide  circuit  he 
escaped  capture.  His  force  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  jaded,  worn,  with 
clothing  in  rags,  and  horses  scarcely  able  to  stand.  "They  had  lost  their 
entire  wagon  and  ambulance  train,  all  of  their  guns,  most  of  theii*  caissons, 
and  many  horses.  Our  total  loss  in  men  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  The 
rebels  also  captured  nearly  two  thousand  negroes  ivho  were  eagerly  follow- 
ing in  the  ti'ain  of  our  army,  in  pursuit  of  freedom.  The  enemy  came 
upon  ns  in  such  overpowering  numbers  as  to  gain  an  easy  victory.  Still, 
as  a  war  measure,  General  Grant  considered  the  destruction  of  the  Dan- 
ville road  as  worth  all  it  had  cost. 

On  the  29th,  Captain  Whittaker,  with  forty  men,  having  cut  his  way 
through  to  General  Meade's  head-quarters,  had  brought  news  of  General 
Wilson's  situation.  The  Sixth  Corps  and  General  Sheridan's  Cavah-y 
were  immediately  dispatched  for  their  relief,  Tliese  were  too  late.  They, 
however,  destroyed  portions  of  the  Weldon  road,  and  recaptured  many 
contrabands.  Whilo  Generals  Wilson  and  Kautz  were  making  this  im- 
portant raid,  tlie  army  at  Petersburg  was  very  diligently  conducting  the 
siege  with  almost  daily  skirmishings  and  bombardments. 

General  Hunter  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the  Shenandoah  Talley, 
Vol.  II,— 3fl 
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witli  hia  subordiiiatea,  General  Sigel  at  Martinsburg,  General  Kelly  at 
Cumberland,  and  General  Max  Weber  at  Harper's  Yeny,  Kews  reached 
General  Sigel  that  the  rebel  Ewell  was  approaching  in  three  strong 
coixunns.  It  eonaequently  became  necessary  to  withdraw  in  haste  the 
siHall  garrison  stationed  at  ilartinsburg,  and  to  remove  the  suppliea.  In 
tlie  rapid  evaenation  many  valuable  stores  were  lost. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  3d,  General  Sigel's  garrison  at  Leeetown 
was  attacked  in  force.  The  Union  troops  fell  back  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
took  strong  position  on  Maryland  Heights.  A  terrible  panic  spread 
through  all  the  region,  and  for  miles  the  country  was  depopulated.  The 
rebel  cavalry  swept  through  the  valley  unrestrained.  Martinaburg  and 
Winchester  were  captured.  Mosby'a  cavalry  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Point  of  Eoeks,  and  swept  along  in  Maryland,  plundering  at  wiU.  They 
seized  Hagerstown  and  ransacked  the  stores,  and  extorted  from  the  inhab- 
itants twenty  thonstuid  dollars  to  save  the  town  from  the  torch.  From  the 
city  of  Frederick  they  extorted  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
struck  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  destroyed  it  as  far  down  as 
Sandy  Hook.  The  enemy,  in  force  no  one  knew  how  great,  were  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  several  points,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, hurried  forward  their  militia  to  meet  the  crisis, 

General  Hunter,  who  had  retreated  before  these  resistless  columna 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha,  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  scene  of  action.  Our  troops,  who  had  retreated 
from  Hagerstown  before  the  foe,  pressed  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  fell 
back  on  Greencastle.  From  that  place,  being  still  pursued  by  the  rebels, 
they  retreated  to  Ohambersburg, 

There  was  a  gradual  concentration  of  our  troops  at  Monocacy  Junction. 
On  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  rebels  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  in- 
fantry force,  estimated  by  General  Wallace  at  twenty  thousand.  General 
Wallace  had  retreated  to  this  place  from  Frederick,  and  had  with  him  a 
force  of  about  ten  thousand  men.  There  was  a  vigorous  conflict  here. 
The  Tlnion  ti-oops  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  As  there  was  appar- 
ently no  power  sufBcient  to  repel  the  advance  of  the  foe,  the  mass  of  our 
r.rmy  being  down  in  the  rear  of  Petersburg,  intense  excitement  pervaded 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  10th, 
all  the  alarm-bells  in  Ealtimore  were  rung,  mustering  the  citizens  to  de- 
fend the  city.  That  same  morning  a  detachment  of  rebel  cavahy  dashed 
into  Damestown,  in  Mai-yland,  only  twenty  miles  from  Washington.  An- 
other detachment  drove  into  Eeestown,  but  sixteen  miles  from  Ealtimore, 
They  were  plundering  stores  and  stealing  cattle,  levying  contributions, 
(Sitting  telegraph  lines,  and  bimiing  bridges. 

Soon  tidings  reached  Washington  that  the  enemy  was  at  Eockville, 
but  fourteen  mil^  from  the  city.  It  was  understood  that  the  invading 
feirce  waa  very  formidable,  consisting  of  Ewell's  entire  Corps,  of  Breckin- 
ridge's Division,  and  two  brigades  of  Hill's  Corps.  The  whole  force  con- 
(iisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry. 
General  Augur,  in  Washington,  made  eveiy  po^ibla  preparation  to  resist 
.tlie  contemplated  attack.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary-  forces,  he  sum- 
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moned  the  marines,  tlie  lioma  guards,  and  even  tlie  einployi';s  in  tlie 
Government  offices.  On  Monday,  dctacbmcnta  of  cavalry  had  swept 
around  to  the  north  of  Ealtimore,  and  were  destroying  the  Nortliera  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  At  the  same  time  an  audacious  hand  crossed  over  on  their 
fleet  horsea  to  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington  road.  They 
destroyed  the, track  and  fired  the  trains,  within  seventeen  miles  of  Havre 
do  Grace.  General  Franklin,  who  chanced  to  be  in  one  of  the  trains  in 
citizen's  dress,  was  captured.  For  a  time  all  railroad  and  telegraphic 
communication  hetween  Washington  and  the  Nortiiwas  suspended. 

The  rebels,  approaching  Washington,  rode  on  to  within  five  miles  of 
the  city,  where  they  laid  in  ashes  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  of 
Jlaiyland.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  they  cautiously  approached  Port 
Stevens,  but  about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  Washington.  They  made 
an  attack  upon  the  fort,  which  was  a  bold  insult  rather  than  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  works.  General  Augur  sent  out^  brigade  of  infantry 
along  the  Seventh  Street  road,  and  indignantly  drove  off  the  foe.  Stiil 
they  fought  bravely,  striking  down  two  hundred  of  our  men  with  their 
bullets,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  hundred  dead  or  wounded.  The 
raiders,  having  done  immense  misciiief,  and  excited  wide-spread  terror, 
retreated  before  the  forcoa  rapidly  accumulating  for  their  ^destruction. 
The  rebels  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  which  was  to  procure  supplies, 
and  to  draw  off  a  part  of  the  investing  force  from  before  Petersbui^. 
The  retreating  enemy  was  pursued,  but  not  with  much  vigor.  In  simdry 
skii-mishes  a  few  hundred  were  killed,  and  some  of  their  well-filled  wagons 
were  captured. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  there  was  comparative  quiet  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  StiU  every  day  there  were  more  or  less  demonstra- 
tions of  musketry  and  artillery.  On  Monday,  the  11th,  a  shell  entered  the 
tent  of  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Massachn setts,  instantly  killing 
him.  Both  parties  were  vigilant  and  active,  while  neither  was  ready  to 
bring  on  a  genera!  engagement.  Our  forces  were,  however,  every  day  gain- 
ing upon  the  rebels  step  by  step.  The  heat  and  the  drouth  rendered  the 
work  upon  the  intrenchments  very  severe. 

We  speak  of  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  army.  But  quiet  in  tlie 
trenches  is  very  different  from  rest  at  the  fireside.  It  consists  of  arduous 
labor  with  the  epade  at  night,  and  toilsome  and  perilous  picket  duty  by 
night  and  by  day.  Not  a  head  or  a  hand  i  can  rise  above  the  trench,  but 
it  is  liable  to  be  struck  by  the  unerring  bullet  of  the  sharpshooter.  There 
is  smothering  dust  and  blistering  sun,  while  one  toils,  in  cramped  and 
stiffened  attitudes,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  crack  of 
the  rifle  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  alternate  with  the  shriek  of  shells, 
the  roar  of'  batteries,  and  the  deep  boom  of  siege-guns. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  indications  of  renewed  activity  began  to  be 
manifest.  Our  lines  of  cjrcnmvallation  were  now  twenty  miles  long.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  the  Second  Corps  ^lently  took  up  its  line  of  march 
from  our  extreme  left,  followed  by  Sheridan's  Cavalry,  crossed  the  Appo- 
mattox at  Point  of  Rocks,  at  midnight  reached  and  crossed  the  James  at 
Jones's  Neck,  on  a  pontoon  bridge  muffled  with  hay,  attacked  the  enemy 
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at  Deep  Bottom,  but  twelve  iiiilea  from  Eichmoud,  and  captured  a  ]mc  of 
iiitrenehmenta  and  a  battery.  Twenty  tbousand  men  and  twenty  cannon 
■were  sent  north  of  the  James,  The  demonstration  produced  its  desired 
effect.  Lee  hnrried  off  from  Petersburg  fifteen  tlioiisand  men  to  check 
the  dangerous  advance  of  this  division.  Secretly  and  by  night,  most  of 
the  Union  force  was  linnied  back  to  Petersburg,  As  tliey  returned,  the 
dai'k  and  gloomy  night  was  illumined  by  the  flashing  of  gnns,  the  bursting 
of  shells,  and  the  flames  of  a  w^ting  conflagration  which  the  eliells  had 
enkindled  in  the  doomed  city. 

For  a  month  a  portion  of  tho  army  had  been  secretly  and  energetically- 
employed,  pushing  a  mine  iftider  one  of  the  strongest  of  tho  enemy's  works, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasants,  of  tho  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  had 
originated  the  idea.  The  enterprise  waa  accoinplished  by  his  regiment. 
The  mine  was  started  from  a  ravine  in  front  of  Bnmside's  Corps,  and  was 
pushed  towards  a  formidable  fort  of  the  enemy,  but  two  thousand  yards 
from  Petersburg,  Tho  gallery  or  entrance  passage  was  four  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  slopiug  towards  the  top.  It  was  four  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  five  hundred  feet  long,  "When  tJiey  reached  the  fort  they  were  about 
twenty  feot  beneath  it.  Wings  were  extended  to  the  right  and  loft,  from 
which  eight  chambers  were  opened.  These  chambers  were  charged  with 
ibur  tons  of  powder.  "Wooden  pipes  ran  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
magazines  towards  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  from  which  point  ran  the  fuse. 

This  work  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  plan  of  assault 
was  to  explode  the  mine,  and  immediately,  ere  the  rebels  had  recovered 
from  their  eonaternation,  to  open  a  terrific  cannonade.  Under  cover  of 
this  fire,  a  strong  storming  party  was  to  inish  through  the  gap  which  the 
explosion  had  made,  and  carry  the  position  beyond.  This  position  at 
which  they  aimed  was  a  crest  which  commanded  Peteraburg,  This 
gained,  the  eity  was  ie  our  power. 

Just  after  midnight  on  Friday,  July  29th,  the  mine  was  ready  to  be 
sprung,  and  the  troops  were  arranged  to  spring  forward  in  the  assault. 
The  ISTinth  Corps  w^  to  lead,  supported  by  the  Eighteenth ;  with  the 
Second  in  reserve  on  the  right,  and  the  Fifth  on  the  left.  At  half  past 
three  o'clock  tho  fuse  was  kindled.  An  anxious  hour  passed,  and  there 
was  no  explosion,  A  brave-hearted  man,  whoso  name  ought  to  be  recoi'd- 
ed,  entered  the  gallery  to  ascertain  the  difficulty.  The  fuse  had  gone  out 
in  the  dripping  passage.  It  was  again  lighted.  Tlie  sun  had  now  risen.  It 
waa  forty  minutes  past  four.  There  was  a  terrible  explosion,  throwing 
earth,  rocka,  timbers,  guns,  and  men,  with  volcanic  power,  high  into  the 
air.  Down  again  came  the  vast  column,  in  a  heap  of  wide-acattered  and 
indescribable  ruin,  A  moment  before  the  explosion  there  stood  over  the 
mine  a  fort  garrisoned  by  two  hundi'ed  men,  with  six  guns  and  all  neces- 
sary camp  equipaga  The  next  moment  there  was  a  yawning  crater  ono 
hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  deep.  Instantly  a 
hundred  cannon  from  the  Union  lines  opened  their  fire  of  round=-shot  and 
idiells.  The  distant  batteries  of  Butler  and  Foster  echoed  the  roar,  while 
for  miles  upon  miles  tho  resounding  thunders  rolled.  Unfortunately,  a 
half-hour  was  lost  before  the  men  rushed  forward  into  the  breach. 
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The  rebels  witli  wonderful  alacrity  rallied,  and  turned  a  eteady  and 
deadly  fire  upon  our  storming  party,  from  every  gun  which  could  l)o 
brought  to  bear.  Witli  cheers  the  troops  rnshed  forward,  through  this 
almost  annihilating  fire,  into  the  breach  which  the  mine  had  made.  The 
Fourteenth  New  Tork  Heavy  Artillery  were  the  first  who  entered  tie 
gap.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  which  was  opened  before  their  eyes. 
Mangled  bodies,  dissevered  limbs,  ruin,  blood,  misery,  death  were  every- 
where. The  clouds  of  dust,  blended  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  rendered 
the  pit  almost  as  dark  as  night.  Some  of  the  garrison  were  found  still 
living.     They  were  dug  out,  struggling  in  agony  from  their  half  burial. 

Thus  far  all  had  apparently  gone  well.  We  had  gained  the  breach. 
It  only  i-emained  to  rusli  Iieadlong  upon  the  crest  called  Cemetery  Hill, 
but  four  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  work  was  accomplished.  But  by 
some  strange  infatuation  the  brigades  stopped  to  throw  up  intrenehments, 
and  to  bring  some  gnns  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  Thus  a  precious  hour 
was  lost,  during  which  the  rebels  concentrated  a  murderous  lire  upon,  the 
captured  fort.  At  length,  after  this  fatal  delay,  tiie  Ninth  Corps  was 
re-formed  and  pressed  forward  in  the  charge.  Potter  was  on  the  right, 
Ledlie  in  the  centre,  Wilcox  on  the  left. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  rebels  were  prepared  to  receive  them  with 
a  fire  which,  from  their  front  and  on  either  flank,  no  mortals  could  with- 
stand. Musketry,  shot,  shells  ploughed  their  ranks  with  bloody  slaughter. 
For  a  time  tlie  line  moved  bravely  along.  Then,  smothered  and  torn  by 
the  stonn,  the  men  hesitated,  recoiled,  and  fied  back.  In  this  terrible 
onset  Marshall's  Brigade  led,  followed  by  Bartlett's.  After  their  repulse 
White's  Division  was  pushed  forward  as  a  forlorn  hope.  They  were 
colored  men.  Gallantly  they  advanced  into  the  jaws  of  death.  But  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  that  in  which  their  white  comrades  had  failed. 
Cut  down  hj  the  withering  fire,  they  were  hurled  back  breathless  and 
bleeding. 

The  rebels  now  concentrated  their  (ire  into  the  crowded  crater  of  the 
fort.  It  was  manifest  that  the  day  was  lost.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
rescue,  if  possible,  the  troops  who  were  huddled  together  in  the  fort,  which 
had  now,  truly,  become  a  slaughter-pen.  To  remain  where  they  were,  was 
certain  death  or  captivity.  To  retreat  was  almost  equally  certain  death, 
as  the  rebels  directed  a  deadly  fire  on  the  only  possible  line  of  escape. 
Still  these  heroic  men,  under  their  gallant  leadera,  repelled  several  charges 
of  the  foe  to  retake  the  fort.  Many  of  the  men  gradually  struggled  back 
to  our  lines.  At  two  o'clock,  those  who  remained  behind,  having  dis- 
charged nearly  all  their  ammunition,  were  unable  to  repel  a'  final  charge, 
and  surrendered.  We  lost  on  this  bloody  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners, fonr  thousand  men.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  but  one  thousand. 

It  w^  not  until  Monday,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  battle,  tliat  we  could 
get  permission  to  bury  our  dead  and  to  succor  our  wounded.  The  weather 
was  oppressively  hot,  and  many  of  our  wounded,  in  the  interim,  died  in  great 
saflering  and  of  exhaustion.  This  repulse  was  a  great  disappointment, 
but  it  caused  not  the  slightest  shade  of  despondency  in  the  army  or 
throughout  the  country.     The  enterprise  was  wisely  planned,  and  ought  to 
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have  proved  a  success.  There  were  great  faults  in  the  execution.  The  damp 
fase  did  not  explode  the  mine  till  an  hour  after  the  time,  when  bright  day 
exposed  every  movement.  After  the  explosion,  a  half-hour  was  lost  before 
the  troops  entered  the  breach.  Then  another  hour  was  lost  in  intrenching 
before  the  troops  cliarged  upon  Cemetery  IliU.  It  seems  that  by  a 
proper  handling  of  tlie  troops,  victory  was  then  within  our  grasp,  and 
Petersbm'g  could  easily  have  been  carried. 

There  were  still  many  skirmishes  and  some  pretty  sharp  fighting  in  the 
Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  no  movements  of  any  gi'eat  importance. 
The  rebels  were  so  strongly  intrenched  at  Petersburg,  that  they  could  easily 
spare  fi'om  their  impregnable  rampai'ts  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to 
command  the  valley , 

About  noon  of  the  9th  of  August,  there  was  a  terrible  explosion  of  an 
ordnance  boat  at  a  wharf  near  City  Point.  Whether  it  was  the  work  of 
some  rebel  emissary  or  was  aeeideutally  caused,  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  explosion  was  awful  in  its  violence.  Two  barges  were  blown  to  frag- 
ments; a  large  number  of  buildings  were  thrown  down.  Shell,  balls,  bullets, 
fragments  of  vessels  and  buildings  were  driven  in  all  directions.  Sixty  or 
seventy  pei^ons  were  instantly  killed,  their  dissevered  limbs  and  mangled 
bodies  being  hurled  far  and  wide.  Besides  those  killed,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  were  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 

An  impoitant  work  was  in  progress  on  the  James,  under  the  super- 
vision of  General  Eutler,  at  a  point  called  Dutch  Gap.  Here  tlie  river 
makes  a  bend  six  miles  in  circuit,  while  the  neck  of  the  land  enclosed  by 
this  bend  is  but  half  a  mile  wide.  Tliis  river  circuit  of  six  miles  was 
crowded  by  torpedoes  and  guarded  by  gunboats.  General  Eutler  com- 
menced the  enterprise  of  cutting  this  isthmus  by  a  canal.  We  should 
thus  avoid  many  formidable  ohsti'uctions,  and  bring  our  forces  very  near 
Fort  Darling,  The  enemy  was  alarmed,  and  sent  doi,vn  some  gunboate  to 
open  fire  upon  the  negro  troops  who  were  digging  the  canal.  "We  could 
not  silence  this  fire,  though  we  could  respond  to  it.  The  colored  troops 
worked  bravely,  reddess  of  the  fire. 

On  Saturday  night,  August  13tti,  a  series  of  movements  was  com- 
menced on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  which  was  continued  for  four 
days,  through  a  succession  of  very  bloody  battles.  ,  We  lost  several  thousand 
men.  Though  the  rebels,  fighting  behind  their  intrenchments,  experienced 
a  loss  much  less  severe,  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Union  troops  was 
so  far  successful,  that  we  pushed  our  forces  to  a  point  within  six  miles  of 
Eichmond,  Wliile  tlieso  events  were  taking  place,  we  were  unable  to  push 
with  much  vigor  the  canal  at  Dutch  Gap. 

At  Petersburg,  movements  of  stiU  more  momentous  importance  were 
pressed  forward.  The  apparent  attack  upon  Richmond  was  intended 
merely  as  a  feint,  to  draw  .the  troops  of  Lee  in  that  direction.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  18th,  the  Pifth  Ooi'ps,  Gregg's 
Cavalry  Division,  started  from  camp,  in  the  direction  of  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road, with  four  days'  rations.  They  reached  Six  Kite-Station  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  while  one  portion  of  the  command  were  tearing  up  and  burn- 
ing the  tracli,  a  detachment  advanced  two  or  three  miles  towards  Peters- 
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burg,  and  took  a  position  to  drive  back  the  enemy  sliould  tbey  advwice 
upon  them.  About  noon,  two  rebel  brigades  came  Imrrjing  down  the. 
road.  The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Divisions  of  Ayres's  Corps  (tlio 
Fifth)  were  ready  to  receive  them.  The  rebels  rushed  on  withgi'eat  im- 
petuosity, and  for  two  hours  there  was  a  very  hot  and  aangninaiy  battle. 
As  the  light  was  in  an  open  field,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy. 

There  was  no  intermission  of  the  battle  until  night,  when  both  partis 
coinmen<;ed  intrenching,  tlie  Union  troops  being  left  in  command  of  the 
road.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  one  thousand.  The  rebels  did  not 
renew  the  attack  the  next  day,  and  both  parties  were  busy  strengthening 
themselves  On  Friday  evening  the  enemy  came  out  in  greater  force.  They 
succeeded  in  outflanking  our  troops,  and  cut  off  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
prisoners,  after  having  inflicted  a  loss  in  killed. and  wounded  of  about  fifteen 
hundred.  Tlie  opportune  aixivalof  tlie  Ninth  Corps  cheeited  the  exult- 
ant foe.  Saturday  was  a  day  of  comparative  quiet.  On  Sunday,  the 
rebels  again  made  a  iiirious  attack,  but  they  i^ere  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  they  again  renewed  tlie  sfernggle, 
but  all  in  vain.  After  a  week  of  desperate  fighting  we  still  held  the  road, 
being  strongly  intrenched  but  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Petersburg. 

Tliero  were  two  roads  to  Riclunond,  each  of  which  we  threatened  to 
traverse.  One  was  north  of  the  Jaraes  from  Jlalvern  Hill ;  the  other  was 
from  the  south,  by  marching  through  or  around  Petersburg.  General 
Grant,  by  making  demonstrations  now  at  this  point  and  now  at  that,  kept 
the  enemy  Jiai'assed,  and  compelled  Iiim  to  be  constantly  removing  his 
troops  a  distance. of  thirty  miles,  to  guard  the  menaced  point. 

The  rebels  had  by  this  time  repaired  the  Danville  road,  which  Generals 
Wilson  and  Kautz  had  destroyed  for  so  many  miles.  But  the  Weldon 
road  it  was  hoped  we  had  seized,  permanently  to  retain.  On.  Thursday, 
the  25th,  the  rebels  made  another  desperate  endeavor  to  recover  the  road. 
Afl;6r  many  maiiceuvres  and  vigorous  skirmish^  during  the  day,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  columns,  in  heavy  and  close  Hue  of 
battle,  came  rushing  from  the  woods,  where  they  had  advantageously 
formed  under  cover.  As  they  came  forward  they  were  met  with  a  very  hot 
infantry  and  artillery  fire.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  the  impetuous 
columns  rushed  on,  leaped  over  our  bi"eastworks,  and,  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  broke  our  lines.  The  fighting  on  both  sides  was  conducted  with 
desperation  never  surpassed  during  the  war,  But  our  centre  was  broken 
and  routed.  Nine  out  of  our  twelve  fine  guns  were  lost.  The  slaughter 
was  fearful. 

General  lliles's  Division  bore  the  brunt  of  this  onset.  Gibbons's  troops 
were  sent  to  his  support.  Gallantly  they  met  the  foe,  and  drove  them 
back,  though  at  a  fearful  cost  of  oflicera  and  men.  Thus  sustained,  Gen- 
eral Miles  skilfully  rallied  his  division.  But  again  the  enemy  came  plung- 
ing with  immense  solidity  of  column  upon  our  left.  General  Gibbons's 
Division,  though  breathless  and  bleeding,  were  hurried  back  to  meet  this 
attack.  But  the  rebels  were  moving  with  momentum  which  no  bravei'y 
could  check.  Some  of  our  regiments  were  almost  literally  cut  to  pieces 
upon  tlie  ground  which  they  occupied.     The  Twentieth  Massachusetts  lost 
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almost  every  man.  General  Gregg'a  dismounted  cavalry  came  to  tlie 
rescue,  and  darkness  closed  the  battle.  But  the  Union  troops  were  over- 
powered. In  tlie  night  they  abandoned  Keams's  Station,  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  one  of  the  moat  desperate  of  battles.  The 
enemy  accumulated  all  his  available  troops,  and  Imrled  them  upon  two 
slender  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  We  lost  two  thousand' prisoners, 
seven  fla^  nine  cannon,  and  one  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
lo^  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  He  had  received  eueh  heavy 
Wowa  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  our  retreating  troops. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  numbers  in  these  conflicfa,  as  they  are 
nowhere  given  ■witli  accuracy.  When  w^  speak  of  a  regiment  it  may 
mean  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  or  twelve  hundred;  a  brigade  may  be 
fom:  hundred  or  four  thousand.  The  ravi^s  of  wai-  had  converted  many 
regiments  into  mere  skeletons. 

Though  our  troops  had  fallen  back  a  little  from  Eeams's  Station,  we 
Btill  held  the  Weldon  road.  The  importance  of  the  conquest  was  manifest 
from  th^  diieperate  endeavors  of  the  rebels  to  wrest  it  from  us,  lieams's 
Station  is  about  ten  miles  from  Petersburg.  We  had  destroyed  eleven 
miles  of  the  road,  from  a  point  about  four  miles  below  the  station  to 
our  picket  line,  which  was  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  We  now  held 
between  Keams's  Station  and  the  city  about  four  miles  of  the  road, 'where 
we  were  so  strongly  intrenched  as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
dislodge  us. 

During  the  tliree  days  which  succeeded  the  battle  at  Eeams's  Station, 
there  was  much  skirmishing  along  the  road,  but  no  general  engagement. 
Our  batteries  were  almost  every  hour  throwing  shells  into  Petersburg.  On 
Monday,  the  39th  of  August,  the  shelling  of  Petersburg  was  pushed  with 
great  vigor.  There  was  one  continuous  roar,  aU  the  day  long,  ae  shot  and 
shell  fell  upon  tlae  doomed  city.  The  enemy  were  busy  shelling  Dutch 
Gap ;  notwithstanding,  the  work,  under  Major  Ludlow,  was  pushed  on  vigor- 
ously. In  consequence  of  our  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Weldon  road, 
the  i-ebels  were  compelled  to  haul  their  supplira  from  Stony  Creek,  below 
Rearas'a  Station,  by  a  circuitous  route,  through  Dinwiddie  to  Petersburg. 
Constant  changes  were  going  on  in  the  anny.  Regiments  were  dissolved 
as  the  term  of  service  of  the  men  expired.  There  were  also  constant  acces- 
sions from  volunteers  ^  the  army  on  the  whole  decidedly  increasing  in 
numbers.  The  rebel  army  was  growing  weaker.  Their  despotic  conscrip- 
tion had  exhausted  all  the  realms  of  eece^iondom,  and  desertions  were 
very  numerous. 

Such  a  series  of  petty  disasters  had  attended  our  movements  in  the 
valley,  that  on  the  5th  of  August,  Genei  als  Grant,  Hunter,  and  Sheridan 
held  a  consultation.  This  led  to  General  Sheridan's  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  the  Middle  Military  Division.  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoaii,  which  we  have  already  recorded,  was  the 
result. 

While  the  bombardment  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  continued  on 
both  sides,  there  was  a  tacit  truce  between  the  pickets,  so  that  the  men  on 
duty  walked  about  in  iront  of  their  works  unmolested,  and  there  was  a 
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fi-iendly  interchange  of  newspapers  and  other  commodities.  On  the  Isfc  of 
September,  the  rebel  leaders  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery,  which  ex- 
cited great  indignation.  While  our  men  were  out  as  usual,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  warning,  the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  them.  Tliey  said 
afterwards,  in  defence,  that  it  was  a  "  delicious  piece  of  retaliation  "  for  our 
bombardment  of  Petei-sburg.  One  of  the  Richmond  papers  alluded  to 
this  infamous  deed  in  the  following  words : — ■ 

"Suddenly,  a  tremendous  volley"  of  musketry  was  poured  into  them 
from  our  works,  throwing  them  into  a  panic,  and  causing  them  to  scamper 
back  into  their  trenches  like  so  many  startled  rats.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  they  had  left  about  two  hundred  of  their  number  lying  dead  or 
wounded  on  their  recent  promenade." 

Just  before  midnight  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  September,  tlie  news  was 
shouted  along  our  lines  that  Atlanta  was  taken.  The  joyful  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  salute  of  one  hundred  shotted  guna.  The  Toar  of  artilleiy, 
the  crash  of  shot  and  shell,  and  the  shouts  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
conveyed  the  appalling  tidings  to  the  rebels.  They  promptly  sent  back 
a  defiant  reply,  and  for  an  hour  the  thunders  of  battle  broke  in  awful  peals. 

Thus  the  days  rolled  on.  There  was  no  repose,  no  cessation  of  the 
struggle  for  an  hour.  Our  iutrenchments  on  the  Weldon  road  were  bo 
strong  as  to  defy  every  effort  of  the  rebels.  By  the  1st  of  September,  wo 
had  a  railroad  constructed  from  City  Point  to  the  Weldon  road,  by  which 
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all  our  supplies  could  be  easily  traasported.  Vigorous  efforts  ivere  at  tliia 
time  made  by  various  paiiies  iii  the  Korth  to  stay  tlio  further  effusion  of 
blood  by  some  compromise.  Colonel  Jacques  and  Mr.  Gilmore  went  to 
Richmond,  with  the  consent  of  the  Goyemment,  to  inquire  of  the  rebel 
leaders  if  there  were  not  some  prasible  way  by  which  peace  could  be 
effected.  Jeff,  Davis  would  listen  to  no  teiToa  which  did  not  destroy  our 
National  unity,  and  eatabhsh  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

"  The  Illorth,"  said  he,  "  was  jnad  and  blind.  It  would  not  let  ns 
govern  ourselves.  So  the  war  came.  Now  it  must  go  on  till  the  last  man 
of  this  generation  falls  in  bia  tracks,  aiid  his  cliildren  seize  his  musket  and 
iight  his  battles,  We  will  govern  ourselvqs.  We  will  do  it,  if  we  have  to 
see  every  Southern  plantation  sacked  and  eveiy  Southern  city  in  flames." 

On  Friday,  the  16th  of  September,  an  event  took  place  quite  dia- 
gi'aceful  to  our  anns.  We  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  number,  grazing  at  Coggins's  Poiot,  on  the  southern  banks  of 
James  liiver,  about  ten  miles  below  City  Point.  The  herd  was  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  the  First 
District  of  Columbia,  A  rebel  force,  consisting  of  a  cavalry  division,  and 
two  brigades  with  two  batteries,  started  on  Wednesday  morning  from 
Eeams's  Station,  marched  entirely  around  our  extreme  left,  rushed  upon 
the  guard,  captiu:ed  nearly  all  of  both  regiments,  with  their  horses,  rifles, 
equipments,  and  camp  furniture,  and  drove  off  the  cattle.  By  this  bold 
surprise  they  secured  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-sis  fat  cattle, 
.three  hundred  raeii  with  their  horsea,  two  hundred  mules,  and  thirty-two 
wagona.  They  also  captured  a  telegraphic  construction  corps  of  forty  men, 
with  twenty  miles  of  wire.  AH  this  was  accomplished  with  a  loss  by  the 
rebels  of  less  than  fifty  men. 

The  rebels  were  justly  very  exultant  over  this  achievement.  Their 
pickets  shouted  derisively  to, our  men,  "Beef,  beef."  But  the  response 
which  went  back  was,  "  Atlanta,  Atlanta." 

Our  troops  were  more  than  comforted  by  the  news,  which  reached  them 
on  the  1.9th,  of  Sheridan's  splendid  victory  in  the  Shenandoah,  which  we 
have  already  narrated.  With  enthusiasm  they  fired  a  salute  of  shotted 
guns  along  the  whole  line  for  an  hour.'  The  enemy  responded,  and  from 
Deep  Bottom  on  the  James  to  the  Weldou  Kailroad,  a  distance  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  the  roar  of  the  bombardment  resounded. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  approaches  to  Richmond — one  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  by  the  roadi  which  lead  from  Malvern  Hill  and  Deep 
Bottom,  and  the  other  from  the  south,  either  through  or  around  Peters- 
burg. In  the  latter  part  of  September,  a  movement  was  made  in  each  of 
these  directions.  The  movement  was  initiated  on  the  right  by  the  Army 
of  tlie  James.  The  Eighteenth  and  Tenth  Corps,  on  the  night  of  AVed- 
nesday,  September  28th,  in  light  marching  order,  moved  from  Bermuda 
Hundred  up  to  Jones's  I^eek,  crossed  the  James  on  muffled  pontoons,  and 
mai'ched  to  the  vicinity  of  Deep  Bottom.  Pressing  along  before  daylight, 
they  enconntered  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  drove  tliem  in.  After  a  skir- 
mishing march  of  two  or  three  miles,  they  reached  a  long  line  of  intrench- 
ineuts,  running  from  the  New  Market  road  to  the  James  River,      The  line 
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there  terminated  in  a  formidablo  fort,  on  what  Was  ealled  Cliapin's  Farm. 
There  was  liere  a  series  of  hills,  lining  the  river's  banks,  called  Ball's  Bluff 
aiid  Chapin's  Bluff.  Opposite  these,  on  the  right  hanli  of  the  stream,  tliere 
waa  Bnirj's  Bluff,  and  just  above  it  Fort  Darling.  The  intrenched  line 
which  our  troops  encountered  was  strengthened  by  well-eonstructed  con- 
nected forts.     A  broad  open  plain  skirted  the  rebel  line. 

Our  troops  fonned  in  the  woods,  dashed  out  over  the  plain,  and,  in  the 
face  of  an  appalhng  fire,  leaped  the  intrenchments,  and  with  loud  cheers 
carried  the  whole  worlis.  The  rebels  fled  in  confoaion  to  the  rear,  where 
there  were  other  works  to  receive  them.  Our  victory  was  complete,  but  it 
cost  a  heavy  price.  The  reckless  assailants,  as  they  crossed  the  plain, 
were  swept  by  a  murderous  iire  from  the  rifle-pits,  the  forts  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  from  two  iron-clads  in  the  stream.  Not  less  than  eight 
hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Burnham  was  killed ; 
General  Ord,  Colonel  Stevens,  and  many  other  staff  officers  were  ■wounded. 
But  we  had  captured  Fort  !Moms,  and  the  long  line  of  intrenchments,  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  several  of  them  heavy  siege-gixns,  and  about 
three  hundred  prisoners.     The  rebel  loss  in  killiid  and  wounded  was  shght. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  action  was  closed.  Our  men  immediately  began  to 
throw  up  breastworks  for  their  own  protection.  But  the  enemy's  gunboats 
and  his  batterira  on  the  other  side  of,  the  river  kept  up  so  annoying  a  fire, 
that  General  Weitzel,  who  succeeded  General  Ord,  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  fort  and  to  concentrate.  This  victory  was  achieved  by  the 
Eighteenth  Corps.  At  tlie  same  time,  General  Bimey,  with  the  Tenth 
Corps,  having  also  with  him  Paine's  .colored  division  of  the  Eighteenth 
Corpa,  advanced  to  the  junction  of  the  ICingsIand  and  the  New  Market 
road.  Hei'e,  on  a  commanding  position,  called  Jjfew  Market  Heights,  ho 
found  the  enemy  behind  sti'ong  breastworks.  Their  front  was  protected 
by  an  abatis,  with  mai'shy  ground  covered  mth  dwarf  trees  and  a  dense 
undergrowth.  Through  this  Paine's  colored  troops  charged  with  great 
gallantry,  and  carried  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

These  heroic  men,  in  the  struggle,  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
kpled,  and  a  much  lai'ger  number  wounded.  Generals  Grant  and 
Butler,  who  were  present,  witnessed  their  achievement  with  delight. 
General  Bimey  rewarded  them  with  a  letter  of  special  congratulation. 
The  enemy  retreated  briskly,  and  we  took  possesion  of  the  heights. 
Without  delay.  General  Bimey  pressed  along  the  New  Maricet  road 
towards  Eichmond.  When  they  had  arrived  within  about  six  mUea  of  the 
city,  they  came  upon  some  strong  fortifications  at  Laurel  Hill,  which 
checked  their  march.  It  waa  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  imme- 
diate assault  was  ordered.  The  enemy,  behind  their  intrenchments,  opened 
a  deadly  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  onr  columns  were  entirely 
unable  to  breast.  Officers  and  men,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  were 
alike  regardless  of  wounds  and  death.  Nearly  five  hundred  were  struck 
down  by  the  missiles  of  the  foe.  Night  silenced  the  roar  of  battle,  and 
found  tlie  Union  troops  repulsed. 

General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry,  had  started  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition,  along  tlie  Central   road.      He  met   no  foe  until  he   reached 
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witliin  a  few  milGS  of  Eiclimond,  wlien  the  batteries  of  a  fort  opened  upon 
hiiij.  General  Terry  alao  marched  across  from  the  New  Market  to  the 
Central  road,  and  pressed  forward  until  he  came  in  view  of  the  spires  of 
Riehmond.  The  operations  of  the  day,  on  the  whole,  liad  been  Buccessful. 
The  enemy  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  innumerable  fortifica- 
tions  were  not  strongly  manned. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday,  the  enemy,  having  been 
lar^ly  reenforced  from  Petersburg,  and  with  General  Lee  at  their  head, 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  our  force  i  then  concentrated  at  Battery 
Harrison,  He  firat  opened  a  furious  cannonade  for  about  half  an  hour, 
aided  by  his  gunboats.  They  then  charged  in  three  strong  lines ;  but  a 
deadly  fire  of  musketry  whirled  them,  as  with  tornado  violence,  hack  to 
the  woods.  A  second  and  a  third  time  tliey  were  rallied,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  tlio  charge.  Each  time  they  were  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter. 
They  at  length  retired,  having  lost  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  five  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded, 

Night  again  came,  with  clouds,  darkness,  and  flooding  rain.  Through 
all  the  night,  and  all  the  day  of  Saturday,  the  torrent  fell.  The  softened 
roads  were  so  cut  up  by  the  heavy  army  wagons  as  to  become  almost 
impassable.  The  city  of  Kichmond  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation by  this  apparition  of  an  army  in  an  unexpected  position, 
within  three  miles  of  the  city.  Every  available  man  was  brought  mto 
requisition.  General  I^e  pushed  forwai-d  with  the  utmost  precipitancy 
troops  from  the  south  side  of  Richmond  to  met  the  alarming  emergency. 
To  induce  the  rebels  to  this  movement  was  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
the  enterprise.  General  Grant  was  now  prepared  to  make  another  advance 
on  the  left,  towards  the  mnch-coveted  Lynchburg  road. 

To  hold  his  extended  line  at  Petersburg  and  accomplish  -this,  he  had 
the  Second  Oavahy  Division  and  three  corps.  Two  brigades  of  the  Ninth, 
and  two  brigades  and  a  division  of  the  Fifth,  under  General  Warren, 
fonned  the  column  of  advance.  They  moved  from  Four-Mile  Station,  on 
the  Weldon  road,  by  a  circuitous  route  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  striking 
the  Lynchburg  road  at  a  point  called  Poplar  Grove,  The  weather  was  then 
fine,  the  roads  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  ti-oops.  pressed  joyfully  on. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m.,  they  reached  Peebles's  Farm,  on  the  Squirrel 
Hill  road,  three  miles  from  the  Weldon  road.  Here  they  came  upon  hos- 
tile redoubts,  armed  with  rifled  guns.  The  approach  was  over  an  open 
field,  which  the  intrenchments,  crowning  a  gentle  ridge,  quite  commanded. 

To  Griffin's  First  Division  was  assigned  the  task  of  carrying  the  redoubt. 
Gallantly  they  did  it,  capturing  one  gun,  and  about  fifty  men.  The  rebels 
retreated  half  a  mile  to  another  line ;  the  patriots  pursued.  About  five 
o'clock  the  Ninth  Corps  attempted  to  storm, these  works.  General  Potter's 
Division,  with  General  Griffin's  Brigade,  was  in  advance.  The  charging 
column  was  severely  repulsed,  and  thrown  back  in  confusion,  leaving  one 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.  Reenforcements  were  sent  forward,  who 
checked  the  advance  of  the  foe.  The  stubborn  figliting  continued  till 
dark.  During  this  day  we  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  two 
thousand  men.     The  enemy,  behind  his  breastworlcs,  suffered  much  less. 
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Tii6  rain,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  north  of  the  James,  also  eom- 
jneneed  here  Friday  night.  Still,  tlirougli  the  darkness  and  the  stoiTQ, 
the  ai'tillery  of  man's  wrath  flashed  and  roared.  The  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  enemy,  in  the  drenching  ram,  made  an  attack  upon  Ayres's  Division 
ahout  nino  o'clock  in  the  morm'ng,  hnt  were  easily  repulsed,  with  severe 
loss.  Though  there  were  marchings  and  countermarchings,  there  was  no 
more  fighting  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  day,  with  the  exception  of  one 
eavaliy  charge  by  the  rebel  Hampton's  eavalry  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
handsomely  repulsed, 

Sunday,  the  2d  of  October,  was  spent  in  skirmishings  and  artillery 
fire,  with  but  little  result.  General  Butlei''s  movement  on  the  north  of 
the  James  had  been  thus  far  more  successful  than  General  Meade's  on  the 
south.  He  had  swept  forward  within  three  miles  of  Richmond,  had  lost 
but  few  prisoners,  and  had  met  with  no  serious  repulse.  He  captured  as 
many  prisoners  as  he  lost.  On  the  south,  General  Meade  had  not  been 
able  to  reach  the  Lynchburg,  or  Southside  road,  as  it  is  also  called,  and 
through  some  strange  misfortune  or  Tnismanagement,  entire  regiments  had 
been  flanked  and  swept  off.  General  Eutler's  movement  on  the  right  was 
intended  mainly  as  a  demonstration,  to  aid  General  Meade's  movement  on 
the  left  to  seize  the  Southside  road. 

Several  days  were  now  passed,  du]-ing  which  but  little  was  done,  savo 
intrenching,  watching,  and  preparing  for  future  blows.  In  the  night  of 
"Wednesday,  October  12th,  General  Terry,  in  temporary  command  of  the 
Tenth  Corps,  with  a  part  of  Kautz's  Cavalry,  and  the  First  Division  of  hia 
corps,  under  General  Ames,  and  the  colored  division,  under  General  Bir- 
ney,  set  out  for  a  reeonnoissanee  in  force.  They  pushed  along  mainly 
through  the  region  between  the  Central  and  Cliarles  City  roads.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  encountered  some  intrenchraents  which 
had  been  newly  thrown  iip.  Reconnoitring  charges  were  pushed  through 
the  slashed  forest,  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  foe.  Tliere  were  chaises, 
repulses,  and  countercharges ;  but  at  nigiit  the  rebels  still  held  their  lino, 
and  the  Union  troops  retired  to  their  own  intrenchments.  Wc  lost, 
during  the  day,  lour  hundred  and  foiirteen  men,  including  twenty  officers. 
On  Tuesday  night,  the  11th,  there  was  a  terrific  mortar  and  artillery  fire 
kept  up  by  the  rebels  against  our  lines  near  Petersburg.  A  Richmond 
paper,  in  speaking  of  it,  says : — 

"  The  heavi^t  mortar-shelling  of  the  siege  occurred  on  Tuesday  night 
last,  and  the  sight  is  described  as  having  been  sublime.  For  the  space  of 
several  hours  the  eastern  heavens  seemed  ablaae  with  brilliant  meteors — ■ 
ascending,  descending,  and  shooting  away  athwart  the  horizon,  in  almost 
constant  numbers,  and  in  unsurpassed  beauty." 

Though  our  effort  from  the  left  to  seize  the  Southside  Railroad  had 
failed,  we  had  gained  a  strong  advance  position  at  Poplar  Grove  Church, 
from  which  no  efforts  of  the  rebels  could  drive  us.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we 
were  advancing  to  the  great  achievement,  of  whose  ultimate  success  no 
patriot  cherished  a  doubt.  The  Dutch  Gap  Canal  was  still  pushed  with 
great  vigor,  while  the  workmen  were  assailed  by  a  constant  shelling. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  there  w^  a  very  exciting  artillery  duel  between 
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two  of  our  batteries  on  fhe  nortli  of  the  James,  near  Chapin's  Bluff, 
and  the  rebel  gunboats.  There  were  three  ironclads,  and  two  wooden 
gunboats,  which  commenced  the  assault.  The  wooden  boats  ivera 
Bpeedily  driven  out  of  range,  one  of  them  having  received  a  shell  which 
blew  up  a  gun-carriage  and  wounded  four  men.  The  three  iron-clads 
were  so  roughly  handled  that  they  soon,  impotent  and  battered,  steamed 
bade  to  Richmond. 

On  Thursday,  October  22d,  there  was  another  great  movement  of  the 
whole  army — of  that  on  the  right,  which  was  called  the  Army  of  the  James, 
and  of  that  on  the  left,  wliich  was  called  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Secret  preparations  had  long  been  mating  for  this  movement.  The  advan- 
t^e  which  the  enemy  had,  standing  behind  intrenehments  which  for  years 
he  had  been  constructing,  was  immense.  It  was  of  course  known  that  in 
all  these  assaults  a  far  higher  style  of  courage  was  requisite  to  impel  for- 
ward the  assailants,  than  that  which  was  needed  to  sustain  the  assailed, 
posted  where  scarcely  a  bullet  could  harm  them.  In  these  desperate 
charges  upon  rifle-pits,  breastworks,  and  redoubts,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Union  loss  should  be  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  rebels. 

On  Wednesday  evening  both  armies  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  start 
at  daylight  the  next  morning.  As  the  sick,  the  baggage,  the  camp  equi- 
page, and  all  commissary  and  ordnance  stores,  were  sent  back  to  City 
Point,  it  was  inferred  that  the  army  was  to  make  a  movement  to  some 
point  which  it  intended  permanently  to  hold.  Three  days'  rations  and 
forage  were  issued  to  the  cavalry,  and  six  days'  rations  to  the  infantry, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition.  Only  enough  men  were  left 
behind  to  hold  our  long  line  of  intrencliments  against  any  assaults  of 
the  foe. 

General  Terry,  with  the  Tenth  Corpa,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cliarles  City  road  ;  General  Ames  held  the  right.  Turner  the  centre,  and 
Bimey  the  left.  We  soon  reached  the  rebel  ekirmiehers,  and  pushed  them 
back.  At  length  we  came  upon  breastworks,  which  assailed  us  with  a  very 
severe  fire.  The  works  were  attacked  with  great  gallantry  until  night 
came,  but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Weitzel,  with  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  turning  to  tlie  right,  struck  across  the  country,  through 
White  Oak  Swam.p,  until  he  reached  the  Williamsburg  road,  near  the 
famed  battle-ground  of  Seven  Pines.  Soon  after  noon  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  the  softened  roads  impeded  their  march.  They  wei'e  now  with- 
in seven  miles  of  Uichmond.  Here  they  found  the  enemy  in  force  behind 
strong  ramparts. 

The  Union  troops  charged  with  the  greatest  bravery.  They  were  met 
with  an  annihilating  fire,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  within  point-blank 
range  of  the  rebel  guns.  To  advance  was  impossible ;  to  remain  where 
they  were  was  cei'tain  death ;  and  retreat,  while  assailed  by  such  a  fire, 
■was  scarcely  more  practicable  tlian  advance.  They  were  on  the  open  plain, 
and  tlie  rebels,  shielded  fi-om  all  harm,  were  cutting  them  down  with  every 
missile  of  deetrnction.  Eeenforcements  could  not  be  sent  in ;  their  death 
or  capture  would  be  inevitable.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  Our  troops 
were  thrown  into  inextricable  confasion.     The  vigilant  foe  saw  his  advau- 
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tage,  and,  sallyiiig  from  hh  ioti-enchments,  captured  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  advanced  brigades;  a  few  escaped.  It  was  a  bloody  repulse.  The 
reinainder  of  the  troops  bivouacked  out  of  range  of  the  hostile  guns. 

The  next  morning  sun  rose  cloudless.  Orders  were  received  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  stirmishers  moved  forward  and 
assailed  the  hostile  intrenchments  with  a  rattling,  impotent  fire,  under 
cover  of  which  the  troops  retreated  to  their  old  camp,  much  chagrined  by 
their  severe  repulse.  General  Terry's  Coi-ps  also  retired  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  movement,  on  the  right,  with  the  Army  of  the  James  ended. 
We  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  It  was  thus  that  our  array  surged 
bravely,  again  and  again,  against  the  intrenchments  which  far  and  wide 
protected  the  beleaguered  capital  of  the  foe.  No  reverses  disheartened  our 
heroic  troops.  They  had  resolved  that,  cost  what  it  might,  in  time,  and 
blood,  and  treasure,  the  flag  of  treason  should  be  trailed  in  the  dust,  and 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  float  over  our  united  land.  The  great 
object  of  this  man(euvre  was  to  seize  the  Lynchburg  Eailroad.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  James  was  mainly  a  demonstration  to  distract 
attention,  and  to  withdraw  their  foi'ces  from  the  south  of  Petersburg. 

It  was  General  Grant's  design,  by  a  flanlc  movement  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  pi«3  rapidly  around  the  extreme  right  of  the  rebels,  and 
then,  by  a  vigorous  march  towards  the  north,  to  seize  the  Southside  road. 
To  assist  this  flanking  column  in  slipping  around,  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  flerce  attack  upon  their  intrenchmentB. 
The  movements  on  the  right  and  the  left  were  essentially  the  same.  Gen- 
eral Butler  had  attempted  to  accomplisli  by  his  flank  march  of  the 
Eighteenth  Corps  around  to  Fair  Oaks,  while  the  Tenth  Corps  were  mak- 
ing a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works,  just  what  General  Meade 
sought  to  bring  about  by  a  similar  device.  The  great  object,  however,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  of  both  enterprises,  was  the  suceesefu!  transfer  of 
Meade's  flanking  column,  by  a  wide  southern  circuit,  around  to  the  South- 
side  road. 

Great  secrecy  was  essential  to  success.  The  march  was  to  be  conducted 
with  silence  and  rapidity.  Obscure  roads  were  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  observation.  No  dcum-beats  or  bugle-calls  were  to  be  allowed. 
No  large  fires  were  to  be  kindled.  Thisflanking  column  consisted  of  Han- 
cock's Second  Corps  and  "Weitzel's  Eighteenth  Infantry,  and  the  cavalry 
corps  of  Kauta  and  Gregg.  The  Fifth  and  the  Ninth  Corps  were  to 
occupy  the  rebel  troops  hy  a  strong  demonstration  against  their  works. 
Enough  men  were  left  behind  the  intrenchments  to  hold  them  firmly 
against  any  rebel  attack. 

There  is  a  small  stream,  called  Hatcher's  Run,  which  rises  near  Suther- 
land Station,  on  the  Southside  road,  and,  flowing  in  a  aoiitheasterly  direc- 
tion, empties  into  the  Nottaway,  through  Kowanty  Creek.  The  whole 
force  started  before  dayhght  Thursday  morning  for  Hatcher's  Eun.  Han- 
cock and  Gregg,  after  considerable  skirmishing,  crossed  at  the  ford.  The 
First  Maine,  with  their  sixteen-shooters,  carried  the  works  on  the  opposite 
banks.  But  the  enemy  was  found  ready  to  meet  us  in  unexpected  num- 
bera.     Our  troops  were  assailed  on  all  sides.     The  road  was  obstructed  by 
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felled  trees,  and  batteries  irowiied  from  all  coramanding  positiona.  Eut  tlie 
men  forced  their  way  along  by  a  road  running  parallel  to  Hatcher's  Kun, 
until  about  uoon,  where  they  encountered  throo  regiments  of  diamomited 
cavalry,  with  two  batteries.  The  importance  of  this  movement  was  such 
that  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  were  both  on  the  ground.  They  could 
hear,  far  off  on  the  right,  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps  pressing  the  enemy's 
works. 

The  road  perplexed  ns.  The  foe  annoyed  us.  !New  forces  were 
appearing  in  our  front.  We  were  assailed  from  every  point.  Our 
men  fought  bravely,  "We  lost  heavily  in  officere  and  men,  Tvithout 
inflicting  corresponding  loss  on  the  foe.  It  began  to  rain.  Most  of 
our  ammunition  was  expended.  Gloomy,  stormy  night  set  in.  There 
were  no  tents  but  the  weeping  clouds,  no  couches  for  repose  but  the 
spongy  sod.  Our  loss  during  the  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
counted  fifteen  hundred.  We  had  marched  resolutely,  and  fought 
bravely,  and  yet  had  made  but  little  progress.  The  prospect  for  tlio  next 
day  was  no  more  encouraging.  After  dark  the  order  for  retreat  was  given. 
All  night  long,  through  the  darlaieas  and  the  rain,  our  wayworn,  wai'- 
exhausted  troops  toiled  back  to  their  old  camps.  The  expedition  had 
proved  an  utter  failure.  By  some  means  the  movement  had  been  detected 
by  the  enemy,  and  he  was  all  prepared  to  thwart  it.  Our  wdiole  loss  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  this  untoward  day  was  about  three  thousand. 

But  no  one  was  disheartened.  The  end  was  not  yet.  "  Try,  try  again," 
was  General  Grant's  motto,  and  the  motto  of  eveiy  man  in  his  army. 
Every  patriot  in  the  land  felt  that  General  Grant  had  his  hand  upon  the 
throat  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  he  would  not  relinquish'  his  grasp  until 
the  monster  was  strangled. 
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CAPTURE   OP   PETERSBUItG   AND   RIOHMOHD. 

<From  November,  135t,  to  April,  ]SC5.) 

DBSTKUOTIOK  OFTHB  AlBEMVRLB — RKELBCTIOS  OP  ABJUKAU  LINCOLN. — CAPTDEB  OF  TliK   FLOR- 
ID*,— Partial  Desthuction  of  the  W"ei,t)Os  Railboad.— -Dutoh  Gap  Cahal. — Naval  At- 

I'ACE  SY    Tiir   R.BBCIS  — BATTLB    AT   HaTCHEB'S    'RVS. — CAPTURE   AND  RlSGAPTUltH    OF   FOBT 

Stebdman — SourHsiDi,  RviLitoAD — DiSABTRous Attack  onWhitb  Oak  Road. — Akotffr 
Repulse — Hlboi'  ^ctiov  a-jd  Sdocess.— Battle  op  Five  Fobks, — BoMfiAEnMBNT  and 
Assault  on  Pbtfksrtirg — Captcre  op  South3idb  Railroao  and  Fost  Mahohe. — Tkk- 

RIFIO  FlOUTING— Vl(?TOHY— BvACnATION  OP  RICHMOND  ANB  PBTERSBUKG. — Fl.iam'  AND 
PoaStFIT  Of  THE  E-)BMT  — S0BKE3  AT  TIIB  BBBEL  OAPirAL. — SUBBESDEB  OF  GENERAL  LEE. — 
RBJOiriNGS   OP  THE   AbMY   AND  HaTION, 

There  was  now  a  week  of  comparative  quiet  along  the  Petersburg 
lines,  though  the  mortals  were  freqoently  belching  forth,  theii*  tliundere, 
and  monster  shells  v,ere  shrieking  through  the  air.  This  interchange  of 
shells,  scarcely  intermitted  by  day  or  by  night,  the  soldiers  facetiously 
Btyled  the  "  science  of  eonchology."  At  this  time  there  was  performed  by 
Lieutenant  Gushing,  at  Plymouth,  Worth  Carolina,  on  the  Eoanoke  Eiver, 
one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  which  ancient  or  modern  days  can  boast. 
The  rebels  had  a  celebrated  iron-clad,  the  Albemarle,  at  Plymouth,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  our  wooden  fleet  in  tiiose  waters.  We  had 
no  light-draught  iron-clads  to  meet  her,  and  our  monitors  sat  too  deep  to 
navigate  the  shallow  watere  of  Albemarle  Sound,  The  "  Albemarle  "  was 
.  one  of  the  most  formidable  vessels  the  rebels  had  constructed.  It  had  cap- 
tared  Plymouth,  had  waged  successful  war  aj^ainst  three  double-enders 
united,  and  had  esci^ped  iinharmed. 

Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing  formed  a  plan  for  her  destruction.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  I^avy  Department.  It  was  approved.  A  small,  swilt 
steam-tug  was  prepared,  provided  with  a  bowsprit,  or  prow,  which  could 
be  elevated  or  depressed  upon  a  hinge.  At  the  end  of  this  bowsprit  there 
was  attached  a  very  powerful  torpedo,  which,  as  the  little  steamer  ap- 
proached the  iron-clad,  was  to  be  thrust  under  her  and  exploded. 

Thursday  night,  November  27th,  was  dart  and  stormy.  In  the  dark- 
ness and  storm.  Lieutenant  ■  Gushing,  with  thirteen  men,  very  cautiously 
steamed  up  Koanoke  Eiver  eight  miles  towards  Plymouth.  The  narrow 
stream  was  lined  with  forts  and  pickets,  but  lie,  passed  unobserved.  The 
Albemarle  was  discovered  lying  fast  to  the  wharf,  protected  by  a  raft  of 
logs  extending  about  twenty  feet  from  her  sides.  Afi  the  little  steamer 
approached  she  was  hailed.  The  answer  sent  back  was :  "  Look  out. 
Johnnies,  wc  arc  coming."  Cusliii;g  ran  his  boat  bows  on,  crushing  in 
Vol,  II,— 37 
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the  raft,  till  lie  readied  within  ahout  tea  feet  of  the  doomed  steamer. 
Then  lowering  the  torpedo  boom,  by  a  vigoroua  thrust  it  was  pushed  uuder 
the  iron-clad  and  esploded.  Simiiltaneously  the  pickets  on  shore  opened 
fire  upon  the  boat,  and  the  men  in  the  iron-clad  threw  open  one  of  the  port- 
holes to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  the  assailants,  springing  also  to  the  out- 
side of  the  armament  with  their  muskets.  They  were  met  by  volleys  of 
grape  from  the  liowitzer  in  the  bows  of  Cuahing'a  boat. 

All  this  occurred  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write  it.  It  was  so 
dark  that  nothing  could  be  distinctly  seen.  At  the  instant  that  dishing 
esploded  the  torpedo,  a  musket-ball  struck  him  on  the  wrist,  and  a  sliell 
went  crashing  through  the  launch.  The  terrific  explosion  of  the  torpedo 
threw  sneh  an  immense  mass  of  water  into  the  launch  as  entirely  to  disable 
her.  The  enemy  were  still  firing  at  fifteen  ieet  range.  Lieutenant  Gush- 
ing ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself  Throwing  off  overcoat 
and  shoes,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  struck  out  for  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cries  of  one  of  his  men,  who  was  drowning,  attracted  the  fire  of  the 
eaiemy,  and  the  bullets  fell  thickly  around  him. 

Changing  his  course,  he  turned  down  the  stream.  After  swimming  and 
,  floatingforanhoTirintheeold  water,  he  went  ashore.  Buthe  wasnnableto 
stand.  He  iell  exhausted  upon  the  sand.  "While  lying  there  in  tlie  dark- 
n^s  and  the  rain,  near  a  sentry,  he  heard  two  of  them  talking  of  the  ex- 
plosion. Pearful  of  being  discovered,  he  shoved  himself  along,  on  his  back, 
by  pushing  with  his  heels  against  the  ground,  until  he  reached  a  place 
of  concealment.  Then  he  worked  his  way  through  a  swamp,  lacerating 
his  feet  and  hands  with  briers.  In  the  morning  lie  came  across  an  old 
negro.  He  knew  that  he  had  found  a  friend ;  for  a  black  face  never  be- 
trayed a  Union  soldier.  The  negro  was  friglitencd  by  the  wild  appearance 
of  Gushing,  and  asked  who  he  was. 

"  I  am  a  Yankee,"  Gushing  replied.  "  I  am  one  of  Ihe  men  who  blew 
up  the  Albemarle." 

"My  golly,  massa ! "  exclaimed  the  kind  negro,  "  dey  kill  you  if  dey 
catch  you;     You  be  dead  gone  sure." 

Cuahing  knew  not  as  yet  the  elfect  ofthe  explosion  upon  the  Albemarle, 
or  the  fate  of  his  men.  He  sent -his  trusty  friend  into  the  town,  to  bring 
him  back  the  news ;  and  then  climbed  into  a  tree  to  await  his  return.  After 
a  time  the  negi'o  came  back  and  told  Gushing,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the 
Albemarle  was  destroyed.  Our  heroic  adventurer  then  cautiously  worked 
his  way  down  the  river  till  he  saw  a  boat  on  the  opposite  shore.  Plunging 
into  the  chilly  water,  he  swam  across,  and,  detaching  the  boat,  di-ew  it  out 
into  the  stream  and  let  it  drift  by  hia  sida  He  was  airaid  to  get  into  it, 
lest  he  should  attract  observation.  At  last,  half  dead  with  fatigue,  excite- 
ment, hunger,  and  cold,  he  climbed  into  the  boat  and  paddled  for  eight 
hours,  until  he  reached  the  Union  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
One  other  man  escaped  across  the  country  through  the  sivamps.  Two 
men  were  drowned.     The  rest  were  captured. 

This  heroic  achievement  secured  for  us  the  recapture  of  Plymouth,  tlie 
entire  command  of  the  North  Garoiina  sounds,  and  the  release  of  a  fieet  of 
sixteen  vessels  which  had  been  for  some  time  watching  the  Albemarle. 
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On  the  8tli  of  November  came  tLe  vote  on  the  Presidential  eleetion, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  terra  would  expire  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  Marcli. 

For  thirty-two  years  the  nation  had  not  eonfeired  upon  any  one  of  its 
Presidents  the  honor  of  reelection.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  eleetoi-al  college,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  invited  to  retain  his  post  at 
the  helm  of  state.  Thus  tho  world  was  infonned  of  the  unswerving  devo- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  National  integrity  and  honor.  The  "  Army  and 
Kavy  Journal "  says,  truthfully  and  eloquently  : — 

"  The  defeated  candidate  for  the  Preaidency  had  in  his  person  very 
much  that  was  capable  of  drawing  popular  support.  The  senior  majorr 
general  of  the  regular  army,  the  idol  of  his  old  troops,  winning  in  man- 
nera  and  address,  witli  intelligence,  patriotism,  integrity,  and  a  soldier's 
share  of  high-toned  honor  and  principle,  all  these  availed  him  nothing, 
because  he  was  regarded  aa  the  representative  of  a  party  who  had  whispered 
the  fatal  word  '  peace.'  From  the  hour  when  the  Chicago  Platform  was 
framed,  it  was  clear  that  whoever  should  stand  thereon  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated  at  the  election  polls.  General  McClellan  escaped  a 
thousand  bullets  on  Virginia  battle-fields,  to  fall  by  the  paper  missile  of 
a  political  party.  Had  a  Caasar  or  a  Oincinnatus  stood  there  he  would 
have  met  the  same  inevitable  fate." 

About  this  time  the  welcome  news  arrived  of  the  destroetion  of  the 
rebel  privateer  Florida,  in  the  Brazilian  port  of  Bahia.  This  pirate 
steamer  had  outrivalled  even  the  Alabama  in  its  destruction  of  American 
commerce.  On  the  5th  of  October  she  arrived  at  Bahia,  and  anchored 
under  the  guns  of  the  foi-t.  The  American  war-steamer  Wachusett  was 
lying  outside  of  the  harbor.  There  were  three  channels  of  exit,  by  which 
the  privateer  could  escape,  to  prey  upon  our  unarmed  merchantmen. 
Captain  Collins,  of  the  Wachusett,  called  a  council  of  hia  officers,  and  in 
a  careful  debate,  in  which  the  fact  waa  carefully  weighed  that  the  Florida 
had  repeatedly  burned  American  ships  within  three  miles  of  the  Brazilian 
coast,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  her  in  the  neutral  port  in  which,  she 
bad  taken  refuge.  ' 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  Wachusett 
steamed  into  the  harbor,  intending  to  strilie  the  Florida  amidships,  and 
send  her  to  the  bottom,  '  As  thia  could  have  been  regarded  as  an  accident, 
the  international  question  might  thus  have  been  evaded.  As  the  collision 
did  not  immediately  sink  the  Florida,  Captain  Collins  demanded  her  sur- 
render, and,  tying  her  to  his  sliip,  towed  her  out  to  sea.  ilr.  Seward,  our 
sagacious  Secretary  of  State,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  England,  made  such 
amends  to  the  Brazilian  Government  as  to  retain  its  friendship. 

Days  and  weeks  pa^ed  in  Vii^nia  of  incessant  warfare,  without  any 
decisive  results,  or  any  incidents  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  record  in 
a  general  history.  Our  gunboats,  Mrith  their  shells,  destroyed  upon  the 
James  many  houses,  which  had  been  nsed  as  signal  stations  for  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  had  for  a  long  time  kept  a  d^pot  of  supplies  at  Stony  Creek 
Station,  on  the  Weldon  Kailroad,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Petersburg. 
As  we  held  the  road  near  the  city,  the  i-ebels,  to  avoid  transporting  their 
supplies  by  wagons,  were  constructing  a  railroad  across  to  the  Southside 
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Railroad.  At  half-paat  three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  of  tlie  1st  of  October 
Gregg's  Division  of  Cavalry  broke  camp,  and  started  to  dratroy  tliese 
works.  At  daylight  they  encountered  the  rebel  pickets,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  lines.  At  Rowanty  Creek  a  company  of  cavalry  disputed 
their  advance,  hut  were  soon  dispersed.  Two  miles  farther  on,  they  reached 
Stony  Creek  Station.  Here-  two  hundred  of  Hampton's  cavalry  were 
found  in  a  well-huilt  fort,  on  a  commanding  position,  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  anned  with  two  guns. 

A  chaining  column  resistlesaly  swept  into  the  fort,  took  many  of  the 
garrison  prisoners,  spiked  the  guns,  and  threw  them  into  a  ditch,  with  the 
loss  of  but  twenty-six  men.  The  affair  lasted  but  half  an  hour.  Most  of 
the  rebel  public  property  at  Stony  Creek  was  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Willie  employed  in  the  work  of  destruction,  the  rebels  appeared  in  force, 
and  our  troops  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  enemy  endeavored  to  annoy 
them  for  a  short  distance  on  their  return,  but  were  easily  repulsed.  At 
eleven  o'clock  all  the  command  had  returned  back  to  the  camp.  TJiey 
had  marched  forty  mile?,  captured  and  spiked  two  guns,  taken  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  prisoners,  six  wagons,  twenty-three  mules,  burnt  three 
thousand  sacks  of  com,  five  hundred  bales  of  hay,  a  train  of  cars,  a  long 
railroad  bridge,  a  lai^  amount  of  food  and  clothing,  some  ammunition, 
'  and  several  hundred  Enfield  rifles.  Still,  the  expedition  could  hardly  be 
deemed  a  successful  one.  The  branch  road  was  found  graded  and  ready 
for  the  rails,  but  the  enemy  came  upon  the  troops  in  such  force,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  before  tliey  had  time  to  de.-;troy  the  rails  and  the 
cposs-ties.  About  one  hundred  contrahani^  followed  our  troops  back  into 
their  lines. 

On  Tuesday  another  force  moved  foi'ward  to  destroy  the  Weldon  road 
below  Stony  Creek,  that  the  rebels  might  lose  the  benefit  of  their  branch 
road  to  the  Southside  Railroad,  The  command  consisted  of  Gregg's  Di- 
vision of  Cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  Mott's  Division  of  the  Second 
Corps — in  all  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, under  command  of  General  "Warren, 

Before  day  of  tlie  7th,  in  a  cold,  drenching  rain,  which  extinguished 
the  camp-fires,  the  troops  were  on  the  march.  All  the  day  they  pressed 
south  by  roads  east  of  the  railroad,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  en- 
countering no  serious  opposition.  They  crossed  the  Nottaway  River 
about  twenty  miles  below  Petersburg.  The  cavalry  forded  the  stream, 
while  the  infantry  crossed  on  pontoon  bridges.  The  crossing  was  effec- 
ted and  the  pontoons  taken  up  before  the  morning  of  the  8th.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  cavalry  advance  struck  for  Jarrett's  Station, 
thirty-two  miles  below  Petei^burg,  and  about  ten  miles  helow  Stony 
Creek  Station.  The  infantry  followed,  while  a  detachment  of  cavalry  pro- 
tected their  rear  and  covered  their  flanks.  They  soon  reached  a  point 
where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Kottaway,  where  they  burned  an  important 
bridge  two  hundred  feet  long.  At  Jarrett's  Station  the  whole  party 
commenced  vigorously  the  work  of  destruction,  by  burning  tho  sleepera 
and  bending  the  rails.  Our  troops  bad -become,  by  practice,  very  skilful 
in  this  work,  building  immense  fires  of  fences  and  brush.     Before  night 
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they  had  destroyed  five  miles  of  road  and  all  the  buildings  at  Jarretfs 
Station, 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  9th,  they  continued  the  work  of  destruction 
twelve  miles  farther  to  BellfieH.  Just  before  reaching  Bellfleld,  the  rebels . 
appeared  in  force  to  dispute  the  passage  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Nottaway.  They  were  speedily  routed.  Hicksford  was  a  small  town  on 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Meherrin  River.  It  was  protected  by  intrench- 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  These  works  were  well  manned  with 
regulars  and  militia.  As  soon  as  our  column  came  within  range  it  was 
greeted  with  a  hot  artillery  fire.  The  First  Massachusetts  made  a  gallant 
mounted  charge,  but  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  their  leader,  Major  Sar- 
gent, having  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  One 
or  two  other  nnsucceBsful  charges  were  made,  when  General  Warren  drew 
his  troops  o&',  and  they  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  wintry  night.  A  drenching  rain-storm  had  thus  far  incom- 
modsd  them,  and  added  greatly  to  their  fatigue  and  sutfering,  ^  The  storm 
now  changed  to  hail  and  snow.  The  discomfort  of  tlie  night  cannot  be 
described.  It  is  surprising  that  mortal  frames  can  endure  such  liardships. 
As  the  possession  of  Hicksford  was  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  and 
its  capture  would  cause  much  bloodshed,  Saturday  morning  the  troops 
marched  back  towards  Petersburg.  They  destroyed  much  public  property 
by  the  way,  including  Sussex  court-house,  jail,  tavern,  and  several  dwell- 
ing-houses,, which  were  burned  by  our  troops  in  retaliation  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  three  of  our  stragglers.  AH  day  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
the  troops  eontinued  their  march  through  intenee  cold,  reaching  their  old 
camping-ground  Monday  night.  They  had  travelled  fifty  miles,  burned 
tliree  railroad  bridges,  and  destroyed  fifteen  miles  of  track.  "We  lost 
about  one  hundred  men.    A  large  number  of  contrabands  were  brought  in. 

By  the  first  of  January,  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal  wae  nearly  completed. 
Its  bulk-head,  on  that  day,  was  mined  and  blown  up.  But  the  earth, 
which  was  thrown  in  an  immense  mass  high  into  the  air,  fell  directly 
back  into  the  canal,  blocking  it  up  as  fii-mly  aa  before.  It  became,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  resort  to  the  tedious  work  of  dj'edging.  To  prevent  the 
rebels  from  making  a  sudden  descent  with  their  iron-clads  upon  our  trans- 
portation ileet  at  City  Point,  Admiral  Lee  had  sunk  vessels  across  a  nar- 
row bend  of  the  river  just  above  Bermuda  Hundred.  This  made  our  base 
secTire,  but  also  prevented  our  iron-clads  from  ascending  to  Kichmond. 
We  soon  found  these  obstructions  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  than 
to  US.  One  of  General  Butler's  objects  in  digging  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal 
■;  was  to  open  a  passage  for  our  iron-clads,  by  which  these  obstructions, 
which  were  guarded  by  powerful  rebel  batteries,  could  be  avoided.  The 
labor  upon  the  canal  ended  witli  this  grand  explosion.  Other  and  mo- 
mentous events  soon  engrossed  the  energies  of  the  whole  army. 

The  first  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington, 
which  we  have  already  described,  whieli  had  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
James  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  December,  returned  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  chagrined  with  defeat.  General  Butler,  it  will  be  remembered, 
.  was  in  charge  of  the  land  force.     In  consequence  of  this  failure,  he  was 
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removed  from  command.  In  his  farewell  to  his  soldiera  he  said,  "  I  have 
refused  to  order  tlie  useless  sacrifice  of  the  livea  of  such  soldiers,  and  am 
relieved  from  your  command." 

The  latter  ;part  of  January,  when  Admiral  Porter  was  absent  with  his, 
fleet  in  the  second  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  there  was  a  great  freshet  in  the 
James,  which  swept  away  the  obstructions  just  above  Bermuda  Hundred. 
The  rebel  fleet,  consisting  of  three  iron-clads,  four  wooden  gunboats,  and 
three  torpedo  boats,  improved  the  opportunity  in  the  endeavor  to  run  our 
batteries,  destroy  o\ir  shipping  at  City  Point,  and  break  our  pontoon 
bridges.  They  ran  by  Fort  Brady  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
lively  cannonade,  during  which  they  dismounted  a  one-hundred-poundcr 
gun  in  the  fort.  They  cut  the  chain  in  front  of  our  obstructions,  and  one 
of  the  iron-clads  passed  through.  Three  others,  in  attempting  to  follovv, 
grounded.  It  was  now  daylight.  The  grounded  boats  were  in  range  of 
Battery  Parsons.  Two  of  them- got  off.  One  was  blown  to  pieces  by  our 
shells.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  aa  rapidly  as  possible  up  the 
river. 

On  tbe  31st  of  January  a  new  and  more  vigorous  movement  than  wfs 
ever  made  before,  was  planned  to  seize  the  Southside  liailroad.  On  Tues- 
day night  the  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Corps  received  marciiing 
orders.  The  greatest  activity  everywhere  prevailed  in  preparations.  Our 
batteries  opened  heavily  upon  Petersburg,  throwing  an  incessant  storm  of 
shells  into  the  city  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  foe.  Under  cover  of  tlie 
uproar  and  devastation  of  this  fire,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  the  3d 
and  4th  of  February-,  the  cars  were  incessantly  running,  mailing  our 
troops  and  supplies  on  the  left,  and  carrying  back  the  sick  and  the  surplus 
baggage  to  City  Point. 

At  three  o'clock  Sabbath  morning,  Gregg's  Division  of  Cavalry  com- 
menced its  march.  "Warren  with  the  Fifth  Corps  followed  at  five  o'clock, 
and  Humphrey  with  tlie  Second  Corps  at  sis.  The  weather  was  fine,  the 
roads  good,  and  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  move.  Advancing 
from  Eeams's  Station,  by  the  way  of  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  they  en- 
countered at  Eowanty  Creek  a  part  of  Hampton's  cavalry,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  behind  breastworks  which  commanded  the  bridges. 
The  works  were  speedily  cHiried.  The  ad\'ance  cavalry  swept  on  to  Din- 
widdle Conrt-House,  Other  divisions  also  pressed  along  in  the  same 
general  direction  by  roads  nearly  parallel,  with  more  or  less  fighting.  To 
resist  this  movement,  the  rebels  were  intrenched  at  every  important  post. 
To  describe  these  conflicts,  spreading  over  leagues  of  country,  and  many 
of  which  rose  to  the  magnitude  of  battles,  is  impossible. 

The  main  conflict  was  on  Monday,  at  Hatcher's  Kun.  The  Second 
Corps  was  on  the  right,  the  Fifth  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
left.  The  country  around  was  encumbered  with  swamps,  forests,  and 
ravines,  traversed  by  a  single  narrow  road.  The  battle  commenced  grad- 
ually here  and  there,  until  towards  evening  it  swelled  into  an  uninter- 
initted  roar.  For  a  time  our  troops  were  quite  effectually  routed.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Corps  w^as  engaged.  Crawford  came  near  being 
flanked  and  cut  off,     Ayres  moved  to  his  support.     lie  was  driven  back. 
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Wheaton  and  Hubbard  were  sent  forward.  They  were  botli  throwxi  into 
confusion.  On  nialied  the  rebels,  driving  all  before  them.  Nearly  all 
order  was  broken.  Still  the  men  iell  back  stubbornly,  %ht!iig  behind 
trees  and  rocks  and  stumps.  At  length  they  reached  our  intrenched  lino 
on  the  Vaughan  road  and  at  Hatcher's  Run,  where  they  made  a  stand. 

The  enemy,  elated  with  victory,  dashed  out  of  the  woods  into  the  open 
space  in  front  of  our  works.  But  he  was  met  by  a  fire  which  drove  him 
back  to  his  covert.  We.  gained  no  honor,  and,  perhaps,  incurred  no  disgrace 
in  the  conflict.  The  toe  did  not  outnumber  us.  But  they  were  perfectly 
at  home  on  the  ground,  and  could  consequently  move  with  alacrity  and 
choose  tlicir  positions.  Our  troops  fought  obstinately,  twice  drove  back 
Lee's  lines  in  confusion  before  the  final  repulse,  and  then  retreated  fight- 
ing. About  four  thousand  of  th^  Tifth  Corps  engaged  in  this  action,  and 
tlie  loss  was  very  severe,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three, 
Jfight  closed  the  conflict. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  the  fth,  the  enemy  made  a  hos- 
tile movement  upon  our  forces  on  each  side  of  tlie  Vaughan  road,  but 
were  easily  repulsed.  The  Union  troops  during  the  day  made  somo 
charges  against  the  rebel  intrenclunenta,  but  were  also  driven  hack.  There 
was,  however,  but  little  firing  during  the  day,  as  our  troops  were  busy 
from  daylight  till  dark  in  intrenching  tliemselves  on  the  ground  which 
they  had  taken.  We  were  now  firmly  estabhshed  at  Hatcher's  Run,  and 
the  City  Point  Bailroad  was  in  running  order  to  that  position. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  condition  of  the  rebels  seemed  desperate. 
,  Generals  Tliomas  and  Canby  were  crowding  upon  Mobile.  Sheridan  was 
threatening  Lynchburg;  Schofield  was  entering  Goldsboro',  and  Grant 
had  his  whole  majestic  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  well  in 
hand,  to  sti'ike  the  final  blow  on  Lee's  crumbling  columns,  For  some 
time  it  had  been  manifest  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  a  desperate 
attack  somewhere  upon  our  lines.  We  had  accumulated  forces  both  upon 
our  extreme  right  and  our  extreme  left,  ready  to  strike  in  either  direction, 
as  circumstances  might  render  it  desirable. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  at  brealt  of  day,  the  rebel  Gordon's  Corps,  of 
three  divisions,  made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  Fort  Steedman,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Appomattox,  and,  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  assault 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise,  carried  the  fort  almost  without  fight- 
ing. The  enemy  turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  rest  of  the  line,  and 
speedily  captured  three  batteries.  A  short  distance  beyond  was  ^ort 
Haskell,  which  checked  the  rush  of  the  enemy. 

Our  troops  speedily  rallied  from  tlieir  momentary  confusion,  and 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  Port  Steedman,  Under  cover  of  this 
cannonade  Hartrauft's  Division,  pressed  forward  to  retake  the  captured 
fort.  After  a  stubborn  conflict  th©  rebels  were  driven  out  of  it  and  back 
to  their  lines,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  guns  they  had  captured.  But 
our  batteries  opened  upon  them  in  their  retreat  so  severely,  that  over 
seventeen  hundred  prisoners  were  cut  off,  who  fell  into  our  hands.  In 
this  shqrt  but  spirited  engagement  we  lost  lees  than  a  thousand  men, 
while  the  rebels  lost  two  thousand  five  hundred.     It  was  said  that  tlio 
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enemy  did  not  figlit  with  Tiia  usual  courage,  and  tlie  men  seemed  :iot 
unwilling  to  be  captured. 

Very  fierce  fighting,  with  charges  and  countercharges,  took  place  at 
various  points  along  the  line  during  the  day.  The  result  was  almost  in- 
variably in  favor  of  the  Union  arms.  In  reference  to  this  day  of  battle, 
CJeneraJ  Meade  eaya :  "  The  result  of  the  day  was  the  thorough  defeat  of  i 
the  enemy's  plans,  the  capture  of  the  strongly  intrenched  picket  line  under 
the  artillery  fire  of  his  main  works,  and  the  capture  often  battle-flags,  and 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners," 

On  "Wednesday,  the  29th  of  March,  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  again  in  motion,  to  renew  the  oft-repeated  attempt  to  take  the  South- 
side  road.  The  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  were  left  to  hold  the  lines  around 
Petersburg.  Ord's  Army  of  the  James  was  also  brought  from  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond,  leaving  only  enough  troops  to  gai-rison  our  positions 
there.  Of  Ord's  army,  Gibbon  commanded  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Birney 
the  Twenty-fifth  Corps.  The  Fifth  Corps  crowed  Hatcher's  Kun,  by  three 
bridges,  without  opposition.  Griffin  led  Ihe  advance,  followed  by  Craw- 
ford and  Ayres.  After  crossing  Gravelly  Kun,  the  column  readied  the 
Quaker,  foad.  They  had  ascended  this  to  the  north  but  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  they  came  upon  the  enemy.  The  foe  rushed  with  gi'eat  force 
upon  Griffin's  Division.  The  conflict 'was  brief,  but  terrible.  "We  were 
repulsed,  and  then  repelled  the  foe.     Thus  closed  "Wednesday,  the  29th. 

On  Thiirsday,  the  30th,  through  rain  and  miry  roads,  the  troops  again 
pressed  on.  Thi'ongh  much  skinnishing,  and  often  severe  fighting,  the  array 
pressed  along,  until  they  crowded  the  enemy  into  a  long  line  of  intrench- 
ments  at  a  position  called  Five  Forks,  This  was  about  twelve  miles  west 
of  the  "Weldon  road,  and  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Southside 
I'oad.  Here  both  armies  were  rapidly  concentrated,  and  it  was  manifest 
tliat  it  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  action, 

Friday  morning  came.  The  sConn  still  raged.  At  an  early  hour,  Gen- 
eral "Warren  sent  Griffin's  Division  by  the  left,  to  unite  with  the  divisions  of 
Crawford  and  Ayres,  for  advance  upon  the  White  Oak  road.  Miles's  Di- 
vision followed.  The  enemy  rushed  from.  Lis  works  in  an  impetuous 
charge,  and  drove  the  whole  Fifth  Corps  back  to  the  Boydtown  road.  "We 
were  threatened  with  a  severe  disaster.  The  rebels,  having  thus  dispersed 
oar  infantry  advance,  turned  upon  our  cavalry,  who  Were  left  much  exposed. 
Th,en  ensued  a  series  of  marches,  manceuvres,  and  battles,  which  no  reader 
can  comprehend  without  tracing  out  the  movement  in  careful  study  by 
aid  of  a  diagram. 

Sheridan  in  person  brought  forward  liis  gallant  cavalry,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  foe  was  checked.  The  rebels  made  several  desperate  charges, 
but  our  men  were  immovable.  The  enemy  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and 
the  Union  troops  intrenched. 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  March,  the  Fifth  Corps  moved  down  tlie 
Boydtown  plankroad,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  over  Gravelly  Eun. 
The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps  were  ordered  to 
ftttack  the  enemy  intrenched  on  the  "White  Oak  road.  They  advanced 
handsomely  to  this  attack.     They  were  met  with  an  overwhelming  counter- 
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attack  of  t!ie  enemy.  Our  troops  fell  "back  in  eonfuaiou.  General  Griffin, 
mortified  at  the  repulse  of  these  two  divisions,  rode  up  to  General  Chain- 
terlain,*  who  was  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  and  said,  "  General, 
the  Fifth  Corps  is  disgraced,  I  have  told  General  Warren  that  you  can 
retake  that  field.     Will  you  save  the  honor  of  the  corps  f 

It  was  indeed  an  appalling  undertaking.  With  one  brigade  already 
exhausted  by  hai'd  fighting  and  weakened  by  severe  loss,  General  Cham- 
berlain was  to  attack  an  exultant  foe,  who  had  already  driven  two  divisions 
from  the  field.  Bat  General  Griffin  well  knew  upon  whom  he  was  calling. 
In  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  there  was  not  a  more  heroic  ofiicer 
tlian  General  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Maine,  a  trne  knight, "  sanapeur  et  sans 
reproche.'^ 

He  immediately  formed  his  lines,  dashed  through  the  stream,  and 
prised  the  enemy  back  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  our 
troops  had  abandoned.  Here,  the  enemy  appearing  in  force,  he  was  or- 
dered to  halt,  that  he  might  ascertain  the  number  and  position  of  the  foe. 
But  General  Chamberlain,  inspired  by  success,  begged  permission  to  press 
on,  asliing  only  for  several  regiments  to  support  his  flanks  in  echelon.  He 
then  upon  the  double-quick  swept  the  field  and  drove  the  rebels  from  their 
works,  capturing  several  battle-flags  and  many  prisoners.  Thus  ho  effected 
a  lodgment  on  the  White  Oak  road,  which  was  secured  by  throwing  a 
strong  line  of  troops  across.  The  Fifth  Corps  bivouacked  on  this  line  on 
the  night  of  the  31st,  the  Second  Corps  forming  a  connection  after 
dark. 

At  daybreak  on  Saturday  morning,  the  1st  of  April,  the  Fifth  Corps 
moved  down  the  White  Oak  road  until  it  formed  a  junction  witli  Sheridan 
and  his  cavalry.  The  wliole  body  then  moved  in  the  direction  of  Five 
Forks.  Here  the  enemy  had  intreJiched  themselves  during  the  Slst,  and 
were  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  stand.  The  cavalry  were  placed  in  po- 
sition in  the  immediate  front  of  these  works,  while  the  inf^ntry  were  formed 
on  the  right  obliquely  m  thiee  lines  of  battle  The  order  was  for  the  cav- 
alry to  commence  the  attack  This^vastobe  the  signal  foi  the  infantry 
to  advance  by  a  lapid  wheel  to  the  left  until  the v  should  strike  the  ene- 
my's works  m  flank       This  waa  immediately  cnried  into  execution,  and 

•Major-6enBrKl  J  Lawrance  ChambEri  m  wis  bom  icBrewer  Mdine  m  the  year  1829.  His 
early  home  was  ona  of  culture  and  rcfinoraent  He  graduated  w  th  honor  at  Bowdoiii  College, 
aud  after  Gniahir*  his  theological  studies  if  Baugor  wia  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  at  Bowdoin  Subsequently  resigning  this  position  ha  accepted  the  professorship  of 
modem  languagea 

Early  in  the  war  GenBral  Chamberlain  left  tho^e  collefi  ite  balls  for  the  battle  flild,  as  colonel 
of  the  Twentieth  Maine  Heguneut  H  s  training  when  fitting  for  college  in  a  m  litaiy  school, 
now  cauo  to  bis  aid,  and  with  that  as  a  foundation,  he  tasked  all  his  powers  to  be  in  reality  an 
able  comniiuidar.  Ho  organized  schools  in  his  regiment,  he' teaching  those  in  rank  below  him, 
they  imparting  his  instruction  to  the  neit  grade,  thus  employing  his  men  in  hours  of  otherwiss 
worse  than  idleness. 

The  fact  that  during  the  time  he  has  been  in  tlio  servioo  ho  has  received  seven  wounds,  one  of 
them  of  a  fearful  character,  while  all  the  rest  would  have  caused  many,  even  brave  men,  to  feel 
justified  in  seeking  hospital  rest,  attests  the  zeal  with  wh!oh  he  met  the  foe.  By  his  unwavering 
patriotism,  Ms  earnest  words,  and  his  heroic  deeds,  he  has  tnlten  his  place  among  the  moat  honored 
of  the  major-generals  of  tlie  United  States  Vohinteer  Army. 
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witli  admiraTjle  success,  Ayres,  and  Griffin  fell  like  a  tornado  on  tlie  raliel 
left,  sweeping  down  their  works,  capturing  artillery,  ambulances,  wagon- 
trains,  prisoners,  and  battle-flags  in  graat  numbera.  General  Sheridan, 
who  waa  the  ranking  officer  present,  was  impetnons  in  urging  his  troops 
forward.  Not  satiaiied  with  carrying  the  enemy's  works  and  guna,  ho 
,  cried  out  to  everybody  who  attempted  to  communicate  with  him, "  Smash 
them ;  smash  them.  We  have  a  record  to  make  before  that  siui  goes 
down.  I  want  tlie  Sonthside  Railroad."  They  did  "  smasli  them,"  utterly 
annihilating  the  rebel  Picket's  splendid  division,  and  sweeping  away  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  march  to  the  long-coveted  Southside  road. 
Our  loss  was  severe,  nearly  four  tliousand.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  iiikilled, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  was  seven  thousand. 

At  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  reached 
General  Grant  at  his  head-quarters.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Sixtii 
and  Ninth  Corps  were  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Petereburg.  In  order  to  as- 
sist Genei'al  Sheridan  in  his  movement,  a  general  cannonade  had  been  or- 
dered along  our  whole  front.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  it, was  open^li  with 
a  sublimity  of  bombai'dment  whicli  had  not  been  sui'passed  during  the 
war.  Until  four  o'clock  in  the  moming  this  artillery  engagement  raged 
with  the  utmost  fury.  Then,  before  tho  dawn  of  Sunday  morning,  April 
L'd,  an  assault  was  made,  with  the  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  works.  Three  divisions  were  arranged  for  this  momentous  charge, 
with  a  battery  assigned  to  each.  Ail  things  being  ready,  the  troops  dashed 
forward,  assailed  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  shells  from  the  rebel  forts.  Gen- 
eral Getty's  Division  was  placed  in  front ;  Generals  Wheaton  and  Seymour 
moved  in  echelon,  to  charge  by  a  flanking  fire. 

It  was  still  dark  when,  at  the  firing  of  the  signalguu,  the  whole  mass  moved 
forward.  The  enemy  was  ready  with  heavily-shotted  guns,  at  point-blank 
range.  Our  troops  had  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  to  traverse  be- 
fore they  could  reach  tho  enemy's  works.  Their  lino,  indistincily  seen 
through  the  gloom  of  the  morning,  were  fearfully  torn  hy  the  artillery  and 
musketry  of  the  foe.  Por  hours  the  uiysertain  battle  imaged,  along  a  line 
many  miles  in  extent.  At  length.  Generals  Getty  and  Wheaton  succeeded 
in  capturing  two  forts  in  front  of  them,  while  General  Seymour,  in  another 
part  of  the  line,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  reached  the  long-cov- 
eted Soutiiside  Railroad,  and  commenced  tearing  it  up.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  had  accomplished  the  same  feat,  hav- 
ing also  captured  many  prisoners.  The  whole  line  now  swung  round  to- 
wards Petersburg.  But  hostile  ramparts  and  batteries  were  everywhere 
around  them,  Tho  battle-waves  swept  over  wide  expanses,  and  the  car- 
nage was  great.     The  rebel  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  killed  at 'this  time. 

At  eleven  o'clock  arrangements  were  matured  for  another  direct  assault 
upon  Petersburg,  It  was  an  afternoon  of  indescribable  tumult,  uproar, 
and  blood.  As  the  twilight  was  fading,  the  Sixth  Corps  had  attained  a 
position,  just  south  of  the  Appomattox  Elver,  close  to  the  city.  Joyfully  it 
displayed,  as  the  trophies  of  tho  day,  twenty  guns  and  two  thousand  pris- 
oners. The  severest  fighting  of  the  day  w^  by  the  Ninth  Coi'ps,  and 
th^y  also  incurred  the  severest  loss.     Our  victorious  troops,  flushed  with 
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a  day  of  wonderfii!  success,  iiad  now  reached  the  very  outskirts  of  Peters- 
burg. 

Tlie  next  juoming,  Sunday,  the  2d,  at  four  o'clock,  tlieae  men  of  iron 
nerves,  the  Ninth  and  Sixth  Corps,  mado  a  gallant  charge  upon  Fort 
Mahone,  which  commanded  the  Jerusalem  road,  east  of  the  city.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  of  the  foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate ; 
but  the  fort  and  its  neighboring  works  were  carried,  and  fourteen  guns 
were  taken.  The  enemy  rallied  to  retake  the  position.  The  conflict  which 
ensued  summoned,  on  both  sides,  all  the  energies  of  desperation,  and 
power,  and  valor.  It  was  an  a^vfnl  day  of  terror  and  of  blood.  "When 
night  came  it  was  found  that  we  held  all  that  we  had  obtained  the  day 
before,  and  had  also  made  aneh  advances  as  to  render  the  fall  of  Eich- 
mond  certain.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  half  as  great  as  ours. 
They  fought  behind  elaborate  breastworks.  Onr  troops,  with  bare  bosoms, 
gallantly  stormed  those  works,  and  carried  them.  But  the  Southside  road 
was  now  in  our  possession,  cutting  off  the  only  remaining  line  of  their 
communications,  which  would  reduce  them  to  absolute  star\-ation.  We 
had  captured  positions  which  commanded  the  city,  and  had  taken  ten 
tliousa.nd  prisoners.  The  doom  of  Petersburg,  and  consequently  of  Rich- 
mond, was  sealed.  Our  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  eight 
thousand. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  bloody  day,  General  Lee  saw  that  all  was  lost. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  speedy  evacuation  of  both  cities.  During  the 
night,  from  both  of  these  cities  the  foe  precipitately  fled.  As  the  morn- 
ing dawned  the  whole  wide-spread  Union  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy.  The 
telegram,  on  its  lightning  wings,  had  proclaimed  in  every  hamlet— 

"  Richmond  and  Petersburg  are  oura !  A  third  part  of  Lee's  army  is 
destroyed  I     For  the  remainder  there  is  no  escape ! " 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  the  right  of  our  lino  was 
pressing  into  the  evacuated  works  at  Petersburg,  the  Fifth  Corps  and 
the  cavalry  on  the  left  started  out  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  foe.  They 
soon  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  strongly  intrenched.  They 
were  the  other  side  of  a  ci-eek,  having  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  obstructed 
the  road  with  felled  trees.  But  the  foe  had  lost  all  heart.  A  few  dis- 
charges of  artillery  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  They  were  pursued  vigor- 
ously. It  was  no  longer  a  retreat,  but  a  rout.  The  road  was  strewed  with 
dead  horses  and  mules,  wagons,  ambulances,  abandoned  guns  and  caissons, 
food,  clothing,  oq^uipments — every  tiling  which  marks  the  wreck  of  an 
army. 

Our  pursuing  corps  rodo  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  tho  distance  of 
several  miles  they  came  to  the  intersection  of  two  roads,  where  a  small 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  exhausted  and  despairing,  made  another  feeble 
attempt  to  resist  our  advance.  The  Eighth  New  York,  without  even  a 
pause,  rushed  upon  tho  foe,  driving  all  before  them.  The  remainder  of 
"Wells's  Brigade  then  camo  up,  capturing  prisoners,  horses,  and  arms  in 
great  abundance.  The  rebels  retreated  across  the  Appomattox,  on  the 
road  to  Amelia  Oourt-House,  on  the  right,  and  also  by  a  road  bending  to 
the  left,  which  led  to  Lynchbiirg.     They  were  pursued  by  both  roads,  the 
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foe  keeping  up  a  runniog  fight.  The  Union  troopa  were ,  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  driving  the  enemy  fiercely,  and  continually  picking  up  prisoners  and 
abandoned  material  of  war.  After  a  flight  of  several  miles,  and  almost  an 
incessant  conflict,  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  the  road  towards  Lynchburg, 
crossed  the  Appomattox,  and  joined  tlie  remainder  of  Lee's  army  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  It  was  now  night.  The  enemy  liad  been  pursued 
twenty  miles. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  the  4tli,  the  exciting  chase  was  re- 
sumed. McKenzie's  Division  was  in  the  advance,  Custer's  in  the  rear. 
They  did  not  overtake  the  swift-footed  foe  until  afternoon,  A  running 
fight  was  continued  mitil  dark.  After  a  veiy  brief  rest,  the  cavalry,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  again  started  in  pursuit.  They  reached  Jetters- 
ville,  on  the  Kichmond  and  Danville  road.  Here  they  found  our  Fifth 
Corps  intrenched  across  the  road.  It  was  at  a  point  half-way  between 
Amelia  Court-House  and  Burksville,  and  fifty-tour  miles  southwest  of 
Richmond.  Sheridan  had  sent  Davies's  Brigade  around  by  the  left  flank 
towards  Burksville.  On  the  way  he  met  a  force  of  the  enemy,  which  he 
scattered,  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners,  five  Armstrong  guns  and 
caissons,  seven  battle-flaga,  and  two  hundred  wagons.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  just  as  Sheridan  had  received  the  news  of  this  success,  he 
telegraphed  General  Grant  :— 

"I  wish  you  were  here  yourself  I  feel  confident  of  capturing  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  if  we  exert  ourselves.  I  see  no  escape  for 
Lee." 

General  Grant  was  with  Ord's  column  of  the  Array  of  the  Jaraes.  This 
column,  consisting  of  Turner's  and  Foster's  Divisions  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps,  and  Birney's  Division  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  raarclied  from  Sutherland 
Station,  on  the  Southside  road,  along  what  is  called  the  Cox  road,  on  the 
direct  route  to  Burksville.  They  reached  this  important  junction  of  the 
Lynchburg  and  the  Danville  road  near  midnight  of  the  5th,  having 
marched  twenty-nine  miles  that  day. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  scenes  occurring  at  Petersburg  and  Bich- 
mond.  Sunday  afternoon,  Lee  sent  a  telegram  to  Richmond,  stating  that 
General  Grant  had  driven  him  a  mile  and  a  half,  that  he  had  suffered  se-, 
vei-ely,  that  he  had  taken  a  position  which  he  could  not  hold,  and  ordering 
that  the  city  should  be  evacuated  at  midnight. 

General  Weitzel,  in  anticipation  of  this  movement,  was  watching  with 
an  eagle  eye.  He  had  been  left  in  command  of  our  line  on  the  north  side 
of  the  James.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Captain  Bruce,  of 
Devins's  staff,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  picket  line,  as  he  was 
visiting  his  outposts,  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and  sent  forward  three 
men  to  reconnoitre.  They  penetrated  the  rebel  lines  for  some  distance,  and 
came  hack  with  the  report  that  they  could  find  no  enemy.  He  imme- 
diately pushed  forward  his  whole  skirmish  line,  having  fortunately  fallen  in 
with  a  deserter  to  guide  him.  They  entered  by  a  winding  path  through 
lines  of  chevaux-de-frbe,  which  the  rebels  had  left  for  their  own  move- 
ments, and  where  they  had  not  planted  torpedoes,  which  were  very  thickly 
buried  everywhere  else.     Captain  Bruce,  as  his  men  were  advancing,  com- 
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muiiicated  the  fact  to  General  Devins,  wlio  promptly  sent  a  corresponding 
telegram  to  General  Weitzel. 

That  energetic  officer  roused  hia  whole  force,  and  by  break  of  day  tbey 
were  on  the  raansh.  And  now  came  indubitable  evidences  of  the  evacua- 
tion. Vast  billows  of  15ame  and  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the  vicinity  of 
Kichmond,  and  the  grotmd  quaked  beneath  the  explosions  of  gunboats  and 
magazines.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  long  disputed  as  to  who  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  city.  The  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  gives  the 
honor  to  Major  Stephens,  of  Weitzei's  staff.  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Ladd,  of 
Devins's,  and  MajorBrooks,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont.  In  a  short  time,  Gen- 
erals Weitzel,  Devins,  Eipley,  Shepley,  and  other  generals  came  up,  the 
heads  of  their  columns  pushing  through  different  streets,  and  the  whole 
city  fell  into  our  possession. 

General  Weitzei's  colored  troops  were  among  the  first  to  enter.  They 
were  inspired  to  almost  supernatural  enthusiasm  by  the  excitement  of  the 
hour.  ■  With  long  strides  and  ecstatic  shouts,  and  faces  brilliant  with  joy, ' 
they  pressed  forward,  welcomed  by  their  brethren,  who  in  thousands 
thronged  the  streets.  Men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  redeemed  race,  in 
qnite  a  delirium  of  joy,  ran  to  and  fro,  laughed,  shouted,  clapped  their 
hands,  prayed,  kissed  one  another,  hugged  their  deliverers,  seeming  fully 
to  realize  that  their  prison  doors  were  battered  down,  never  again  to  be 
closed  against  them. 

But  the  city  was  in  flames.  T"or  three  hours  the  wasting  conflagration 
had  been  raging.  It  is  said  that  the  rebel  Breckinridge,  in  the  evacuation, 
ordered  an  immense  amount  of  tobacco  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Government.  The  fire  spread  rapidly, 
and  was  then  consuming  the  most  important  business  portions  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  cities  on  the  continent.  The  whole, city  would  have  been 
laid  in  ashes  but  for  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the  Union  army. 
Stragglers  from  tlie  retreating  army  remained  behind,  spreading  the  fire, 
plundering  houses,  and  committing  all  outrages.  Thousand  of  negroes 
and  poor  whites  were  snatching  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  valuables 
from  the  flames,  and  concealing  them  in  their  humble  homes. 

Seven  distinct  lines  of  fortifications  of  the  most  formidable  character 
surrounded  the  city.  The  retreating  enemy  had  no  time  to  remove  the 
guns.  Their  black  throats  were  frovrning  in  immense  numbers  and  in  all 
directions.  Ohevaux-de-friae  of  peculiar  structure  spread  along  for  miles, 
the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  gunboats  wiere  strewed  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  roaiing  flames  and  billowy  volumes  of  smoke  were  bursting  forth 
in  ail  directions,  while  walls  were  crumbling,  and  chimneys  tottering, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  all  imaginable  wreck  and  ruin.  Where  the 
fire  was  not  raging,  the  pavements  were  covered  with  negroes  and  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Some  were  exultant  with  joy,  and  others  mute 
in  consternation  and  despair.  The  very  air  was  thick  with  the  cinders 
of  burnt  paper  and  clothing,  flying  in  the  wind. 

President  Lincoln,  who  was  visiting  the  army  at  this  time,  soon  entered 
the  city,  attended  by  a  few  friends.  Thousands  rushed  to  get  a  view  of  bis 
tall  figure,  as  he  unostentatiously  walked  the  streets.     Probably  no  mortal 
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ever  received  sucli  a  greeting  of  prayera,  and  tears,  and  blessings  as  that 
wliich  was  conferred  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  colored  population, 
whom  the  war  had  emancipated.  Every  colored  man  in  the  city  was  man- 
ifestly a  true  friend  to  the  American  Union.  The  patriotism  of  many  of 
tJie  whites,  who  professed  allegiance,  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  ungainly,  wom-ont,  and 
ragged  garments,  indicated  the  severity  of  the  blockade  to  which  the  Con- 
federacy bad  been  subjected. 

We  must  now  return  to  witness  the  fate  of  the  retreating  army.  The 
rebels  were  mainly  on  the  Danville  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amelia  Oourt- 
Ilonse.  Escape  in  all  directions  was  cut  off.  Their  troops  were  utterly 
demoralized,  and  desertion  was  rapidly  diminishing  their  ranks. 

Thursday  morning,  the  6th,  opened  gloomily  upon  the  shattered,  routed 
army.  Its  earliest  light  found  tlie  rebels  striving  to  escape  through  tlie 
country  roads  running  westward  towards  EarmviUe.  The  cavalry  and  the 
Second  and  Sixth  Corps  were  immediately  pushed  forward  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  Fifth  Corps  also,  from  its  position  at  jettersville,  pressed  forward  with 
the  hope  of  striking  the  rebel  column  in  the  rear.  It  was  evident  that 
Lee  was  making  a  desperate  endeavor  to  cross  the  Appomattox  by  the 
High  Bi'idge,  where  the  Southside  Kailroad  spans  it  at  EarmviUe.  To 
prevent  this  crossing,  two  squadrons  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry, 
under  General  Read,  had  been  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  hold  the  bridge  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  destroy  it  by  fire. 

It  was  a  sad  fate  which  this  expedition  encountered.  "When  near  the 
bridge,  they  met  the  foe  in  such  overwhelming  nuHibers  that  they  were  im- 
mediately surrounded,  and  the  whole  band  was  almost  literally  cut  to  pieces 
or  captured.  General  Eead,  disabled  hj  a  wound'at  Gettysburg,  was  shot 
dead  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  a  rebel  officer.  In  the  mean  time, 
those  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  harassed  their  rear  with  incessant  assaults 
of  shot  and  shell,  picking  up  every  mile  prisoners,  guns,  colors,  and  wag- 
ons. The  pursuit  led  tlirough  a  country  covered  with  forests  and  broken 
into  ravines.  Five  times,  in  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  enemy 
selected  a  commanding  position  to  make  a  stand.  Five  times  they  were 
charged  by  their  exultant  pursuers,  and  were  put  to  flight.  The  foe  now 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  High  Bridge.  The  forces  of  Sheridan, 
Wright,  and  Humphrey  were  bearing  rapidly  down  upon  him. 

The  Second  Corps,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  pursuing  column, 
overtook  the  enemy  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  little  stream  called  Sailor's 
Creek.  General  Lee  had  made  a  stand  here  to  cover  the  passage  of  his 
artillery  and  wagons.  An  assaidt  was  immediately  made  by  the  First  and 
Third  Divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  Ms 
position.  We  took  two  hundred  imd  twenty-five  wagons,  fifty  ambu- 
lances, and  eleven  stand  of  arms.  While  this  exciting  scene  was  being 
enacted,  the  Sixth  Corps  and  Sheridan's  Cavalry  were  cutting  to  pieces 
divisions  of  the  rebel  army  on  the  left,  near  the  Southside  Kailroad.  The 
enemy  were  endeavoring  to  cross  this  railroad  and  escape  to  Danville. 
Onr  troops  were  brilliantly  successful  in  the  assault,  capturing  nearly  seven 
thousand   prisoners.      Thus  closed   Thursday.      The  Second   and   Sixth 
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Corps,  exhauated  hj  victory,  bivoiiacked  npon  tlie  ground  they  had  so 
triumphantly  won  at  Sailor's  Creek,  The  Fifth  Corps,  ■witli  Sheridan's 
tireless  cavalry,  swept  rapidly  on  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  who,  with  breathless 
speed,  was  still  struggling  to  reach  the  Danville  Kailroad,  But  a  vigilant 
enemy  lieaded  him  in  all  his  windings  and  turnings. 

Friday  morning  dawned.  A  wliole  army  was  rushing  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  vales.  Another  army  of  double  its  numbers  was  pursuing  on  the 
north,  on  the  east,  on  the  south — overthe  hdls,  down  into  the  ravines,  through 
the  forests.  The  enemy  readied  Farmville  in  the  morning.  The  river 
was  a  hundred  feet  wide,  Two  bridges  spanned  it :  one  a  costly  railroad 
Structure  of  great  height ;  the  other  a  common  bridge  for  the  passage  of 
carriages.  The  rebels  had  crossed  the  stream  and  set  both  bridges  on  fire. 
The  fiames  were  raging  flsreely.  Four  spans  of  the  High  ^Bridge  were 
destroyed  before  our  advance,  which  consisted  of  Barlow's  Division, 
reached  the  river.  A  division  of  the  rebel  army  was  drawn  up  on  the 
western  bank,  to  prevent  the  extinguishment  of  the  flame  and  to  dispute 
the  passage.  But  our  batteries  soon  compelled  the  r(!bel8  to  retire.  The 
flames  were  extinguished,  tl^e  bridge  repaired,  and  the  pursuers  pressed 
on.  The  brigade  of  General  Smyth  led  the  advance,  pelting  the  enemy 
with  shot,  shell,  and  bullets,  as  he  despairingly,  yet  with  oft-exhibited  des- 
peration of  valor,  rushed  along  on  the  road  to  Farmville. 

When  within  three  miles  of  this  latter  place,  General  Smyth,  his  eye 
gleaming  with  the  joy  of  victory  and  his  exultant  voice  urging  on  his  bat- 
talions, while  leading  a  charge  in  person,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Among 
brave  and  noble  men  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  the  noblest  One  who 
knew  him  well,  wi'ites ; — ■ 

"  Probably  no  offtcer  in  the  Potomac  army  had  more  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, with  fewer  enemies,  than  Brigadier- General  Thomas  A.  Smyth. 
Always  courteous  and  frank  in  his  demeanor,  he  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  every  one  approaching  him,  and  to-day  I  have  seen  many  an  eye  grow 
dim  on  learning  of  his  death.  That  one  so  good,  so  noble,  and  so  brave, 
one  with  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  op  the  true  gentleman  and 
the  gallant  soldier,  should  have  died,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  indeed  sad — 
for  no  one  could  have  been  more  deeply  thrilled  by  our  crowning  victory 
than  he." 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  now  truly  a  rout,  the  flying  foe  strewing 
his  wake  with  guns,  wagons,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  equipage  of  war. 
General  Barlow,  with  the  Second  Division,  led  the  advance  in  tho  direct 
pursuit  towards  Farmville.  Some  miles  oif  to  the  right  General  Hum- 
phrey, with  the  First  and  Third  Divisions  of  his  corps,  were  rushing 
forward  towards  Lynchburg,  to  head  off  the  flight  of  the  enemy  in  that 
dii-ection.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  these  divisions  were  united 
to  crush  the  enemy,  now  brought  to  bay  at  Farmville.  Night  came 
on,  and  the  wearied  troops,  conscious  that  they  were  inflicting  upon  the 
rebellion  its  last  and  annihilating  blows,  threw  themselves  upon  the  sod 
for  sleep.  They  had  no  time  to  count  the  prisoners  and  spoils  they  had 
gathered  up  during  the  day. 

Witli  the  earliest  light  of  Saturday  morning,  the  conquering  heroes 
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Bprang  froia.  tlieir  couch  of  grass  and  leaves,  and  eagerly  looked  for  the 
foe.  He  iiad  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his  traiJ.  He  was 
sweeping  along  in  a  northwest  direction,  probably  aiming  to  gain  another 
road  which  would  eonduct  liim  to  the  Sonthaide  Railroad.  He  was 
soon  overtaken,  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape,  and  where  his  destruction  was  sure.  Our  forces  came  thun- 
dering on,  planting  their  batteries  upon  tlie  surrounding  cresta,  ready  to 
drown  the  rebel  army  in  a  deluge  of  blood.  It  is  said  that  General  Grant, 
conscious  that  this  ciisal  hour  was  at  hand,  humanely  slirinking  from  the 
thought  of  slaughtering  so  many  men  who  had  been  dragged  unwittingly 
into  the  rebellion,  had  sent  word  to  General  Lee  that  he  was  willing  to 
grant  him  re^onahle  terms  of  capitulation.  The  answer  he  received 
induced  him  to  send  in  response  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  propose  to  receive  the  siuTender  of  the  Army  of  I^orthern  Yirginia 
on  the  following  terms,  to  ■wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  oiBcers  and  men  to  he 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the 
other  to  be  retained  by  such  ofBcera  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers 
to  give  their  individual  parolee  not  to  take  arms  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or  r^- 
mental  commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  under  their  commands. 
The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will 
not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  bag- 
gage. This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  aa  they 
observe  their  parole,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside," 

To  this  proposition  General  Lee  immediately  returned  answer,  in  the 
following  terms : — - 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  tenns  of  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they 
are  substantially  the  same  aa  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers 
to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect." 

Our  troops  were  just  ready  to  open  their  annihilating  fire  when  it  was 
announced  to  botli  armies  that  Lee  had  surrendered.  Cm'  troops  received 
the  first  tidings  of  the  capitulation  fi'om  the  enthusiastic  shouts  which  burst 
from  the  rank  and  lile  of  flie  rebel  troops.  These  deeply  injured  men,  unfed, 
unpaid,  haggard  with  famine  and  clothed  in  rags,  weai-y  of  the  wax  and  utterly 
exhausted,  who  were  gi-adually  awaking  to  the  fact  that  tlieyhad  no  personal 
interest  in  the  war,  and  who  had  long  since  ceased  to  feel  any  animosity 
towards  their  antagonists  in  the  Union  ranks,  seemed  to  he  for  the  moment 
frantic  with  joy.  The  war  was  closed,  the  rebellion  ended.  There  was  to 
be  no  more  fightings  and  wounds,  and  death.  Peaeefully  they  could  now 
return  to  their  homes,  to  their  wives,  to  their  children.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rose  from  the  embattled  host.  The  cheer  was  echoed  bacli  in  shout  aiter 
shout  from  the  victors  who  sun-ounded  them,  and  then  both  voices,  that  of 
i'rienci  and  foe,  blended  in  a  joyful  cry,  which  must  have  ascended  almost 
like  an  anthem  of  praise  to  the  ear  of  God.     With  the  gi-eat  mass  of  both 
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annies  all  animoBity  fortlie  moment  seemed  to  lie  forgotten.  Tears  and 
prayers,  and  shouting  and  embracings,  and  the  long  agony  of  four  years 
of  blood  and  woe,  seemed  to  be  lost  in  this  one  Lour  of  Tetnming  peace. 
Tho  troops,  who  in  long  lines  in  the  rear  were  hurrying  forward  to  the  sup- 
posed scene  of  battle,  heard  the  shont,  and  knew  not  what  it  meant.  But 
it  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  came  rolling  down  their  ranks  with  thun- 
der roar,  as  the  electric  tidings  sped  on  their  way.  For  miles  and  miles 
the  mountains  and  the  forests  and  the  valleys  rang  with  the  shouts  of  this 
vast  patriot  army,  which  had  now  trampled  out  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  for- 
ever and  forever. 

The  scene  of  the  surrender  was  sublime.  Major-General  Chamberlain, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg  and  Petersburg,  and  many  another  bloody 
fight,  chanced  to  be  with  his  division  in  the  van.  Hia  troops  were  drawn 
tip  in  a  straight  line  a  mile  in  length.  A  division  of  the  rebel  army  was 
marched  up  and  paraded  directly  in  front  of  them,  at  a  distance  of  but  a 
few  feet.  All  were  as  silent  as  the  trees  of  the  forest — -not  a  word  was 
uttered— not  a  bugle  sounded — not  a  drum  beat.  The  sublimity  of  the 
scene  dimmed  with  tears  eyes  all  unused  to  weep,  and  caused  lips  to 
tremble,  which  neither  cannon's  roai-  nor  gushing  blood  could  blanch  with 
fear.  The  rebels  stacked  their  arms,  leaned  against  them  their  banners, 
and  silently  filed  away.  As  they  came  up,  General  Chamberlain  nobly 
called  upon  his  men  to  present  arms,  and  thus  these  heroic  victims  of  a 
emel  rebellion,  in  their  hour  of  humiliation  and  surrender,  were  received 
with  military  honors.  One  of  the  rebel  generals  had  the  grace  to  say, 
"  This  is  magnanimity  which  we  had  not  expected."  And  before  his  troops 
stacked  their  ai-ms  they  returned  the  courteous  salute.  As  this  firet  divi- 
sion filed  away,  another  came,  and  passed  through  the  same  affecting  scene. 
And  then  another  and  another,  till  twenty-two  thousand  men  had  marched 
away  unarmed  to  their  camps.  !Not  one  word  of  reproach  was  uttered  by 
the  magnanimous  victors.  But  twenty-two  thousand  surrendered.  Lee's 
army  had  been  three  times  that  number ;  but  thousands  had  been  cap- 
tured, large  numbers  killed  and  wounded,  and  thousands  had  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  Lad  dispersed  in  all  directions  to  seek  their  homes. 

The  rebel  troops  were  starving.  In  their  disastrous  flight,  their  provi- 
sions had  all  disappeared.  Our  troops,  in  their  eager  pursuit,  had  been  able 
to  bring  along  but  a  scanty  supply.  But  they  divided  their  rations  with 
their  conquered  foe,  every  man  giving  one-half  of  hie  dinner  to  the 
enemy  he  had  so  long  been  fighting,  and  then  our  troops  went  hungry  fo* 
many  hours,  till  iresh  suppUes  could  reach  them, 

"No  tongue  can  tell  the  joy  with  which  the  tiding  of  Loe's  surrende* 
was  received  throughout  our  land.  Even  the  most  unintelligent  were  con- 
scious that  it  was  the  harbinger  of  peace  throughout  om-  whole  country ; 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  secured  for  ages  to  come;  that  we  had 
emerged  &om  the  conflict  with  an  established  nationality  which  would 
enable  us  henceforth  to  bid  defiance  to  all  foes  within  and  all  foes  without ; 
that  our  nation,  emancipated  from  the  curse  of  slavery  and  from  all  those 
bickerings  and  sectionalities  which  slavery  engendered,  had  now  entered 
upon  a  career  which  would  make  her  beyond  all  controversy  the  great 
ToL.  II.— 33 
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power — the  leading  empire  upon  the  globe.  The  crushing  out  of  this  rebel- 
lion, it  was  well  understood,  placed  us  upon  the  sohd,  granite  foundation 
of  a  pure  Christian  democracy,  opening  before  us  almost  dazzling  vistas 
of  honor,  prosperity,  and  g 
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THE     OVERTHROW    OF     THE     REBELLION. 

(P.oin  April  to  Juna,  1865.) 

Traoedy  at  Washincitok  — Assassination  of  Pebstoest  Lincoln.— The  Conspiract,— Thb 
Spieit  or  SrjA7Bar  abd  Rebeluon. — Effect  on  the  Nawon. — Suspbhsiom  of  Hostili- 
ties BBTllBEY  &HEE1IASAND  JOHNSTON. — TEKMS  OP  AOREBMEST, — ThHR  REJECTION  BT 
THE    GOVEKiIaE\T — SURBBKBEB    OP    JOHNSTON. — FLIOBT    OP    JEPFBBSOH    DAVIS. — PuRSUII 

AND  CAPnjRb — DisPEaaiON'   OF  Eebbl  Tgoops, — Dkbahduhht  o?  the  Unhed  States 
Army  and  Navv — SECONaiauCTioN. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  unparalleled  triumpiis,  and  while  all  the  bella  of 
the  land  were  ringing  with  joy,  a  calamity  fell  upon  tis  ■which  overwhelmed 
the  country  in  consternation  and  woe.  On  Friday  evening,  April  14th,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  attended  Ford's  Theatre,  inWashington.  He  was  sitting  quietly 
in  his  box,  listening  to  the  drama,  when  a  man  entered  the  door  of  the  lob- 
by leading  to  the  box,  elosing  the  door  behind  him.  Drawing  near  to 
the  President,  he  drew  irom  hia  pocket  a  small  pistol,  and  shot  him  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  As  the  President  fell  senseless  and  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  shriek  of  his  Wife,  who  was  seated  at  his  side,  pierced  every  ear, 
the  assassin  leaped  from  the  box,  a  perpendicular  height  of  nine  feet,  and 
as  he  rushed  across  the  stage  bareheaded,  brandished  a  dagger,  exclaiming, 
"  Sic  sem/per  tyranm.is^''  and  disappeared  behind  the  side-scenes.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silent  consternation.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  confusion 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe. 

The  dying  President  was  talien  into  a  house  near  by,  and  placed  upon 
a  bed.  What  a  scene  did  that  room  pr^ent  I  The  chief  of  a  mighty 
nation  lay  there  senseless,  drenched  in  blood,  his  brains  oozing  from 
his  wound.  Sumner  and  Farwell  and  Colfax  and  Stanton  and  many 
others  were  there,  paUid  with  grief  and  consternation.  The  surgeon, 
General  Barnes,  solemnly  examined  the  wound.  There  was  silence  as  of 
the  grave.  The  life  or  death  of  the  nation  seemed  dependent  on  the 
result.     General  Barnes  looked  up  sadly  and  said,  "  The  wound  is  mortaL" 

"  Oh  no !  general,  no !  no !"  cried  out  Secretary  Stanton,  and,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  he  covered  his  face,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Senator  Sumner 
tenderly  holds  the  hand  of  the  unconscious  martyr.  Though  all  unused  to 
weep,  he  sobs  as  though  his  great  heart  would  break.  In  his  anguish  his 
head  falls  upon  the  blood-stained  pillow,  and  his  black  locks  blend  with 
those  of  the  dying  victim,  which  care  and  toil  had  rendered  gray,  and 
which  blood  had  crimsoned.  What  a  scene  I  Sumner,  who  had  lingered 
through  months  of  agony,  having  himself  been  stricken  down  by  the 
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1  of  slavery,  now  sobbing  and  fainting  in  anguisli  over  the  proa- 
trate  foiin  of  his  friend,  whom  slavery  has  slain.  This  vilo  rebellion, 
after  delnging  tho  land  in  blood,  has  culminated  in  a  crime  which  appalls 
all  nations. 

Noble  Abraliam,  trne  descendant  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  hon^t 
in  every  trust,  humble  as  a  child,  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  who  could 
not  bear  to  injure  even  his-  most  envenomed  foes,  who  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  was  saddened  lest  the  feelings  of  liis  adversaries  should  be 
wounded  by  their  defeat,  with  "  charity  for  all,  malice  towards  none," 
endowed  with  "  common-sense "  intelligence  never  surpa^ed,  and  with 
powers  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  grapple  with  the  most  gigantic 
opponents  in  debate,  developing  abilities  as  a  statesman,  which  won  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  with 
graces  of  amiability  which  drew  to  him  all  generous  hearts  ;  dies  hy  the 
bullet  of  the  assassin  I 

There  was  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  for  the  death  of  all  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Government  and  of  the  army.  The  President,  Tice- 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  Seward,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  others  were 
marked  for  assassination.  One  of  the  ^saasins,  at  the  izionient  the  Presi- 
dent was  struck  down,  crept  steiithily  to  the  chamber  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  plunged  his  daggu  i^am  and  agim  mto  the  neck  of  his  helpless 
victim.  The  son  of  the  feeuieta  ^  in  1  in  attendant  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Both  were  severely  wounled  ly  tie  de  pe  ate  assa^in,  as  with  blood- 
dripping  dagger  he  cut  his  way  by  them  and  escaped.  The  other  men 
marked  for  death  providentiallj  escape  1  The  murderer  of  the  Presi- 
dent proved  to  be  a  play  ictur  1  y  the  nime  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  For 
many  days  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  pilii'e,  and  was  finally  shot  in 
the  endeavor  to  capture  him  The  assas  n  who  sought  the  hfe  of  Secre- 
tary Seward  proved  to  he  a  young  man  t  oin  Florida,  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  Payne  Powell.  To  the  joy  of  the  nation  Secretary  Seward  recovereiJ. 
Throiig]i  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  war  ho  had  conducted  our  foreign 
diplomatic  relations  with  skill  which  the  more  it  is  studied  shines  with 
increasing  lustre.  His  assassin,  with  three  accomplices,  was  taken  and 
hung.     Others  who  were  aiders  in  the  crime  were  imprisoned. 

In  this  atrocious  act,  tlie  Kation  saw  but  the  development  of  the  same 
spirit  which  the  demon  of  slavery,  tres^on,  and  rebellion  had  exhibited 
from  the  beginning.  Since  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Sumter,  the  rebellion 
has  rioted  over  the  carnage  which  has  filled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
grav^  with  tho  gory  bodies  of  our  sons.  It  has  uttered  no  voice  of  sym- 
pathy, as  the  wail  of  the  widow  and  tho  orphan  has  been  wafted  over  the 
land.  It  has  plunged  the  bayonet  into  the  bosoms  of  our  soldiers,  lying 
wounded  and  bleeding  after  the  battle.  It  has  cut  off  the  limbs  of  our 
loved  ones,  boiled  them  to  loosen  the  flesh,  and  from  the  bones  carved 
trinkets  for  its  women ;  and  with  barbarity  which  wonld  disgrace  Coman- 
che Indians,  made  driuking-cups  of  the  skulls  of  pati'iot  martyrs.  The 
rebellion,  in  wide-spread  conspii'acy,  has  endeavored  to  wrap  in  midnight 
conflagration  hotels  crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  to  envelop 
in  fiery  billows  a  city  containing  a  milfion  of  inhabitants.     With  deliber- 
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ate  purpose  of  cruelty,  it  bag  shut  up  our  poor  captives  where  tLey  had  no 
shelter  from  the  blietering  sun  of  summer,  or  from  the  freezing  blasts  of 
winter.  It  would  not  allow  them,  with  their  own  labor,  to  construct  huts 
from  the  large  forests  which  surrounded  them.  It  has  refused  any  thing 
like  a  sufficient  supply  of  watef,  food,  or  clothing  to  those  held  as  prison- 
ers, and  has  even  robbed  them  of  the  rations  and  the  garments  which  the 
United  States  Government  sent  to  save  them  from  freezing  and  starva- 
tion. 

It  has  endeavored  thus  by  torture  to  compel  the  Union  prisoners  of 
war  to  enlist  beneath  the  banner  of  treason.  And  when  onr  sons,  true 
as  the  seraph  Abdiel  to  their  patriot  sires,  have  chosen  unspeakable  misery 
and  death,  to  dishonor,  they  have  laughed  derisively  to  see  them  die, 
devoured  by  vermin,  and  reduced  even  to  idiotcy  in  their  woe. 

It  was  this  demoniac  spirit  which  now  culminf.ted  in  the  murder  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  attempted  aasassination  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  was  but  an  individual  act ; 
tliat  this  was  but  the  deed  of  one  or  two  assassins.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
the  rebellion.  It  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that  baleful  tree.  It  was  in 
character  ■with  eveiy  development  of  the  rebellion  from  the  beginning 
until  the  end.  It  was  the  same  iiend-like  malignity  which  marked  the 
whole  career  of  these  bold,  bad  men. 

They  who  will  burn  at  the  stake  and  hang  men,  women,  and  children, 
their  own  neighbors,  because  they  will  not  join  them  in  their  traitorous 
cause ;  who  can  bayonet  helpless  boys,  fainting  and  dying  upon  the  battle- 
field; who  can  shoot  unarmed  prisoners;  who  can  call  to  their  aid  the 
bayonet  and  the  sealping-Jmife  of  the  savage ;  who  can  make  trinkets  of  the 
bones  and  drinking-eups  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies ;  who  can  apply  the 
midnight  torch  to  thronged  hotels,  where  maidens  are  sleeping  in  their 
purity,  and  children  in  their  innocence;  who  can  burn  and  freeze  and 
starve  to  death  sixty  thousand,  ay,  si'dy  thousand,  as  they  have  actually 
done,  of  our  noble  young  men,  who  were  helpless  in  their  hands; — it  is 
in  vain  for  these  to  say : — 

"  We  ai'e  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  assassin." 

They  are  responsible.  It  was  the  venom  of  secession  which  distilled 
its  poison  into  the  souls  of  the  assassins.  It  was  the  energy  of  the  rebellion 
which  nerved  their  bloody  arms.  Rebellion  created  them.  They  were 
rebellion's  pHant  tools. 

If  tlio  spirit  of  the  rebellion  had  dared  to  brave  the  scorn  of  the  world, 
it  would  have  exulted  over  the  crime,  as  it  shouted  for  joy  over  the  bloody 
blows  which  the  same  spirit  rained  down  upon  the  head  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner, voting  the  assassin  honors  and  rewards. 

Even  in  the  North,  those  in  sympathy  wath  the  rebellion  were  unable 
to  conceal  their  first  emotions  of  joy.  Women,  dead  to  all  womanly 
nature,  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Thank  God  for  the  news !"  And  men, 
distilling  venom  more  deadly  than  ever  was  ejected  from  reptile  stmg  or 
fang,  were  seen  rubbing  their  hands  witb  delight,  and  saying,  "  Let  us 
ring  our  bells,  and  wave  our  banners,  and  fire  our  heaviest  guns,  for  very 
joy."  -■ 
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For  four  long  years  the  rebels  had  been  declaring,  in  every  utterance 
of  vituperation,  that  the  canae  of  the  Union  was  the  cause  of  hell ; 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  reptile,  and  that  any  one  would  do  both 
God  and  man  a  service  who  would  crush  him  Khc  a  viper.  At  length  the 
assassin,  tims  roused,  nerved  himself  for  the  deed.  Appalled  by  the  cry 
of  indignation  which  hnrat  from  every  honest  breast,  the  demon  of  rebel- 
lion slirant  back  and  exclaimed,  "It  was  not  I  who  did  it," 

Foul  spirit  l  thou  didst  do  it.  And  both  God  and  man  will  hold  thee 
responsible  for  tho  deed.  It  was  Davis  and  Lee  and  Hood  and  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  who  fired  that  pistol.  They  shot  the  deadly  bul- 
let into  the  brain  of  our  beloved  President.  The  wretch  who  pulled 
the  trigger  was  their  agent;  he  could  not  have  existed  but  for  them.  It 
was  Toombs  and  Wigfall  and  Pickens  and  Wise  who  struct  the  dagger 
into  the  throat  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  for  their  foul  treason,  their 
,  words  of  encouragement,  through  long,  long  years,  the  assassin's  pitiless 
heart  could  never  have  been  fired  for  the  deed. 

The  j^ation  bitterly  mourned  its  loss.  But  was  the  Republic  lost  ? 
iNo  !  The  event  did  but  sublimely  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  thei-e  is 
no  government  on  earth  so  stable  as  a  pure  republic,  founded  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  needed  but  this  final  test  to  prove 
to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  that  our  Presidential  Chair  stands  upon 
a  foundation  which  can  endure  shocks  which  would  blow  every  hiugiy 
throne  high  into  the  air.  The  pallid  faces  and  moistened  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion declared  grief  only,  not  affright.  The  foundations  of  the  Government 
wore  never  stronger.  The  resolution  of  the  Nation,  and  of  its  faithful 
servant,  the  army,  to  destroy  every  root  and  branch  of  the  rebellion,  wrts 
never  so  determined  as  then.  Not  a.  department  in  the  Government  sliool; 
in  the  wind.  Not  a  nerve  of  governmental  action  was  palsied.  Our  ma- 
jestic ship  of  state,  though  with  flag  at  half  mast,  went  careering  triumph- 
antly on,  unimpeded,  over  the  waves. 

We  had  still  our  victorious  ai'my  left,  its  rants  crowded  with  patriots. 
"We  had  Grant  left,  with  his  imperial,  grasping,  military  mind,  rivalling 
Napoleon  I^  in  the  grandeur  of  his  combinations.  "We  had  Shei'man  left, 
with  his  keen,  nervous,  tireless  energies,  performing  exploits  before  ^hich 
the  achievements  of  the  age  of  chivalry  fade  away.  We  had  Sheridan 
left,  with  his  flashing  sahre,  in  the  light  of  whwe  gleams  tlio  scimetar  of 
Eiehard  the  Lion-hearted  loses  its  lustre.  And  we  had  Thomas  left,  as 
fearless  in  courage  as  the  Bedouin  of  the  Desert,  and  as  indomitable  as 
Ararat.  No !  the  Bepuhhc  was  not  endangered.  Wo  wept  with  grief, 
and  also  with  indignation,  which  girded  our  sonla  with  new  strength.  As 
we  turned  our  eyes  to  Washington,  we  saw  that  Stanton  was  still  there,  to 
hurl  with  nervous  arm  the  thunderbolts  of  war.  WeUes  was  there,  the  pa- 
tient, indomitable  Welles,  who  in  foiu-  short  years  lifted  up  our  navy  from 
nothing,  to  he  the  first  maritime  power  on  the  globe;  and  in  the  thundera 
of  those  walls  of  iron,  we  heard  the  cheering  voices  of  FaiTagut  and  Por- 
ter and  Dupont  and  Lee.  • 

Chase  was  there,  with  his  imperial  mind,  his  clear  vision,  his  inflexible 
love  of  impartial  justice.      And  Sumner  and  Fessenden  and  Wilson  and 
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a  host  of  others  were  there,  as  pure  and  fearless  patriots  aa  ever  entered 
legislative  halls,  who,  with  eyes  that  neyer  slept,  and  with  souls  never 
weary,  watched  that  the  Eepublic  should  receire  no  harm. 

And  there  was  Andrew  Johnson,  who,  through  all  the  scenes  of  an 
eventful  life,  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  distinguished  position  to 
which  the  suffrages  of  the  Nation  had  raised  him.  He  was  well  known, 
and  had  been  long  tried.  His  character  was  of  the  true  heroic  mould. 
He  had  great  power  of  intellect,  great  administrative  ability^  great  firm- 
ness of  nerve,  great  love  of  country,  and  a  thorough  detestation  of  tie 
rebellion. 

We  turned  our  eyes  to  our  State  Governments,  and  there  we  saw  An- 
drew of  Massacliosetts,  Bnchingham  of  Connecticut,  Morton  of  Indiana, 
Curtin  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  most  timid  heart  grew  strong.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'eloct  on  Saturday  morning,  Abraham  Lincoln 
died.  In  less  than  four  hours  after,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Andrew  Johnson 
took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Chase,  and  was  thus 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,   , 

But  let  us  retiu-n  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  "We  left  General  Sher- 
man, with  his  victorious  troops,  on  the  evening  of  April  the  14th,  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  city  of  Kaleigh.  General  Johnston  had  just  beard 
of  the  capitulation  of  lee's  army,  and  despairingly  had  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  to  confer  respecting  the  surrender  of  his  own.  On  the  morning  of 
the  ITth  the  tidings  reached  Ealeigh  of  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 

On  the  18th  an  engagement  was  entered  into  for  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tiHties,  and  a  memoi-andum  of  agreement  was  drawn  up  as  a  basis  of 
peace,  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  and 
to  the  whole  country.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  fe  maintain  their  statu 
quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  either  to  his  oppo- 
nent, and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

"  2,  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded,  and 
conducted  to  the  several  State  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and 
public  property  in  the  State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  file  an 
agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  abide  the  action  of  both  Federal 
and  State  authorities.  The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be 
reported  to  the  chief  of  oi-dnance  at  Washington  City,  subject  to  the  future 
action  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  used  solely  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

"  3,  The  recognition  by  the  Execnfive  of  the  United  States  of  the 
several  State  Governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  where  con- 
flicting State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of 
all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

"  4.  The  Teestablishment  of  all  Federal  Courts  in  the  several  States, 
with  powers  as  defined  by  tlie  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress, 

"  5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be  guaranteed,  bo  far 
as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchiBe,  as  well  as  the 
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rights  of  person  and  proparty,  as  defined  ty  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  States  respectively. 

"  6.  The  ExeeativQ  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
not  to  distorb  any  of  the  people  hy  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  tliey 
live  in  peace  an,d  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey 
laws  in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence, 

"  7.  In  general  terras,  war  to  cease,  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the 
Executive  power  of  the  United  States  can  command,  or  on  condition  of  dia- 
bandraent  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  arms  and 
resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers  and  men,  as  hitherto  compos- 
ing the  said  armies.  Not  being  fully  empowered  hy  our  respective 
principals  to  fulfil  these  terms,  we  individually  and  ofiicially  pledge  our- 
selves to  promptly  obtain  necessary  authority  to  caiTy  out  the  above  pro- 
gramme. 

"W.  T.  Sheekan,  If ajor- General, 
"  Com/man&hg  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  Worth  Carolina, 

"  J.  E.  JoHNSTOir,  Oeneral, 
" Oommanding- Confederate  States  Army  inMorih  Carolina" 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  memorandum  of  agreement  in  Washington, 
a  cabinet  meeting  was  immediately  held  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  action  of  General  Sherman  was  disapproved  by  President  Johnson, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  General  Grant,  and  by  every  member  of  the 
cabinet.     General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  resume  hostilities  immediately. 

Several  weeks  before,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  Mai'ch,  while  President 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  were  at  the  capital,  the  Secretary  of  War  received 
a  telegram  from  General  Grant,  informing  him  that  General  Lee  had  re- 
quested an  interview  to  confer  respecting  terms  of  peace.  The  telegram 
was  handed  to  President  Lincoln,  He  read  it  thoughtftilly,  and  then,  tak- 
ing his  pen,  wrote  the  following  reply,  which  he  submitted  to  both  ITr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Stanton,  It  was  then  dated,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  transmitted  to  General  Grant.  '  The  reply  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Washingtom,  Mcsrdi  3 — 12  p.  m. 
"  Lieuten  ant-General  Geant; 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  iio 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  or  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs  me 
to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political  ques- 
tion. Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  sub- 
mit them  to  no  mihtary  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  you  are 
to  press  to  the  utmost  our  mihtary  advanti^es. 

"  Edwin  M.  Staittok, 

"  Secretary  of  TFar," 

The  extraordinary  terms  proposed  to  the  rebellion  by  General  Sherman, 
^settling  the  most  important  civil  as  well  as  military  question,  excited  uni- 
•JKeraal  condemnation  and  anxiety.     Some  called  in  question  the  sanity  of 
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General  Sherman,  others  hia  loyalty.  The  truth,  probably,  was,  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  a  man  of  great  military  genius,  and  eccentric  as  well  as  im- 
petuous in  his  measures,  made  a  mistake.  A  man  may  be  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  yet  not  be  an  aceomplished  statesman. 

General  Grant  immediately  left  Washington  to  superintend  himself 
the  movements  against  Johnston's  army.  General  Sherman  had  achieved 
results  so  glorious  that  at  that  hour  he  stood,  in  public  love  and  confi- 
dence, second  to  no  one  except,  perhaps,  to  General  Grant.  The  whole 
country  recognized  that  he  had  made  a  sad  mistake,  and  it  excited  univer- 
sal grief.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that  Secretary  Stanton  i^ued  a 
card,  containing  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  terms  which  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  r 
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ACTION. 

This  proceeding  of  General  Sherman  was  unapproved  for  the  following 
among  other  reasons ; — 

First,  It  was  au  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sherman, 
and  on  its  face  shows  that  both  he  and  Johnston  knew  that  he  (General 
Sherman)  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  such  arrangement. 

Second.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  rebel  Government. 

Third.  It  undertook  to  reestablish  the  rebel  State  Government,  that 
had  been  overthrown  at  the  sacriflce  of  many  thousand  loyal  lives  and  an 
immense  treasure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  at  their  r^pective  capitals,  which  might  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  sab- 
due  the  loyal  States. 

Fourth.  By  the  restoration  of  the  rebel  authority  in  their  respective 
States,  they  would  be  enabled  to  reestablish  slavery. 

Fifth,  It  might  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  rebel  debt,  and  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the 
rebel  States  to  the  debt  consummated  by  the  rebels  in  the  name  of  the 
State. 

Sixth.  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State  Governments,  and 
the  new  State  of  Western  "Virginia,  which  had  been  recognized  by  every 
department  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Seventh.  It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws,  and  relieved 
rebels  of  every  degree  who  had  slaughtered  our  people,  from  all  pains  and 
penalties  for  their  crimes. 

Mighth.  It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  sol- 
emnly rejected  by  President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  rebels  had 
ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition. 

Ffinth.  It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  rebels 
from  the  pressure  of  our  victories,  and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew 
their  effort  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Government,  and  subdue  the 
loyal  States,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited  and  an  opportunity 
should  offer. 
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The  following  dispatchea  from  Secretary  Stanton  ana  General  Halleck 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  confusion  into  which  affaira  were  plunged 
by  the  unfortunate  terms  which  General  Sherman  had  proposed : — 

"  War  Depautmbnt,  'ffAsniNCTON,  Jpril  21 — 9.30  a.  m. 
"  Hajor-General  Dix : 

"  The  Department  has  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck,  commanding  the  Military  Division  of  the  James, 

"  Generals  Oanby  and  Thomas  were  instructed  some  days  ago  that  Slier- 
man's  arrangement  with  Johnston  was  disapproved  by  the  President, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  disregard  it  and  push  the  enemy  in  every  direc- 
tion. Edwin  M,  Stahton,  Secretary  of  War.'''' 

RiCHUOJfD,  TiBOlNlA,  April  26—0.30  P.  H. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

"  Generals  Meade,  Sheridan,  and  Wright  are  acting  under  orders  to  pay 
no  regard  to  any  truce  or  orders  of  General  Sherman  respecting  hostiHties, 
on  the  ground  that  Sherman's  agreement  could  bind  his  own  command 
only,  and  no  other.  They  are  directed  to  push  forward,  regardless  of  or- 
ders from  any  one  except  General  Grant,  and  cut  off  Jolmetou's  retreat. 
Beauregard  has  telegraphed  to  Danville  that  a  new  arrangement  liaa  been 
made  with  Sherman,  and  that  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  to  be 
suspended  until  farther  orders.  I  have  telegraphed  back  to  obey  no 
ordeiB  of  Sherman's,  but  to  push  forwai'd  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
bankers  here  have  information  to-day  that  Jeff.  Davis's  specie  is  moving 
South  from  Goldsboro',  in  wagons,  as  fast  as  possible.  I  suggest  that  or- 
ders be  telegraphed  through  General  Thomas,  that  Wilson  obey  no  orders 
from  Sherman,  and  notifying  him  and  Canhy,  and  all  commanders  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  take  measures  to  intercept  the  rebel  chiefs  and  their  phin- 
der.  The  specie  taken  with  them  is  estimated  here  at  from  six  to  thir- 
teen millions. 

"II,  W.  Halleck,  Major- (general  Commanding J" 

Genei'al  Grant  arrived  at  Kaleigh  on  the  24th  of  April.  Genera]  Sher- 
man immediately  notiiied  Johnston  of  the  rejection  of  their  memorandnm 
of  agreement  by  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  demanded  his  sur- 
render upon  the  same  terms  granted  to  General  Lee.  It  was  in  vain  for 
Johnston  to  attempt  to  struggle  against  the  difSculties  which  envfroned 
him.  On  the  26th,  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  was  made  at  Dur- 
ham Station, 

There  was  a  space  of  about  fi&y  miles  between  the  two  armies,  but 
their  pickets  were  near  each  other.  The  paroling  took  place  at  Greens- 
boro'. General  Johnston  had  about  fifty  thousand  troops.  Of  these,  less 
then  thirty  thousand  waited  to  be  paroled.  As  "soon  as  these  rectl^s, 
semi-civilized  men,  barbarized  by  those  Southern  institutions  which  depri- 
ved them  of  schools  and  churches  and  a  free  press,  found  that  they  were  to 
be  surrendered,  they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  Nearly  all  these 
men  had  been  forced  into  the  rank  by  unrelenting  conscription.  They 
now  seemed  resolved  upon  direful  retaliation.     Their  officers  no  longer  had 
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power  to  guide  or  restrain.  They  plundered  tte  camp,  dragged  the  offi- 
cers from  their  horses  and  mounted  themselves,  and  rode  off  with  carous- 
ing and  revelry.  Instant  death  was  the  penalty  which  any  oni^  paid 
who  opposed  them.  In  robber  bands  they  wandered  over  the  desolated 
South,  scattering  dismay  wherever  they  appeared.  In  this  dreadful  war 
the  South  suffered  more  from  the  barbarity  of  ite  own  people  than  from 
the  armies  of  the  North, 

General  Johnston  said  that  he  was  not  so  much  crippled  ^  to  render 
an  immediate  surrender  necessary.  "  But  I  saw,"  he  remarked,  "  that  we 
must  come  up  somewhere.  We  should  certainly  have  had  to  stop  at  the 
Mississippi,  so  I  negotiated,  believing  it  criminal  to  prolong  a  hopeless  war. 
When  Lee  surrendered,  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  decided.  Had  I 
marched  away,  it  would  only  have  dragged  Sherman  after  me.  He  would 
have  foraged  on  the  country,  and  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  do  the 
same.  The  country  would  have  been  deviMtated,  and  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  come  to  terms  at  last." 

One  hundred  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery  and  iifteen  thousand  stand  of 
small-arms  comprised  a  part  of  the  materiel  of  war  taken  by  the  victors. 
The  country  people  around  seemed  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  peace. 
General  Hardee,  one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  rebel  chieftains,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "I  accept  this  war  as  the  providence  of  God. 
He  intended  that  the  slave  shonld  be  free ;  and  now  he  his  free.  Slavery 
was  never  a  paying  institution.  Let  our  people  give  the  liegroes  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  work,  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  their  families,  and 
we  shall  then  have  as  much  left,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  we  had  under 
the  old  system.  The  people  of  the  South  are  anxious  for  peace.  Sontli 
Carolina  is  the  worse  whipped  State  in  the  Union.  She  has  no  leading 
spirits  now.  They  are  all  crushed.  We  must  now  all  go  to  worl;.  The 
prospect  before  us  is  gloomy  indeed.  It  will  be  very  hard  on  old  men  like 
me,     I  cannot  now  commence  a  profession," 

General  Grant,  with  characteristic  m^nanimity,  arranged  it  that  the 
Burrentler  should  be  made  to  General  Sherman.  The  rebellion  was  now 
crushed.  As  a  military  organization  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  Tliere  re- 
mained a  handful  of  men  in  Texas,  and  a  few  scattered  bands,  here  and 
there,  who  coidd  make  no  resistance,  and  who  were  only  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  capitulate.  On  the  8th  of  May,  dispatches  were  received 
announcing  the  surrender  of  Dick  Taylor's  forces  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  Genera!  Oanby. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  fled  from  Kichmond  when  the  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  rebel  army.  The  entire  ront  of  that  army  and  its  capitulation 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  continue  his  flight.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  part  of  Wado  Hampton's  cavalry.  Benjamin,  Bi-eckinridge,  and 
others  of  the  rebel  cabinet  were  with  him.  The  Government  offered  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  liis  capture.  On  the  25th  of  April,  he  was 
reported  at  Charlotte,  South  Carolina,  escorted  by  about  three  thousand 
cavalry  under  Generals  Echols  and  Basil  Duke.  The  escort  was  composed 
mainly  of  Kentuekians  and  Texans.  He  had  a  train  of  twenty  wagons. 
His  followers  were  a  set  of  desperadoes,  who  plundered  stores  and  dwell- 
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lugs,  and  coTninitted  all  sorts  of  outrages  upon  persons  and  property. 
Eeforo  leaving  Oliarlotte,  Davis  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  had  the 
audacity  to  declare  that  he  would  very  soon  have  a  larger  army  in  tlie 
field  than  ever  before. 

On  the  28th,  Davis  left  Yorlrville,  South  Carolina.  General  Stoneman 
ws^  in  such  hot  pursuit,  that  he  eutered  the  place  with  his  cavalry  the  next 
day.  The  fugitive  rehel  leader  was  now  goaded  to  his  utmost  speed.  Ilia 
troops  spurred  their  horses  across  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina,  cross- 
ing the  Savannah  Itiver  a  little  above  Augusta,  and  reached  Washington, 
in  Georgia,  about  forty  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  on  the  4fh  of  May, 
General  Stoneman  was  close  upon  his  heels.  General  WiSson  was  at 
Macon,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  with  an  ample  cavalry  force.  He  had 
deployed  his  troops  in  various  directions  to  head  ofi"  the  flight  of  the  fugi- 
tive. On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  Davis  had  reached  Powellton, 
about  half-way  between  "Washington  and  Milledgeville.  His  escape  now 
seemed  hopeless;  in  whatever  direction  he  turned  he  beheld  his  pui-auers 
before  hira. 

By  cirouitous  and  unfrequented  roads,  he  succeeded,  by  the  9th  of  May, 
in  reaching  Irwinsville,  in  Wilkinson  County,  Georgia,  about  thirty-five 
miles  on  the  railroad  east  of  Haeon,  where  General  Wilson's  head-quarters 
were  established.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pritehard,  commanding  the  Fonrtb 
Michigan  Cavalry,  of  Wilson's  Cavalry  Corps,  following  closely  in  the 
trail  of  the  fngitives,  reached  Irwinsville  at  midnight  of  the  9th,  There 
he  learned  from  a  citizen  that  Davis  was  encamped  two  miles  out  of  town. 
He  immediately  disposed  his  force,  consisting  of  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
picked  men,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  escape  impossible. 

Colonel  Harden,  of  the  Pirst  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  had  struck  Davis's 
path  of  flight  at  Dublin,  Lawrence  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th. 
Harden  pushed  down  the  Ocmulgee  towards  Hopewell,  and  pressing  along 
night  and  day,  through  the  pine  wilderness  of  Alligator  Creek  and  Green 
Swamp,  reached  Irwinsville  by  the  way  of  Cumberland,  and  encamped  at 
nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  ninth,  within  two  miles,  as  he  afterwai'ds 
learned,  of  the  encampment  of  Davis.  At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning 
he  again  pressed  forward  in  pursuit,  and  had  moved  hut  about  a  mile 
when,  in  the  darkness,  his  advance  was  fired  upon  by  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavali'y,  of  Colonel  Pritchard's  command.  Quite  a  spirited  contest  for 
fifteen  minutes  ensued,  when  the  mistake  was  discovered,  but  not  until 
two  men  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

Tliis  report  of  musketry  was  the  first  intimation  that  Davis  and  his 
captors  received  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  troops.  The  unhappy  man 
had  his  family  with  him.  Their  consternation  and  anguish  probably  un- 
manned him.  Instead  of  meeting  his  fate  with  dignity,  he  exposed  him' 
self  to  universal  derision  hy  endeavoring  to  escape  in  the  garb  of  a  woman 
His  hoots  revealed  Mm,  and  he  was  pursued  and  brought  to  bay.  It  is  said 
that  for  a  moment  he  brandished  a  bowie-knife,  but  that  the  presentation 
of  a  i-evolver  subdued  him.  Before  h^  capture,  his  party  had  dispelled, 
and  Benjamin,  Breckinridge,  and  Trenholm  were  endeavoring  to  escape 
by  another  route. 
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JTever  before  was  there  so  sudden  and  so  temble  a  downfall.  But  six 
weeks  iiad  elapsed,  since  Jefferson  Davia  nominally  held  sway  over  a 
realm  extending  fiileen  hundred  miles  in  the  southwest,  from  the  James 
Kiver  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  southeast,  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Oapea  of  Florida.  Four  large  armies  were  under  Ma  controL  His 
dominions  were  sufficiently  spacious  to  carve  from  them  many  kingdoms. 
Now,  liis  armies  were  annihilated.  His  generals  were  paroled  prisoners ; 
his  pc«ae^ions  stripped  from  him;  his  capital  captured,  and  his  cabinet 
dispersed.  He,  a  wretched  culprit,  flying  for  his  life,  had  been  caught 
in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  thus  draining  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation. 

General  "Wilson,  in  his  terse  dispatch,  says  of  Davis :  "  He  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  energy  with  which  he  was  pursued,  and  said 
that  he  'believed  our  Government  was  too  magnanimous  to  hunt  down 
women  and  children.' " 

The  rebel  chieftain  was  conveyed  to  Macon  on  the  14fch.  He  was  tben 
sent,  under  guard,  by  way  of  Augusta,  to  Savannah.  At  Savannah,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  with  several  other  captured 
rebels  of  note,  was  conveyed  by  the  steamer  "W.  P.  Clyde  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  He  was  there  placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  one  of;  the  case- 
mates, there  to  await  his  trial,  when  the  Govemnient  should  find  time  to 
attend  to  his  ease. 

The  war  was  now  ended.  The  reader  would  take  but  little  interest 
in  the  record  of  the  dispersion  or  the  surrender  of  the  scattered  bands. 
In  many  eases,  the  soldiers  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and,  defiant 
of  any  control,  in  tliieving  groups,  started  for  their  homes.  General  E. 
Kirby  Smith,  who  had  been  in  command  of  quite  a  formidable  force  in 
Texas,  found  his  soldiers  thus  rapidly  v^ishing,  leaving  his  camp  empty. 
Carrying  out  legitimiitely  the  doctrine  of  secession,  they  threw  themselves 
upon  their  individual  rights,  and,  asserting  the  prerogatives  of  individ- 
ual sovereignty,  seceded  from  theii-  colors  and  their  commanders.  In  a 
final  address  to  the  few  who  remained.  Smith  said  : — 

"  Soldiers !  I  am  left  a  commander  without  an  army  ;  a  general  with- 
out troops." 

He  gave  them,  however,  the  following  good  advice:  "Tour  present 
duty  is  plain.  Return  to  your  families.  Resume  the  ocsupations  of  peace. 
Yield  obedience  to  the  laws.  Labor  to  restore  order.  Strive  by  botli 
counsel  and  example  to  give  security  to  both  life  and  property.  And 
may  God,  in  his  mercy,  direct  you  aright,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our 
distracted  country." 

And  now  the  Government  commenced  very  vigorously  disbanding  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  dismissing  to  their  peaceful  homes  those  citizens 
who  by  hundreds  of  thousands  had  so  gloiiously  Kstened  to  tlie  call  of 
their  imperilled  country,  and  bad  hastened  from  their  farms  and  their 
firesides  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  less  than  three  months  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  were  mustered  out  of  service.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  resumed  the  ennobling 
pursuits  of  civil  life.  At  the  date  of  Lee's  surrender,  the  United  States 
G-overaraent  had  upon  its  army  roll  nearly  a  million  of  men.     One  hardly 
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knows  wiiicl.  most  to  admire — tlie  alacrity  with  ■which  these  noi)ie  men 
rushed  to  the  field  of  hattle,  or  the  quietude  with  which  they  laid  aside 
their  arms,  and,  conscious  of  the  nohle  deeds  they  had  so  nohly  performed, 
returned  to  their  friends  and  their  homes. 

After  the  gale  haa  abated  the  waves  still  roll.  The  wort  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  necessarily  slow.  Of  its  final  and  triumphant  success  no  intelli-- 
gent  man  could  daubt.  The  cmsliing  of  the  rebellion  placed  our  country 
in  the  first  ranks,  as  a  power,  among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Our  flag 
waved  with  new  lustre.  Our  Union  was  consohdated,  for  no  one  feared 
that  rebellion  would  ever  again  venture  to  raise  its  banner.  The  follow- 
ing considerations  satisfied  the  community  that  the  national  debt  could 
very  easily  be  borne :  The  individual  property  of  the  nation  was  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  it  many  times  over ;  and  the  public  property  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  fertile  land  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  was,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  five  times  more  than  the  national  debt.  Consequently 
there  ivere  no  securities  so  eagerly  sought  as  the  public  funds. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  God  has  opened  before  us  a  career  such  aa  no 
other  nation  has  yet  entei'ed  upon.  He  has  given  ns  a  whole  continent 
to  ourselves.  He  has  forbidden  any  dividing  lines.  The  range  of  our 
mountains,  the  flow  of  our  rivers,  the  necessities  of  our  National  life  indi- 
cate that  the  Divine  Architect  wiH  tolerate  hero  hut  one  nation,  one  flag, 
one  brotherhood.  All  causes  now  combine  to  promote  the  grandeur  of 
tliis  imperial  republic.  This  dreadful  war  has  removed  the  only  obstacle 
which  has  interfered  with  our  harmony  and  our  greatness.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  wonderfully  adapted  for  expansion.  We  are  one  nation  in  every 
thing  which  involves  national  questions,  while  each  State  is  sovereign  and 
independent  in  all  that  is  local  in 
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RESULTS     or     THL    tONFLIOT. 
KfTBOT  OP   DiSABTBua  AT   Bull  Rotr — Lsoitemest  RHapEi,Ti(jQ  Slavbrt. — Naw  Laws  m 

THE   DigTRlCT    OF    OoLUMDrA.— PhOCLAMATION^   OP  (jEhEBAL    DiTID    HUNTEE,— SUPPEEBSIOH 
OF    THE  SLAVB-TBADB. — RESOLVES    OF    THE   THIHT'i  SEVIiNTH    CONGRESS. — HOS.  EDWAED   Jt 

Stanton. — Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw  —Act  op  Emabcipation  — Lbttbr  of  Eon.  Chablbs 

SOMBBH. — DUTIBS  of  THE  AjIBMCiN  OlTIZCH 

Soon  after  tlie  assembling  of  Congie&i  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion,  as  it  was  manifest  that  slavery  was  the  cause  and 
the  support  and  the  motive  power  of  the  rebellion,  an  eifort  was  made  to 
confiscate  the  property  and  emancipate  the  slaves  of  aU,  rebel  masters. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  at  that  lionr,  sympathy  with  slavery  was  so 
Btrong,  and  tlie  desire  to  conciliate  the  Border  Slave  States,  who  were 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure,  was  so  potent,  that  the  resolve  coulS 
not  be  passed.  The  slaves  oontinued,  through  their  enforced  labor,  to  feed 
the  armies  of  rebellion  and  dig  the  trenches  and  repair  the  fortifications  before 
which  Northern  patriots  were  profusely  shedding  their  blood.  It  was  not 
until  God  kid  upon  us  the  Egyptian  plague  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Bull  Eun,  that  the  nation  could  be  persuaded  to  let  even  the  slaves  of 
traitors  in  arms  go  free.  The  traitor,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  still  lingered  in  the  halls  of  Congress  that  he  might  thwart  all 
endeavors  to  crush  therebellion,  denounced  this  movement  as  "the  fii-stof 
a  series  of  acts  loosing  all  bonds."  This  bill  was  passed  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1861.  The  carnage  of  Bull  Run,  which  had  occuiTed  but  three 
weeks  before,  pushed  it  through.  But  even  that  plague  of  blood  and  woe 
could  only  secure  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  as  had  been  employed 
by  their  traitorous  masters  "  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship, 
intrenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  against  the 
government  and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States."  The  slaves 
who  by  millions  were  working  in  the  field,  under  the  lash,  to  feed  these 
armies,  were  still  to  remain  in  bondage. 

As  the  rebellion  developed  increasingly  gigantic  proportions,  and  it 
was  manifest  that  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  with  its 
foes,  General  John  C.  Eremont  issued,  in  Missouri,  a  proclamation  which 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all  the  loyal  masses  of  the  North,  but  which 
roused  to  intense  indignation  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  Border  States.  In 
this  proclamation,  issued  oa  the  30th  of  Aiigust,  1861,  General  Fremont 
said; — 

"  Keal  and  personal  property  of  those  who  shall  take  up  arms  against 
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the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken 'an  active 
part  with  their  eneraiea  in  the  field,  ia  declared  confiscated  to  public  use, 
mid  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  declared  freemen." 

It  ia  difficult  to  imagine  the  uproar  which  the  sentence  we  have  italicized 
created  among  the  pro-slavery  men  in  the  Korth  and  in  the  Border  States. 
General  Fremont  was  denounced  in  the  most  vehement  terras,  and  his  dis- 
missal from  command  clamorously  called  for.  President  Lincoln  was 
alarmed.  He  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  requesting  him  to  modify  his 
proclamation  so  that  it  should  embrace  only  those  slaves  who  had  been 
employed  by  their  mastera  in  actual  military  service.  General  Fremont 
'  repHed,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  firet  volume,  in  words  which  will  forever 
redound  to  his  honon — 

"  If  your  better  judgment  decides  that  I  was  wrong  in  the  article  re- 
specting the  liberation  of  slaves,  I  have  to  ask  that  you  will  openly  direct 
me  to  make  the  correction.  The  implied  censure  will  be  received  as  a 
soldier  always  should  receive  the  reprimand  of  his  chief.  If  I  were  to 
retract  of  my  own  accord,  it  would  imply  that  I  myself  thought  it  wrong, 
and  that  I  had  acted  without  the  reflection  which  the  gravity  of  the  point 
demanded.    But  I  did  not." 

To  tills  the  President  replied,  with  his  charactenstic  frankness,  under 
the  date  of  September  11th:  "Tour  answer,  just  received,  expresses  tlie 
preference  on  your  part,  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for  the  modi- 
fication, which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said 
clause  of  said  proclamation  bo  so  modified,  hgld,  and  construed  as  to  con- 
form with  and  not  to  transcend  the  provisions  on  the  same  subject,  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Oongre^  entitled  '  An  Act  to  confiscate  property  used 
for  insurrectionary  purposes.' " 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1863,  Secretary  Seward,  in  accordance  with 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  of  public  sentiment,  issued  an  order  from  the 
President,  forbidding  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  receiv- 
ing into  custody  "  any  persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor,  and 
not  charged  witli  any  crime,  unless  upon  arrest  or  commitment,  pursuant 
to  law,  as  fugitives  from  such  service  or  labor."  Even  this  so  slight  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  colored  ?nen  excited  the  most  violent  opposition. 
But  the  tide  of  freedom  was  now  slowly,  yet  surely,  rising,  and  nothing 
could  stay  its  progress. 

In  March,  Congress  adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  President,  offer- 
ing "  to  cooperate  with  any  State  whicli  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolisliment 
of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in 
its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  pubhc  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system." 

Eagle-eyed  slavery  was  again  alarmed,  and  petitions  from  Kentucky 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  entreating  Congress  "  to  disregard 
all  schemes  for  emancipation." 

At  the  same  time  both  balls  of  Congress  were  ilooded  with  petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  under 
the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress.  The  advocates  of  slavery  were 
equally  active.      Even  from  the  Free  State  of  lUinoia,  whose   southern 
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region,  peopled  by  emigranta  from  tlie  South,  was  appropriately  called 
Egypt,  a  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sanlsburj,  of  Delaware,  asking 
Congress  not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  and  asking  for  the  expul- 
sion of  any  raenber  who  should  advocate  such  a  measure. 

For  two  generations,  slavery,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govemmrait, 
had  polluted  our  National  Capital.  There  were  over  three  thousand  men, 
women-,  and  children,  who  held  up  their  fettered  hands  beneath  the  Staia 
and  Stripes  which  floated  so  proudly  over  our  halla  of  legislation.  On  the 
11th,  the  bill  of  emancipation  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  in  an  impassioned  speech,  entered  his 
protest,  in  the  name  of  his  constituents,  not  only  agaii%t  the  bill,  but 
against  any  action  whatever  upon  the  subject  of  slavery;  but  the  fetters 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  weary  slave  forever.  The  enfranchised 
bondmen  received  their  freedoih  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the 
joy  of  prayers  and  thanksgiving  buried  in  oblivion  all  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  received  from  their  oppressors.  A  gratuity  of  $1,000,000  waa 
voted  to  the  loyal  slave-mastere  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  compen- 
sation for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 

There  were  fifteen  thousand  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  District. 
They  had  long  been  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  laws.  Congress 
enacted  that  they  should  hencefortli  be  under  the  same  code  of  criminal 
law,  and  he  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  with  white  persons.  The 
free  colored  people  had  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  from  which  their  own  children  were  excluded.  Congress  author- 
ized them  to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  and  to  appropriate  their 
money  for  the  education  »f  their  own  children.  Thus,  step  by  step,  free- 
dom moved  on,  impelled  by  the  energies  of  war, 

^Regardless  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  the  pro-slavery 
'  spirit,  which  had  so  long  dominated  in  Congress,  refused  to  recognize  the 
sister  repuhhes  of  Hayti  and  Liberia.  On  the  24th  of  April,  a  bill  pa^ed 
the  Senate,  opening  diplomatic  relationship  with  both  of  these  Govern- 
ments. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1862,  Major-General  David  Hunter,  struggling 
against  the  infuriate  hordes  of  rebelhon  and  slavery  in  South  Carolina, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  wbicii  he  said : — 

"  The  tlu'ee  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  compris- 
ing the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  having  deliberately  declared 
themselves  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  tTnited  States  of 
America,  and  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  said  United  States,  it 
becomes  a  military  necessity  to  declare  them  under  martial  law.  This  waa 
accordingly  done  on  the  25th  of  April,  1863.  Slavery  and  martial  law  in 
a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons  in  these  three 
States,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  heretofore  held  as  slaves,  are 
therefore  declared  forever  free," 

The  clamor  which  this  proclamation  aroused  from  the  lips  of  pro- 
slavery  pari;isans  filled  the  land.     The  President  was  again  alarmed.     To 
appease  the  cry,  he  responded  on  the  19th  of  May  in  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said : — 
Vol.  n.-3» 
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"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  proclaim  and 
declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge  or 
belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Hunter  to  issue  such  a  proe- 
lamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that  the  document  is 
genuine ;  and  further,  that  neither  General  Hmiter  nor  any  other  com- 
mander or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  proclamations  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State  free ;  and 
that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether  genuine  or  false, 
is  altogether  void,  bo  far  as  respeeta  such  declaration," 

These  coneeaaiona  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  the  arrogant  spirit 
of  slavery  were  very  painful  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  com- 
munity, while  there  were  many  truly  patriotic  but  cautious  men,  who 
deemed  these  conservative  measurea  eminently  wise,  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  harmony  at  the  Jforth,  and  calculated  to  keep  alive  what- 
ever of  latent  Union  feeling  there  still  remained  at  the  South. 

Slavery  demanded  the  right  to  establish  itself  in  the  Territories,  and 
to  build  up  its  intrenchments  there,  unchecked  by  Congressional  legislation 
or  Territorial  law.  On  the  Tth  of  June  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  prohibiting 
forever  slavery  in  the  Territories.  "  The  irrepealable  decree,"  said  Senator 
"Wilson,  from  Maasachusetts,  "  has  gone  forth,  that  evermore  those  prairies 
and  forests  and  mines,  with  their  illimitable  resources  to  be  developed  for 
mankind,  are  consecrated  to  freedom  and  free  institutions  for  all,  chains 
and  fetters  for  none." 

For  years  the  African  slave-trader  had  carried  on  his  inhuman  traffic 
protected  from  search  by  the  banner  of  republican  America.  One  of  the 
eai'liesfc  acts  of  Congress,  when  by  the  departure  of  so  many  ot  the  slave- 
holders the  spirit  of  freedom  became  predominant  in  its  councils,  was  to 
efface  that  foul  stain  from  our  escutcheon.  A  treaty  waa  promptly  nego- 
tiated with  the  British  Governnient,  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  that  ■■ 
infamous  traffic,  by  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  had  long  been  a  law  upon  our 
statute-books  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  punishable  with  death. 
In  defiance  of  that  law,  slave-sMps  were  continually  sent  from  our  North- 
ern ports,  and  slavery  shielded  from  punishment  those  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  Notwithstanding  the  most  noisy  and  menacing  clamors  of  the 
pro-slavery  party,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1863,  Captain  Nathaniel  P. 
Gordon,  commander  of  the  Erie,  was  executed  at  New  Yorlc,  for  having 
been  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  This  enforcement  of  the  law  waa  indeed 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  upon  our  land. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  war,  very  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
Union  army  were  strong  pro-slavery  men.  They  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
Union  dissevered.  They  were  unwilling  to  join  the  Southern  traitors  in 
their  war  upon  the  United  States  flag.  They  wished  to  conduct  the  war 
in  such  a  way  that  the  country  might  be  induced  to  accept  the  demand 
of  the  slaveholders,  and  thus  reconstitute  the  Union  by  the  repudiation  of 
the  fre«  Constitution  which  our  fathers  formed,  and  substituting  for  it  the 
despotic  constitution  which  the  slaveholder  had  framed  at  Montgomery. 
These  officers  often  disgraced  themselves  and  the  nation,  by  retumingio 
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their  traitorous  mastere  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  bondage,  and  who 
had  sought  protection  under  the  National  flag.  These  deeply  Avronged 
men  were  often  surrendered  hack  to  their  oppressors  to  auifer  torture  and 
death  for  attempting  to  escape.  Men  in  arms  against  the  Government 
were  actually  permitted,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  enter  our  encampments, 
to  search  there  for  escaped  slaves,  to  tie  a  rope  around  the  neelr  of  some 
poor  boy  or  girl,  and  to  gaUop  off  tlie  ground,  lashing  their  victims  to 
make  them  keep  pace  ■with  ■  the  speed  of  the  horse.  These  poor  slaves 
were,  without  exception,  patriots.  They  knew  that  the  rebels  were  forg- 
ing for  them  the  chains  of  hopeless  bondage— that  beneath  the  Stare  and 
Stripes  alone  could  they  hope  for  ultimate  emancipation. 

"  Everywhere,"  wrote  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  "  the 
American  general  receives  his  most  useful  and  rehahle  information  from 
the  negro,  who  hails  his  coming  as  tlie  harbinger  of  freedom." 

The  Congress  of  1862,  the  ever-to-he-remembered  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress, passed  the  decree  "that  persona  claimed  as  fogitive  slaves  shall  not 
be  surrendered  hy  persons  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service,  on  pain 
of  being  dismissed  from  that  service."  They  also  decreed  "  that  no  slave 
escaping  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Cohunhia,  should  be 
delivered  up,  or  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  any  way,  except  for  some  offence 
against  the  laws,  uftless  the  person  claiming  said  fugitive  shall  make  oath 
that  he  has  not  been  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  nor  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  rebellion  in  any  way ;  that  no  person  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  shall  assume  to  decide  npon  the  validity  of  any  claim  to  fugi- 
tive slaves,  nor  surrender  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being 
dismissed  from  the  service ;  and  that  all  slaves  of  persons  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  captured  by  the  army  or  taking  refuge  within  its 
lineSj  should  be  forever  free."  By  these  noble  resolves,  freedom  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  advancing  flag  of  the  republic. 

Bitter  was  the  hostility  and  strenuous  the  remonstrances  of  slavery  in 
view  of  all  these  measures.  Bnt  God,  by  resistless  providences,  was  com- 
pelling the  nation  to  loosen  the  bands  of  oppression,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free.  Though  there  were  thousands  in  our  land  whose  heat^ 
were  right,  and  whose  prayers  were  unceasing  that  oui-  nation  might  b© 
delivered  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  slavery,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of 
man  might  be  recognized  as  the  comer-stone  of  our  republic,  still,  impar- 
tial history  must  admit  that,  as  a  nation,  we  only  went  just  so  fast  and  so 
far  as  God  compelled  tw.  These  measures  of  justice  were  carried,  not 
because  they  were  right,  but  because  they  were  necessary.  Few  even  of 
the  purest  men  in  Congress  ventured  to  advocate  these  measures  upon  the 
plea  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  eternal  justice, 
but  because  they  were  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

For  a  long  time  a  perfect  howl  of  indignation  was  raised  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party  against  employing  black  men  in  any  other  capacity  in  the 
army  than  that  of  hody-servante.  Many  Union  officers  tlireatened  to 
throw  up  their  commissions  if  colored  men  were  permitted  to  shoulder  a 
musket  or  to  dig  in  a  trench.  The  rebels  dared  not  place  arms  in  the 
hfmds  of  their  slaves.     But,  surrounded  by  glittering  bayonets,  the  poor 
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boiidsinea  were  compelled,  by  tena  of  tlioiisanda,  to  tlirow  up  the  ram- 
parts, and  to  drag  the  guns  before  which  our  brothers  and  sons  were  to  be 
swept  into  bloody  graves.  The  Tliirty-seventh  Congress  passed  a  resolve 
to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  free  colored  men  and  the 
slaves  of  rebel  masters ;  and  then  the  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of 
Buch  slaves  were  made  free  forever. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  nation  to  whom  the  country  owes  a  higher  debt 
of  gratitude  than  to  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
daring  nearly  the  whole  of  this  desperate  struggle.  From  first  to  last,  he 
has  stood  firm  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  with  a  lion-like  steadfastness 
which-soars  even  to  the  sublime.  His  indomitable  integrity  and  invinci- 
ble moral  courage  have  never  been  surp^sed.  In  the  darkest  and  most 
perilous  hours  of  the  storm,  he  held  the  helm  with  a  hand  which  never 
trembled.  To  him,  far  more  than  to  any  one  else,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
organization  of  colored  men  into  regiments  of  soldiei^.  Among  the  first 
names  hereafter  to  he  inscribed  upon  the  American  roll  of  honor,  that  of 
Kdwin  M.  Stanton  mnst  stand  preeminent. 

The  introduction  of  colored  men  into  the  army  was  one  of  the  mrat 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  wai'.  In  less  than  six  months  a 
hundred  thousand  stalwart  men,  of  Ethiopic  descent,  were  clothed  in  the 
uniform  of  Americau  soldiers.  They  soon  commanded  universal  respect, 
by  proving  themselves  second  to  no  other  men  in  heroism.  Some  of  the 
most  chivalric  acts  of  the  war  were  performed  by  colored  men.  The  rebels 
were  roused  hy  this  act  to  such  savage  rage,  that  they  forgot  all  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  They  declared  eueli  soldiers  and  their  white  officers  to 
he  outlaws.  The;^  shot  them  in  cold  blood,  when  taken  prisoners.  They 
burned  them  alive  at  tlie  stake.  They  mutilated  their  dead  bodies.  In 
the  impotence  of  their  wrath,  they  stripped  the  dead  body  of  a  distinguished 
white  officer,  cast  hira  into  a  pit,  and  then  threw  in  upon  him  a  vast 
mass  of  naked  bodies  of  negroes.  They  sought  to  dishonor  him.  They 
gave  him  a  burial  which  angels  might  covet.  When  the  trump  of  the 
archangel  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  rise,  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw 
shall  come  forth  fi-om  the  grave  and  say,  "  Here  am  I,  O  Lord !  and  my 
humble  brothers,  Thy  children,  whose  cause  I  espoused,  and  for  whom  I 
sacrificed  my  life."  The  angels,  on  that  morning,  may  take  no  special  in- 
terest in  those  who  come  forth  from  the  vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey  or 
St,  Denis ;  but  they  will  gaze  with  loving  hearts  upon  the  opening  grave 
at  Eort  Wagner. 

And  now  came  the  crowning  act  in  these  series  of  measures,  which 
were  purifying  our  land  from  that  great  crime  which,  in  God's  retributive 
justice,  had  imperilled  our  National  life,  and  filled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes  with  mourning.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1862,  the  nation  was 
electrified  by  a  proclamation  from  President  Lincoln,  announcing  that  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1863,  he  should,  as  an  act  of  military  necessity, 
declare  all  slaves  free  in  every  State  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States.     The  Ist  of  January  came.     The  decree  went  forth  : — 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  tlie 
power  invested  in  roe  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ai'my  and  !Navy  of 
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the  United  States  in  time'  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority 
and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  raea«- 
nre  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  bo  to  do,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  first 
day  of  the  first  above-mentioned  order,  and  designate  as  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in 
reheUion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit  :— 

"Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of  St,  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St,  Charles,  St,  James,  Ascension,  As- 
sumption, Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  New  Orleans  ;  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Jforth  Carolina,  and  Yii^nia,  except  the  forty-eight  coun- 
ties designated  as  "Western  Tirginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Accomac,  ^Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted 
parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not 
issued.  ^ 

"  And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  pereons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free  ;  and  tliat  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof, 
will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

"  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence,  and  I  recommend  to  them 
that,  in  aU  eases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 
And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  Bneh  persons  of  suitable  con- 
dition will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  gar- 
rison forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all 
sorts  in  said  service.  And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  he  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  militaiy  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God." 

By  the  Constitution,  which  the  President  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
respect,  he  had  no  right  to  emancipate  the  slaves  save  as  a  military  neoes- 
sity.  He  could  not  claim  that  necessity  in  reference  to  those  portions  of 
the  slaveholding  country  which  continued  loyal.  Therefore  the  excep- 
tions he  made,  he  was  in  honor  hound  to  make. 

Many  and  anxious  discussions  were  held  in  the  Cabinet  upon  this  suhject 
before  the  proclamation  was  issued.  President  Lincoln,  epeaking  of  a 
Cabinet  meeting  in  1862,  in  which  the  question  was  agitated,  said  :— 

"  Various  sugg^tions  were  offered.  Secretary  Chase  wished  the  lan- 
guage stronger  in  reference  to  arming  the  blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  after  he 
came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the 
Administration  the  fall  election.  Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I 
had  not  already  fully  anticipated  and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secre- 
tary Seward  spoke.  Said  he ;  '  Mr.  President,  /  approve  of  the  proclams- 
Uon,  hut  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  iss'ue  at  this  Juncture.     TliB 
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depression  of  the  public  mind,  eonsec[ueiit  upon  our  repeated  i 
great,  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  bo  important  a  step.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
tlie  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  Government — a  cry  for  help  ;  tbe  Govern- 
ment streteiiing  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.'  '  His  idea,'  said  the  President, '  was 
that  it  would  be  considered  our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat.'  (This  was  his 
preoi&e  expression.)  '  Jifow,'  continued  Kr.  Seward,  '  while  I  approve  the 
measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its  i^ue  until  you  can  give 
it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  success,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as 
would  he  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war.'  Said  Mr. 
Lincoln :  '  The  wisdom  of  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  stnich  me 
with  very  great  force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought 
npon  the  subject,  I  had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I  put 
the  draft  of  the  proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture, 
waiting  for  a  victory.' " 

Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion," from  which  the  above  statement  is  taken,  also  says  :— 

"  Mj.'.  Ohase  told^ne  that,  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Antietara,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September  proc- 
lamation, the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them  by  saying, 
that  '  tlie  time  for  the  enunciation  of  the  emancipation  policy  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,'  he  thought,  '  would  sustain  it- 
many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it ;  and  he  had  prom- 
ised his  Ood  that  he  would  do  it ! '  The  last  part  of  this  was  uttered  in  a 
low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one  hut  Secretary  Chase,  who 
was  sitting  near  him.  He  j^ked  the  President  if  he  correctly  underatood 
him.  Mr,  Lincoln  replied;  'Imade  a  solemn  vow  before  Godthai,  if  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  driven,.hack  from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  l}y 
the  declaration  of  freedom  to  tJie  slaves  !  " 

Posterity  can  never  know  the  vehemence  with  which  this  proclamation 
was  assailed  by  the  maddened  partisans  of  slavery  in  the  North.  It  was, 
in  the  same  breath,  denounced  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  outrageous 
acts  which  despotism  ever  perpetrated,  inciting  insurrection,  and  indis- 
criminate massacre,  and  also  as  mere  senseless  noise,  hrutum  fidtnen  as 
ridiculously  impotent  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet.  But  the  nation 
indorsed  the  act.  Slavery  trembled  under  the  blow.  Freedmen  flocked 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  star-spangled  banner.  It  soon  became  manifest 
that  Slavery,  like  a  hideous  monster  wounded,  bleeding,  howling,  was  sink-, 
ing  into  a  grave  whence  there  could  be  no  resurrection. 

The  slaveholding  State  of  Delaware  sent  an  immediate  emancipar 
tioniat  to  Congress ;  Maryland  summoned  a  convention  to  abolish  slavery. 
West  Virginia,  organized  into  a  truly  loyal  State,  framed  a  constitution 
providing  for  the  immediate  and  entire  emancipation  of  her  bondmen. 
Tennessee,  though,  like  Missouri,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia, 
excepted  from  the  decree  of  emancipation,  under  the  noble  leadership  of 
Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  took  rapid  strides  in  the  direction  of  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  emancipation.  Arkansas  accepted  the  proclamation, 
and  in  solemn  convention  prohibited  slavery  forever  in  her  organic  law. 
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LoiuBiana  elected  a  governor  who,  in  hia  inaiigural,  address,  called  upon 
the  people  to  adopt  the  "  imiversal  and  immediate  extinction  of  slavery  as 
a  public  and  private  blessing,"  and  tlien,  in  conventioji,  swept  tlie  aeenrsed 
institution  from  lier  soil.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
Edward  Bates,  repudiating  the  atroeions  sentiment,  which  slavery  had 
countenanced,  that  the  black  man  had  no  riglits  which  "white  men  were 
bound  to  respect,  declared  that  loyal  black  men  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  entitled,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  ah,  the  protection  which 
white  men  enjoyed.  The  Secretary  of  State  gave  the  black  man  a  pass 
for  foreign  travel,  which  slavery  had  refused,  securing  for  him  protection 
wherever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  recognized. 

Many  earnest  friends  of  freedom  were  disposed  to  censure  President 
Lincoln  for  being  too  dilatory  in  hie  movements.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  irom  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  most  able,  elo- 
quent, and  devoted  friends  of  freedom  which  any  age  has  known,  deserve 
a  place  in  this  history.  The  letter,  addressed  to  a  friend,  was  dated  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  "Washington,  June  5th,  1863 ; — 

"  Mt  Dbak  Sir: — Tour  criticism  of  the  President  is  hasty.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  you  knew  him  aa  I  do,  you  would  not  make  it.  Could  you 
have  seen  the  President,  as  it  was  my  privilege  often,  while  he  was  con- 
sidering the  great  questions  on  which  he  has  already  acted — the  invi- 
tation to  Emancipation  in  the  States,  Emancipation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Hayti  aiid 
Liberia — even  your  zeal  would  have  been  satisfied,  for  you  would  have  felt 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  do  what  be  could  to  carry  forward  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  whole  soul  wi» 
occupied,  especially  by  the  iirst  proposition,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
In  familiar  intercourse  with  him  I  remember  nothing  more  touching  than 
the  eam^tness  and  completeness  with  which  he  embraced  this  idea.  To 
hia  mind  it  was  just  and  beneficent,  while  it  promised  the  sure  end  of 
slavery.  Of  coui-ee  to  me,  who  had  already  proposed  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  the  retreating  fiend,  it  was  most  welcome.  Proceeding  from  the  Presi- 
dent, it  must  take  its  place  among  the  great  events  of  history. 

"  I  wish  tliSt  you  really  knew  the  President,  and  had  heard  the  artless 
erpreasion  of  his  convictions  on  those  questions  which  concern  you  so 
deeply.  Yon  might  perhaps  wish  that  he  were  less  cautious,  but  you 
would  be  gratefal  that  he  is  so  true  to  all  that  you  have  at  heart.  If  I 
write  strongly,  it  is  because  I  feel  strongly;  for  my  constant  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  President,  beginning  with  the  ith  of  March,  not 
only  binds  me  peculiarly  to  his  Administration,  but  gives  me  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  political  interest  in  seeing  that  justice  is  done  him," 

Tlie  great  battle  has  been  fought.  The  victory  is  won.  It  was  a 
battle  not  merely  between  freedom  and  slavery  on  this  continent,  but  for 
the  rights  of  humanity  throughout  the  world.  Interwoven  with  our 
galaxy  of  stars  in  the  National  banner,  and  blending  with  all  its  gleaming 
stripes,  there  now  beams  forth,  as  never  before,  the  emblazonry  of  JSqual 
Mights  for  all  Men.  America  is  henceforth  omnipotent  among  the  nations, 
"We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  others.     No  Government  will  venture  to 
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attack  OS.  It  should  be  the  prayer  of  every  patriot,  that  henceforth  the 
roar  of  hattle  may  die  away  upon  our  shores  forever. 

Our  hands  are  full.  We  have  four  millions  of  slaves,  unlettered,  de-. 
based  by  ages  of  oppression,  to  lift  up  to  manhood.  'We  have  four  millions 
of  poor  ■whites  at  the  South,  not  one  whit  above  the  slaves,  whom  we 
must  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship.  And  we  have  a 
flood  of  emigration  pom-ing  in  upon  us  from  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
of  Europe,  such  as  the  world  never  before  has  witnessed.  To  receive  all 
these  into  our  National  family-— to  instruct,  to  purify,  to  harmonize,  will 
task  to  the  uttermost  all  the  energies  of  every  patriot,  philanthropist, 
and  Christian  in  the  land. 

The  great  mission  of  the  United  States  now  is  to  hnild  up  here  the 
most  maj^tic  empire  on  this  globe — with  every  nian  inspired  by  all  the 
enei^es  of  republican  freedom,  and  our  whole  magnificent  domain,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  Arctic  ice  to  Tropic  sun,  smiling  with  happy 
homes — with  waving  fields,  andblooming  gardens,  and  bright  firesides — with 
the  music  of  all  industries,  and  the  songs  of  young  men  and  maidens,  and 
the  joys  of  the  bridal — with  cities  gorgeous  with  more  than  the  fabled 
splendors  of  the  Orient — with  all  that  is  massive  in  architecture,  and  en- 
nobling in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  the  beautiful.  And 
more  than  all  this — infinitely  more — ^that  here,  in  happy  homes  on  earth, 
we  may  all  be  preparing  for  still  happier  homes  in  the  skies. 

Here  is  scope  for  genius,  and  goodness,  and  energy,  in  their  highest 
eombinatione.  We  want  no  more  of  the  dreadtul  achievements  of  war ; 
no  more  of  bombarded  cities,  and  smonldeiing  villages,  and  midnight 
inarehes,  and  rain-swept  bivouacs,  and  gory  fields  and  crowded  hospitals, 
and  wounds,  and  groans,  and  death — with  their  distant  echoes  of  weeping 
widows  and  wailing  orphans— no  more,  O  God !  no  more.  But  give  us 
Peace  1 
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AnnOM  Btratsgem  to  deceive  tlia  enomy,  331. 

Agbnct  of  Great  Britain  in  tlie  cause  of  the  Rebellion,  538. 

Alshm  of  lie  rebels  at  Cumberland  Gap,  S4.1. 

ALiKUINil  IKTBLLIGBNCE,  96. 

Allatoona  Pass,  its  importance,  4C9. 

Amsrioam   Soldibhs  need  oalj  skilM  officers,  231. 

Ambh,  Maj.-GeiL  Adelbert,  nctica  of,  E33;  advances  on  Fort  Fisher,  B40. 

AsECDOTE,  27;  of  Chai'lea,  servant  of  Andrew  Jackso-   "'-  -'  '■--'-—  '    Scott,  31;  of  William 

Scott,  38  ;  of  a  slave  at  Yorktown,  64;  of  Oapt.  M(  len.  Heintzelmao,  93  ; 

of  a  little  boy,  193;  of  Bishop  Polk,  19S;   of  Qe  '  Major  Bell,  303;  of 

Gen.  Bosei^rans,  359;  of  M.  E.  Joyce,  363;  of  a  is  ?j  41*;  of  a  wounded 

boy  ftom  S.  Carolina,  415 ;  of  Gen,  Howard.  431 ;  llinoia  Vols.,  «3 ;  of 

Gen.  Sherman,  445;  of  a  boy  at  Dallas,  450;  of  E  of  Capt.  Couitois,  32d 

N.  Jersey  Tola.,  454;  of  a  eiave  woman,  47B;  of  ilumbia,  614;  of  poor 
whiteg  at  Cape  lookout,  534  ;  of  Capt.  Eigby,  549. 

AifHOCNCEiiENT  6f  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  to  tho  forces  of  Sliorman,  516. 

"         River,  rebel  linos  rest  upon,  141. 
Aniibtz  in  the  army  and  in  the  country,  65 ;  of  the  rebel  fleet,  as  the  Carondelet  ran  their  bat- 

Apatht  of  Pennaylvanians,  400. 

Arjtstbono  Guns  found  at  Fort  Fisher,  544. 

AKur  Correspondents.    Our  indebtedness  to  them,  413. 

AnitT  or  TiiE  POTOMAo  on  tho  Chiokahominy,  83;  its  strength,  95. 

Army  of  Tirgihia.    The  commands  composing  it,  114 ;  the  task  assigned  it,  116. 

ABMi  RoLli  OP  XJ.  S.    Number  of  men  upon  it  at  ttie  cloaa  of  hostilities,  606, 

Arrest  of  spies  and  kidnappers  by  Colonel  Trueadail,  332. 

Archer,  Co!.,  his  gallantry  at  Tilton   4TI. 

AsBora,  Maj.-Sen.,  wounded,  339. 

Assault  upon  Port  Fishor,  542-3. 

"       upon  Fort  MoAllistor,  316, 
Atlanta.    Its  possession  indispensable,  441. 

Attack  upon  Korris  Island,  325;  upon  Fort  Sumter,  313;  made  by  a  negro  regiment,  290. 
Augur,  Gen.,  warmly  commended,  118. 
AwTDL  Barbakities  by  the  elaveocraoy  of  the  South,  596. 
Atres,  BATTBBr;  its  efficient  service,  3T. 

Baeeb,  Lieut.,  his  narrow  escape,  59. 

Balloon  Corps,  their  important  services,  35. 

Banks,  Maj.-Gen.  N.  P.,  in  the  Shenandoah  Talley,  71]  hia  masterly  retreat,  13;  akctch  of,  16. 

Babnum,  Mbj,,  12tli  M".  T.,  tribute  to  his  memory,  101. 

Baton  Rou«e  attacked  by  rebels,  301, 

BATTBRr  Habbibon  attaoked  by  Gen.  Lee,  613. 

Battle  of  Willi  am  abut^,  fil;  of  Cross  Keys,  15;  Hanover  CourHIouBe,  19;  Fair  Oaka, 
S3;  Sevan  Pines,  92;  Giunes's  Mill,  99;  Malvern.  Hill,  lol ;  Cadar  Mountain,  116;  Grove- 
ton,  124;  South  Mountain,  132;  Antietam,  148;  Frederioksbui^,  165;  Mumfordsville,  190; 
Perryrine,  193;  Pittsburg  Landing,  201;  Shiloh,  215;  Sugar  Creek,  226;  Pea  Ridge,  236; 
Maysville,  249;  Cross 'Hollows,  260;  Champion  Hill,  283 ;  Mill  Springs,  33S;  Corinth,  362; 
Ston«  River,  SeS;  Chancellorsviils,  330;    Qettysburg:,  403;    Chickomauga,   420;    Lookout 
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MountaJn,  434;  MiSEionaiy  Ridge,  438 ;' Allatoona  Pass,  469;  Pranklin,  493;  "WiMerneaa, 
.  488;  8pottSylTBiiia,492;  Jericho  Mills,  489;  Averysboro',  51fi;  Wicohester,  543;  Fisher'a 
Hill,  653 ;  around  Petersburg;,  658;  Beama'a  Station,  667 ;  Hatcher's  Run,  584. 

Batasd,  Brig,-G«ii.  Geo.  D,  mortally  wounded,  170. 

Batonet  Chabgb  hy  Fourth  and  Ninth  Iowa,  238. 

BEAnaEUAKD,  Gen.  P.  T.  (rebel),  assigned  to  the  Miseissippi,  204 ;  decides  to  attack  Gen.  Buell, 
206;  appeala  to  bia  troops,  221;  fortifiaa  Island  Ko.  Ten,  255;  retreats  from  BranchTille, 
607. 

Bbatttiful  Ikcidbnt,  428. 

Ei8  BbtheIi,  re^at  of  rebels  from,  30, 

BiGELOw,  Oapt.,  and  his  battery,  401. 

BiasBLL,  Ool.,  Ms  eoe:^  iu  overcoming  "  impossibilities,"  250. 

BrrxEtt  HosTiLiTy  towards  South  Carolinians,  607. 

Blukt,  Brig.-Gen.  James  D.,  moves  upon  Maysvillo,  249;  attacks  the  enemy,  250. 

BouTAH,  contest  commencBd,  132  ;  Heists,  139. 

Border  States,  a  conyention  called  of,  119. 

BuoKUEH,  Gen,  S.  B.  (rebel),  his  statement,  IfiO. 

BoELL,  Brig.-Gen,  D.  0.,  disaffection  towards  him,  197;  relieved  of  command,  198. 

Bull  Ehh,  Union  loss  in  battle  of,  121. 

BuuuBBS,  shrewdness  of,  514, 

Edbbbidb,  Msj.-Gen.  A.  E.,  bia  gallant  conduct,  165 ;  his  unaTiuling  call  for  roenforcemctits,  158  ; 
his  line  of  battle,  of  whom  composed,  169 ;  his  suooesaful  strategy,  346. 

BnTTlBFlBLD,  M^',-Gen,  Daniel,  greeted  enthusiastieaLy,  78;  falls  fiercely  upon  the  foo,  19;  re- 
ceives varied  testimony  to  bis  bravery,  80 ;  his  daring  inspires  bis  men,  100 ;  bis  cool  hero- 
ism at  Pine  Mountain,  452. 

BcTLBR,  MaJ.-Sen.  Benjamin  F.,  at  New  Orleans,  296;  his  health  orders,  291;  abuses  heaped 
upon  him  298;  his  reply  to  one  malioioua  chai^,  299 ;  Ms  even  justice,  300;  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  304;  superseded,  303;  removed  from  command,  S&2. 

Bbadpobd,  Governor,  of  Maryland,  his  proclamation,  129. 

Bkagg,  Maj.-Gen.  (rebel),  eludes  Gen.  Bucll  and  enters  Kentucky,  189;  his  ravages  in  Ken- 
tucky, 191 ;  attacks  Gen.  Bosecrans  at  Stone  Eiver,  367- 

Beavbey  of  Union  and  rebel  soldiers  compared,  175. 

Brbckuibidob,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  influence  and  labors,  180. 

Beigaues  of  Brooks  and  Irwin  drive  the  foe,  131. 

BEinsH  COKSDL,  a  singular  statement  by,  313. 

BaniALiTY  of  rebel  surgeons,  416;  of  Wheeler's  band,  411, 

Canal  cut  from  Mississippi  River  to  Lalte  Providence,  219. 

Capabilities  of  Americans  illusti-ated,  130, 

CAPlruLATlON  of  Charleston,  508, 

Captobb  of  iPort  McAllislcr,  479. 

Oabtbr,  Brig.-Gen.,  his  exploits,  3i5. 

Carolina,  Noeth,  weakness  and  rage  of  the  35th  Bogiment,  133. 

CABONDSLffT  fitted  for  service,  266 ;  runs  the  batteries  at  Island  No.  Ten,  267. 

Carb,  Cob  E.  A.,  his  skill  and  bravery,  236 ;  is  wounded,  238. 

Casbt,  Brig.-Gen.  Silaa,  Bketch  of,  81 ;  his  peril,  82, 

CiflSviLLE  made  a  resUng-place  for  Slierman'a  army,  441. 

Catlbtt's  Station,  rebel  raid  upon,  119, 

CiDSE  of  the  want  of  sucoe^  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  111. 

Cedar  MooNTAis,  contest  at,  IIG;  HaHonal  loss  at,  US. 

Ceheteey  BmoB,  Gettysburg;  403 ;  its  consecration,  418. 

Centbevillb,  rebel  fortifications  at,  21. 

Ceambeklaih,  Maj,-Gen,  I.  B.,  notice  of,  585 ;  receives  the  surrender  of  lee's  infantry,  593. 

Champion  Hill,  battle  of,  283. 

CHAN0BL1OBSVILI.B,  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Hooker,  332 ;  the  brick  house  at,  384 ;  Union  disast.i- 

at,  388  ;  bravery  of  our  soldiers  at,  392. 
Chaegb  of  Gen.  Sigel's  troops,  342;  by  GeiL  Staedman,  421;  by  a  brigade  under  Col,  Orlando 

Smitti,  431;  of  sailors  at  Fort  Pisber,  541 ;  of  colored  troops  at  Newmarket  Heights,  511. 
CHAEtBSTON,  S.  0, ;  itfl  appearance  when  onr  troops  entered  it,  608, 

"  "Courier,"  graphic  description  of  Malvern  Hill,  108;  statement  of  ft  correspondent 

of,  153, 
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Chasb,  Hon.  S,  P.,  Secratary  of  the  Treasury,  Tisita  Fortress  Monroe,  G6. 

ChAitanooHa  strategicaUy  important,  419 ;  tlireatened  dangler  at,  429  ;  its  position,  430. 

Chestnut  Hill  IIanqb,  Sterraan's  deeoription  of,  451. 

Cbiokahomihy,  our  troops  upon  tte  river,  69. 

CmoKAMiuaA,  fearful  slaughter  at,  433 ;  patriot  loss  at  the  battle  of,  439. 

Chukoh  of  the  AaoensioD,  Philad«lp!iia,  aid  our  woundeii,  416. 

Coast  to  be  blockaded,  18. 

Cold  Haiibob,  Maj.-Gieii.  Geo.  Slonemaa  drives  the  enemy  out  of,  63 ;  rebel  efforts  to  drive  Gen. 

Sheridan  out,  501. 
Columbia,  Union  forcies  encamped  opposite,  610  ;  a  description  of  it,  511. 
CoLOHED  men  suffer  from  iforthem  prejudice,  45  ;  employed  by  Gen.  "Wallace,  184. 

"      SoLBlBES.     Their  bravery  at  Millikon'a  Bend,  290;  at  Wagner,  328;  testimony  of  Gen. 

Keyea  in  favor  of.  33. 
Cool  HBBOlSJi  of  Capt  Hoel  on  the  Carondelet,  267. 
CoMMissiOs,  Sanitary,  its  benevolent  labors,  174,  414. 

"  Christian,  414. 

COHriscATiON  AoT  passed,  301. 
CoNFLlor  at  Hill's  Point,  395;   upon  Eocliy  Pace   Hill,  U?.;  with  the  ram  Tennessee,  521;  in 

Mobile  Bay,  521 ;  Six-Mile  Station,  6GB. 
CosNEOTiCDT,  Elaventh,  at  Stone  Bridge,  153 ;  Siiteenth,  disaster  to,  15G ;  Eighth,  noble  conduct 

of,  175, 
CoNSEQiiBHOB  of  delay  at  Antietani,  147. 
CoNSPlBACZ  for  the  death  of  all  oSaoers  of  Governrnent,  596. 
COHiNTB,  an  important  position,  205;  movements  towards,  219;  evacuated,  221. 
CoaEBSPOSDEHOB  of  Gen.  Bra^  and  Col.  Wilder,  190  ;  of  Gens.  Graut  and  Pemberton,  393. 
CooPBBATiOH  of  TJuioit  genorals,  376. 
Council  or  War  at  Burnaide's  headrf^uarters,  l73. 
CltAMPTON  Gap,  occupied  by  rebels,  132;  chai^  up  the  heights,  137. 
CiiAiVTOfiB,  Gen,,  commended  for  gallantry,  118. 

Cmttbkdbn,  Hon,  John  J.,  his  trying  position,  336 ;    Gen.  George  G.  (rebel)  unjustly  censured,  33e_ 
CsOCKEB,  Gen.  M.  M.,  chains  the  rebels  at  Jackson,  282. 
CaoOK,  Gen.,  hia  division  assail  the  enemy,  550. 
Cross  Hollows  occupied  by  Gen.  Curtis,  228, 
Ceupt,  Brig.-Gen.,  leads  an  advance,  370. 
Crl'mp's  LANDISa,  205.     . 

CuBTiS,  Gen.  S.  R,,  pursues  rebel  Price,  227 ;  liis  peril,  32S ;  his  position  on  Pea  Ridge,  231 ;  re- 
ceives astounding  intelligence,  334;    outflanked,  234;  reply  to    Col.  E.   A.    Carr,    238;  his 

confidence  of  final  victory,  240. 

Daltoh  falls  into  Sherman's  power,  444. 

DATIH3,  Col.,  Eighth  N.T.  Cavalry,  deserves  great  commendation,  143. 

Davis,  Gen.  Jefferson  C.,  deserves  honor  at  Pea  Ridge,  245 ;  notice  of,  349. 

Davis,  Maj.-Gen.  Jeff.,  his  address  to  rebel  troops,  112 ;  he  promises  succeaa  to  the  Southern 

army,  469;  his  terms  of  peace,  670;  captured  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  604. 
Deoision  of  Maj.-Gen.  Eosecraos  sustained,  375. 
Deep  Bottom,  attack  upon,  564. 

Dbpeat  of  the  rebels  near  Corinth,  215;  of  Gen.  Price  (rebel)  at  luka,  357. 
Dblat  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee  at  Antietam,  161. 

Dbscbiptioh  by  a  rebel  correspondent,  106 ;  of  Union  officers  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  510-11. 
Bespeeatb  riOHTIsG  at  Fort  Wagner,  327. 

DraTRrcTioaof  stores  at  Savage's  Station,  103;  byrebel  raids  in  Tennessee,  484;  by  Sheridan,  556, 
Diagram — Gen.  Wallace  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  211;  of  the  Union  fleet  at  Mobile,  620. 
DlPMOUTiTIEa  in  laying  pontoons  at  Fredericksburg,  165;  surmounted  by  Union  soldiers,  341. 
DiLATOiUNESS  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  24 ;  misfortunes  caused  by,  116. 
Disaster  to  the  Mound  City,  243;  at  Port  Fiaher,  544. 
DisoonKAOEMEKT  of  most  of  the  offioera  at  Pea  Ridge,  240. 
Disgraceful  Occurebnce  at  Coggin's  Point,  570, 
Dispatch  captured,  118;  of  Gen.  Dii,  397. 

Earlt,  Maj.-Gen.  (rebel),  attacks  Gen.  Sheridan,  648. 
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East  Teshessee  and  its  people,  332  ;  redeemed,  348. 

Ebucational  AssooiATiOH  for  blacks,  482. 

E»WAEDa'e  Station,  battle  oi;  284. 

Epfbct  of  climate  upon  the  army,  63 ;  of  Tfltioua  diaaatera  upon  tlis  country,  601, 

EFFORTS  at  compromiae,  510. 

ELBVBNTft  Illinois,  terrible  slaughter  ia  its  ranka,  21S, 

Eleventh  Corps,  its  bravery,  404. 

Eliet,  GoL  Charles,  Jr.,  biograpWcal  notice  of,  273;  aoTerely  wounded  at  Island  Ho.  Ten,  275; 

his  death,  2TG. 
Elliott,  CoL,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry  sent  to  cut  the  Mobile  and  OMo  Railroad,  220. 
ELLIS,  Col.,  his  ready  tact,  226. 
Eloquent  strain  from  Qen.  Sherman,  4SB. 
Bkascipation  Pboclamatios,  its  etfeot,  614. 
Embabkatiok  of  the  second  expeditioq  againat  Fort  Fishar,  532. 
Ehergt  of  Geo.  Butler  in  Few  Orleans,  291. 
Enqlanb,  her  attitude  in  the  Araeriean  struggle,  80. 
Epithet  applied  to  the  Shenandoah  VaUey,  651. 
Estate  of  MaJ.-Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee,  383. 
ESTVAB,  CoL  (rebel  army),  hia  magnaoimity,  9T. 
Evaodation  of  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  273. 
BviDEHCB  of  tlie  severity  of  the  battle  at  Fair  Oaks,  87 ;  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Union 

soldiers,  43B. 
EWELL,  Geo.  (rebel),  attacks  our  baggage  train,  498. 
ExoiTiNQ  na^al  conflict  near  Fort  Pillow,  271. 
Exploit  of  Lieut.  Ouahing,  671;  his  perils,  573. 
Explosion  at  Corinth,  221 ;  of  an  ordnance  "boat,  666, 
Extract  from  the  "  Clneinnati  Gazette,"  377. 

,  FAKJiiNeTON,  account  of  the  battle  of,  213. 

Fair  Oaes,  why  so  called,  82;  battle  of,  83. 

PAlRfAT,  C.  H.,  the  Union  army  advance  to,  20. 

Feints  of  Gen.  Rosecrana,  near  Chattanooga,  419. 

Fbblins  at  the  South,  399. 
^Pbrooity  of  tlie  savage  allies  of  the  rebela,  244. 

Field  of  Battle,  its  appearance  after  tlie  contest,  343. 

Fifty-sixth  Illinois  drive  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  355. 

First  Alabaha,  Col.  Geo,  S.  Spencer,  4T3. 

First  Connecticut  Ahtillebt,  CoL  Tylor  commanding,  IIL 

Five  Porks,  fearful  contest  at,  584. 

GADTBa's  Mills,  battle  of,  lOD. 

"Gahdes  Lafatettb,"  87. 

6abksch)S,  Col.  J.  B.,  notice  of  him,  364. 

Gahkisos  at  ViCKSBUHCt,  its  heroic  defence,  293. 

Gbaet,  Gon.  John  W.,  commended  for  gallantry,  118. 

Gbnbrosity  of  Union  soldiers,  593. 

Gbkrard,  Gen,,  destroys  much  rebel  property,  461. 

Sbttv,  Brig. -Gen.  Geo.  "W.,  guards  the  Nansemond,  393 ;  hia  troops  readi  the  wall,  and  chaise 

at  Frederiokaburg,  111. 
GBTTTBBnBG,  Hatiottal  Cemetery  consecrated  at,  418. 
G-illmore,  Brig..Qfln.  Q.  A.,  commaiida  at  Port  Royal,  32i. 
Gorman,  Gen.  "Willis  A,,  commended,  118. 
God's  overruling  visible  in  this" war,  16. 
Gordon,  N.  P.,  Capt.,  eiecuted,  610. 
Gbackful  remark  of  a  rebel  ofEcer,  593. 
Grades  of  Tirginians,  63, 

Grand  and  appalling  scene,  372 ;  movement  of  the  army,  574. 
Gbanobr,  Gen,,  leads  a  land  force  agjunst  Fort  Moi^an,  525. 
GaiNT,  Lieut. -Gen.  O,  S,,  his  coolness  In  battle,  215;  telegraphs  Gen.  Halleck,  281;  hie  designs 

and  elocution,  282 ;  hia  aleopleas  energy,  283 ;  assaults  works  at  Vieksburg,  286 ;  arrives  at 
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Chattanooga,  -130 ;  hU  flrat  efforts  there,  432 ;    Hs  tBlegram  to  "Washington,  43S ;    he  sur- 
prises the  foe,  497  ;  his  designs,  675. 

GhAphic  Desoeiftion  by  the  New  York  "  Tribune"  corrospondent,  153. 

Grbes,  Gen.,  commended  for  bravery,  1 18. 

Gbiffith,  Sorgeant  Joaepli  H.,  Tivonty-socond  Iowa,  hie  bravery,  287. 

Gbotbe,  Qen.  Ouvier,  troops  led  by,  48. 

Gbovbton,  battlo  at,  124. 

GuEHKiLLA  BAiroa  in  Kectuoliyi  182 ;  their  deprodatioiis  in  East  Tennessee,  334. 

HAtLECK,  MaJ.-Gen.  H.  W.,  assigned  to  the  BepaTtment  of  the  Mississippi,  18 ;  appointed  gan- 

eral-in -chief,  115;    his  telegrams  sent  Gen.  MoClollan,  121;  his  testimony  before  Congrea- 

sional  Committee,  122 ;  his  diapatah  to  Oie  Secretary  of  War,  221 ;  he  is  censured,  222 ;  tele- 

grapha  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  602.. 
Hamiltos,  Gen.  Soh\iyler,  outs  asteamboat  canal,  294. 
Hampton,  Gen.  "Wade  (rebel),  his  villanous  conduct,  513. 
Hampton  Boads,  a  splendid  soene  in,  529. 
HabOOCk,  Geo.  W.  S.,  notice  of,  60 ;  his  splendid  bayonet  ehai^o,  52 ;  his  reply  to  GenL  Alesaa- 

der  Hays,  490;  his  telegram  to  Gen.  Grant,  494. 
Hahovbb  C.  H.,  spirited  conflict  at,  789. 

Habdbb,  Gen.  (rebel),  his  confession,  603.  ■ 

Habpbe's  Febsy,  ita  shameful  surrender,  142 ;  the  cauae  of  the  revorae,  144. 
HAKRHIGTO^^,  John,  his  remarltable  adventure,  37. 
HAiiBOLD'a  MiiiLS,  a  little  encounter  at,  31. 

Habtsuff's  Beicadb,  die  heroism  of  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  150. 
Hatch,  Brig,-Geu.,  wounded,  135, 

Hatoheb's  Rod,  failure  of  tho  expedition  to,  576;  second  attempt  more  succcssfu!,  683. 
Hhhtzblman,  Maj.-Gen,  S.  P.,  drives  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  92. 
Hbroish  of  troops  under  Gen.  Casey,  BG;  of  army  and  navy  correspondents,  412. 
Hbrko.v,  Qen.  P.  I,  attacks  the  enemy  at  Cross  HoUcwa,  250. 
Hildbbrand,  Col,  Third  Brigade,  his  command  scattered,  «.07. 
HuA'S  Point  Battery,  its  capture,  395. 
Hood,  Maj.-Gen.  (rebel),  compelled  fo  ilght,  461 ;  charges  desperately,  463 ;  evacuates  Atlanta, 

466;  his  army  broken  and  routed  at  Nashville,  4S1;  entirely  overthrown,  487. 
Hooker,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph,  his  report^  GO;  he  ia  wounded,   151;  his  order  of  April  30th,  1863, 

332;  his  coolness,  387;  his  proclamation  after  battle  of  Ohanoelloraville,  392;   attacks  Goa. 

J.  E.  E.  Stuart,  400. 
HOUiiNQTON,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Third  Ohio,  461. 
Holt,  Hon.  Joseph,  extracts  from  his  appeal  to  Kentuoliiana,  177. 
Hovby,  Gen.  A,  P.,  his  valor  at  Edvrards's  Station,  284. 
Howard,  Maj.-Gen.  0.  0.,  his  coolness,  410. 
HcNTEB,  Gan.  David,  in  command  Southern  Department,  300  ;  proclamation  of,  G09, 

Illinois  Third  Cavalry,  Col.  McCrellis,  245. 

Is[PATiENCB  6t  the  Nortli  at  Gen.  McGellan's  stow  progress,  GO. 

Impositions  practised  upon  Southern  people,  229. 

Inaction  on  the  Potomac,  cause  of,  15  ;  Prince  de  Joinville's  explanation,  IG. 

IncIDEnt,75;  of  an  amusing  character,  91;  at  Fredericksburg,  227  ;  from  a  correspondent  of  the 

New  York  "Herald,"  426;  at  Chiolcamaoga,  428. 
Ih&iana  Seventh,  Col.  "Wainwright,  repulses  the  rebels,  1S8. 
lNDiaHATio>r  felt  at  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  142. 
Inexplicable  want  of  preparation  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  208. 
Inpauoits  Deed,  589. 
lNiiT.nBNOE  of  loyal  Governors,  184. 

Ikjubv  to  the  Union  fleet  on  the  Tennessee,  272 ;  to  tiio  iron-dads  before  Sumter,  390. 
iNTRiotiES  of  SecBBsionista  in  Tennessee,  333. 
Iron  BRiaAne  at  Gettysburg,  404. 
Iewissville,  Georgia,  noted  for  the  capture  of  JelTersou  Davis  and  family,  C04. 

Jaoeson,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  J.,  "Stonewall,"  commences  an  expedition,  65;  dashes  into  the  Shi-nan- 
doali  Valley,  72;  is  at  Cross  Keys,  75;  marches  to  Sharpsburg,  131;  cause  of  liis  sobri- 
quet, 387. 
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James  Tslind,  TTnion  force  lands  upon  it,  310 ;  Gen.  H.  H.  Tarry  attacks  it,  nas. 

Jepfahds,  Co1.|  Fourth  Michigan,  mortally  wounded,  40T. 

Jbrioho  Mills,  patriots  victorious  in  a  skirmish  here,  499. 

JoHNSOH,  Andrew,  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  200 ;  hia  appeal,  201 ;  notice  of,  599. 

JOEssOff,  Brig,-Gon.  Eichard  "W.,  sketch  o^  192, 

JoHKSTOiT,   Maj.-Geo.  Joseph  B.,  notice  of;  49;  his  m  Qi  tar j  ability,  88;  seriously  wounded,  S9; 

threatens  Gen,  Grant  in  the  rear,  289 ;  snrrenders  to  Maj.-Gen.  Sherman,  602. 
Johnston,  Maj.-Gen.  Albert  Sydney  (rebel),  notice  o^  214. 
JoNESBOBo',  batUe  near,  465. 
Jot  op  the  Sij-tes  along  the  line  of  Gen.  Sherman's  raid,  416. 

Kautz,  Gon.,  destroys  a  railroad  near  B\irksv!lle,  560 ;  with  'Wilson,  flanked  and  retreats,  661. 

Kbaeni,  Ilaj.-G«n.  Philip,  notice  of,  49;  testifies  to  the  bravery  of  Carey's  troops,  88;  a  daring 
speech  o£  110;  his  death,  127, 

Kbsbsaw  Motiktain  abandoned,  455. 

Kentuoky,  a  tr^tor  in  its  gubernatorial  chair,  176 ;  to  be  iuTSded,  181 ;  punished  for  her  neu- 
trality, 339, 

Keokuk,  iron-olad,  sustains  a  heavy  fire,  319;  is  disabled,  320;  sinks,  321. 

Kbybs,  Gen.  E.  D.,  where  stationed,  82. 

KwGsauET",  Col.,  shot  ai;  Antietam  Bridge,  163. 

KnJAimCK,  Gen.  J.,  his  memorable  four  days'  ride,  463. 

EjJOiTiLtB  with  difficulty  held  by  Union  troops,  346;  defences  erected,  347  ;  besieged  by  Geo. 
Bragg,  432. 

liAForaOBB  DistBiOT,  an  occurrence  in,  305. 

tisDEUM,  Col.  J.  J.,  defends  CyBthian%  182, 

LAnKBL  HiiL,  Union  troops  repulsed  at,  571, 

H  VE2SSE,  a  rebel  force  routed  at,  192. 

Isx,  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  B.,  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  129 ;  attacks  Gen.  Han- 
cock's positjon,  411 ;  retreats  towarda  Williamsport,  412;  hislosaat  Gettysbui^,  413;  orders 
eTacualioa  of  Petersburg  and  Eichmond,  5S7. 

Leb'3  Mili^,  attack  upon,  S&. 

LnaaKTT,  Gen.,  captures  a  hill  cotnmanding  Atlanta,  459. 

LBTTEBfrom  a.  niece  of  Jefferson  Davis,  eO;  of  Gen.  Butler,  530. 

Ieunqtob,  Kentucky,  ingenious  device  at  the  battle  of;  291. 

LwcoLS,  President,  liisorder,- Jan.  31, 1B02,  17;  telegram  from,  32;  his  letter  to  Gen.  McClcilan, 
65  ;  ho  visits  Portress  Monroe  and  Norfolk,  66  ;  telegraphs  Gen.  McDowell,  73 ;  telegraphs 
Gen,  McOlellan,  74;  visits  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  111;  orders  Gen.  MoClellan  to  pursue 
Lee,  130;  sends  congratulatory  letter  to  Gee.  Grant,  2S5;  telegraphs  Gen.  Eoseeraas,  378; 
his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  418;  sends  message  to  Gen.  Shetman,  479;  visits  the  army  at 
Petersbui^,  558;  reelected  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  579;  is  seen  in  Richmond,  590;  ig 
assassinated  at  Wsshiugton,  595;  a  telegraja  sent  Lieut.-Geu.  Grant,  600;  his  proclaraation. 
May,  18G2;  his  act  of  Emancipation,  C13. 

IiiTTts  Rock,  Arkansas,  euri-endered,  253. 

LooiH,  Maj.-Gen.  John  A,,  sketch  ofi  461. 

LONEt  BBmSE,  interesting  scene  upon  it,  20. 

I*BS  of  Union  soldiers  in  seven  days'  battles,  108;  by  both  armies  at  Antietam,  161 ;  at  Perry, 
villa,  196 ;  of  Union  forces  at  Shiloh,  216 ;  of  Sigel  and  Aaboth's  forces,  244;  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  358;  at  Chlckamauga,  420;  at  Lookout  Mountain,  439;  of  the  two  armies  near 
Leggett's  Bald  Top,  461;  the  two  flret  days  in  the  Wilderness,  491;  of  Union  soldiers  in 
assaulting  Petersburg,  587. 

lOBS  AND  Gam  of  Fort  Steedman,  583, 

Lost  Mountain  captured,  4B3. 

lionnoK  Heiquts,  position  of,  139. 

LovBLL,  rebel  steamer,  sank,  275. 

LOTTBLL,  Col.  Charles  B,,  notice  of,  6B5. 

Mackaii,  Gen.  (rebel),  surrendors  How  Madrid,  268. 

MA6HITDDB  of  the  War  in  America,  224. 

JtAOorpix,  B.,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  his  JEsolent  reply  to  President  LinccJn,  176. 
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Maine  REGniKirr,  Kftli,  their  bravery,  B9;  Seaocd,  flieir  heroic  valor,  T9;  Siiteentli,  yoluntoera, 
undertaka  a  daring  enterprise,  ITO. 

Malvekw  HiiL,  a  description  of  itj  107 ;  McClellan's  accoimt  of  the  battie,  108. 

Manassas,  its  eyaauation  discovered,  20 ;  chagrin  of  Unioa  troops,  22 ;  afterwards  seized  by  the 
rebels,  120. 

Mahsfibld,  Brig.-Gen,  Jos.  K.  F.,  notice  of,  150, 

Map  of  Peninsular  Campaign,  26;  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines,  S5;  of  Pope's  Osmpaign,  121; 
battle  of  Antietam,  liB;  Soutli  Mountain,  130;  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  204;  Gen.  Wallace  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  211;  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  230;  of  the  Miasissippi  River  from  Cairo  to 
Island  No.  Ten,  25T;  attaolc  on  Island  No.  Ten,  2U2;  the  Missiasippi  River  from  Island  No.  Ten 
toTioltsburg,  281;  Mississippi Eiverftoni  Ticfcsliurg  to  Kew  Orleans,  292;  Fortifications  of 
Corinth,  354 ;  battle  of  Murfreesboro'  or  Stone  Hiver,  se"! ;  battle  of  Chancellors ville,  386 ; 
of  Gettysbui^,  402 ;  Ghlckamauga,  Saturday's  battle,  422 ;  of  second  day's  battle  at  Chioka- 
mauga,  425 ;  of  Lookout  Moimtain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  435 ;  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  473 ; 
Gen.  Thomas's  campaign,  485 ;  campaign  of  Wildomeaa,  495 ;  Savannah  to  Goldaboro',  512  ; 
Port  Fisher  and  WOtnington,  53'!;  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Eic&inond,  569. 

March  of  Gen.  Howard's  columns,  414. 

Marietta,  Georgia,  desolated,  455. 

Maksiiall,  Col.  Humphrey,  his  career,  335. 

MAnuADUKB,  Gon.  (rebel),  driven  by  Qen.  Bhmt,  250 ;  attaolcs  Springfield,  Missouri,  251. 

Marte's  llEiOKTa,  valorous  fighting  at,  171. 

MARYU.ND  HEioaTa,  139;  order  of  Col.  Ford,  140. 

Masos,  CoL  Rodney,  unjustly  censured,  192. 

UiBSACHuaBTTB  Fifteenth,  losses  of,  152]  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth,  heroic  conduat  oi;  136; 
Twentielh  at  Petersburg,  558. 

McCooK.Gon,  Robert,  brutally  murdered,  180. 

McCnoK,  M^  Cen  Alei.  McDowell,  sketch  of,  193. 

Ui,i  LBLIAN  Maj  Gen  Geo.  B.,  bis  genius,  17  ;  relieved  of  general  command,  18 ;  feelings  of  the 
army  towards  him,  19;  his  probable  intentions,  23;  his  conflict  with  the  Government,  25; 
lis  111  dly  'fpint  55;  undue  regard  for  rebel  property,  64;  he  strangely  consurea  Gen. 
Oasey  a  troop'J  84  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominr,  93 ;  telegraphs  President  Lin- 
coln ^5  telegraphs  Secretary  Stanton,  102  ;  retreats  to  Harrison's  Bar,  110;  pleads  for  ro- 
enfircementa  111  his  proclamation  of  July  4th,  112;  he  romonatratfls  against  Gen.  H)J- 
leclts  measures,  115;  telegraphs  Gen.  Hallock,  121;  telegrspha  President  Lincoln,  123; 
bis  persistBQt  caution,  131;  telegraphs  Gen.  Halleek,  138;  extract  from  hia  report,  147; 
rel  eved  from  command,  163. 

MfCciioaH  foL  his  boast,  290. 

MaDowEir  Ma]  Gen.  Irwin,  ordered  to  join  Gen.  McClellan,  70;  his  prompt  obedience,  73;  tel- 
egram from  Sef  rotary  Stanton,  72;  his  apirit,  95;  Gen,  Pope's  commendation  of,  118. 

MoKat  Point  eiped  tion  ag^nst,  322. 

MoKniqht  Col  Arthur  A.,  sketch  of,  393 

McNeil,  Gen    pirsies  Marmaduke,  251. 

MoPheksoh  Mt(j   (jcn    killed,  460 ;  Gen.  Sherman's  opinion  of  him,  461. 

MoTiCKAB,  Lieut  C    New  York  Sixth  Cavalry,  384;  notice  of,  385. 

Micnwjir  Seventh,  its  daring  adventure,  166. 

MiLBB,  Col.  D.  8.,  receives  orders  from  Gen.  "Wool,  139 ;  number  of  the  foras  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
140;  mortally  wounded,  143. 

StiLlTAaY  road  needed  through  Cumberland  Gap,  343. 

Mill  Sfrinqs,  battle  of,  337. 

Mine  under  Petersburg,  5S4. 

Mistake  of  the  Memphis  "  Ai^us,"  256:  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  162. 

MiTCHBL,  Maj.-Gen,  his  death,  333. 

MoBiLB  Bay,  conflict  in  its  waters,  619. 

Mobile,  its  capture,  526. 

MoHilOB,  the  iron-clad  sunk,  310. 

MONITOIB  disabled  off  Sumter,  319  ;  speedily  repaired,  331. 

MoNOOACT  Jhhotiok,  Conflict  at,  562. 

MoHOSHAHELA,  scoident  to  her,  522. 

MoyxAUK  Irok-qlad,  its  invulnerability,  31*. 

MooM  Lake  Oanai.,  279. 

MoEGAB,  Gen.  John  (rebel),  commits  depredations,  132. 
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MoBOAiJ,  Glen,  Geo.  "W.,  abandona  Cmnberlacd  Gap,  344. 

Morton,  Gen.  Jamea  St  Clair,  notice  of,  365. 

MOSBT,  the  guerrili  a,  captures  a  Bupplj'  train,  548  ;  enters  itarjknd,  562. 

MocHTAlH  Dbpabtuknt,  its  position,  18  ;  Its  creation  and  comiiiander,  J2. 

MOTBMBNT  made  by  Hooker,  Grover,  and  Sictles,  9G;  of  forces  under  Wilcox  ntid  Crook,  155 ; 

for  the  occupation  of  Eaat  Tennessee,  346 ;  of  Howard,  Slooum,  and  Meade,  H81. 
MuMFOEDSviLLB,  furious  attack  upon,  ISO. 
Mdrdekous  Charob  at  Big  Black  River,  285. 
Music,  ita  effect  upon  the  troops,  IOC. 
MTarsRiocS  Movements  of  Gen.  Hooker,  380 ;  of  G«n.  Sheridan,  6S5. 

Napoleos  I.,  striking  remark  of,  19. 

Nadrow  Escape  of  soldiers  at  Fredericksburg,  173. 

Natiokal  Loss  at  Turner's  Gap,  136;  at  Gettysburg,  413. 

Naval  Conflict  in  Charleston  Harbor,  313 ;  between  the  Alabama  and  Kearsarge,  63T. 

NhQIey,  Brig-.-Gen.  James  L,,  notice  of,  192. 

NBLSOtr,  Brig. -Gen.  "Wm.,  supersedes  Gee.  Lew.  Wallace,  1S5 ;  notice  of,  18S  ;  joy  at  his  arrival 

at  Pittsbui^  landing,  209, 
New  Attempt  to  seize  the  SouHiside  Railroad,  583, 
Hbw  Ironsides  and  other  vessels  open  upon  Port  Fisher,  638. 
NbtT  Jbrsbt  First  Regiment,  59. 
New  MiDHiD  ccoupied  by  rebels,  under  Maj.  McOown,  256;  Gen.  Pope's  reconnoissnnce,  25T  ; 

hurried  evacuation  of,  281. 
New  York  Forij-fourth  Kepment,  quick  reply  of  one  of  its  captains,  79;   Twenty.first  and 

Twenty-second,  136 ;  Thirtj-fourlh,  sadly  cut  up,  162 ;  Wmth,  terrible  slaughtor  of,  169. 
New  Tobk  "Times"  correspondent,  411. 
NiGnT  AriicK  of  the  rebels,  388. 
Norfolk:,  expedition  against,  66. 
HOHTHEBS  Men,  different  views  of,  43. 

Oath  of  Col.  Henry  MeOnlloch,  290  ;■  of  rebel  Gen.  BweD,  408- 
Objbot  of  Gen.  Grant  at  Petersburg,  657 
OtTEuaivB  Pahauraph  in  General  McClernand's  order,  S88. 
Ofpioial  Report  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan,  .^43 ;  of  Admiral  Farragut,  623. 

Ohio  Tenth,  and  its  heroic  Colonel  Lytle,  195 ;  Twenty-third  receives  the  surrender  of  Twontj- 
iifth  North  Carolina,  133. 

OlTu.  EUBDBBD  AHD  FODBTBBBTH  N.  T.,  its  Valor,  550. 

Opinion  of  tJie  Jackson  "Appeal,"  280. 

Oppohtukb  Aerival  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  405. 


Orohakd  Knob  captured,  433. 

Okder  of  President  Lincoln,  18;  to  subordinates,  from  Gen.  MeClellan,  145;  orders  of  Admiral 

Farragut,  519;  of  Admiral  Porter,  540. 
OEQANiaATlON  of  General  Sherman's  army,  507. 

Panic  of  tho  Union  forces  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  208. 

pARTlouLAns  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  593. 

Party  Spirit  in  the  army,  319. 

Patrice,  Gen.,  Provost- Marshal,  his  energetic  meaBUres,  J67. 

Patriot  Force  reduced  by  malaria,  81 ;  battery,  contest  for,  51. 

Pea  Eedob,  infamy  attached  to  this  battle,  244. 

Peck,  Maj,  John  J.,  his  position  on  the  Nine-Milo  Road,  88;  is  stationed  at  Siiffolk,  394;  l.is   ■ 
bravery  commended,  391. 

Pblham,  Maj.  John  (rebel),  tribute  from  Stonewall  Jackson,  169. 

pEMBBRTOiT,  Gen.  (rebel),  pithy  speech  o^  293. 

Pekhbtlvania  First  Regiment  sent  to  check  rebels,  84;  alarm  prevailing  in,  1^0;  reserves  holly- 
engaged,  135;  upon  Round  Top,  407;  they  drive  Hood,  412, 

Perfidy  of  the  rebels,  434. 

Pbril  of  the  army  before  Eichmond,  99. 

Pbhryvilib,  terrible  battle  at,  193,  194. 

Perplexities  of  General  Butler's  position,  BOS. 
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Pbtrksbhro  formidabl;  defended,  604 ;  shcUed,  659 ;  assault  of,  5S5. 

Phblps,  Brig. -Glen.  John  W.,  hia  character  aad  eonduot,  302. 

pHiLABBLPillA.  CHnRCH  recdarB  important  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  416. 

PiOTUBBSQUB  SciBBat  West  Point,  62;  on  the  Rappahannock,  ISS. 

Pike,  Goq.  Albert  G.  (rebel),  etoploys  Indian  alliea,  223. 

Pine  ITohntain  evacuated,  i52. 

Pmht  reply  to  Gen.  Freneh,  470. 

PiTTSDTjaa  Landingi,  Geo.  Grant  at,  202;  a  description  of,  205. 

PiTTSBUttO,  gunboat  runa  the  bntteriea 

Plas  of  the  foe,  81;  of  Gen.  Lee,  118 
tain,  432. 

PoiHT  Pleasant  occupied  by  Gen..  Pope,  253. 

Polk,  Gen.  Bishop  (rehel),  killed,  452. 

PopB,  Mm'.-Gen,  John,  effect  of  his proelamatioo,  114;  his  force  al 
treat,  110;  cause  of  his  failure.  120;  hia  report,  121 ;  1: 
sketch  o^  25S ;  he  proceeds  to  Commerce,  Missouri,  257, 

POEIER,  Gea.  Fita  John,  notice  of,  32 ;  valor  of  bia   troops  at  Oroyetou,  124 ;  dismissed  the 
Bervice,  121. 

POETEB,  Lieut,  killed,  542. 

PoBTSMOUTH  (Vb.)  turned  by  rebels,  67. 

Port  Gnsos  taken  by  Gen.  Grant,  230, 

Port  Bbpublio,  fight  at,  75. 

PoaiTiOM  of  troops  at  Whito  Oak  Swamp,  103;  assumed  by  Gen.  IVanklin,  106;  on  June  27,. 
100;  of  the  rebel  troops,  Sept.,  18S2,  128. 

PBEjnDiCB  against  the  negro,  and  its  oonsequonoas,  222-3. 

PRENTias,  Gen.,  surprised  and  captured,  207. 

pRBPAltATlOKa  for  a  tliii-d  day's  fight  at  Pea  Eidge,  239. 

PsiCB,  Gen.  Sterling  (rebel),  hia   wioter-quarlers  at  Springfield,   224;    ho    miscalculates  Gen. 
Curtis's  plans,  225 ;  he  occupies  luka,  350 ;  his  course  after  leaving  luka,  351. 

rEIKCB  DB  JoiNViLLE,  his  Statement,   22;  hia  inquiry,  92;  his  touching  words,  S3;  hia  testi- 
mony, 9G. 

Prince,  Gen.,  honorably  mentioned,  118. 

Phjzb  foimd  at  Kew  Madrid,  26L 

Proclamatiok  of  Gov.  MagolEn,  of  Kentuoky,  177;  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope,  114;  of  Got.  Cur- 
tin,  of  Pennsylvania,  130 ;  of  Gov.  Rector,  Arkansas,  228  ;  of  rebel  generals,  312, 

PROOHESa  of  the  bombardment  at  Fort  Fisher,  639. 

Proposals  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant  for  the  eurrecder  of  Gen.  Lee,  5D2. 

Pro-suvery  officers  in  Union  army,  610., 

PuESUlT  of  the  rchela  to  Sugar  Creek,  MlEaotri,  226. 

QuANTREL,  the  guerrilla,  enters  Lawrence,  Kansas,  251. 
QuiHT,  Chaplain  A.  H.,  his  speech  in  Boston,  623, 

Eaob  for  Spottsylvania,  4S2. 

Haid  under  Gen.  Warren,  580. 

Raleigh  surrendered,  517  ;  conduct  of  its  jwople,  513, 
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Ratmon'd,  a  brief,  spirited  struggle  at,  282. 

RsAB'a  Ford,  skirmish  at,  421. 

Rbasonb  for  delay  in  attacking  Mobile,  525, 

Rebels,  through  spies,  informed  of  plana  of  TTnion  offi  ra,  19  m 
■Williaraaburg  kindly  cared  for  by  Union  soldiers,  51  th  g 
Union  troops,  84 ;  are  pursued  in  their  retreat  from  Crampt  n  C   p 

Kbbbl  riders,  their  success,  98;  their  aspect  on  entering  F    d      k   J 
burg,   163;   plans  for  Horthern  invasion,    181 ;    e£f   t    t     m 
threats,  224;  their  barbarity,  249  ;  their  view  of  the  b  mb  rdm 
their  view  of  the  loss  of  Island  No.  Ten,  258 ;  fleet,   t      d  27 
Gen.  Grant,  281;  schemes  well  planned,  but  dafoated,  357     f   oe 
Army  Corps,  385;  ignorance  of  the  facta  concerning    h    w       41 
460  and  509 ;  re-en forccments  driven  from  Fort  Pislie    540 

RBOiPiTULATios  of  Union  viotorieB,  203, 
TOL.  II.— 40 
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Rbcbptios  of  the  rebel  army  in  Maryland,  120;  of  a  retiel  charge,  136. 
RECOKKOiaSAKCE  m  prcparatioD.  for  battle,  148  ;  of  tlie  battetioa  of  Island  Ko,  Ten,  1 
RacTOB,  Gov.,  charactoristia  document  of,  245, 
KiUABKS  of  the  Prince  do  Joini^ila,  SO. 

Kbuabe  of  Eobert  Toombs  disproved,  441 ;  of  a  rebel  officer,  Sla. 
.  EBHAHSAK.B  Fact,  314. 
Eeno,  llaj.-Gen.,  mortallr  wounded,  134. 
EiPEATED  and  bloody  skirmlshea,  602-3. 
EEPOETof  OoEgressional  Committea  respecting  battle  of  "WiUiamsburg,  62;  of  Gen.  1 

alter  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  184. 
EBPLYofOcn.  Halleck  to  Gon.  McClellan,  138;  of  Got,  Harris  to  President  Lincoln,  ?,-M. 
RBFUlflB  of  the  enemy  by  tho  Siith  Tennessee,  344 ;  of  the  rebels  by  Ifoolier's  force,  i'il ;  at 

Petersburg,  5G5 ;  of  the  Army  of  the  Jamea,  6"5. 
Bbdubition  of  Col.  Ford  disregarded,  139, 
EiSACA  attadted  by  General  MoPlierson,  443. 
EeSdlts  of  Vioksbui^  campaign,  294. 
Eetbbat  of  the  rebels  from  Manassas,  19;  ordered  by  Gen,  Pope,   1215;  of  General  Bumside 

from  Fredericksburg,  173. 
Ebward  offi^red  for  the  apprehension  of  Jefferson  Davis,  G03. 
'BaTNOijra,  Gen,  J.  J.,  resists  a  rebel  charge,  99 ;  gallant   fighting  of  hia  corps,  403  ;  killed  at 

Gettysbui^,  404. 
Eetkolis,  Lieut,  directs  a  gun  from  a  tree-top,  459. 
Ehode  ISLANO  Fourth  siiffsr  by  treachery  of  rebels,  155. 
BiCHABDSON,  Capt.,  Seventh  Wisoonain,  405. 
BlCHMDSD,  Virginia,  why  its  conquest  is  desirable,   16;  evacuated  and  set  on  Are  by  rebels, 

069. 
ElCHMom)  "  Eiamiiier,"  a  statement  in,  42. 
BiNijooLD,  the  rebels  concentrate  at,  438. 
BoBERTS,  Brig,-Gen.,  his  gallantry,  IIS, 
BoBmaoN,  James  F,,  succeeds  Gov.  Magoffin,  182. 

EoDMAN,  Maj,-Gen,  Isaac  P.,  his  division  cross  at  the  ford,  1B3;  wounded,  151 ;  notice  of,  161. 
E«LLA,  Union  forces  occupy  this  point,  224. 
BOSBOEAKS,    Uaj.-Gen,  W.  S,,  commands  Gen.  Smith's  Division,  22";    His  plans  unfolded,  353; 

prepares  to  attack  Chattanooga,  345 ;  his  orders,  351 ;  is  assigned  to  Gen.  Buell'a  command, 

368;  nothing  too  small  for  his  notice,  3G0;  proves  himself  b  true  military  leader,  310;  forma 

grand  combinations,  371;  hia  bayonet  charge,  312;   is  removed,  by  order  of  Gen.  Grant, 

EODPSBAU,  Gon.  Lovell  S.,  entitled  to  a  nation's   gratitude,  119;    sketch  of,  195;    hia  cavalry 

force,  45G. 
EowBTT,  Col,  kiUed,  410, 

Sailor's  Cbeek,  Gen.  Lee  driven  from  hia  stand  hero,  590. 

Savahhah,  Ga.,  evacuated  and  surrendered,  480;  people  suffer  from  famine,  4S2, 

Scene  of  picturesque  beauty,  30;  in  the  camp  on  a  dark  and  rainy  morniug,  11 ;  after  the  battle 

of  Seven  Pines,  93;   enacted  belovi-  Fredericksburg,  330;  at  Cemetery  Hill,  408;    at  the 

death-bed  of  President  Lincoln,  535. 
BCHOriELD,  Maj.-Gen.,  crosses  the  Chattaboochee,  456, 
Sbcketaey  of  War  telegraphs  Gen,  Q.  B.  MoCIellan,  9S. 
Sedgwick,  Ifaj.-Gen.  Jotn,  killed,  493. 
SbMISARY  Hill,  Gettysbui^,  403. 
SENTiKBKTa  of  many  Keutuckians,  III. 
Sewaiid,  W.  H.,  Hon.,  severely  wounded,  BS6. 
Seymock,  Gen.,  repulses  the  rebels,  100. 
Shakpbbubo,  its  position,  145;  rebel  positions  near,  141. 
SiiAaPSHOOTEBS,  their  efficient  service,  34. 

SiiAW,  Ooh  Robert  G.,  Fifty-fourth  Mass,,  killed  at  Fort 'n'agnev,  32R;  a  true  hero,  612. 
BeeRIBAK,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  Henry,  notice  of,  369 ;  in  the  Shenandoah,  641 ;  falls  upon  the  rebel 

Early,  549;  pursues  Eariy  to  Fisher's  Hill,  651;  inspires  his  troops  with  his  own  valor, 

654;  his  cavalry  nearly  overpowered,  658;    his  unpetuosity,   686;   his  telegram  to  Gen. 

Grant,  683. 
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KllERMATT,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.,  his  indafatigable  energy,  2(11 ;  liis  bravery  and  bTcUI,  217  ;  rencheR 
tlie  rear  of  rcbeia  on  the  Yazoo,  285  ;  prepares  for  a  secret  campaign,  4i0 ;  enters  Eesaca,  ■ 
446  i  hia  well-laid  schemes,  i84;  hie  core  for  iiis  soldiers,  iGl ;  his  reply  fo  tlie  Mayor  of 
Atlanta,  4G8;_  signals  from  Kenesaw,  410;  Sherman  perplexes  the  rebels,  413 ;  forbids  df- 
Btruotion  of  private  property,  414;  telegraphs  lo  ■Washington,  479;  sends  a  Ghiistmaa  gift  tn 
President  Lineolo,  481 ;  he  feeds  his  foes  at  Savannah,  506 ;  hia  march  to  Gloldsboro',  515. 

Shbbmll,  CoL,  One  Hundred  and  Tweuty-flfth  N.  T.,  severely  wounded,  140. 

Shielqs,  lifaj.-Gen.  James,  sketcii  of,  71. 

Shiloh  Church,  head-quarters  of  Glen.  Beauragard,  205. 

SflRBWB  Opinion  rf  a  private  soldier,  1 GS. 

SlOKLES,  Gen.  Dan.  E.,  checks  the  fngitivea,  387  ;  he  is  wounded,  409. 

Sickness  in  Unioa  army,  5G. 

SiGBL,  Maj.-Gen.  Prani,  eommeiidad,  118;  hia  successful  attack  at  Sulpliur  Springs,  119;  is 
Etaljoned  at  Rolla^  224;  moves  near  Bentonville,  231;  anxiety  felt  by  Gen.  Curtis  for  him, 
232 ;  his  masterly  strategy,  233 ;  hia  skilful  disposition  of  troops,  241 ;  retreats  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  562. 

Sias'AL  officer  at  Fredericksburg,  175  ;  guns  from  the  Garondelot  heard  by  ll.o  ansious  fleet,  2B7. 

SiLSNCii  of  the  rebels  sigaiGcant,  167. 

SKrHiiISHi.vGs  by  various  corps,  573. 

Slow  progress  toivards^emimeipatJOD,  608. 

Smith,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  T.,  notice  of,  220. 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  Maj.-Gen.  (rebel),  advanesa  upon  Tennessee,  1B3;  he  slips  by  Geii.  Buell,  1S6; 
after  his  surrender,  counsels  his  command,  605. 

Smtth,  Brig, -Gen.  Thomas  A.,  notice  of,  591. 

SOLDIBM,  the  endurance  and  sufferings  of  Northern,  53. 

Sooth  Mouktais,  133. 

SonrneiDB  RiiLKOio  reached,  586. 

SoDTHEEN  History  of  the  War,  an  extract  ftom  it,  212. 

Spanish  Fort  captured  by  Gen.  Canby'a  forces,  526. 

Stanton,  Hon.  Edwin  M.,  visits  Fortreaa  Monroe,  6G ;  lelegraplis  Gen.  McOIollan,  70 ;  his  reasons 

for  objecting  to  terms  of  surrender  accepted  by  Gen.  Sherman,  601 ;  telegraplis  Gon.  Dli, 

602 ;  hia  positioh  upon  American  roll  of  honor,  G12. 
Stephesb,  Alei.  H.,  his  speech  in  1861,  43. 
Stbvbns,  CoL  A.  F.,  extract  from  his  report,  175. 
Stonbuak,  Gen.  Geoi^  notice  of;  3B3;  captured,  4S2. 
Stonb  Eiveb,  plan  of  the  battle  of,  365^;  a  successful  ruse  of  Gen.  Eoseerans  at  this  battle, 

315. 
SlosY  Creek  Statioh,  affair  at,  580, 
Strasbues,  Union  troops  were  here  victorious,  552. 
Stbatbgio  movement  of  Gen.  Charles  E.  Wood,  510. 
SrBBKGTH  of  our  Government  tested,  598. 
Strong,  Major,  his  expedition  up  the  Tangipaho,  306. 
SiB'nooLB  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  434. 
Stuaet,  Gen,  J,  B,  B,  (rebel),  a  daring  adventure  of,  96. 
SuELlMB  charge  upon  Battery  Robinet,  356  ;  scene  on  Fea  Ridge,  241, 
Success  of  Gen.  Grant's  main  plan  at  Vicksbui^,  280;  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  nndcr  Gen.  Chamber- 

SuooBSSPOL  efforti  to  elude  Johnston.  456 ;  dash  of  the  Union  forces  near  Nashville,  486, 
SnFPBRlHas  of  our  wonnded  soldiers  left  at  Savage's  Station,  102 ;  after  the  repulse  at  FrederickB. 

burg,  172. 
Sumner,  Maj.-Gen.  Edwin  T.,  his  prompt  action,  88;  his  ten-iSc  charge,  90;  slietch  of,  151,i 
Sdmnbk,  Hon.  Oiiarles,  eitracts  from  a  letter  of,  015, 
BuBSEOHS  of  the  Union  army,  94. 

SuBEENDBBofVicksburg,  294;  ofColnmbia,  S.  C.,  611;  of  Fort  Morgan,  524. 
Swamp  Ahgei^  329. 

TeoUUSEii,  accident  to  tliis  monitor,  521, 

Teseat.,  Gen,,  mortally  wounded,  194. 

Terhiblb  struggles  of  Gen.  Hooker,  105;  charge  upon  the  rebels.  111;  storm  of  leaden  flail,  215; 

fight  on  the  sixth  day  of  battle,  493;  explosion  of  the  mine,  B64;  chaise  by  Capt  ^w 

Col.)  Brady,  89. 
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Tbrby,  Maj.-GeE.  Alfred  K,  notlco  of,  B33. 

TEsnuoNT  before  Congressional  Goniniittee,  respecting  Gen.  Sumner,  Bl;  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Marks, 
coacerniQg  retreat  from  Malvern  Hill,  110;  of  Geo.  Pope,  concerning  Gon.  Banks,  118;  of 
Committee  of  Invastigation,  respecting  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferrj,  143;  of  an  eje-witness 
of  ttie  tottio  of  Antietam,  155 ;  of  Maj.-Gen.  Burnside,  respecting  Antietara,  160;  of  a  cor- 
respondent in  a  rebel  paper  on,  the  conduct  of  rebel  soldiers,  351 ;  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduce  of  tlio  War  upon  the  failuro  at  ChaneeiloravLUe,  332;  of  Gon.  Veitzol,  respecting 
Tort  Fisher,  531. 

Thomas,  M^'.-Gen.  Geo.  H.,  notice  of,  364;  lieroioally  ho  corers  our  rotreat,  426. 

Thoeodghpake  Gap,  designs  of  the  rebels  at,  120. 

Threats  of  many  XTnion  olHcera,  611. 

Three  independent  campaigns,  224. 

Tike  required  to  roareh  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Chick aliom in y,  GO. 

Touching  incidents,  416. 

TOKPSDOES,  Sherman's  way  of  removing  those  near  Savannah,  413. 

TniiNSPOBTS,  filled  with  troops,  pass  through  the  canal  near  VioliBbHrj!:,  26'!. 

Tbeachehy  of  the  rebels,  439 ;  incapacity  at  Bull  Run,  123. 

Trbatmbht  of  rebel  wounded  by  Union  soldiers,  118. 

Truh  chivalry,  462. 

TfttTEBDAU^  CoL  William,  notice  of,  360;   consequences  of  his  iuvastigations,  361. 

TnscHlH,  Col.,  captures  nearly  a  whole  regiment,  428. 

Turnee's  Gap  occupied  by  Generals  Hill  and  Longsti-eet,  132 ;  its  capture,  136. 

Unaccountable  prejudice  against  employing  colored  men   1S5. 

Ukanikiti  of  the  Free  States,  remark 

Uhavaiumg  assaults  upon  the  enemj 

Unexpected  greeting  to  rebel  transpo 

UNFLiHOHiHa  bravery  of  Sheridan  an      is 

Uhios  Army,  testimony  of  Prince  de  ill         p     mg  Troops,  their  labors,  95.     Loss 

at  Williamsburg,  54;  atChampio    HI,  u>  ised  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  207; 

retreat  towards  Nashville,  483;  N  B;  retreat  from  Cedar  Creek, 

553;  pursue  the  enemy  re  treating  P 

Uhttbi)  States,  its  future  mission,  60 
UsauccEBaruL  attempta  at  Yazoo  Riv 

Tan  Cleve's  Division  attacked,  376. 

Yak  Dobn,  Maj.-Qen.  (rebel),  lio  is  assigned  to  Trans-Misaissippi  District,  227 ;  estimates   Geo. 

Sigel's  force,  234. 
Vbbmont  troops,  heroic  conduct  of,  36. 
VlOKSBURG,  expedition  sent  against  it,  273  ;    it  is  invested,  28fl  ;   is  unconditionally  surrendered, 

Victory  of  Gon.  Sheridan  and  its  consequences,  554. 

Views  of  two  parties  in  the  North,  193 ;  types  of  those  views,  19S ;  of  many  rebel  prisoners, 

454. 
ViBCEHT,  Col.,  liis  inspiring  words,  401. 
Volunteers  called  for  by  President  Lincoln,  183. 
TOTB  upon  Gen.  McClellan's  plan  of  campaign,  2  5. 

Wapswoetu,  Brig.-Gen.  James  S.,  m«tally  wounded,  491. 

WaoNEB,  Toet,  unsuccessful  assault  upon,  323  ;  evacuated,  330. 

Wait,  Lieut.  Marvra,  notice  of,  15B. 

Wallace,  Gen.  Lew.,  his  unselfish  patriotism,  184;  assigned  to  duty,  187;  his  bold  order,  183; 
his  promptness  and  efficiency,  208;  cause  of  delay  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  210. 

Wallace,  Gen.  W.  II.  L.,  mortally  wounded,  203. 

War,  general  plan  for  the  conduct  of,  16. 

Ward,  Gen.,  his  heroic  deeds,  45a 

WASHisaTOK,  secret  movements  in,  19 ;  force  retained  for  its  protection,  24 ;  its  perils,  70 ;  de- 
fended by  only  three  corps,  72  ;  aniiety  respecting  its  safety,  73,  115. 

Weakisome  march  of  Gen.  Curtis  to  Helena,  248. 

'Weaver,  Col.,  lua  iieroio  reply  to  Gen.  Hood,  471. 
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Websiee,  Co!.,  improviseB  a  battery,  209. 

Wbldoh  Road,  desperate  endeavor  of  tlie  rebels  to  regain  it,  567. 
West  Poutt,  an  important  place  at  tba  head  of  York  River,  BT. 
White  Hoosb,  its  position,  53;  bus7  Eoenes  traaspire  al,  08. 
White,  Capt.,  Chic^o  Battery,  diBmouuts  a  gun,  231. 
Whitaeer,  Capt.,  cuts  his  way  through  a  rebel  force,  561. 
Wli,iiBBNBS8,  terrible  battles  of  the,  dSS. 

Wilder,  Col.  John  T.,  sketcli  of,  139 ;  compcUcd  to  surrender,  190;  repulses  Longstreet,  423. 
Williams,  Brig.-Qen.  Tliomas,  his  death  announced,  307  ;  hia  enlo^  by  Son.  Butler, ^08. 
WiLLiAMSBUEQ,   battle  of,  53;  touching   scene  at,  63;  rebel  forco  which  retreated,  63;  its  ap- 
pearance after  the  battle,  63 ;  why  tlio  rebels  were  not  pursued,  55. 
Wilson,  Hon.  Henry,  a  beautiful  sentiment  of,  610. 
WiLSos  AMD  EiUTZ,  Gonerals,  Btriko  the  Woldon  road,  5G0. 
WiscHESTBK,  a  hot  skirmish  at,  71. 
Wilmington  evacuated  ia  the  night,  645. 

Wool,  Maj.-Cen.  John  E.,  receives  tha  surrender  of  Norfolk,  68. 
WoLOOTT,  Col.,  drives  ouj/a  band  of  sharpshooters,  452. 
Women  (rebel),  their  insults  towards  Federal  soldiers,  55. 

Yellow  Fbveb  driven  from  New  Orleans,  291. 

ToEKTDWB,  weakne^  of  its  defences,  31;  reenforcements  sent,  34;  oommanding  fortiScations 
around,  40;  evacuation  of  the  place,  44;  rebel  forco  at,  44 

ZACHilLlAS,  Rev.  Dr.,  the  fearless  pastor  of  a  church  in  Frederick,  129. 

ZlNCKS,  Artifleer,  his  heroic  conduct,  323. 

Zor.Li COFFER,  Iloj.-Gsn.  Felii  F.,  defeated,  334;  notice  of,  337 
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A^G-EI^TS    IV^l^TED. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  Pcofesaional  Meti,  and  Yoiuig  Men  from  tlio  Country,  are  wonted  U) 
act  as  AGENTS,  in  introducing  into  each  County  in  tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  tiie  following 
publlcatiooa,  which  aro  aold  ouly  by  Subscription. 

Ageuts  will  be  enabled  to  offer  unusual  inducements  in  Canvassing,  as  am  clegaot  portrait  of 
Washington,  JG  3  20  inches,  and  worth  $1.00,  will  be  furnished  ivith  tlie  books  as  a  GIFT  l« 
each  subscriber,  eioapi  lo  Abbott's  Civii  War. 

Agents  will  not  bo  required  to  canvass  terrilcry  previously  occupied  unless  they  ohooso,  and 
all  books  remaining  unsoid  may  be  returned  at  prices  originally  charged,  if  in  good  condition ; 
providing  they  are  returned  within  four  months  from  the  time  of  ehipmenl. 

Persons  wishing  appointments  as  agents,  or  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject,  will 
apply  immediately  at  the  OfGoe  of  the  Subacriher,  or  addraaa,  hy  mail, 

HENRY  BILL,  NoEwica,  Cunn. 

DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE. 

Jsstted    in    the    SntfHsh    and    Gertitun    JLatiffnages. 

THE    HISTORY 


CITIL  WAE  QnT  AMERICA, 

OKIGIU  AND  PEOaSESS  OF  THE  EEBELLION, 


By  J.  3.  C.  ABBOTT, 

IHustial-sl  wiih  Mupa,  Dlngrams,  nnrt  numeroua  Bleel  Engmvings  of  Battlu  Scents,  fri>ra  Di-igliial  dcslgne  by 
b.>Ui  Hortb  onil  Soiitb. 

VS  TWO  VOLTJBEES,  CONTAHTING  OVER  1,100  PAGES. 

Tbo  Wort  somplcW  Ln  two  Volnmes  wlil  compriso  oyer  1,109  krgo  Oclnvo  piges.  Tbc  niithiir  of  (his  >«irk  it 
»ell  tmuwn  as  "do  of  liis  most  tnJoiileil  anil  pnpnlnr  bfstoriMl  «Titere,HBrt  lila  History  of  tbo  Groat  KtlKlllon  will 
wt  be  Bui-pQSSed  In  merit  and  aHraoaTdWES  bj  any  other  that  uiay  be  offereil  to  Ibe  ijubiie. 

Tbc  Klnati-atl'ina  are  all  from  original  (lestgss,  engraved  on  Bli'cl.  by  the  boat  ArlletB.  cxju'eBsIy  for  the  icurk, 
ind  coniiiilia  purtndte  of  diatlugiiiahoa  csmmanaers  and  civilians,  butb  SasVa  anil  Boulli,  willi  tbc  pnimincDt  bat- 
tle eixBia  by  sea  and  loud, 

TroaUng  the  mailer  will  reganlthls  work  nsonc  of  eapsriurimporlnneeiuidvaluo,  and  as  eminenbly  wnrtli;  nplnoe 
n  Birery  libniry  Bad  family  in  lbs  land,  the  jmbllshor  with  entire  cuuBdeoee  soHolta  yoar  tnflnenoe  In  glrlng  It  the 
irldi'st  possible  olroulaUnn.  Yos  will  confi'r  ■  flivor  by  apeekliig  of  the  wiirk  among  your  friends,  and  nlBO  by  ' 
thowlng  tlila  clroalar  to  some  acqn^ntujice  who  woidd  be  likely  to  «ngagu  in  its  dletribuUon.  If  you  de^re  an 
ippolo  tment  yourself  as  ngenl,plc»so  apply  (nwnlngtlis  territory  you  prefer). 

The  great  popitlarify  of  Ihls  work  has  Induced  the  publisher  to  tuue  It  in  the  Obrmah  LANeDAaR.  and  It  will 
le  iiuWisLed  In  Two  VolumeB,  at  the  same  llmoostUo  Englisli  odIlUin.  nni)  imbc  tame  BIyle  andalllio  samo 


wrfberi  for  (be  i 


HENRY     BILL, 


j^ioh,   Co  nil  J 

doodle 


